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f HRE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 
$: e "1 lA n bet < 4 5 

T. is to your with which you 
have long honoured me, chat I owe ſeveral of the following 
poapers, the works of your late excellent father, and my much 
reſpected uncle; and I now take the liberty in this publick 

manner to make you my moſt grateful acknowledgements. 
| When your Jordſhip was ſo kind as to beſtow on me ſeveral 
of the new pieces, you were :pleaſed to leave it to my diſ- 
cretion. to elect thole which I thought moſt proper for pub- 
lication. I have therefore ventured, on my own feeble judge» 
ment, to give the «greater part of them to the world, for the 

| allowing reaſons: . 1 

SS 5 A 2 


22 - 
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— — * un — . 
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L 
F iſt, Becauſe I efteem it an injury done to this country; ane: 
to the many admirers of your noble father, to keep papers 


written. by. his lordſhip, and preſerved by him at wy period. of: 


his life, locked up in private cabinets. 


Secondly, Becauſe almoſt every line of theſe tracts conyeys the- 
moſt uſeful inſtructions and admonitions to mankind, and are: 
calculated to aid the great cauſes of publick and private virtue. 

If it ſhould. be aſked,. Why I-choſe to publiſh the juvenile 
letters of his lordſhip, written during his travels through France 
and Italy? Perhaps it would be ſufficient to anſwer, Becauſe they. 
are replete with profitable and entertaining accounts of the po- 
litical tranſactions of thoſe times, together with the moſt ſenſible 
and pertinent remarks on the. ſtate of Europe at that period; 
but I ſhall further add, that I have. ſtronger and more weighty 
reaſons for their publication, not only becauſe. they are the pro- 


duce of the beſt of heads, but becauſe they are effuſions from 


the beſt of hearts ;- and becauſe they are the early and wonderful 
proofs of his generoſity, piety, and above all his filial reverence; 
and may be juſtly deemed the firſt ebullitions of virtues, which, 


being afterwards matured by age and experience, extended their 
beneficent influence over mankind in general, and were more 
immmediately felt by the inhabitants of this free country. 


I muſt now beg leave to aſſure your: lordſhip, that it is my 


deſire that this work may not only give ſatisfaction to the pub- 
lick, but alſo be honoured with your lordſhip's particular appro- 


bation, I am proud to confeſs that I have ever had the higheſt 


veneration for your refined taſte, ſound judgement, and ripened 


abilities; and, at the ſame time, permit me to add my moſt ar- 


dent wiſhes that theſe great talents, which are certainly equal 
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to thoſe your father poſſeſſed, may, like his, be exerted with 7 


| indefatigable zeal in the ſervice of your country; and that, like — + 
him, your lordſhip may hereafter prove a- ſhining ornament of +, . 4 
9 the ſenate, and one of the firmeſt pillars of the conſtitution. | | 


— Sed quid verbis opus eff? Your lordſhip has already foreſtalled | 9 


my hopes; and my wiſhes, even at this early period, are nearly 
accompliſhed. | 9 : 
| My Lands. | 2 > (3: 5 
Your Lordſhip's 5 4 | 


Much obliged and 
oft affectionate friend, | 


2 E DES bedient, humble ſervant), | 
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\BSERVATIONS on the Life of Cicero: — p. 


Four 
Poem 


Letters to Sir Thomas Lyttelton. 
Account of a Journey into 


Bower. 


Obſervations on the Roman Hiſtory, - = = 
Obſervations on the preſent. State of our Affairs at Home 
Abroad; in a Letter to a. Member of Parliament, from 
Friend in the Country. 
tters from a Perſian in England to his Friend at Iſpahan. p. 91 
Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul; in 
a Letter to Gilbert Weſt, E 
Dialogues of the 
in Parliament. 
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Wales; in Two Letters to Mr. 
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Two Eſſays, firſt publiſhed in a periodical paper, called 
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| ro THE RIGHT HONOURABLE, | 
ARTHUR ONSLOW, 
SrEarER of the HOUSE ef COMMONS, _- 


SIR, 


"HE honour. I do myſelf of addreſſing theſe remarks to 

you, is a proof how confident I am in the partiality of 

your friendſhip; if they have any other claim to your regard, 
it is only from a-ſpirit of liberty, which, wherever it appears, 
is always ſure of your favour and protection. The ſubject of 
them, which is the Eife of Cres xo, muſt be doublyy intereſting 
to you, as he was the moſt excellent Orator of all antiquity, 
and bore the moſt eminent character in the Roman Senate, while 
it remained free, and was worthy of that name. Hat 


* 


- ® % 


I am, witli the moſt perfect: reſpect; and higheſt ſenſe of your 


favours to me, 
- , 


- 


Vour moſt obliged, | | 
7 5 and moſt obedient | 
MON ©. humble Servants- 
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cdtan thoſe great men who were at the head of che Republick 
. 'when the was arrived at her higheſt degree of power and glory, 
and by à natural conſequence, of exceſſive ptoſperity was fallen 
into thoſe vices and crruptibns, which foo after produced a 
change of government, and brought ber into! an infamous 
MNavery. This revolution was either haſtened or delayed ac- 
<ording as they who had the management of affairs were more 
or leſs infected with the general depravity : ſome there were 
who preſerved themſelves quite untainted; who gallantly flood 
au in the breach, and ſtruggled hard for liberty. Such were 


Marcus Cato, Quintus Hortenſius, Quintus Catulus, and 


— 


. o 


„ 


Marcus Brutus; whole virtues were the more valuable to their 
country, becauſe they were exerted at a juncture when ſhe 

found herſelf moſt in need of their aſſiſtance : with theſe Cicero 
Has generally been placed, and if we may take his own word, 
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Rome kad nota more. unſpotted patriot to boaſt of than himſelf : 
but I doubt, when we look Ariatly into his conduct, we ſhall 
often find it very different from theirs who really deſerve that 
name . and it will appear even from the teſtimony of his own 
letters, in which he 1 e more naturally and with leſs. vanity 
than he does in his m_— that his publick character was far 
14 from being perfect; that he acted upon many occaſions more 
1 like an ambitious orator than a philoſophical republican; that 
1 his virtues were blended with many weakneſſes and pernicious 
| filings; and that, notwithſtanding his exalted notions of in- 
19 tegrity, he ſometimes yielded to the corruption of the age, 
1 and ſacrificed the welfare of his country to his private intereſts 
and paſſions. What makes him the leſs excuſable is, that none 
ever underſtood the rules of virtue or ſaw the beauty of it more 

1 than he: his writings are the nobleſt leſſons of publick honeſty, 
4 diſintereſtedneſs, and the love of liberty, that are to be found 

in all antiquity: and it is the excellent and almoſt divine ſpirit 
which appears; in thoſe books, that has made the majority of 
readers. conclude the author of them to have been in his own. 
practice, what he takes ſo much pains to recommend, and i in- 
culcates with ſuch force of eloquence. And, to do him right, 
in many parts of his adminiſtration he was the patriot he de- 
ſeribes: the Commonwealth had great obligations to him; no 
leſs than its preſervation at one 5 05 : but there wanted a ſteadi- 
neſs and uniformity i in his conduct, which alone could entitle 
him to the reputation he. was ſo ehren of obtaining, and that 
has been given him rather by the partiality of learned men, khan 
from the ſuffrage of hiſtorical juſtice. 

I ſhall endeavour in the following obſervations to ſet his actions 
in their proper light, and, without aggravating or ſoftening any. 
thing, conſider them as: they were directed to the advantage or 
prejudice of his country ;. in doing which, I ſhall dwell only. 
upon fuch circumſtances. as. are important to his character, 
paſſing by a, great number, of. other facts which have no relation 
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THE LIF E g 0 r C1 CERO. . 
The firſt cauſe of moment that he utidertook was the de- 
fence of Roſcius Amerinus, in which he gained great honour 


y his oppoſition to Sy lla, who was the tree and whoſe 
ower had frightened every body elſe from appearing in his 
half: ſuch a ſpirit in a young man at his firſt entrance into 
publick buſineſs was admired by all the world, and ſeemed to 
promiſe ſomething very extraordinary: but though the danger 
of offending the tyrant could not deter him from pleading for 
Roſcius, yet he thought it not prudent to expoſe himſelf to his 
reſentment afterwards z but left Rome, and retired into Greece, 
under pretence of travelling for his health. He there applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence; and having the advantage 
of the beſt maſters in the world, he made ſuch improvements 
in it, that when he came to the bar upon his return to Rome, 
he ſoon eclipſed all his competitors, even Hortenſius himſelf, 
who could not ſee without uneaſineſs the ſuperiority he was 

gaining over him, though they afterwards became very good 
friends the conformity of their ſentiments upon publick buſi- 
neſs, and the intereſts of the Commonwealth, having united 
chem notwithſtanding their emulation. This great ability in 
ſpeaking could not fail to raiſe him very high in a government 
where every thing was diſpoſed of by the favour of the people; 
and for the firſt proof of their good-will towards him, he was 
ſent to Sicily in the office of quæſtor, where he behaved himſelf 
with ſo much juſtice, integrity, and moderation, that his re- 
putation as a magiſtrate was not inferior to that which he had 
obtained before as an orator. To ingratiate himſelf ſtill further 
with the Sicilians, he engaged in the proſecution of Verres, 
who, during his prætorſhip in their iſland, had drawn upon 
himſelf an univerſal hatred by his rapaciouſneſs, inſolence, 
and other crimes, which were too often' committed with im- 
punity by the Roman governours: and Verres himſelf, infa- 
mous as he was, did not want the countenance and protection 
of ſome of the moſt conſiderable men in Rome, who endea- 
voured to ſheker him from juſtice for a reaſon obvious enough, 

e bHbHPecauſe 
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8 - OBSERVATEFONS ON, "ED 
* becauſe were unwi any enquiry ſhould. be made into 
„ We in the guilt of which ſo many 
of their friends, and: perhaps. they theraſclyes, were: too. nk 7 
inyolred. But the eloquenee and credit of Cicero condemned: = 
Verres in ſpite of their oppoſition 3 and the Stoilians were {6- 
pleaſed with the ſervice he had done them upon that occa» 
ſion, that they put themſelves. wholly: under; his protection, 
_—_ continued. their . and: affe ion 0 the end of. 
ie. 5 . , 
| Soon after: his Wagen in 4 allair, whick . 
him extreamly to the Roman people, who were always glad to 
ſee: magiſtrates proſecuted for male- adminiſtration, he was made 
edile; and having gone through that office with a. deſerved. 
applauſe, he was. unanimouſly. choſen prætot. As that dig- 
nity was the ſecond in the Sim." the poſſeſſion of 
it inſpired him with higher thoughts and more aſpiring hopes 
than he had e before: he then · began to take ſuch, 
meaſures as he judged moſt likely to contribute to his advance 
ment: and as Pompey. was more capable than any body of; 
aſſiſting him in that defign, he ſought. all: means, of gaining 
him to his intereſts; and with , view pronounced his fa- 
mous oration pro Lege Masilio, in which he entirely forſook 
his former character Of a lover of. his country, and became a 
principal inſtrument of illegal and arbitrary power. 2 part 
that Cicero acted in this 7 5 deſerves a very. ar con- 
ſideration, I ſhall ſet it in as full a light as ende d the more, 
becaufe Plutarch takes no notice of it, which it is not "ay | 
eaſy to account for, conſidering his uſual impartiality, . 8017 85 
The extravagant affection of che people, in committing to 
Pompey the command, of the war againſt the Pirates, had 
veſted him with ſo exorbitant a power, that it utterly 
deſtroyed the equality eſſential to a Commonwealth. His 
commiſſion gave him an abſolute authority over the Whole 
length of the Mediterranean as far as Hercules's, pillars, and 
. along all the coalts of .it ae; diſtance of * ie as 
. 4 | 8 a 
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ſea : he. was i to take what money he thought fit: 
out of tlie publick treaſury without accaunting for it, and to 
raiſe as many. ſoldiers and marinets as he judg ed convenient. 
Beſides this, he had a liberty of chuſing out 751 the body of 
the ſenate, fifteen perſo ns to ſerve him as earns, to whom 
he aſſigned their proyinces at his on diſeretion. In vain did 
the conſuls, with moſt of the ſenatots, op n this prodigious: 
authority; ſo contrary. to the maxims of their government: 


their reſiſtance ſerved only to inflame the people, and occaſioned 


them to add to their Ga that Pompey ſhould have power 


to fit out five hundred fail of, ſhips, to raiſe an army of an. 
hundred and twenty-ſix N men, and that he ſhould 


have, twenty-four, ati and e e, to WY Aus. 


orders. 54 FEY "= G7 8 oy £ : 


With this force Fs Far Wal the pirates; ah hit victory 


was. hardly known at Rome, when Madilius, one of the tri- 


bunes of the people, to gtatify his inſatiable ambition, pro- 


poſed the giving him the government of Lucullus and the com- 

mand of that general's army then carrying on the war witk 
Mithridates, and that he ſhould ſtill retain the whole extent of. | 
that authority, which had been granted kim. by the former 


decree, though the reaſons for; which it had been given were 


all the forces both, by ſea and land, and making him abſolute 
maſter of the Nan empire: what rendered the favourers of 
this decree more inexcuſable was, that they had not the leaſt 


pretence of publick neceſſity to juſtify the propoſing it, as 
they ſeemed to have had in the commiſſion they gave him 


againſt the pirates, who were at that time very formidable ene- 
mies: but Lene who commanded in Aſia, had overcome 
Mithridates in ſevetal battles, and was as capable of finiſhing 


the war as he whom they appointed to be his ſucceſſor. Such 
an exceſſive power entruſted to one man, where there was ſo 
little occaſion for it, appeared to the ſenate an utter ſubverſian 
of eee 1 but ſuch was their fear of Pompey, whoſe, 


8 1 N JO 


entirely — — This was nothing leſs than delivering to him 


= 
N. 


| 
10 OBSERVATIONS ON 5 
reatneſfs was become no leſs terrible than that of Syllz, chat 
except Quintus Catulus and Hortenſius none durſt eontradict 
the paſſing of it. Theſe two great men; one of which was 
beyond diſpute the ſecond orator in Rome, {poke wih much 
warmth and force againſt the decree, endeavouring to Ps 
Y the propls of the unreaſonableneſs and danger of it; and per- 
Ef s they would have made ſome impreſſion, TX Powpey's 
3 faction, apprehending the effect their orations might have pro- 
3: duced, had not fet up an abler ſpeaker than either of them to 
b of harangue on their fide of the queſtion. Cicero mounted the 
0 trum, and with an eloquence worthy of a better cauſe, moſt 
| artfully reflected on Lucullus, whoſe utation, as Fel as his 
4 cad wii was to be made a ſaerifice to the envy of Pompey ; 
1 then he proceeded to deſcant upon Pompey's character, which 
| he ſet off with all the ornaments of rhetorick, attributing to 
ö him the whole fucceſs- not only of the African, Spaniſh, and 
4 Piratick wars, but even of that the — the honour 
| of which was ſolely due to Craffus. Thus by ervelly injuring 
; two of the greateſt generals that were then in*the'Common-' 
; wealth; by a moſt ſervile flattery of the man who was mani- 
1 feſtly overturning all its liberties : he brought the people to 
conſent ta the Manilian Law, which, had a regard to the in- 
141 tereſt of his country been his conſtant” principle, he ought to 
1 have oppoſed as violently as he did afterwards the Agrarian, or 
| © any other attempt againſt the ſafety and freedom of the ſtate. 
V2 WM It is certain that theſe extraordinary honours conferred on 
1 | | Pompey, as they broke the balance of the Republick, ſo 
i TY 5B they irritated the ambition of Cæſar, and afterwards furniſhed 12 
1 him with a pretenee of demanding as great a power for himſelf, 
+ i and ſeizing it by force when it was refuſed. | 


—_— - ] come now to ſpeak of his conſulſhip, which really deſerves 
_— all the praiſes that not only the Greek and Roman hiſtorians 
1 have beſtowed upon it, but even thoſe which he himſelf is fo 
laviſh of whenever he has an opportunity to mention it. His 
. ren to the law propoſed: by Rullas, which was pre- 

ſented 
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THE LIPE DF, 1e. | 190 
3 people in a ferm they were always eaſ to be 
23 was à matter of the moſt delicate nature; and 
ing leſs than his conſummate addreſa an the managing thoſe 
— could poſſibiy have hindered its being carried by 
the artful contri vers uf it: but by ſhewing the people that 
under the notion of a popular decree they were really fenting 
up a private tyranny; from which no could ariſe to 
the poor, for whoſe ſaler alone this lau was to be 
formed, but the revenues ef the public would be diſſipated 
and its liberty deſtroyed; he ſtopped been de- 
ſigns, and ſaved the Oornmon wealth from the yoke which was 
| ready 10 be impoled upon. I believe no affair was ever 

—— . Lens ſo much ſkill exerted 
in any oration as in thoſe he made upon this occaſion, which 
n Mi 4, though others of a 
more pompous ſtile are generally more admired. His conduct 
in Catiline's is too well known to be repeated here : 
the vigilance, fimueis, amd activity, wich which he diſcovered 
and prevented that can never be too much extolled; 
nor could any thing have depreciated the ſervices he then did 
his country, but lis being ſo ſenſihle of them himſelf. As to 
the charge brought againſt him by his enemies of having vio- 
lated the Porcian law, by to death the chief of the con- 
ſpirators without allowing them a trial, he was abundantly 
juſtified in ſo doing by the urgent neceſſity of affairs, and by 
the order of the ſenate, Tur he ſhould tale care the Republick 
might receive no detriment. - This commiſſion veſted him with 
ſomething like a dictatorial power, and the extream danger of 
the Commonwealth required it; for the leaſt delay would 
have been fatal. But as che people were always jealous of any 
ſtretch of authority in the ſenate; they were more eaſily 
wrought upon to take umbrage at this extraordinary act, which 
Cicero himſelf calls in one of his letters Iavidioſa Potentia.— 
After the expiration of his conſulſhip all mens eyes were turned 
On him, as one who they hoped would continue to 1 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


chief ſupport of thoſe that were affectionate to the Common 
wealth. What engagements he then entered into, what friend- 
ſhips he cultivated, what policy he obſerved, demands a very 
ſtrict examination, though this period of his life, from the 
death of Catiline to his baniſhment by Clodius, has been paſſed 
lightly over by hiſtorians; and therefore many parts of it are 
only to be colleded from his private letters, in which he gives 
a very particular aecount of every ftep he took, and of the 
many changes both in his ſentiments and behaviour that hap. 
pened during that remarkable interval. We ſhall find him 


fometimes devoted to Pompey, fometimes at variance with 


him; ſometimes imploring his protection, ſometimes. deſpiſing 


his power; now reſolved to ſtand or fall with the Common- 
wealth, now making his terms with its tyrants ; almoſt always 
reaſoning differently, and yet frequently reaſoning better than 
he could prevail upon himſelf to act. When he was to make 
an oration to the people upon quitting the conſulſhip, the ſecret 
enemies of his adminiſtration declared themſelves; and Cæſar 
who was one of the prætors, together with Metullus and Beſtia, 
two tribunes, would not ſuffer him to give an account of his 
conduct as was always uſual, but commanded him to abjure 
his office, and leave the roſtrum. This they grounded upon 
his having put to death ſome Roman citizens without a legal 
trial ; and they thought it would be a great mortification ta 
Cicero's vanity, to deprive him of. ſo fair an opportunity of 
making his own panegyrick : but the readineſs of his wit found 
a way to diſappoint their malice; for he took the oath in a 
new-invented form, and inſtead of ſwearing that he had acted 
nothing contrary to the intereſts of the republick, he ſwore that 
he had ſaved the city and the whole ſtate from ruin. As ex- 
traordinary as this oath was, all the people took it after him 
in the fame wards, and the affront that his enemies would 
have done him fell entirely upon themſelves. The next day 
he complained of them in the ſenate, and prevailed upon that 
order to paſs a decree, That" no praſecutian fbould be braught 
a | TY again f 
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THE LIFE OF CICERO. 


againſt him for what be had executed by virtue of the power 
which they bad given him. This drove the cabal againſt him 
to propoſe a law for the calling home Pompey with the army 
under his command, to ſecure the liberties of the people 
againſt the pretended tyranny of Cicero: but by the invincible 
oppoſition of Cato this project failed. However, it made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the mind of Cicero, that he reſolved to 
neglect no methods of binding Pompey more ſtrongly to his 
intereſts, who had already very great obligations to him, as. 
has been ſhewn before. Accordingly when that general was. 
preparing to return to Rome, he writ to him: and having. 
complained of his want of friendſhip, in not congratulating him 


upon what he had done during his abſence for the ſervice of 


the ſtate z he compares Pompey to the younger Scipio, and 


himſelf to Lælius, deſiring that their union might be as ſtrict 


as was the famous one between thoſe two great men. This 
produced an appearance of amity towards him, but he himſelf 
ſuſpected it not to be ſincere, as is evident from his 13th 
epiſtle to Atticus, in which he ſays of Pompey, That indeed 
he made great profeſſions of eſteem and conſideration for him, 
and affected openly to ſupport and praiſe him; but it was eaſy 
enough, to ſee he envied him, though he endeavoured to 
conceal it. Cicero's vanity makes him call that envy, which 

was really, ill-will, for Pompey could not be a friend to any 
body that had declared himſelf in the intereſts of the Repub. 
lick. The character that Cicero gives of him in the ſame letter, 
is very different from that of Seipio, to whom he had compared 
him a little before: his words are, ſpeaking of his conduct, 


Mibil come, nibil fimplex, nibil ꝭ Toig noMiluoig honeſtum, nibil 


«luſtre, nibil forte, nibil liberum. And again in the 2oth of 
the ſame book, Is vir nibil habet amplum, nihil excelſum, nibil 


non ſummiſſum & populare. Would one. believe, that the 


hero of the fine oration pro lege Manilia, and the Pompey. 
thus deſcribed, was the ſame man? Had he nothing great ? 
nothing elevated? nothing but what was mean and vulgar ? 
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mity of a man ſo able to do him miſchief, and with whom he 


OBSERVATIONS ON | 2 
was there neither dignity, nor ſpirit, nor freedom, ner candeur, 
nor honefty, nor nature, in his whole behaviour ? But to 
this perſon, ſuch as he is here repreſented, Cicero earneſtly. 


laboured to recommend himſelf: and he had foon after more 


need than ever of his protection in the famous quarrel with 
Clodius, which he entered into more to ſatisfy the ill humour 
of his wife Terentia, who was jealous of an intrigue between 
him and Clodia, than out of any d to the ceremonies of 
the Bona Dea. Had he known the parts and capacity of 
Clodius as well as he did afterwards when he came to feel them, 
in all probability he would not have expoſed hirmſelf to the en- 


had always lived before in a degree of friendſhip. But beſides 
that he thought his ruin infallible from the evidence he brought 


againſt him, the perpetual riot and debauchery in which he 


paſſed his time, made him apprehend no great conſequences 
from his reſentment : but he was foon convinced, that a turn 
to pleaſure does not always render thoſe that follow it unfit for 
buſineſs eſpecially when 

violent paſſion, Clodius found means to corrupt his judges, 
and was no ſooner acquitted but he turned all his thoughts to 


the purſuit of his revenge upon Cicero, and kept him in con- 


tinual alarms till he got an opportunity of compaſſing it, which 
obliged him to court Pompey more and more, though ſuch 
a conduct was extreamly inconfiſtent with his prineiples of 
liberty. As much diſtruſt as he had expreſſed of that great 
man's friendſhip in the letter to Atticus 1 mentioned firſt, he 
now deceived himſelf into an entire dependance on it, and 


moſt of his letters were filled with boaſts of his good policy in 


ſecuring ſuch a powerful protector againſt Clodius and all his 
faction. How little foundation he had for ſo much confidence, 
will appear by the ſequel of that affair. In the mean time 
there was a buſineſs brought before the ſenate, which, as it very 
much affected one of the main points of Cicero's policy, it will 


favourite 


are excited to action by any 


be neceſſary to give ſome account of. It had always been his 
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favourite ſyſtem, through the whole courſe of his adminiſtra. 
tion, to ſtrengthen the power of the ſenate, by a cloſe union 


* 


with the equeſtrian order, they making a very conſiderable 
body, and carrying a great weight along with them to which- 


ever ſide they inclined: He ſucceeded ſo well in this deſign, 


the confpiracy of Catiline they were a conſtant 

to the ſenate, and ready | all occaſions to ſupport 
the reſolutions of that houſe; This was certainly a very im- 

nt ſervice. to the Commonwealth, and it was no ſmall 
— to Cicero to have been the author of it: but moſt of 
this order being employed in collecting the taxes of the Re · L. . . . 
publick, or in farming of its revenues, there were grievous com- 
plaints made againſt them from all parts of the empire for the 
vent abuſes of their office, in all which Cicero was forced 
to defend them contrary to truth and equity,, for fear of alie- 
nating them from the ſenate. But ſoon after the affair of 
Clodius, Cato, who did not underſtand: thoſe managements, 
accufed the judges who abſolved him of corruption, many of 
which were Roman knights, and obtained a decree againſt 
them. This was reſented as aw affront upon the whole body; 
and Cicero, to pacify them again, was obliged to ſpeak in the 
ſenate againſt the decree; But a much worſe matter that idem. 
followed ſhortly after, involved him in a new trouble upon their 
account. Many of them who had farmed the Aſian revenues 
of the cenſor, whoſe office it was to ſett them, had taken 
them at too high a price, out of emulation to go beyond the 
other bidders; and afterwards repenting of their bargain, made 
a moſt impudent requeſt to the ſenate, that they might be 
diſcharged of ſo much of their rents as they thought would 
burthen them too much. It was impoſſible for Cato to be 
patient under ſuch a demand: he oppoſed it with all his 
might; and on the other fide Cicero, who knew of what con- 
fequence it was not to diſoblige the order, ſupported them no 
teſs vigorouſly: the diſpute between them laſted a good while; 
but at length Cato, who had juſtice and — his 
N | N ide, 
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ſide, got the better, and the petition was rejected. Experi- 
ence ſoon ſhewed how much more uſeful it would have been 
for the Commonwealth to have followed Cicero's advice. The 
knights, exaſperated at the ſeverity of the ſenate, abandoned 
their party, and gave themſelves up to Cæſar, who knew very 
well how to turn this diviſion to his own advantage. It was 
the fault of Cato not to ſee that publick affairs are incapable 
of perfection, and that it is impoſlible to govern a ſtate without 
ſubmitting leſſer intereſts to greater: hence it was that with 
admirable intentions for the ſervice of his country, he ſome- 
times did a great deal of miſchief, for want of diſtinguiſhing 
between what was good in ſpeculation, and what in practice. 
This was ſeldom the caſe with Cicero: when he departed from 
the inteteſts of the Republick, it was for the moſt part with 


his eyes open, and without the excuſe of error. During theſe 


I. E. ep. f. 


wrangles between him and Cato, the triumvirate was ſecretly 
forming, and Cæſar, under the ſpecious pretence of reconciling 
Pompey and Craſſus, was working himſelf into a ſhare of power 
with them, which he knew better than they did how to ſup- 
port. Cicero perceived it, and takes notice to Atticus of 
his growing greatneſs. But as dangerous as this union was to 


.the Commonwealth, he did nat think fit to kt hy it, or break 


with Pompey upon that account; though he makes the ſtrongeſt 
declarations of his reſolution not to abandon the good cauſe, but 
ever to maintain it at all events. It ſeems he flattered himſelf 
with an unaccountable chimera of being able to govern them 
both, as he tells Atticus in the firſt epiſtle of the ſecond book. 
And again, in the third of the ſame book, he informs his 
friend that Cæfar had aſſured him he would do nothing but by 
bis advice: poſſibly Cæſar, being ſenſible of his foible, might 
have ſoothed his vanity in making him believe ſo; but it is 
much more likely, that his condu& was owing to other mo- 
tives which are mentioned in that letter, viz. Reditus in gratiam 
cum inimicis, pax cum multitudine, ſenectutis otium. Thus 


he manifeſtly gave up the care of the Commonwealth to a pre- 


. Carious 


_ THE LIFE OF CICERO. 
carious ſafety and. ſhameful eaſe ;.. but he could not help re- 
proaching himſelf for it at the end of the letter, and acknow- 
ledging that this was acting very differently from the virtuous 
maxims of his conſulſhip, and very much beneath his repu- 
tation. „ eee 
The fifth letter of the ſecond book is ſo extraordinary a con- 
feſſion of his weakneſs, not to give it a worſe name, that I am 
ſurprized how it came to drop from him even to ſo intimate a 
friend as Atticus. He very ingenuouſly tells him, That if 
they whom he afterwards calls Tyrants, would have bribed 
him with the place of augur, they had it in their power to 
have gained him. Quo guidem uno (Auguratu Jeit.),4g0 ab iſtis 
capi poſſum ; wide levitatem meam. But, being diſappointe 
in the object of his ambition, he reſolves, out of the abundance 
of his virtue, to retire from buſineſs, and philoſophize: accord- 
ingly he went into the country; and in the letters he wrote from 
thence, treats both Clodius and Pompey with great contemp 
and even threatens the laſt with a publick recantation of all 
the fine things he had faid of him. While he was abſent, 
Pompey married Czfar's daughter; upon which, Cicero, whoſe 
penetration ſaw all the conſequences. of this fatal alliance, re- 
turned to Rome, and, joining with Curio and other oppoſers of 
Cæſar in the ſenate, endeavoured to obſtruct his deſigns, though 
without offending Pompey, with whom he ſtill kept up a ſhew 
of friendſhip. But the ſtorm which had hung over him ſo 
long now broke upon his head: Cæſar, to be revenged, afliſted 
Clodius, and got him to be choſen: tribune of the people. No 
ſooner was he entered upon this office, but he openly menaced 
Cicero with a proſecution for the death of the conſpirators. 
This threw him into one of his uſual terrors; but Pompey 
Hattered him with repeated aſſurances that he would: not 
ſuffer Clodius to Ae ny at firſt he gave credit to theſe pro- 
miſes; but finding that the defign againſt him ſtill went on, 
he began to ſuſpect that he was betrayed. His affairs were in 
this diſagreeable poſture, when Cæſar, who deſired only to 
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draw him off from giving him trouble at Rome, offered to 
carry him his lieutenant into Gaul, for which province he was 
ready to ſet out. Plutarch ſays he ſollicited it himſelf, but 
the letters to Atticus expreſsly affirm that the propoſal came 
from Cæſar. Be it how it will, there could nothing more ad- 
vantageous have happened to Cicero at that time. The employ- 
ment was very honourable, and would have effectually ſecured 
him from the malice and power of his enemies: being ſenſible 
of this himſelf, he was inclined to accept of it, and would 
have gone with Cæſar, if Clodius, perceiving that he was in 
danger of loſing his revenge, had not very artfully changed his 
conduct, and, by affecting to ſeem moderate and void of rancour, 
perſuaded people that he had laid aſide his reſentment, and 
was even diſpoſed to a reconciliation if ſought for. Cicero was 
weak enough to be duped by this behaviour, and refuſed the 
lieutenancy of Cæſar, who thereupon inſiſted with Pompey 
upon giving him up to the fury of Clodius, and declared in an 
aſſembly of the people, that he thought Cicero had acted ille- 


gally in putting to death the accomplices of Catiline. Clodius 


puſhed the affair ſo vigorouſly, that Cicero foon found he had 
undone himſelf in not making uſe of Cæſar's offer. He fell 
into a moſt unmanly dejection, changing his robe, and walking 
about the ſtreets in a ſordid habit, to move the compaſſion of 
the people, while Clodius inſulted and reviled him for his want 
of ſpirit. The ſenate indeed, and the whole equeſtrian order, 

ve him all the marks he could deſire of affection and concern; 
but the faction againſt him was the ſtronger: Craſſus was his 
enemy upon many accounts, Catulus was dead, Lucullus re- 
tired from bufineſs: Pompey was his only reſource, and he ſtill 
counted upon ſome return for the many ſervices he had done 
him in the courſe of his adminiſtration. But it is the juſt pu- 
irſhment of thoſe who make themſelves the tools of other mens 
ambition, That, whenever the intereſts of thoſe they ſerve may 


Happen to demand it, they are ſure to be ſacrificed : for no very 


anbitrows'man was ever orateful any further than it was uſeful 
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70 him to be ſo. This Cicero moſt cruelly experienced, when, 
going to Pompey to implore his protection, he, to avoid his im- 
portunities or reproaches, refuſed to ſee him. Upon this he ut- 
terly loſt all hopes, and, abandoning himſelf to the moſt abje& 
complaints, conſulted with his friends what he ſhould do to 


avoid the preſent danger. Moſt of them adviſed. him to go 


voluntarily into baniſhment, as the only means to prevent a 
Civil War; which council he reſolved to follow, as moſt con- 
formable to his own genius and circumſtan ce. 

In how ſpiritleſs and effeminate a manner he behaved during 
his exile, is ſufficiently known to all the world; the ſtain that 
is left upon his character was too great to be varniſhed over by 
all the glory of his triumphant return, which he chiefly owed 
to the imprudence of Clodius in quarreling with Pompey, 
though the vigorous proceeding of his friend Milo and the 
firmneſs of the ſenate were of no ſmall ſervice to him. As 
ſoon as he was re-eſtabliſhed in his former dignities, he linked 
himſelf more cloſely than ever in friendſhip with Pompey, 
making his court to Cæſar at the ſame time, whom he found it 
was not ſafe for him to offend. This complaiſance had the 
effect that he propoſed from it; he obtained the place of au- 
gur which he defired ſo paſſionately, and not long after the go- 
vernment of Cilicia. His behaviour in the adminiſtration of 


this province would have done him a great deal of honour, if 


he could have been content with the reputation he had ac- 


quired of a wiſe and upright magiſtrate, without aiming at the - 
glory of a ſoldier, to which he was far from having fo good a 


title. Cato's anſwer to the letter, in which he ſolicits him to 
get a triumph decreed him by the ſenate, is a very: handſome 
reproof of his vanity, and a more gentle one than one would 
have expected from the roughneſs of that great man's character. 


But notwithſtanding all the pains he took to foften his denial, 
Cicero was prievouſly offended at it; which ill diſpoſition of 


his, the enemies of Cato, particularly Cæſar, omitted no endea- L.vi.ep.r, 2. 


vours to confirm. Upon his return to Rome he found the 
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Civil War juſt ready to break out between him and Pompey: 
this extreamly embarraſſed him, for he was very deſirous to be 
upon good terms with both, and both equally courted him to 
their party. At firſt he attempted to bring them to ſome 
agreement, but he ſoon found that deſign impracticable; for 
ambition, which had formerly made them friends, now made 
them enemies: then he laboured to difluade Pompey in parti- 
cular from hazarding a war, by repreſenting to him the inequa- 
lity of their forces, and that it was now too late to quarrel with 
the man whom he himſelf had made ſo ſtrong : theſe argu- 
ments, juſt and reafonable as they were, had no effect upon 
Pompey, who was infatuated with a vain conceit of his own 
power, and a falſe confidence which betrayed him to his ruin. 
All his efforts towards preventing a rupture meeting with no 
ſucceſs, Cicero found himſelf in the greateſt perplexities for 
which of the two factions he ſhould declare. On one fide he 
faw a general without authority, troops without obedience, 
neglect of all neceſſary preparation, and a continual ſeries of 
miſtakes; on the other an active leader, a well-diſciplined - 
army, great courage, and admirable conduct: whichever got 
the better, the Commonwealth was almoſt equally ſure of being 
inſlaved. That this was the caſe, very plainly appears from 
many paſlages in his Epiſtles to Atticus, where he ſays, That 
let the ſucceſs of the Civil War be what it would, the conſe. 
quence of it would certainly be a tyrant. I ſhall only cite 
one, which is in the 7th letter of the 7th book, Depugna, in- 
quis, potius quam fervias : ut quid“ fi victus eris, proſcribare; 
i viceris, tamen jervias. The only difference was, That the 
tyranny of Pompey would be eſtabliſhed upon the authority of 
the ſenate, and Czfar chofe rather to build his upon the favour 
of the people. Under theſe difficulties Cicero remained ſome 
time in a moſt uneafy ſituation; at laſt he tells Atticus the 
L,vii. ep. 7- concluſion of all his reaſonings in the following words: Quid 
| ergo, inquis, acturus es? Idem quod pecudes gue depul/e ſui ge- 
neris ſeguuntur greges : ut bos armenta, fic ega bongs viras, aut 
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eos qui ditumtur boni, ſequar, etiam , ruent. He reſolves to 


herd with his own kind; that is, to follow. thoſe who had the re- 


putation of being the honeſt party, the majority of ſenators, 
and the men whoſe dignity was moſt eminent in the Common- 
wealth. But though he had taken this reſolution, he delayed a 
good while to execute it, from the natural timidity of his temper. 
In the mean time, ſome of his friends that were. in Cæſar's army, 
and Cæſar himſelf, were very earneſt with him to ſtand neuter: 
at leaſt, if he would not join with them, which conduct they 
perſuaded him would be moſt for his honour, as well as infi- 
nitely for his advantage. But Pompey preſſed him to come 
immediately to his camp, and in ſuch a manner as let him ſee, 
that he reſented the uncertainty of his behaviour. This alarmed 
him, and he began to declare himſelf according to his firſt in- 
tention, though he every day ſaw more reaſon to apprehend the 
ill ſucceſs of their party. But what determined him at laſt was 
the ſeverity with which Pompey threatened to proceed againſt 


at 


all who remained unactive and neuters in the quarrel ; Crudeliter Ad Familia- 
minabitur otioſis, ſays he in a letter to one of his friends. And OOPS 
in another. to Atticus he tells him, that the leaſt he (Atticus) 34 Varo- 


nem, | or "op 


would ſuffer. if Pompey ſhould be victorious, was a confiſcationey. 6. 
of all his fortune; and that as many as continued in the fame 
_ neutrality muſt expect to come. off no better. He himſelf. 


therefore, upon the report of ſome diſadvantage Cæſar lay under. 
in Spain (which, contrary to the expeQation of his enemies, he. 
ſoon ſurmounted), ſet fail, and joined Pompey. at his camp in 
Greece, who received him coldly, as knowing he came thither. 
very much againſt his will. He endeavoured: to revenge him-- 
ſelf by bitter railleries upon the ill management of their 
affairs, and ſo derided the weakneſs of the party, that it 


drew from Pompey this ſevere reproof, Paſf into Ceſar's 


camp, and then. you will. give over ridiculing us, and begin 
zo fear us. Cicero ſo far followed his. advice, that he with- 
drew himſelf before the battle of Pharſalia, and immediately: 
after that deciſive action made his peace with the conqueror. 
8 ; From 
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From that time to the death of Czfar, he led a moſt inglorious 
and diſhonourable life, courting the uſurper, whom in his heart 
he hated, with the moſt abje& and ſervile adulations, entirely 
forgetting the dignity of his former character, and not even 
hiding the diſgraceful circumſtances of his preſent ſituation by 
a prudent and modeſt retreat, but expoſing them to the eyes 
of the publick, and braving the cenſures of mankind. Vet in 
this unworthy and contemptible ſcene of action, which brought 
ſuch a cloud upon his reputation, one merit he ſtill preſerved, 
that in his flatteries to Czfar he ſhewed a regard to the interefts 
of his friends, and the ſafety of thoſe who had faithfully ſerved 
the Commonwealth. Such a conduct ſhews there were yet 
ſome ſparks of virtue remaining in him; and though it does 
not atone for the mean homage which he paid to the tyrant of 


his country, yet it certainly leſſens the guilt and takes off 


from the infamy of his crime. The conſpiracy againſt Cæſar, 
which was formed and executed without his participation, is a 
plain proof how low he was then fallen in the opinion of honeſt 
men; for who was ſo fit to have engaged in a deſign againſt the 


life of an uſurper, as the deſtroyer of Catiline and his accom- 


plices ? from whom could the Republick ſo properly expect 
her freedom, as from him who had before defended it in fo 
imminent a danger? But they who eſpouſed that caufe which 
he had deſerted, ſaw and knew that he had no longer ſpirit 
enough for ſo great an undertaking ; and therefore they con- 
tented themſelves with requiring his approbation afterwards, 
which they were ſatisfied he would not refuſe them when the 
blow was ſtruck; and then indeed, as they expected he would 


do, he returned to the maxims of his former policy, and his 
Character in ſome meaſure recovered its former luſtre. He en- 


tered into the intereſts of the conſpirators, and did them all the 
ſervice he was able, the particular inſtances of which it will 
not be neceſſary to mention here. But when he found that all 
was going again to wreck by the cabals of Antony and other 


friends of Cæſar, when Brutus and the other heads of the con- 


ſpiracy 
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iracy were obliged to yield to the violence of the conjuncture 
Tt Wadi Italy, he too judged it. prudent to retire, and took 


ſhipping to go into Greece; but, meeting with contrary winds, 


he was driven back once or twice to ſhore ; by which delay, 


time was given to his friends in Rome to acquaint him with 
Antony's having made a decree, for the 
of the difatorſhip, which Sylla and Cæſar had made fo odious, 
and ſome other popular acts, that gave them hopes he would re- 
turn to his duty, and no longer hinder the reſtoration of the 
Commonwealth. Being thus called back by, what he terms 
himſelf, the general voice of his country, and looking upon 
the accidents which had delayed his paſſage as miraculous de- 
clarations of the will of Providence to command his return, he 


the whole city with uncommon honours. But the 
he had conceived of Antony did not- laſt long : ſome harſh 


words he ſpoke in the ſenate concerning him, occaſioned a very 


ſharp reply, which Antony reſenting, loudly threatened him 


in his oration, and accuſed him as an accomplice of Czfar's _ 
murder. Cicero from that moment kept no meaſures with him; 


but, arming himfelf with all the thunder of hiseloquence, poured 
forth thoſe terrible invectives which compelled the fenate to de- 
clare war upon Antony, and ſoon after drove him out of Italy. 


This was certainly a very great-aQion, and one of the ſhining; 
parts of Cicero's life; but poſſibly he would have done the 
ſtate more ſervice, in the ſituation it then was, if his animoſity 
againſt Antony had been leſs violent, becauſe it precipitated | 


the execution of thoſe defigns which ended in the ruin of the 


Commonwealth; at leaſt this was the opinion of Brutus, as 

appears by ſeveral paſſages in his letters. But there is another 
part of his conduct, which it will be more difficult to know how 
to juſtify, © I mean his committing the ſafety of the Republic 
to an ambitious boy, who, from the near relation he bore to 
Cæſar, could never be a proper perſon to defend it in conjunc- 
tion with his father's murderers, At firſt indeed it might look . 


perpetual aboliſhment . 


made what haſte he could to Rome, where he was received by 


opinion 
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like good policy, to make uſe of his credit among the friends 


and ſoldiers of Julius Cæſar, againſt the more formidable great- 
neſs of Mark Antony; but when he afterwards grew ſo power- 
ful, it was a moſt inconſiderate and fatal miſtake to continue 
him any longer in employment, and put the laſt ſtake of liberty 
into the hands of one who had fo great temptations to betray 
it. It ſeems Octavius, unexperienced as he was, had diſco- 
vered the old man's weak ſide, and, by flattering and perſua- 
ding him that he would always ac ſubſervient to his authority, 
had engaged him to that exceſſive confidence which his friends 


ſaw the danger of, though he did not. Brutus in particular, 


whoſe eyes were ever open to all that might affect the Com- 
monwealth, made him ſtrong and frequent inſtances to have a 


care of ſetting up one tyrant while he was pulling down another :. - 


but when, without any regard to theſe remonſtrances, he car- 
ried his ſervility ſo far as even to ſupplicate Octavius for the 
lives of Brutus and the other conſpirators, that truly great and 
free- ſpirited Roman could not help venting bis indignation 
ainſt him in two letters, one to Atticus, and the other to 
Cicero himſelf, which are at the ſame time the nobleſt monu- 
ments of the heroick virtue of him that wrote them, and the 
moſt unanſwerable condemnations of that conduct which gave 
occaſion to them. And indeed he had too much reaſon to ſay, 
that Cicero acted as if he was not ſo ſollicitous about ſecuring 
the liberty of his country, as to chuſe a maſter who would be 
favourable to himſelf. But what moſt of all exaſperated Brutus 
was, that in the exceſs of his complaiſance for Octavius, he had 
even reflected upon Caſca, whoſe cauſe had been eſpouſed by him 
with ſo much warmth, and upon whoſe action he had beſtowed 
fuch high encomiums, while he had freedom and courage to 
ſpeak his mind. Of this Brutus, whoſe reputation was ſtrongly 
linkt to that of Caſca, moſt grievouſly complains to Atticus, 
and tells him with a noble contempt, that though he and his 
aſſociates, 1n the generous deſign of delivering the whole world, 
from flavery, did not boaſt ſo much of the Ides of March as Ci- 

| | Cero 


r HR LIFE OF-CLEERO. * 
cero of the ones of December *, yet their glory was not inferior 
to his, nor their characters leſs ſacred. I muſt tranſcribe both 
the letters, if I were to repeat all the admirable reproofs which 
they contain of Cicero's baſeneſs and indiſeretion, in ſo meanly 
courting the enemy of the Commonwealth, and for having 
planted and ſupported a tyranny, whole roots were like to 
ſtrike deeper, and grow more ftrongly, than that of Antony; 
which he valued himſelf upon having attempted to deſtroy. . All 
that can be alledged in his excuſe is, that he believed he ſhould 
be able to deprive OQavius of the power he had given him, 
when the intereſt of the ſtate ſhould require it: there are ſome: 
paſſages in the hiſtory of thoſe times,. which ſeem to favour 
this ſuppoſition, and even to aſſure us, that he intended doing 
it, when he was prevented by the ſudden forming of the tri- 
umvirate. It is ſaid that Panſa, who received a mortal wound 
at the battle of Modena, declared at his death, to the young 
Cæſar, that the ſenate only made uſe of him as an inſtrument 
of their vengeance upon Antony, and that they were determin- 
ed to make him the next ſacrifice to the jealouſy of the repub- 
lick. There was alſo an expreſſion of Cicero reported to him, 
in which, by an equivocation eaſily underſtood, there was inti-- 
mated a deſign to cut him off [laudandum juvenem ornandums) Feit. P. 
zollendum) as ſoon as he had ſerved their turn; upon zl. ad Fani- 
which, he openly declared that he would take care. to put 2 85 
it out of their power. If this was the caſe, it very much 
takes off from the ingratitude of Octavius, in conſenting to the 
death of his benefactor, ſince ſuch double dealing could hardly 
deſerve the name of an obligation, let the effects of - it be ever 
ſo advantageous. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think, that 
though his behaviour in regard to Cæſar was productive of infi-- 
nite miſchiefs, yet he meant well in it to the Commonwealth, 
and that the fault was rather of. his judgement than his heart: 
but to whatever cauſe it is to be aſcribed, he ſuffered death as 
a puniſhment for it, and fell himſelf the earlieſt victim to that 
e7 ff  # Atwhich time Cicero quaſhed the conſpiracy of Catiline. WER 155 
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OBSERVATIONS ON!  - 
like good policy, to make uſe of his credit among the friends 
and ſoldiers of Julius Cæſar, againſt the more formidable great. 


neſs of Mark Antony; but when he afterwards grew ſo power- 
ful, it was a moſt inconſiderate and fatal miſtake to continue 
him any longer in employment, and put the laſt flake of liberty 
into the hands of one who had fo great temptations to betray 
it. It ſeems Octavius, unexperienced as he was, had diſco» 
vered the old man's weak ſide, and, by flattering and perſua- 
ding him that he would always act ſubſervient to his authority, 
had engaged him to that exceſſive confidence which his friends 
ſaw the danger of, though he did not. Brutus in particular, 


| Whoſe eyes were ever open to all that might affect the Com- 


monwealth, made him ſtrong and frequent inſtances to have a 


care of ſetting up one tyrant while he was pulling down another: 


but when, without any regard to theſe remonſtrances, he car- 
ried his ſervility ſo far as even to ſupplicate Octavius for the 

lives of Brutus and the other conſpirators, that truly great and 
free-ſpirited Roman could not help venting his indignation 
againſt him in two letters, one to Atticus, and the other to 
Cicero himſelf, which are at the ſame time the nobleſt monu- 
ments of the heroick virtue of him that wrote them, and the 
moſt unanſwerable condemnations of that conduct which gave 
occaſion to them. And indeed he had too much reaſon to ſay, 
that Cicero acted as if he was not ſo ſollicitous about ſecuring 
the liberty of his country, as to chuſe a maſter ho would be 
favourable to himſelf. But what moſt of all exaſperated Brutus 
was, that in the exceſs of his complaiſance for Octavius, he had 
even reflected upon Caſca, whoſe cauſe had been eſpouſed by him 


with ſo much warmth, and upon whoſe action he had beſtowed 


fuch high encomiums, while he had freedom and courage to 
ſpeak his mind. Of this Brutus, whoſe reputation was ſtrongly 


linkt to that of Caſca, moſt grievouſly complaias to Atticus, 


and tells him with a noble contempt, that though he and his 
aſſociates, in the generous deſign of delivering the whole world 
from ſlavery, did not boaſt ſo much of the Idea of March as Ci- 


Cero 
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cero of the Mones of December i, yet their glory was not inferior i 


the letters, if I were to repeat all G reproofs 44-94 
they contain of Cicero's baſeneſs and indiſeretion, in ſo meanly 
courting the enemy of the Commonwealth, and for having 
planted and ſupported a tyranny, whoſe roots were like to 


to his, nor their characters leſs ſacred. I muſt tranſcribe both 


kalle derper, and grow more Rrongly, than that of Antony ; 


- 


which he valued himſelf upon having attempted to deſtroy. All 
that can be alledged in his excuſe is, that he believed he ſhould 
be able to deprive Octavius of the power he had given him, 


when the intereſt of the ſtate ſhould require it: there are ſome 


paſſages in the hiſtory of thoſe times, which ſeem to favour 
this ſuppoſition, and even to aſſure us, that he intended doing 
it, when he was prevented by the ſudden forming of the tri- 
umvirate. It is ſaid that Panſa, who received a mortal wound 
at the battle of Modena, declared at his death, to the young 
Cæſar, that the ſenate only made uſe of him as an inſtrument 
of their vengeance upon Antony, and that they were determin- 
ed to make him the next ſacrifice to the jealouſy of the repub- 
lick. There was alſo an expreſſion of Cicero reported to him, 
in which, by an equivocation eaſily underſtood, there was inti- 


mated a defign to cut him off ¶laudandum juvenem ornandum V. Epit. B. 
I. ad Fami- 


zollendum) as ſoon as he had ſerved their turn; upon: 
which, he openly declared that he would take care to put 


it out of their power. If this was the caſe, it very much 


takes off from the ingratitude of OQavius, in conſenting to the 


ares, EP. 20. 


death of his benefactor, ſince ſuch double dealing could hardly 


deſerve the name of an obligation, let the effects of - it be ever 


ſo advantageous. Upon the whole, I am inclined to think, that 


though his behaviour in regard to Cæſar was productive of infi-- 


nite miſchiefs, yet he meant well in it to the Commonwealth, 


and that the fault was rathet᷑ of his judgement than his heart: 
but to whatever cauſe it is to be aſcribed, he ſuffered death as 
2 puniſhment for it, and fell himſelf the earlieſt victim to that 
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bee Fluch. tyranny his mifnianagefnent had eftablifhed. There was tome 


thing mean in tlie circuniſtances that itnthedidtely pieteded his 


murder; bit at the inſtant of death itſelf he beliaved with digs 


nity, and ſhewed a firmneſs not unworthy of a Roman. 
In his private character he was very athiable, only ſometimes 


too much given to raillety, a fault which very witty men arg 
feldom with enough to ſhun. I cannot paſs fo fevere 4 
cenſure as ſome have done upon his grief for the death of 
his daughter Tullia, whoſe extraordinary merit is a fuffici- 
ent anſwer to thoſe who reproach it with the name of 
weakneſs, Great minds are tnoft ferifible of fach loſſes; 
and the ſentiments of humanity and affection are ufually moſt 
tender, where in every other reſpect there is the greateft 
ſtrength of reaſon. 2 7 
1 ſhall cloſe theſe obſervations with one remark upon the 
works of Cicero, that they afe a ſtrong proof how eſſential free- 
dom is to the excellency of writing, particularly in the two 
moſt manly kinds of it, philoſophy and oratory; ſince, after the 
loſs of the Roman liberties, they were ſo far from ever being 
equalled, that all attempts which wete made to imitate them, 
ſerved only to demonſtrate that the genius and learning of Rome 


were ſunk together with its conſtitution. Poetry indeed, and 
other parts of literature which are only proper for amuſement, 
may poſſibly flouriſh under the ſmiles of an arbitrary Prince; but 
force and ſolidity of reaſoning, or a ſublime and commanding 
eloquence, are inconſiſtent with ſlaviſh reſtraint, or timorous 
dependancy. a 
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$5107 AST Jon 7. 

1 Voih = 2 5 | I 
aaa: 2 fi is, 55 
TN the early;part of my 1 — I wrote a Titde treatiſe, en- 
titled 0% eee « on the Life of Gi gero, Which went 
through two editions ; the firſt 2 in the ear 173 r, che 
Seca in the year 1741; During the laſt of ele years Dr. 
Middleton alſo publiſhed his Life 97 Cicero, \ in the preface to 
which elegant and elaborate: work he did me the honour to 
take ſome notice of mine, and expreſſed a wiſh that I ſhould 
re-configer - the ſubje& in a more extenſive view of that great 
man's Whole conduct. Finding my mind diſengaged from 
other occupations, I now "obey that call; and, upon examining 
the general ſtate of the times in which Cicero lived, I have made 

ſoms reflections, which induce me to enlarge my firſt deſign, 
ſo as to take in the whole period from the firſt alteration of 
che Roman republick into an abſolute monarchy, by the ſhort 
uſurpation of Cornelius 8 ylla, to the final. ſettlement of the 
Imperial power, another 10 pecies of deſpotiſm, no leſs violently 
aſſumed, but more A exerciſed, and more artful'y 
alle, by en , | 


* 


” . a 


ein 
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OBSERVATIONS ON  _ 
The means by which Sylla, after a dangerous contefft, ob- 
tained an uncontrouled dominion over Rome, are fo well ſet 


See ru Vit. forth by Plutarch, that no comment upon them will be neceſ- 


Civili, I. i. 


army. But it muſt be alſo obſerved, that although the diſ- 


againſt them by ſeditious plebeians. And -this anarchy ſoon 
conſtrained both parties to reſort to a military fore. 


App. Alexn ſary here. I thall only take notice of a weighty abſcyration, 


made by another hiſtorian, who wrote in thoſe times, viz. that 
the army, which, under the command of this conſul, expelled 
Caius Marius and all his party out of Rome, was the firſt 
Roman army which ever had entered into that city in a boſtile 
manner. To this I will add, that Sylla was the firſt Roman 
general who ventured to reſiſt a decree of the people, how- 
ever ill procured, and to continue himfelf in the command of 


an army ꝗgainſt their orders, by the aid and ſtrength of that 


ſentions preceding this event had not riſen to the heighth of 
civil war, yet for ſome time before theſe legions drew their 
{words in their general's quarrel, the violent outrages of the 


tribune Sulpicius and his armed band of ruffians, which he 
called his Anti- ſenate, had, in effect, de 
vernment and liberty of the Rate. Nor was it only che fi 
of a popular faction which had produced theſe diſorders. Ry 
the barbarous murter of Tiberius Graechus the ſenate itſalf had 
ſet the example of ſuch pernicious riots. The laws, which 
could not guard the ſacred perfon of a tribune from the chabs.oba 
mob brought againſt him by the nobles, became as unable 10 
protect the nobles from the daggers of villatns, banded /t 


firoyed the legal go- 


ogether 


* 


At the end of the civil war, Sylla found himſelf ster of 


the Roman Commonwealth. Hadthe:- then theathed«theiſword, 
without doing any injury to the freedom of this country; he 
would have been ranked among her | 


heroes: but, 
againſt the whole tenor of his former behaviour, he ſhewed 
himſelf a worſe tyrant than Marius had been in the utmoſt ex- 
ceſſes of his deſpotiſm and eruelty, after Cinna had brought him 
back to Rome. | + | | 


THE ROMAN HISTQRY. 


It would be out of the 
remarks, were I to relate all the horrors of the bloody proſcrip- 
tion carried on by Sylla's orders: but, concerning the ma- 
giſtracy, under the name of which he choſe to exerciſe his A 
ranny, (I mean the dictatorſhip) ſomething mult be ſaid in this 

The 


the Proud, or, as forge reckon, only eight, (ita lex jubebat de 
dlictatore creando lata,) a law was made for the creating of a 
dictator, with a power ſuperior to that of all other officers, 
military or civil, and ſubject to no appeal, being only reſtrained 
by the following limitations that it was to be exerciſed within 
the bounds of Italy, and not for more than ſix months. The 


fs of what I propoſe in theſe - 


inſtitution of this office was almoſt — with the 
liberty of Rome. Twelve years after the expulſion of Tarquin unde 


31 


idea of it ſeems to have been taken from Alba, of which city Lv. apa. 


the Romans were a colony, and may therefore have adopted, 
without much deliberation, what had been practiſed there: 
but the occaſion of their having recourſe to it was (according 
to Livy) the inſtant dread of a war, which thirty Latin cities, 


Rome. : B 6 
Other reaſons have been given, but this ſeems the moſt pro- 


bable; becauſe military operations are better carried on by a 


ſingle commander, than by two equal chiefs ; and the people, at 
a time of imminent danger, might more eafily be induced to 
conſtitute ſuch an officer for the defence of their country againſt 


foreign enemies, than if the law had been firſt propoſed by the 
ſenate fox am political putpoſe. Yet they ſhould have conſi- 


dered, that the dictatorial power extended over the ftate, as well 
as over the army, and that the nobles might uſe it as an engine 
againſt bm upon other vecaions. — — De: 
The nomination of this magiſtrate appears 
aſſigned by law to either of the two conſuls ; but the choice 
was confined to ſome one of thoſe ſenators who had before ob- 
tained the confulſhip : and the uſual method Was, for the ſenate 


confederated with the Sabines, threatened. to make againſt 


to have been 
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to decree, upon any great exigency, that à dictator o. ſhould be 
made, and to direct on what perſon of conſular 


nomination ſhould fall. Vet it was in the power of either of 
the conſuls, without any order from them, and without the ap- 
probation of his colleague, to name, of his own accord, 'any * 


conſular ſenator to this ſupreme magiſtracy ; 3 and their appro- 


L. iv. c. 13, 
14, 15. 
Kun. Urb. 


bation, concurring with fuch an appointment, fully ratified 
and confirmed it, however diſagreeable it might bt to the 
people. A remarkable inſtance of this, and likewiſe of the 

uſe.occafionally made of the diQatorial power for the purpoſes * 
of the ſenate, occurs in the account which is given by Livy. of ' 


Colic wall the events of the 2 316 from the building - of Rome. Ile 


tells us, that the ſenate reproaching the co fals with a negledt 
of their duty, for not having exerted the authority of their 
charge, to puniſh a conſpiracy of the Roman knight, Spurius 
Melius, with ſome tribunes of the people, ee the com- 
monwealth, one of them ſaid, * The blame laid on them was 
unjuſt : for they, being ſubject to the controul of the laws, 
which had given an appeal from them to the people, wanted 

ſtrength: in their magiſtracy, more than they did in their minds, 


to inflict the vengeance due to a crime of this nature. Ohr 


Me non forti ſolum vira, fed etiam libero exſolutogue legum din. 
culis. Ttaque ſe dictatorem Lucium Quintium dicturum. ] That 
there was need of a man, not only courageous, but moreover ' 


free, and nos fettered with the reftraints of ze laws. : He theres ys 


Jate would name Lucius Ruintius diftatos.!> = eo ragitid 


The whole ſenate approving it, Lucius Quintius Was YI: 3 
ingly named. to that offiee'; and the next day guards'of fol> 


diers having been placed in the forum; Caius 'Servilius:Ahala, 
whom he had appointed his general of the horſe; site en, 
by his orders, to come before his tripunal, and u 
the charge brought again hum in the ſenate,” But, be calling 3 
on the people to ſuccour hic in hie anger, which, he , 
was drawn upon him by his kindneſs ie en _ 


the ſenate," ſome of cn e Lin __ the * 'of- * 


ity the 


T N * AN HIS T OR L. 

officer, who wasig carry him before the diQator : where- 
upon Servitius, aſlified: by A hip 411 of young patricians, followed. 
him into the crowd, in hich he had taken refuge, and killed 
him there wich his own hand: after which, covered; over with the 
blood he had ſhed, he went back e 1 5 told 55 5 5 
he had done. That magiſtrate praiſed him for. having freed the 
republick ; and then, incan, harangue, which he made to the 
people, whom the fight; of, this. deed; had 8 into A 
tumult, declared, ¶ Mælium jure cœſum, etiam fi regni cri- 
mine inſons fuerit, qui vocatus a magiſiro equitum ad: difatorem 
nom veniſſet, )- That Malius, though he, were innocent of aſpir 4 
to make himſelf king , Rome, with which he had been charg 
was yer juſtly put to death becauſe, 8 been cited by. the 
maſter | of tbe. Horſes io come e e Adlator, We; did, nat 
COME. 1 moves 233911 0 49 N 

When we conſider, that. this man was T's 14 guilty of no 
other treaſon, than affecting to render himſelf too Popular, by lar- 
geſſes of corn to the people, in a time of great dearthʒ it muſt ap- 
pear. that a power, which, upon ſuch an occaſion, could ſo ſud- 


denly be called forth, and ſo violently. exerciſed, was not very con- 


fiſtent with the much - hoaſted liberty of the Roman republick. 


The conſtitution of that ſtate is praiſed by Polybius, as a Poyb.1 vi. 


happy” mixture of, monarchy, ariſtocracy, . and democracy; 


but the dictatorſlip brought into it a kind of domination . 


more properly 1 than regal. 


For, in a limited menarchy, the king is not abſolute, but 


reſtrained by the laws, and his miniſters are reſponſible to the 


other eſtates of the kingdom, or the courts of judicature 


therein, for any abuſe 5 his power: but a, dictator in 


Rome Cabſolutus ren vinculit was abſolved by his office from 
all reſtraints of the laws, and not accountable to the ſenate, or aſ- 
ſembly of the people, or any other juriſdiction, for any act he had 
done in the exerciſe of his charge, however * red or illegal. 
If it be ſaid; that the re gal power in the Roman conſtitution was 
exerciſed by conſuls, and the dictatorſnip Was only an extra- 
F ordinary 
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ment unites the powers of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and demo- 


impowered fo to do by both houſes of parliament, his mini- 
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ordinary remedy, to which recoorſe was had in ſudden emer - 


gencies, when the ordinary courſe of government was unable 
to anfwer the exigeney of ehe ſtate, or provide for its fafety, L 
anſwer, that not only the corifuls, or the ſenate, or both theſe 
powers united, but the people alſo as one conſtitutional part of 
the 3 common wealth, ought to have judged of the ne- 
ceſſity of employing this remedy, fo dangerous to their ſree- 
dom, and without their conſent it never ſhould have been 
aled. + MY WELL | 5 7 
Thus, in England, where a mixed conſtitution of govern« 


eracy, much more happily than that of Rome ever did, eren 
in it's beſt ſtate, (as I hope to ſhew in the courſe: of theſe 
remarks) if extraordinary dangers require that the Habeas 
Corpus law (the great ſecurity of our freedom) ſhould for a 
time be ſuſpended, it can only be done by the joint advice and 
authority of the whole legiſlature. And if; in any cafe where 
delay would be fatal, the ſafety of the publick apparently obliges 
the king, in whom alone the executive power reſides, to act 
againſt this or any other law, without having been previouſſy 


fters are reſponſible for it to their country, and can no other- 
wiſe be ſecured than by a bill of indemnity, which, if the ne- 
ceſſity pleaded for their juſtification is found to have been real, 
the lords and commons will not refuſe to paſs. But, in Rome, 
a ſingle conſul, agreeing with the ſenate to name a dictator, 
without the concurrence and againſt the will of the people, 
might ſubject, at any time, the liberty and the life of every 
Roman citizen to the arbitrary power of one man, ſet above 
all the laws, and in no way reſo ile, for the exerciſe of his 
ſovereignty, to the juſtice of the ſtate. Indeed, after the 
end of the ſecond Punic war, the ſenate itſelf grew fo jealous of 
the danger of this office, that, for 120 years before Sylla took 


it, no dictator was appointed. The manner in which he choſe 


to haye it conferred on him demands obſervation. 


Both 


THE R OMAN H IS T OR V. 1 


Both the donſule of the year 679, from the building. of Aut 2 
Rome, having periſhed: in the war whieh 8Ila and his, friends “- 
made againſt them, he notified to che ſenate, that, e 
to the cuſtom of their anceſtors in ſuch caſes, they ſhould 
create an interrex, to hold the comitie for electing new conſuls, 

They named to that office the preſident of the ſenate, Lucius 
Valerius Flaocus, to whom Sylla rote, and bade him report 
his opinion to the people, that the preſent tate of affairs re- 
quired the appointment of a dictator; not for the term of ſix 
months, but till the whole commonwealth, and every part of 
the empire, which the civil Wars had ſhaken, ſhould be more 
ſettled, and broug ht into better order ; adding, at. the T bl 31 
end of his letter, that, 15 the ſenate approved it, he offered 
himſelf to do the republick this ſervice. His offer was un- 
derſtood to be a command: he therefore was named diQator E 
the interrex, without any term being fixed for the expiration 
of his office; and thus (ſays 79 — the diftatorſhip, qhich idem. 
had before been. a tynonny dimited ro a, ſhort. time, hir reſtrain 
being taken ff, beanie a grau cempleat. | 
Nor yet was the dictator content with this indefiit 
prolongation of bis power; but cauſed a law to be pro- 
poſed by the interrevx — the people, which . ratified : 
atts, * they might be; and authorized him 10 74 1 
death, without a trial, any citixen of Rome, according to his 
pleaſure. 
Cicero, {peaking of this how: in one of * eien, calls De Lege A- 
it the moſt unjuſt and thei męſt unlile a law, that had ever been 1 
made; and in his treatiſe Ne Legibus, conſiders it as null and p: Legibus, 
void in itſelf. Vet to ſuch an extreme degree of ſervility D's 
were the peop dle and ſenate reduced, that it was enacted wit 
out the Neal oppoſition; and Sylla rewarded Flaccus for 
having been the pxapounder of it, by ning him to the dig 
nity er his general of the horſe. 

Having thus, under the colour nf. a \ legal 8 y. aſſumed 

the "_—_ abſolute and enormous elbe. he made ſeveral 
F 2 n 
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= OBSERVATIONS ON 
laws for the ſettlement of the ſtate, chiefly tending to raiſe the 


power of the fenate. This was contrary to the policy of every 
other tyrant, Who, either at Rome, or elſewhere, had ever 
enſlaved a free country! But the ſpirit of party was ſtrong in 
Sylla's mind; and, as all his greateſt enemies had courted the 
people, he was led by reſentment, and by every connexion he 
had hitherto formed, to favour the nobles. In acting on this 
plan his principal object was, to reduce the authority of the 
tribunes of the people. But, before I take notice of what he 
did to that purpoſe, ſome account muſt be given of the nature 
and power of the eus office. OST eee 
About fifteen years after the expulſion of Tarquin, in the 
260th year of Rome, the people obtained, by a treaty with 
the ſenate, that they ſhould, for the future, have magiſtrates of 
their own, whoſe perſons ſhould be deemed inviolably ſacred; 
and that no patrician ſhould be capable of holding this magiſ- 
tracy, which, by what was called interceſſion, had a power to 
protect them againſt any injuries from the conſuls or ſenate. 
The number of theſe magiſtrates, at their firſt inſtitution, was 
five, and continued ſo till the year of Rome 296, when it was 
augmented to ten, and never afterwards altered. They were 
annually choſen; and a law was made. in the year of Rome 
282, that the elections ſhould be in the aſſembly of the people, 
not by centuries, but by tribes, from which the patricians were 
entirely excluded, and where, the loweſt of the populace always 
making a majority, the ſenſe of the better ſort was little * 
ed. Soon after their firſt creation, the tribunes added to the 
power of protecting the people that of accuſing the nobles and 
judging them by the people, and of ſtopping, by a negative 
from any one of their number, any decree of the ſenate! Theſe 
points being gained notwithſtanding all the force of a warm op- 
pofition on the part of the nobles, the tribunes in proceſs of 
time extended their authority to a right of propoſing any law 
to the people without the aſſent of the ſenate, and referring to 
them any buſineſs treated of in that houſe. _ | fy 


The 


- 


THE ROMAN HES TORY. 37 
The exerciſe of theſe powers was carried on with a violence 
more reſembling the anarchy of a ſtate of war, than the orderly. 
acts of regular magiſtrates in a well-ſettled commonwealth. 
Tiberius Gracchus, in the year of Rome 619, forbade any pub- 
lick buſineſs to be carried on in the city, till, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of one of his colleagues, his Agrarian law had 
been propoſed to the people. He alſo fealed up the door of the 
treaſury, that none of the quæſtors, who had the adminiſtration 
of the publick revenue, might enter into it; and ſtopped the 
prætors from performing the duty of their office in trying of 
cauſes, by threatening them with fines, till every obſtacle to his 
legiſlation from any other magiſtrate ſhould have been removed, | 
In the year of Rome 614, the tribunes of the people contend- I. 
ing for what they had no right to, that each of them ſhould 
have a' power to exempt from the obligation of military ſervice 
ten citizens at his choice; and the conſuls of that year reſiſting: 
the attempt, they ordered both thoſe ſupreme magiſtrates to be 
carried to priſon; which was accordingly done: an ad, by 
which the whole majeſty of the conſular power, which repre- 
ſented the regal, was violated and deſtroyed. If ſuch exertions 
of the tribunitial power had been frequent, the government: 
muſt have fallen into a mere democracy, or rather, indeed, 
into a tyrannical oligarchy in the perſons of the tribunes ; but 
the adminiftration of this power being divided, at firſt, between 
five perſons, and afterwards between ten, a check was uſually given 
tothe extravagances of it, by the oppoſition of ſome one among. 
thoſe magiſtrates to what. the others propoſed :. and to this, on 
many occaſions, the ſenate had recourſe, particularly in their see L. 


conteſt with Tiberius -Gracchus about his A grarian laws, the! ir. 4 


paſſing of which they obſtructed by the interceſſion or negative , . 


of Marcus Odtavius, one of his colleagues: nor could he any ppb 
otherwiſe get over that obſtacle; than by cauſing the people to E ene 


| | g l 5 „ As xi lviii. 
depoſe Octavius, if he would not deſiſt from that oppoſition Liv Frein 
which his magiſtracy gave him a right to make. This had never en-. 
been done in any other inſtance, and was then conſidered by many 


as. 
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as an odious act of violence, which, for the purpoſes of a factious 


demagogue, flagrantly violated the ſanctity given by the laws 
to the perſon of a tribune, and tended to deſtroy the ſacred 
power of that office by the people themſelyes. But Gracchus 
pleaded, with great force, the neceſſity of it, in order to pre- 
vent the betraying of the people, in points of the higheſt mo- 
ment, by ſome of thoſe very magiſtrates who were inſtituted to 
ſerve them. And it muſt be confeſt that the blame of this ir- 
regular act ought leſs to fall on him than on the bad con- 
ſtitution of the magiſtracy itſelf As unanimity in all thoſe 
inveſted therewith could ſeldom be hoped for, the only means 
of giving confiftency to it, and carrying things on in a quiet 
and orderly courſe, would have been the deciding of all differ- 
ences among them, by a majority of votes: but, zach having 
a power by his ſingle oppoſition, to ſtop any at of his col- 
leagues, the obſtinacy of one was ſufficient to obſtruct any huſi- 


neſs; and that impediment could not be removed by:any other 


method than depriving him of his office. 
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NOTES on the preceding OzsERvATIONS. 


. 34. And the uſual method was, for the ſenate to decree, upon 


any great exigency, that a dictator ſhould be made, and to 


direct on what perſon conſular dignity the nomination 

ſhould fall. Pe Y INN 00 8 

In relating the tranfaQions of the year 318 from the building 
of Rome, Livy uſes theſe words, Major itaque ex civibus 
amiſſis dolor quam lztitia fuſis hoſtibus fuit ; et /enatus (ut in 


- Zrepidis rebus) dictatorem dici Mamercum Amilium juſſit.” 


See alſo other proofs of their exerciſing this power, which the 


J. ix. e. 38. Ann. Urb. Condit. 444. 


ſame hiſtorian gives, 1. iv. c. 46. Ann, Urb. Condit. 317. 
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| THE ROMAN HISTORY: 
| Yet we find that ſome conſuls did not thiok themſelves 


the year of Rome 324, the ſenate, alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary preparations of the Æqui and Volſci againſt the Roman 
Rate, and ſtill more apprehenfive of bad conſequences from the 
diſcord between the two conſul, who differed in all counſels: 


the one from the other, recurred to the expedient of ereating 


a dictator : but thoſe ken re 3 diſcordant in all other 
oints, agreed in pertinaciouſly refufing to name one: Where- 
— as the danger, by new intelligences brought, ſeemed to 
be more and more dreadful, Quintus Servilius Priſcus, who, 


with a great reputation, had held the higheſt dignities of the 


commonwealth, applying himſelf to ſome of the tribunes of 
the people, who were preſent in the ſenate - houſe, told them, 
the ſenate called upon them in that extremity to compell the 
conſuls, by their power, to name a diftator. 
There had never been a precedent, either of ſuch a refuſal 
on the part of the confuls, or of ſuch an application on the 
part of the ſenate. The tribunes, glad of the opportunity to 
augment their power, after conſulting apart with all their 
colleagues, declared, It was their pleaſure, that the conſuls 


ſhould obey the decree of the ſenate; and, if theſe ere perſiſt 
i a longer reſſtance againſt it, they would ſend them to priſom. 


The conſuls, chuſing (fays Livy) to be overcome by the tri- 
bunes rather than by the ſenate, yielded to this command ; 
but not without a proteſt againſt the injury done to the conſu- 
lar power, which the ſenate thus betrayed. Nor yet could 
they agree which ſhould name the dictator, but ended the diſ- 
pute by caſting lots. | i 


In the year of Rome 347, when the conſular office was Lv. l. is. 58. 


exerciſed by three military tribunes, inſtead of two conſuls, 

theſe making a reſiſtance to a decree of the ſenate for creating 

a diQator, the tribunes of the people, were again applied to by 

that body, for the aid of their power to force a compliance : 

but they, diſcontented at ſeeing the plebeians perpetually ex- 
. e cluded, 


— 


bound to obey ſuch an order: for (as Livy alſo informs us) in ir. c 26. 


40 
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NOTES ON 


cluded, by the influence and intrigues of the patricians, from. 
the military tribuneſhip, to which, by law, they might attain, 
though not to the conſulſhip, ſullenly refuſed their aſſiſtance. 


Vet they ſaid, that, when all the dignities of the ſtate ſhould 
be, without diſtinction, communicated to the people, rhey: 
would then take good care that the decrees of the ſenate ſhould. 
not be made ineſtectual by any arrogance of the magiſtrates." 

This reſource having failed, the contention was kept up be- 


tween the ſenate and two of the military tribunes; who, think. 


ing themſelves equal to the conduct of the war, complained 
«© that the dignity they had obtained from the people, ſhould be 

thus taken from them: but the third ſaid, that hitherto he had 
remained filent, becauſe he rather deſired that his collegues 
ſhould yield to the authority of the ſenate, ' without any force 
upon them, than ſuffer the power of the tribunes of the people 
to be implored againft them. That even now he would wil 
lingly give them more time to alter their opinion, if the exi- 
gency of the ſtate could bear that delay; but, as the neceſſity 
of war would not wait for longer conſultations, he would 
prefer the ſervice of the publick to their good-will, and con- 
tenting himſelf with the ſole authority of the ſenate (whatever 
oppoſition might be made againſt it) would name a dictator 
that night.” He did ſo; and this ſhews, that any one of the 
conſuls, or military tribunes, with conſular power, might name 
a dictator without the conſent of his colleague or colleagues: the 
reaſon of which, doubtleſs, was, that the natural unwillingneſs 


in the mind of ſuch a magiſtrate, to make over to another the 


ſupreme command, would probably hinder its being unneceſſa- 
rily or wantonly done; but on many occaſions a contrary diſpo- 
ſation might be well apprehended; and the abſence of one conſul, 
or military tribune, on the public ſervice abroad, might happen to 
diſappoint the deſire of the ſenate, if the concurrenee of both con- 
fuls, or of all the military tribunes, had been neoeſſary to this act. 


Liry,Lxxvi. In the year of Rome 542, the ſenate decreed, that the 
conſul, before he went out of the city, fbould aft the people 


hom | 


THE PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS. 
whom they would be pleaſed to have him name diftator, and 
ſhould name the perſon they ordered; adding, that, if the conſul 
refuſed to refer this matter to the people, the prætor ſhould 
doit; and, if the prætor would not, it ſhould be done by the 
tribunes. The conſul did refuſe, declaring that he would not 
conſult the people on a matter which was in his own power, and 
forbade the prætor to do it; whereupon it was done by the tri- 
bunes of the people, and the people enacted, that Quintus Fulvius, 
who was then at Capua, ſhould be named dictator. Quum conſul 
ſe populum rogaturum negaſſet, quod ſuæ poreſtatts eſſet, præto- 
remque vetuiſſet rogare; tribuni plebis rogarunt, plelſque ſcivit, 
ut Q: Fulvius, qui tum ad Capuam erat, dictator diceretur. 

I find no other inſtance in the Roman hiſtory of the ſenate's 


ſubmitting to the will of the people the nomination of the per- 


ſon who ſhould be raiſed to this office. | £7 th 
The purpoſe of creating a dictator at this time was only. that 
the comitia, or aſſembly of the people for electing the ma- 
giſtrates of the enſuing year, might be held by that officer, in- 
ſtead of one of the conſuls ; it being neceſſary that both ſhould 
be abſent from Rome upon military ſervice, in their ſeveral 
provinces, when the aſſembly was held. The cauſe of referring 
the affair to the people, in this extraordinary manner, was a 
difference which aroſe between the ſenate and the conſul, 
M. Valerius Lævinus; the latter chuſing to name M. Valerius 
Meſſalla, who commanded the Roman fleet in Sicily, to which 
province he was going; and the fathers denying that a dictator 


could legally be named out of Italy. The diſpute was ended, 


in conſequence of the decree of the people, by the other conſul, 
Marcellus, being ſent for to Rome, and naming Quintus Fulvius 


agreeably to their .order. 


P. 32. “He tells us, that the ſenate reproaching the conſuls with 
a a negleR of their duty, for not having exerted the authority of 
their charge, to puniſh a conſpiracy of the Roman knight, Spu- 
rius Mælius, with ſome tribunes of the people, againſt the com- 


G monwealth, 


Ann. Urb. 
Condit, 316. 
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monwealth, one of them ſaid, The blame laid un them was un- 
jut: for they, being ſubjeci to the controul f the laws, which had 
given an appeal from them to the people, wanted ſtrength in 
their magiſtracy, more than they did in their minus, to inflidt the 
vengeance due to a crime of this nature. That there was need of 
a man, not only courageous, but moreover free, and not fettered 
with the reſtraints of the laws. He therefore would name Lucius 
Luintins diftator. The words of Livy are theſe: Tum Titus 
OQuintius, conſules immerito increpari, ait, qui conſtnicti legibus 
de provecatione, ad diſſolvendum imperium latis, nepuaquam 
tantum virium in magiſtratu, ad eam rem pro atrocitate vin- 
dicandum, quantum animi haberent. Opus eſſe non forti ſolum 
viro, ſed etiam libero ex/olutogue legum vinculis. Itaque ſe 

dliclatorem Lucium Quintium diftarum.” 
Theſe words ſeem entitely to overturn the opinion of ſome 
learned writers on the Roman hiſtory, that the law propoſed 
by the confuls, Horatius and Valerius, in the year of Rome 
306, eſtabliſhed a right of appealing to the people againſt the 
acts or decrees of a dictator. For, had this been true, it would 
have been the groſſeſt abſurdity. for Livy to make T. Quintius, 
No more than ten years afterwards, (ann. U. C. 316) give it 
as a reaſon for naming a dictator, that the conſuls, Seeing /ub- 
Jett to the laws of appeal, had not ſtrength in their magiſtracy 
ſufficient for the exigency of the ſtate at that time. A magi- 
trate equally ſubject to the laws of appeal, could not have ſup- 
plied the defect of power in them. But the hiſtorian ſays ex- 
preſsly, that the dictator was free from that reſtraint, liber ex- 
folutuſgue legum vinculis. Indeed it appears that the law of 
Horatius and Valerius had no reference to the diQtatorial 
office, the object of it being to prevent the introduction of any 
new. invented magiſtracy, ſuch as the decemvirate had been, 


. ii. e. 55. without the controul of an appeal to the people. Livy writes of 


it thus: Aliam deinde conſularem legem de provecatione, unicum 
præſidium libertatis, decemvirali poteſtate ever ſam, non reſti- 
Zuunt modo, fed etiam in poſterum muniunt ſanciendo nouam 

EY N legem, 
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THE PRECEDING OBSERVATIONS. 
legem, ne quis ullum magiſtratum fine provocatione crearet, qui 
creaſe — jus faſque efſet occidi, neve ea cædes capitalis noxa 
haberetur.” The diQatorſhip, certainly was not a magiſtracy 
created after this law, having been eſtabliſhed long before, in 
the year of Rome 253 or 257. And what power the law de 
diftatore creando had originally given to it, the ſame hiſtorian 
informs us in the following words: Creato dictatore primum 
Romæ, poſtquam preferri ſecures viderunt, magnus plebem 
metus inceſſit, ut intentiores eflent ad dicto parendum. Neque 
enim, ut in conſulibus, qui pari poteſtate erant, alterius aux- 
ilium, negue provocatio erat, nec ullum, uiſi in curd parendi, 
auxilium. It was therefore a power without appeal, either 
to any other magiſtrate or to the people; a power againſt the 
terror of which the people had no help, but unreſiſting obe- 


dience. And this refutes the opinion of Algernon Sidney, F. 118. 


who, in his celebrated Eflay on Government, contends that 
when dictators are ſaid to have been fre provecatione, it is 
only to be underſtood in relation to other magiſtrates, and not 
to the people; which, he ſays, is clearly proved in the 
„ caſe of Quintus Fabius, whom Papirius, the dictator, 
« would have put to death (Liv. I. iii. c. 33.) Tribunos plebis 
e appello (ſays Fabius's father) et provoco ad populum, eumgue 
„tibi fugienti exercitus tui, fugienti ſenatus judicium, judi- 
cem fero, qui certe unus pluſquam tua diftatura poteſt pol 
* letque : videro ceſſuriiſue fis provocatiani, cui Tullus Hoſ- 


* 7ilius cet? 


But, if we look to what followed (as the ſame Harden ge. 1 Evil. 


the majeſty of his office; and, though he ſpared the life of 
Fabius, at the interceſſion of the people, yet he took. care to 
expreſs, that the offender was not ſaved by any reverſal or 
over-ruling of the ſentence which he had paſt againſt him, nor 
by any right in the tribunes, or in the people, 'to help him, 
but was given to their prayers. © Stupentes tribunos, et ſuam 
Jam vicem magis anxios, quam ejus, cui auxilium ab ſe pe- 
| | G 2 « tebatur, 


44 
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e tebatur, liberavit onere conſenſus populi Romani ad preces 


et obteſtationem verſus, ut fibi penam magiſiri equitum die- 
© zator remitteret, tribuni quoque inclinatam rem in preces ſub- 
* /zcuti orare diftatoremr inſiſtunt ut veniam errori humano, 
« veniam adoleſcentia Q. Fabii daret, ſatis eum pœnarum de- 
« difle. Jam ipſe adolefcens, jam pater M. Fabius contenti- 
ce ni obliti procumbere ad genua, et iram deprecari dictatoris. 
4 Tum diQator, ſilentio facto, bene habet, inquit, Quirites, vicit 
« diſciplina militaris; vicit imperii majeftas, que in diſcrimine 
« fuerunt, am utla poſt hunc diem eſſent. Non noxæ eximitur 
« . Fabius, qui contra edictum imperatoris pugnavit ; ſed 
* noxzx damnatus donatur populo Romano, donatur tribunitiæ 
* poteſtati, precarium non juſtum auxilium ferenti.“ 

From alt this it appears, that no lawful authority in 
the tribunes or people of Rome delivered Q.. Fabius from 
the ſentence pronounced by the dictatorial power. He was 


only ſaved becauſe they /upplicated for him; and their /up- 


plications themſelves were a very ſufficient proof that no appeal 


lay to them. They might indeed (as the right of making laws 


Liv. L xxl 
c. 25, 


was 1n them, efpecially with- the conſent of the ſenate) have 
paſſed a law /p/ebi/titum) to reſtrain the dictatorial power 
from acting againſt Fabius, as they afterwards did paſs one, in 
favour of Minucius, to. render the power of the maſter of the 


horſe equal to that of the dictator: for laws may be made 


repugnant to the principles of any conſtitution by an abuſe of 
the legiſlative authority in thoſe to whom it is truſted: and 
this, it ſeems, was what Papirius apprehended; but he firmly 
maintained the conſtitutional power belonging to his office, of 
judging in this caſe without the controul of any appeal 
to them; and this independency, aſſerted by him, they in 
effect acknowledged, when they had recourſe to entreaties 
againſt the execution of his decree, inſtead of reverſing it, or 
ſtopping it's effect, by any act of theirs, | 
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A MEMBER of PARLIAMENT, 
FROM 


A FRIEND in the COUNTRY. 


SIR, | 
AM a private gentleman of ſome property in the county 
of and voted for you at the election of this parhament. 
I voted for you neither as a whig nor as a tory; but as a gentle- 
man, whom I believed to be in the intereſt of my country. 
For this reaſon only I preferred you to your competitor, and 
gave you the vote I might have od to him. Since that time 
I have heard with pleaſure of your conduct, and find no reaſon 
to repent of my choice. You ferve me well in parkament, 
and I do not deſire to be ſerved by you any where elſe. I have 
never ſolicited, I never will ſolicit you, though you ſhould 
come to have a better intereſt at court, for any of rho/e little 
places, which ſeem of late to have been multiplied, only to 
anſwer the demands of men in my ſituation, as far as poſſible, 
upon thoſe in yours; and which are become almoſt the only 
 Jubje of correſpondence between members of parliament, and 
their friends inthe country. You will therefore permit me to 
take the liberty now of correſponding with you on another 
foot, and after four years ſilence to remind you a little of 
| ; what 
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-what I have a right to expect from you as my repreſentative. 
The importance of the conjuncture will excuſe my preſumption. 
It is not difficult for us now to ſpeak upon theſe matters: they 
are brought ſo home to our minds, they are made fo plain to 
our ſenſes, that we cannot be doubtful what opinion to form. 
It is hardly neceſſary to reaſon; it is enough to feel. There 
is a time, when wrong and miſchievous meaſures may be diſ- 
guiſed; but there is a time too when they will diſcover them- 


ſelves. While the evil ſeeds are ſowing, thoſe alone are alarmed, 


who have penetration enough to ſee things in their cauſes ; but 


when they are grown up, and the fruits appear, the groſs of 


mankind have capacity to judge, and ſpirit to complain. 
This, Sir, is the circumſtance of the people of England. They 
ſuffer too much to be amuſed; and if they continue to ſuffer, 
it will not be from error, or inſenſibility, but from ſuch cauſes 


as 1 do net care to ſuppoſe. There is reaſon to hope that their 


complaints will be redreſſed; and in that hope I write this 
letter to you. I ſhall propoſe to your conſideration ſome par- 
ticular points which, we in the country think, ſhould make 


the buſineſs of this ſeſſion ; and if you agree to my reaſonings, 


I dare promiſe myſelf, you will not afterwards differ from them 


in your conduct. 


Sir, we are a trading nation; and whatever affects our trade 


is our neareſt concern, and ought to be our principal care. 

Of all the branches of our commerce that to our own colonies 
is the moſt valuable upon many accounts. If I am rightly in- 
formed, it is by that alone we are enabled now to carry on the 


reft, And as it is the moſt uſeful to us, fo for many reaſons it 
naturally ought to be he mo? ſecure, Foreign markets may 


be loſt or ſpoilt by various accidents: other nations may get 
in, and carry commodities, that may be preferred to ours; or, 


by working cheaper, may be able perhaps to underſell us Here. 


And by theſe means I am afraid we have found our trade de- 


celine conſiderably in many parts of the world. But in our 


own plantations nothing of this can happen. The trade we 
— have 
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A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
have there is engroſſed by ourſelves ; all other nations are ex- 


cluded from it, and we carry it on under ſuch regulations as 


are moſt for our advantage. In conſequence of which, it is the 
nutſery of our ſeamen, the ſupport of our navigation, and the 
life of our manuſctu en, amd e Ir 

But of late years our merchants paſſing to and from our 
colonies have been ſtopt, examined, plundered, and abuſed 
by the Spaniards, our ſhips confiſcated, and our ſeamen en- 
ſlaved, ſo that the navigation thither is become fo dangerous, 
that, if an effectual ſtop be not ſoon put to theſe practices, 


this moſt beneficial commerce will be utterly loſt. The 


original ſource: of them is a right. of ſovereignty which the 
Spaniards arrogate to themſelves in the American eas; a 
claim that has always been treated with deriſion and ſcorn 
by every power in Europe, and particularly by us who were 
really maſters of thoſe ſeas, from the glorious reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, down to the weak one of King Charles the Second. 
And this claim of Spain is ſtill ſo far from being owned by us, 
that though it he a /ecret motive, they have not et had the 


inſolence to avow it openly as be cauſe of their proceedings. 
But they treat every Britiſh ſhip, which they are able to maſter, - 
as if the failing only in thoſe ſeas was a ſufficient cauſe of 


confiſcation. They have ſeized. and condemned outward» 
bound ſhips, above a hundred leagues from any ſhore, without 
any pretence at all; and where they are graciouſly pleaſed to 
aſſign pretences for their depredations, he pretences are wor/e 
than the depredations themſelves. They pretend that every ſhip, 
which has Jogwoed, - cocoa-nuts, or pieces of eight aboard, is 


lawful prize. Now two of theſe grow in our own colonies ; 
and the South-ſea company, by the Aſſiento contract, furniſh 


the Spaniards with Negroes, which they pay for in pieces of 


eight; and as the principal market for theſe Negroes is Ja- 
maica, this occaſions the circulating a great deal of that ſpecie 


there : io that we might with full as good reaſon ſtop the ſhips 
of Spain in their paſſage by Jamaica, or our other plantations, . 
; « FI ; * H . 
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and confiſcate them formally, if we find aboard of them Aber 
logiood, cocoa-nuts, or pieces of eight ; for this will juſt as well 
Trove that they have been trading with our colonies, as our 
aving ſach ooh aboard can prove that we have been trading 
with theirs. —_ their manner of trial is a mockery of juſtice, 
which would be highly ridiculous, if the effects of it were not 
fo terrible. The cauſe is tried in their on courts in America, 
a Spaniſh advocate is to plead for our merchants,” and the 
judges themſelves almoſt always ſhare in the prize. The con- 
ſequence of this is, that every ſhip which is taken by them muſt 
be confiſcated. : . 
But ſuppoſing, for argument's fake, that all thoſe ſpecies of 
goods upon which ſentence is paſt by this moſt 'righteous ju- 
dicature, were undeniable proofs of an 3icit' trade, on wat 
ground of the law of nations, or by what article of any treat! 
have the Spaniards a right zo /op or ſearch our ſhips at a ? 
Where a general trade is allowed, one ſpecies of goods may be 
prohibited; as, for inſtance, 000 or fullers earth; and the 
exporting it may be highly penal: but did this country ever 
pretend, when her naval power was at the height, te ſtop 


ſhips out at ſea, in order to ſearch whether ſuch commodities. 


were aboard? would the little repubhck of Genoa endure our 
doing it ? could any thing lefs than a conqueſt bring her to ſub- 
mit to it? But the doing it in America is much leſs defenſible. 
For Where no general trade is allowed, no one particular ſpecies 
of goods can be more prohibited than mother and the ſeurcbin my 
there has no object at all, and no foundation in reaſon. 
the rules therefore laid down in the treaty of 1667, 22 
England and Spain, concerning the method of Garching ot 
prohibited goods, are plainly confined to Europe, where a 
general trade is allowed; and have no relation to America, 
where all trade is forbid. For in the one caſe they may be ne- 
cellaty, but in the other they muſt be uſeleſs. And it is much 
to be wiſhed, that this moſt manifeſt diſtinction had. been better 
. by our miniſters in their. treating with Spain; and 
that, 
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from our own dominions in America is as free as the patage 
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they had nat on ins ed thaſe by which our rights are ſecured. 
The graund on which thoſe rights ſtand is the law of nations, 
which eſtabliſbes a freedom of navigation to all, and conſiders 
the ſea as an univerſal benefit, not a particular property or 
dominion of one: there js no nation /a powerful, none 4e proud 
in the world, as directly to deny this maxim; there is none 
fo weak, none /o abjett, as to give it up. V Peay .5Q. Ik 
from departing from it by treaty, that in all thoſe 'we haye 
made concerning America it is expreſsly ſtipulated, and in- 
dubitably confirmed, particularly in that of 1670; which 
declares that h freedom of navigation ought by no manner 

means to be interrupted, and makes no other exception to this 
general rule, than a reciprocal prohibition to both nations in 
America, to come into the ports and havens of the other zo 


o 


trade. there; fox in caſes of diſtreſs, or neceſſity, the lame 


N * 


treaty allows, that they may come into them, and ought | to be 
kindly received. As to our failing near 1 it is not 


only permitted, hut it is of abſolute neceſſity in the courſe of 
our voyage to and from our own. plantations in America: bow | 
near we ſhall go to them, it is impoſſible to fix, becauſe it 

depends upon circumſtances we cannot command, as winds, 


and tides ; but very near we muſt go frequently; and they 


reciprocally muſt go near to. ours. No treaty therefore has 


ever ſettled any bounds, except the ports and havens of cither 


crown in America, within which it ſhall not be lawful to fail ; 


culties, and endleſs chicane. 2 | | 1 8 
It remains then certain, that in reaſon and juftice, by 
the law of nations, and by all our treaties, the way to and 


. 


between London and Briſtol; and that Spain has no more rig 


Britiſh channel. f 
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nor can they be ſettled, fo as not to be liable to inſinite diſſi 


to oof and ſearch our ſhips in the ſeas of America, than in the 
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Indeed this practice of ſearching is ſo very inexcuſable, that it 
cannot be ſupported upon any notion of right. Nothing can war- 
rant it, but ſuperior force, and the famous argument of Brennus, 
Fe viftis / All ſorts of miſchiefs muſt ariſe from admitting it, or 
from merely ſuffering it, as we have ſadly experienced; and no one 
inconvenience can attend its being denied. Were our ſhips found 
trading in the Spaniſh ports and havens themſelves, even in 
that caſe, though they ought to be conffſcated, it is a great 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe they ſhould be /earched. For as the ſhip 
and cargo, be it what it will, is forfeited by our being there 
without diſtreſs or neceſſity, to what intent or purpoſe is a 
ſearch to be made after any particular ſpecies we may have 
aboard ? But upon this pretence to ſtop our ſhips on the high 
ſeas, is to inſult our underſtanding, and deſpiſe our power, as 
well as to infringe our rights, and to deſtroy our trade. 

Thus for ſome years things have gone on from bad to worſe, 
England complaining and remonſtrating, Spain chicaning and 
inſulting ; ſatisfaction ſometimes refuſed, ſometimes promiſed, 
never given: our negotiations and our loſſes always con- 
tinuing, and encreaſing almoſt in the ſame proportion : at laſt 
our merchants, weary of theſe uſeleſs methods, applied a third 
time to parliament, and petitioned there for redreſs. In the 
courſe 47 their examination it appeared too plain, that we had 
been treated by Spain with the utmoſt injuſtice, the utmoſt 
barbarity, and the utmoſt contempt : and that no one effectual 
ſtep had been taken to procure reparation of our loſſes, fatisfac- 
tion to our honour, or fecurity for our trade. It appeared 
indeed, that as far as writing would go, our miniftry had tried 
to put a ſtop to theſe inſults. They had fpared no pains, they 
had ſpared no paper. Memorials, repreſentations to the court 
of Spain had been as frequent, and as little minded, as the or- 
ders and cedulas ſent from thence, in behalf of our merchants, 
to the Spanifn tribunals, and governors in America. Neither 
produced any effect, but to encreaſe the depredations, augment 

MY our 
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our ſufferings, and amuſe the ſufferers. Nay, though in conſe- 
quence of a treaty with Spain, in which we ſerved her more per- 
haps than we could juſtify, commiſſaries were appointed to adjuſt 


theſe differences, and obtain reſtitution for our loſſes, as a return 


for favours received, though they continued negotiating for ſome 


lion, yet it does not appear, that any body got by it; but the 
commiſſaries tbemſel ve...) 

VD pon the proof of all this, it was the ſenſe of parliament, that 
more effectual meaſures ought to be purſued. And to enable his 
majeſty to take them, great ſupplies were voted, great arma- 
ments made; the whole nation expeded and deſired a war, if 
ſuch a peace could not be gained, as would retrieve our honour, 
and ſecure our trade. | Soon after the parliament roſe, the war ap- 
peared inevitable: ſtrong fleets were fitted out, and ſent to 
Spain, and the Indies: this could not be done without a vaſt 
expence, great obſtruction to our trade, and hardſhips on our 


ſailors. Vet ſuch was the ſpirit of the people, ſuch their reſent- 


n 


ment at the indignities put upon the king and nation, that 
they came into it chearfully; and not a murmur was heard, 
unleſs againft the "Spaniards, I believe it will be difficult 
to find a period in hiſtory, when this nation was ſo uni- 
verſally and ſo eagerly bent upon a war, as at that time. 
They had a" juſt abhorrence, and a juſt diſdain, of the 
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beſt of foreign affairs, © apprehend any danger, ar that crifis, 


ll from any other more formidable power; ſo that all con- 
_ cluded we ſhould act with vigour, when it was more thag 
af | probable we might act with ſucceſs: and the effort we 
| had made, the force we had raiſed, was very ſufficient tor 
= give us a, fuperiority in ſo juſt a quarrel; a quarrel in 


which all nations trading to America had an equal intereſt, 
and a common cauſe with England: it was now believed, 
our adminiſtration would ſhew, that their former remiſſneſs 
did not proceed from Fear, or negligence; but that they 
curbed 


years in Spain, though much was promiſed from this commiſ- 


Spaniards ; nor did hee, who are known to judge the 
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curbed their ſpirit till he point of time, When they might 
be ſure to exert it; with deciſive advantages.,, This their friends | 
gave out, and candid men were willing to think; . eſpe&- 
ally as it was faid, that one great perſon had declared, he 
thought it for the intereſt of a miniſter to have war rather 
than peace. But in the heighth and warmth of theſe expecta- 
tions, while all Europe was intent on the., motions and ope- 
rations of our fleets, we heard of a convention. being ſigned, 
and that we might expect a ſpeedy accommodation of our dif- 

ferences by a peace. FONT SORT HET 
Of the terms of rhis convention you will, no doubt, be 
appriſed at the meeting of the parliament; and then you 
will judge, whether it is proportionate to the charge we 
have been at, the opportunity we have neglected, the wrongs 
we have ſuftained, the ſatisfaction and ſecurity we have a right 
to expect. | 5 n 
I only beg leave to mark out to you wo principal poims, 
upon which I think you cannot miſtake in forming your 
judgement. If we make a peace, it ought to be ſuch, as 
vill remove, in the moſt effectual manner, both the cau/e, 
and pretence, of the injuries done us by the Spaniſh 
nation. N | 
Now the pretence for them has been ſolely this, that 
they claim a right of ſtopping and ſearching our ſhips, 
on the high ſeas, or near their own coaſts; which claim 
of theirs is unſupported by treaty, and direaly repugnant 
to the law of nations, to the rights of our crown, and the 
freedom of our navigation. If therefore we clearly aſſert, 
that they have no ſuch right ; that where we have 0 trade 
with them, there can be 20 prohibited goods; that we have a 
liberty to fail as nigh to their coaſts as the courſe of our 
voyage, the convenience of winds and tides, and other cir- 
cumſtances of navigation, may require; that, in purſuing that 
courſe, our ſhips are not to be ſearched or ſtopt on any account; 
that, in caſes of neceſſity, they may Even enter their ports, and 
9 | e that 
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that only in caſe of trading #bere they are to be ſeized z if 
we expreſsly aſſert all tbis in our treaty of peace, it may 

a ſecure and laſting one, and lden well the ſanction of par- 
lament. ODOT & 

But if we leave this. looſe or if we n os any dint, 
within which a arch may be made on any 
yielded every thing, we have no ſecurity, all will be ſubje& to 
diſpute and — we ſhall have the ſame 
run, of applications to Madrid, references from thence to the 
Weſt-Indies, and from the Weſt- Indies to Madrid again; and, 
after the ſolemn hearing of our in 


laying open 


— 


have been 


merchants, and not moved in them at all. | 
As to the other point, be cauſe of all theſe i injuries, 1 


take it to have been the contempt this nation is fallen i into, 
have ſeemed to our enemies a 
mity in our conduct How- 


Thoſe, who to 
inſult us could not Preſume on their own ctrength, by long 


they obſerved, a weakneſs in our 


from what unh appily may 


deſpicable kanten and 2 
far this has 


s gone, I am aſhamed” to ſay. 


obſerving or ſuppoſing they 1 
councils, have come to ſuppoſe it in the nation itſelf: 


and on chis preſumption they became as arrogant, as they 
imagined England to be timid and weak, They have 


certainly acted as if they thought we were the : meaneft of 


nations, or that be meaneſt of miniſters: had conducted our 
affairs. This prejudice therefore muſt be removed, or we 


ſhall continue to ſuffer, as much as we have fake and. 


Fill more: for, where impunity is certain, inſolence knows 
no bounds. If the peace we make does not retrieve our 


reputation, it is impoſſible it can laſt, for it may be broke 
wir bout fear. Spain can have no reaſon to —4 it, unleſs 


it 


pretence, we have 


weary round to 


parliament, alter 
all our wounds to the view of the world, after: 


declarations of right, and Jofty threats of | reſentment, after. 
millions ſpeht, we hall be in a worſe condition, than we ever 
yet by any former treaty, ot than we ſhould have 
been, if we had taken no notice of the ang of our: 
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it is made on ſuch terms, as to convince her that the | 
temper and ſpirit of our court is changed; and that we 


will bear no longer what we have borne ſo long. Should 
any article of it be diſbonourable or mean, be d h all the 
reſt were advantageous, that alone would be fatal, batayſ it 
would leave us expoſed to endleſs inſults and affronts, the, 
certain conſequence of a tain imprinted on our national cha- 
racter. Reputation is to a people, juſt what credit is to a 
merchant, The firſt depends on an opinion of ſtrength, as 
the latter does on an opinion of opulence. But that opinion of 
opulence is a real advantage, that opinion of ſtrength is a real 
ſecurity. When a contrary notion prevails in the caſe of the 
merchant, when his credit is hurt, there comes a run upon 
him ſuddenly, and, by being thought inſufficient, he becomes 
ſo in reality. The ſame thing may happen to a nation, 
from the loſs of character. An opinion of its weakneſs may. 
encourage enemies, may unite them againſt it in a ſudden, 
attack, may diſhearten its friends, and leave it deſtitute 
of deen All which might have been prevented, had 
due care been taken to ſupport the opinion of its ſtrength 
by a ſpirited conduct. I hope attention will be had to 
this in our peace with Spain, and that we ſhall on no 
account yield to any thing ſcandalous, but ſeek. reparation to 
our honour, as well as to our merchants. And I. dare anſwer 
for them, that, great as their loſſes are, they had rather endure 
them without any compenſation, than have it made in a way, 
that may be diſgraceful to their country. Sure I am it would 
be better for them to loſe their money, or for us to pay it out of 
our own pockets, than, for the ſake of retribution to them, to 
admit of a treaty, in which the ſecurity of our commerce is. 


not firmly eſtabliſhed, beyond a poſſibility of all future cavils, 


by expreſs declarations of our right not to be ſearcbed. For to 
admit of ſuch a treaty, would be no leſs an nan than to be 
bribed with our or- money to our cum n Andoing. „ eee 


Ja 
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«4 | In theſe plain lights, | Sir, T hope you will confder this con- 
vention, when it ſhall- be laid: before ou in the courſe: of the 
ſeſſion. You will not, L dare ſay, ſuffer yourſelf to be amuſed 
with nice diſtinctions, and refinements of policy. You will 
remember how uſeleſs, nay, how fatal, all theſe ſubtilties have 
hitherto proved, and what they are likely to produce. Vou 
will deſire to ſee a treaty, which ſhall not he the beginning, but 
the end f negotiatin; which ſhall ſpeak, ſo plain, that every 
Engliſh country-gentleman, and every Spaniſh governor in the 
Indies, ſhall underſtand the ſenſe of it, as well as the Walpoles 
and La Quadras. 1 120 507 Sit 5 ona od Sen 
Lou will not be ſatisfied with a preſent compliance, and tem- 
porary expedients, which are only patch-work, nor refer that 
to commiſſaries, which requires inſtant diſpatch; nor ſuffer that 
to be argued which is inconteſtable; but demand a ſolid and 
a durable peace, founded on real ſecurity, and expreſs acknow- 
ledgment of all thoſe rights that have been queſtioned by Spain, 
either with regard to our commerce, or to or” poſſeſſions. For 
nothing leſs than this i /atisfy the nation. 1 | 
And when this is done, you will conſider of the methods, 
how to turn this peace to the beſt advantage, and ſecure it 
effectually for the time to come. The only way of doing 
that, Sir, is, to put the nation in @ condition to be feared ; and 
this can only be done, by reducing its debt, and gradually 
leſſening its taxes. "63 r e 2 
It is a melancholy thought that ſo much time ſhould have 

been loft from this neceſſary work, ſince it has been in our 
power. I believe it could be proved almoſt to a demonſtration, 
that ever ſince the peace of Utrecht, we might have attended 
to it conſtantly, without the leaſt interruption from our neigh- 

bours abroad, who had no deſire to diſturb us, till within theſe 
few years paſt, when, notwithſtanding great compliances on our 
ſide, the hoſtilities of Spain have loudly called for our reſent- 
ment. In all our quarrels during the late reign, though it can 
no More be doubted that the intereft of England was the only 
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point confideted, than that Bremen and Verden were niver 
thought of in them, yet how far that intergſi was rightly under- 
ſtood by us, is not quite ſo clear. To ſome it appears we had 
no grounds for quarrelling, no more than we had upon other 
occaſions for negotiating z and that we might better have been 
quiet, if ſuch active abilities, as ſome of our. miniſters were en- 
dowed with, could have been content to repoſe. But the enter- 
ing lightly into wars, and alliances, in which we had no con- 
cern, or a very diſtant one at moſt, if it was the fault, was not 


the only fault of our government. 


Thoſe who cannot ſee into the depth of our policy, and 
the inſcrutable wiſdom of our councils, may be apt to 
think, that we have been no leſs faulty. in our way of 
rats u peace, in our negle& of uſing the advantages 
attending it, and in finding the ſecret, by an unaccountable 
conduct, to make it as expenſive, and as ruinous as wars 
that we have purchaſed diſhonour at as dear à rate, as we 
did glory in fome former reigns : that this has continued, 


this has fixed upon us, the difficulties, which, with tole - 


rable management, ought to have been conquered long 
ago: and that to this it is owing, not to King William, 
or Queen Anne, if we are a diſtreſt and a declining nation. 
Had it not been for this, fay they, we have had leifure 
enough to pay off great part. of our debt, and to en- 
creaſe the ſinking fund to ſuch an annual. fum, as would 
enable the government to maintain our dignity, without 
waſting our ſubſtance, Had that been done, we had 
been now @ mighty people, eaſy at home, and formidable 
abroad. And though we had no diſputes with Spain, yet, 
on other accounts, it would be highly defirable for us to 
be in thoſe circumſtances, rather than in a ſtate of indi- 
gence, which muſt be a ftate of fear. For though by 
reaſon of ſome lucky circumſtances at this juncture we 
have no cauſe to apprehend any inſtant danger from France, 


thoſe, who look forwards at all, have very dreadful ap- 


prehenſions, 
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prehenſions. The Empire is already open to her by Al. 
face and Loraine, and there has been a tetrible alarm, that it 
may ſoon be ſo by Luxembourgh. The weakneſs of the Low 
Countries is apparent to every 77 4 and God knows how ſoon 
they may be made a facrifice either to the friendſhip, or the 
arms of France. If the power of that crown in formet times 
had equalled its ambition, Europe had been loſt ; if its ambition 
now ſhall equal its power, it will probably accompliſh what it 
then deſigned. And bad is our condition, when our fate is to 
depend on a fpirit of conqueſt not prevailing in that court. 


They have wiſely been doing what we ought to have done. 


They have, by œconomy, by attention to trade, by eaſing theit 
people, and huſbanding well the money they raife, laid fuch 
foundations for their future greatneſs, that if an 1 
miniſter ſhowld fucceed to h, he will find advantages, which 
his greateſt predeceſſors, Richlieu, Mazarin, Colbert, Louvois, 
never had, and will have reaſon to expect a much more glorious 
ſucceſs. What may them be the cireumſtances of that king- 
dom, and this ? On one fide mortgaged revenues, credit ſunk 
at home and abroad, an exhauſted, diſpirited, diſeontented 
people: on the other, a rich and popular governinent, ſtrong 
in alliances, in reputation, in the confidence and affection of its 
ſubjects. Will the conteſt be equal between Sbeſe rwo powers f 
and what an aggravation is it to the pain of this thought, to 
reffect how eaſily we might have been in a condition, to ſave 
ourſelves and Europe from this danger and fear; if, for theſe 
twelve years paſt, (to go no higher) our debt had deereaſed, in 
Proportion to the means that have been in our hands, and no 
e expence had been incurred by the“ government, than 

he real neceſſity of affairs required! We might then have ſpoke 
to France with as much authority, as becomes this nation in the 
common cauſe, eſpecially if we had taken any care at the ſame 
time to ſet ourſelves at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, which 
debt, W —— mites might kane ere Nad ed: the fn — Aa ede — 4 — 


little leſs than two millions, and (were intereſt reduced to cent.) conſiderably more, U ſuch a 
bottom as this, we might well maintain a new French war. * F NT 
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is our natural poſt; and has on former * given great ad- 
vantages as well as luſtre to the crown of England. Had we pur- 
ſued theſe meaſures, we ſhould now have nothing to dread; by 
purſuing them ſteadily we may yet be ſafe, we may yet be con- 
ſiderable, we may yet hold the balance of Europe. But till a 
wiſer adminiſtration ſhall reſtore our affairs, little dignity, or vi- 
gour, is to be expected in our councils. Some appearance 
of vigour may perhaps be maintained; but it will impoſe on 
nobody; no, not on ourſelves. To think that keeping up, 
at a vaſt expence, great fleets and armies, with a reſolution 
not to employ them, can ſecure our reputation, is as groſs. 
a miſtake, as if, in private life, a gentleman, known to be 
in debt, and hos diſpoſed. to clear himſelf, ſhould think to 
cheat his creditors, and ſupport his credit, by encreaſing his 
<quipage, making ſumptuous entertainments,. and beggaring, | 
his amily with new debts and mortga ges. 

It is ſcarce to be computed what it has coſt this nation in 
well-equipt fleets, and well- dræſt troops, for ſome years paſt; 
and 1 ſhould be glad to be told (bating the fineneſs of the 
ſhow) what uſe they have been of to us — * at home or abroad. 
They give, to be ſure, an air of magnificence; but then it is 
well known, that we owe almoſt fifty millions, and have 
been forced to apply the finking fund, not to Wen that 
debt, but 1 furniſh out theſe ſbews.. 

In moſt parts of England gentlemens rents are fo ill paid, 
andthe weight of taxes lyes ſo heavy upon them, that thoſe who. 
have nothing from the court can ſcarce ſupport their families; 
and thoſe in place are hardly ſavers on the account, if what 
they give be balanced againſt what they receive. There are 
indeed ſome rich people who have money in the funds; and out 
of tenderneſs to hem I ſuppoſe it was, that when intereſt was. 
naturally and apparently fallen to three per cent. the national 
debt was ſtill continued at four, by which the publick has loſt 


millions, and ſuch an opportunity, as it may not again be 1 in 
our power to retrieve. . v4 
vet 
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Yet if peace ſhould be ſettled on a durable foot; I. hope zhe. 
worthy gentleman, who, two years ago, r the reduction 
of intereſt, will renew his motion; and that it will not be: 
mended fo as to be leſs eligible, and then objected to, and tbroun 
out by the amenders. I ho 
the ſcheme. ſhall have its effect, reduction of. intereſt. and taxas 
ſhall go hand in hand; and that the ſinking fund. fs encreafed. 
ſhall not be left at the diſpoſition of a miniſter,” but applied in. 
part to take off ſom̃e of the duties, which are ſuch a load on. 
induſtry, and ſo dangerous to freedom. 1 | 
All theſe. particulars, Sir, deſerve your ſerious attention. We. 
expect to find we have a peace, not by his majeſty's ſpeech alone, 
and the congratulatory compliments of both. houſes of parlia- 
ment (which during all our late ſufferings, . and the hoſtilities. 
of Spain, have been annually made with great encomiums on 
his meaſures) but by the fruits of peace, a. conſiderable lef-- 
ſening of our expences, and relief to the people at whoſe charge. 
it was gained. | | | 


- 


We may yet recover, low as we are, with good management. 


To make à great fate litile, is not ſo difficult indeed, as to make 
a little one great; yet it is not to be done immediately; and 


with all the {kill /me have ſhewn in endeavouring it here, it. - 


will require ſtill more time to fink us ſo, as that, with the help: 
of friends, we may not riſe again. The natural ſtrength of this 
nation is great, its reſources great, and in one reſpect greater 
than ever, becauſe, the funds having. been tried, and found. 
ſufficient, the borrowing on them again, when our debt is re- 
duced, would be ſecure and eaſy. To reduce it therefore ought: 
to be the principal object of all who meddle with our publick 
affairs. We ſhall judge of all your other virtues now by your 
frugality. The beſt economiſt for the publick will be the beſt 
member of parliament, the beſt counſellor of ſtate, and the beſt 
miniſter. I do not know how it has happened, but for ſome. 
time paſt, an ignorant country-gentleman might be almoſt pro- 
voked to lay, that owr phlegm has ſhewn itſelf only in bring 
| 1 | efponts, 


too care will be taken, that, when. 
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higheſt amount of the duties on ſpi 


loſs he ſhould ſuſtain wpor /aving the lives of many thoufand! o 


hurt our ſugar colonies, has (no doubt to the comfort of the fuf= 
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affronts, and our ppirit only in ſquandering away tbe publick 


»0ney. I ſuppoſe we ſhall now have no occaſion to ſhew our 


fire, but we ſhall have great occaſion for a reſerved and cautious 
temper. Let this operate in the granting of money, in a con- 


ſtant refuſing of new powers to the crown, and watching over 


the uſe of thoſe already granted. Above all, beware of new ad- 
ditions to the civil liſt. It is a ſtrange circumſtance, and will 
not ſound well to poſterity, that while the publick loſes in ſo 
many articles, fo many gains have been of late made to the 


crown: that when every gentleman's eftate is falling in value, 


the eſtate of the crown ſhould be fo much encreaſed, that if we 
were to purchaſe it back with fifty thouſand pounds per amm. 


more than it was given for, we ſhould fave by the bargain, 1 


will juft take notice how great profits have accried to the civil 
liſt upon the gin-bill only. All that had been pained by the 
irits, that is, by the higheſt ex- 
ceſs of the evil deſigned to be reformed, was made up to his m 
jeſty out of the aggregate fund, by way of compenſation for the 


his ſubjects. At the fame time all he might gain by the encreaſe 
of the brewery, and by that of the wine licenſe duty (which to- 
gether cannot be 4%, and pught to be reckoned at ore than an 


equal proportion to the decreaſe on the ſpirits“) is, by the 
bounty of this act, preſerved to. him entire, and without ac- 


count. So that the preventing a national miſchief, of ſo de- 
ſttuctive a nature, that, rather than ſuffer it to continue, the 
legiſlature was forced to ruin many particulars, and grievouſſy 


ferers) been fo happily managed, that it may prove an advan- 


1 tage to the civil liſt of ſeventy thouſand pounds a year, and 


probably more. I would only obſerve, that if our other popular 
vices could be turned as much to account as the drinking of ſpi- 
rits has been, the eftate of the king of England would be more 


VN. B. The ſhare of the civil liſt upon foreign ſpirits is about 3; upon home ſpirits about 4; upon 


Heer and ale about 4. | 


a_gainer 


— Tips To NO DRIES r 
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a gainer by the fins of the people, than the exchequer of the 


But there is another article I muſt not paſs over in ſilence, 


that is, that his majeſty has been, and ſtill is, in poſſeſſion of 
50,0001. per ann. which moſt people think was deſigned by 
parliament for the prince of Wales, over and above the fifty 
which he now enjoys. It feems evident to me, by all I haye 
heard, and read upon this ſubject, that the parhament which 
gave the civil lift could not intend, that his majeſty ſhould re- 
tain for himſelf any part of this hundred thouſand pounds a 
year; ſince, ſuppoſing the prince to have it all, and allowing 
his majeſty to ſpend one hundred thouſand pounds a year ex- 
traordinary in penſions, bounties, ſecret-ſervice money, &c. he 
will ſtill have, for the fupport of his houſhold, a revenue 
equal to that of the late king. The expence of his family has 
been unbappily leſſened, ſince the conſideration of this matter 
in parliament, by no leſs a ſaving than he whole ſum in di/pute; 
and as for the charge which remains, it will be ſup- 
plied out of fo large an income as fix hundred thouſand pounds 
a year, with the great additional profits ariſing from the gin-bill, 
crown land, plantation rents, and other articles commonly 
known. by the name of licts, &c. So that if the prince has not 


the fifty thouſand pounds per annum, which I apprehend be has 
rliament out of the ſeven 
hundred and fifty thouſand enjoyed by his majeſty (excluſive 
of the profits on the articles abovementioned) if, I fay, this be 


a right to from the intention of pa 


not given to him, upon the birth of two children, and the hopes 
of a third, it. certainly ought 20 be returned to the prblick. If 


his royal highneſs has it, it will not indeed be bf to tbe publick ; 


it is like to circulate freely, and the poor will have their ſhare 


of it; but as I am arguing now upon a principle of ſaving, I 


muſt needs ſay, the nation wants it, and the royal family 40 to- 
getver has enough, Let the wealth of our princes always en- 
creafe with that of their people: let them ſhare the fruits of 


every 


becauſe it may probably come before the houſe this ſeſſion ; and 
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every publick bleſſing, of every benefit derived to us from their 
government: but to have them rich, while we are poor, is, me- 
thinks, both an indecency, and a weakening of one ſtrong mo- 
tive to them for governing with a conſtant regard to the Proſpe- 
rity of their ſubjectss. 


Sir, from what I have ſaid to recommend economy, I would 
not have you imagine any argument can be drawn, to defend a 


bad and difhonourable peace, ſhould it. appear that ſuch a one 


has been made with Spain. To make all proper ſavings, is the 


duty of our miniſters ; but an acquieſcence under wrongs and 


inſults is not economy: an acquieſcence that may coſt us mil- 


lions is not ceconomy: an acquieſcence that may ruin our 
trade, the only ſource of our riches, is not-ceconomy: it is not 
<economy to neglect an opportunity of doing ourſelves juſtice 
at a cheaper rate, than we can hope to obtain it for in any fu- 
ture conjundure. It can never be admitted; that becauſe peace 
is cheaper than war, and becauſe it is good to ſave. money, 
therefore any terms of peace are to be gladly received rather 
than to make war wirh any advantages: and I ſhall leſs admit 
At here, becauſe we have dy borne an expence, which, if 
rightly managed, might have been ſufficient to have procured 

us victory, and the fruit of victory, peace. | 
Sir, there is another way of reaſoning, fimilar to this, which 
I foreſee, and which beforehand I beg leave to warn you againſt, 
That becauſe we ought to have great apprehenſions of the grow- 


ing power of France; if we go on ourſelves as we have done of 


late, and ſuffer. hem to go on to take advantage of our conduQ, 


therefore we are to ſubmit to all the injuſtice of Spain, and give 
up the rights we are moſt concerned to ſupport, for fear that 


France ſhould declare againſt us in the war, 


I have ſaid before, it ſeems highly improbable, clas court 
ſhould engage in ſuch a meaſure, at bis time, from the preſent 
fate of their government, and the unſettled condition, which 
any change might put into for Tome years to come. But ſup- 


s the worſt that it is poſlible to ſuppoſe, ſuppoſing we knew 


that 
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preſent day alone, to make that an argument for accepting a 
peace upon diſadvantageous and diſhonourable terms. 


Europe ſhall think fit to inſult and injure us, and we take up 


arms to defend ourſelves, France will interpoſe, and, without 
any regard to her alliance, and the juſtice of our cauſe, inſſt 


on our giving up our rights, or elſe declare herſelf our enemy; if 


this is our ſituation, it is an extremity, which we muſt fight 
our ſelves out of as well and as ſoon as we can. For what can 
we expect by delaying it longer, but to draw on farther inſults, 
farther wrongs, farther contempt ; to be treated on all occa- 


ſions as a province to France: to be daily weakened more and 


more by the incroachments of all our neighbours upon every 


branch of our trade; and to be at laſt devoured without the 


means of reſiſtance, when all our friends are aſhamed of ws, and 

when a long ate of dependency ſhall have ſunk. our courage, 
and prepared our minds, to endure the infamy of 4 foreign 
_yoke ? But we have the ſtrongeſt grounds to think that our af- 


fairs are not ſo deſperate. France is no party concerned in this 
diſpute with Spain; and the preſent genius of that court is, not to 


engage without necellity, in any quarrel which muſt coſt her a war. 


She may perhaps deſire to mediate, and mediate partially; but 
it is in the power of England to refuſe that mediation : fhe may 


ſpeak in an unfriendly, or perhaps an angry ſtyle; but we have 


profited little by a great deal of experience, if we have not 
learnt, that there is a wide diſtance Between talking angrily and 


declaring war. It ſeems evident upon the whole, that what we 


ought to apprehend, is not an immediate, but a future danger 


from France; and the care of the legiſlature ſhould extend to 
7baz, not by approving a peace, which may deſerve to be cenſured, 


but by attending to things, which, either in war or peace, are of 
extreme 1mportance to the ſtrength of the kingdom, and there- 
fore demand particularly the inſpection of parliament. 4 


Such 


that France would fide againſt us with Spain, even in that caſe. 
I think it is reaſoning wrong, it is reaſoning with regard to the 


For if 
we are really fallen into ſuch a ſtate, that when any power in 
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Buch is the ſtate of our manufactures, ſuch is that of aur co 
lonies; both ſhould be enquired into, that the nation may know, 
whether he former can ſupport themſelves much longer under 
the various preſſures that affect our manufacturers; and how is 
it poſſible that he latter ſhould decline, when if it had not been 
for a falſe report of his death, Sir O——o B——n might have 
governed one of them; and ſo many gentlemen of no le/5 for. 
tune and charafter have been frequently ſent 10 take care of 
the reſt? | 
The ſtate of our garriſons abroad too may deſerve to be conſi- 
dered, and whether the abſolute power, lodged in ſome of our 
governors there, has been diſcreetly, moderately, and bumanely 
exerciſed, to the honour of his majeſty's commiſſion, and of 
the Engliſh name. 1 | 
Sir, what I would farther ſubmit to your attention is, whe- 
ther ſome new powers have not been aſſumed by the crown, or 
old ones /tretcht beyond their legal bounds, by the conftrugion 
of miniſters, and the acquieſcence, or perhaps the authority, of 
the judges themſelves. This is moſt likely to happen with 
regard to criminal proſecutions, and many inſtances of it have 
been complained of formerly, and fallen under the notice and 
the cenſure of parliament. 12; 
No longer ago than laſt year there was a loud complaint of 
a power aſſumed and exerciſed by the ſecretaries of fate againſt 
all law, and particularly againſt hat moſt ſacred law the habeas 
corpus act; I mean the demanding ſecurity for their good be- 
haviour, from perſons examined before them on ſuſpicion of 
writing, 3 or publiſhing libels againſt the government. 
This having been exerciſed for the moſt part upon low and 
inconſiderable people, who had neither ſpirit nor ſtrength enough 
to ſupport their right, it had paſſed unqueſtioned many years 
together, till Mr. Franklin was adviſed not to comply with that 
demand, but to inſiſt on giving bail for his appearance only. 
Upon this the matter was brought by habeas corpus before my 
lord chief juſtice Raymond, who decided it in his favour, * 
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he admitted him to bail without any ſecurity for his good be- 
haviour. Notwithſtanding which, the ſame ice continued 
in the ſecretary's office, and paſſed /b filemtio, till laſt year 
Mr. Amhurſt brought it into publick diſcourſe. 

Though the circumſtances of this fact are pretty well known, 
yet as they are of a weighty and a grievous nature, I will re- 
mind you of them by a ſhort recital of all fuch particulars as 
are come to my knowledge. Some time after Chriſtmas 1737, 
Mr. Amhurſt, hearing that a warrant from the Duke of New- 
caſtle was out againft him, furrendered himſelf to a meſſenger, 
and was carried before his grace to be examined. The crime 
imputed to him was, that he was fu/pefied to be author of a 
paper /u/peFFed to be a libel. As no: proofs were alledged 
againſt him, no witneſſes produced, an examination of this kind 
could not laſt long. As ſoon as it was over, he was told, that 
the crime being bailable, he ſhould be bailed upon finding ſuffi- 
cient ſureties to anſwer for his appearance, and trial; and gave 
bail for his appearance, but the other terms im upon him 
he abſolutely refuſed. Upon that refuſal he was remanded back 
to cuſtody, and the next day brought his habeas corpus, and was 
then ſet at 3 by conſent, till the twelve judges ſhould de- 
termine the queſtion, whether he was obliged to give bail for 
his good behaviour, as well as for his appearance, before he was 
entitled to his liberty, Ws 

As this determination would have been the moſt important 
to the liberty of every man in-England, that per 
ever gave, it was impatiently 


haps the judges 
expected, and deſired by the pub- 
lick. Several days were fixed for hearing counſel on both ſides; 
but they were never heard, and the queſtion remains ſtill un- 
determined. I : 

A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether ignominy 
and puniſhment (for ſuch the being bound to good behaviour is 
by the law ſuppoſed to be) ſhall be inflicted on a freeman before 
any trial, and without his being charged upon oath, even of ſuſpi- 
C1OnN of guilt: a queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether 
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IN. B. While a man is bound to bis good behaviour, if he ſhould chance 'to commit any common 
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any man in the kingdom, whom the court are pleaſed to ſuſpeR 
of writing a libel, ſhall, by frequent ſucceſſive commitments 
upon other ſuſpicions, with no proof at all, be either conſtantly 


impriſoned, from not being able to find ſecurity for his good 


behaviour fo often as it is aſked, which may be every week; 
or be expoſed to forfeit many bails at once, to the value py 


of ten thoufand pounds “, for a ſingle breach of the peace, hic 
in another circumſtance he could not be fined ten ſhillings for, 


by any court in England. | 
A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether the habeas 


corpus act ſhall be the rule of proceedings in all caſes bailable z 


or whether it ſhall be in the power of every juſtice of peace to add 
new terms to it, and make neu exceptions to the advantages gi» 
ven by that act to the ſubject; that is, whethey they ſhould do 
what all the judges in England would deſerve to be impeached 
for if they did, and what the parhament itſelf ought no more to 
do, than to repeal, or alter MAGNA CHARTA. | 

A queſtion of no leſs conſequence, than whether we ſhould 
loſe the entire benefit of the liberty of the preſs, which ſecures 
and ftrengthens all our other liberties : ſince, upon ſuſpicion 
only of a book or paper being libellous, any man ſuſpected to be 
concerned in it, may be put under the load of finding ſecurity 
for his good behaviour, which is ſuch a vexation, and ſuch a 


diſtreſs, that it is commonly part, and a heavy part, of the ſen- 


tence upon convicied criminals, in all but capital cauſes: ſince 
this is in the power of every juſtice of peace ; and ſince, by 
conſequence, no man can be ſafe who publiſhes a book, how 
innocent ſoever it may be, without as many licenſers, as there 
are Middleſex juſtices. 


act of natural frailty or paſſion, get drunk, for inſtance, or return a blow, he would be liable to forfeit 


| his ſecunties, 


| + The law knows of no power in a ſec of in this reſpect. which 3 | | . 
every jultice of peace, power in à ſecretary, of ſtate, in this reſpect, which. is Wannen 
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25 Why this queſtion was not decided at that time, why it re- 
mains ſtill undetermined, I cannot tell. If there is no inten- 
tion to revive the practice which occaſioned the diſpute, I am 
ſurprized and ſorry, that the terror of it is ſuffered to hang over 
us ſtill, and that the opinion of all mankind concerning it has 
not yet received the ſanction of a judicial determination, or the 
declaration of parliamenn. jab 
From m ney opinion of the preſent judges, I hope and be 
lieve that, if hey decide it, we have nothing to fear; They know 
the danger, and deteſt the iniquity, of adding reſtrictions of 
their own to laws declaratory of liberty. They know that par- 
Haments have often reſented ſuch proceedings; that they have 
been productive of the greateſt miſchiefs, the greateſt diſorders, 
and convulſions in the ſtate: that the arbitrary interpretation 
of our laws in Weſtminſter-hall has been more than once the 
cauſe of civil war, the diffolution of our government, and the 
deſtruction of our kings. They will therefore decide, not as 
former judges have done, who held their places at the mercy of 
the crown, but as men, who de/erve the places, which, without 
a crime, they cannot loſe. 3 „„ 
Vet if this deciſion ſhould be longer delayed, it will be highly 
proper, that the ſenſe of parliament be taken upon it, and that 
we ſhould know to what we may truſt. For ſo long as this is 
in doubt, ſo long the nobleſt privileges, that Engliſhmen enjoy 
beyond all other nations, are left in uncertainty, and. may be. 
thought in danger. . 
And if the confideration of this ſhall come before the legiſla- 
ture, they will be naturally led at the ſame time to conſider, if 
they are not grievous inconveniencies that attend the trial of 
criminal cauſes by ſpecial juries; and whether moſt of the pro- 
viſions made by the act of 3 George II. ſhould not be extended 
zo them; By the ſeveral regulations in that act for the return 
and balloting of common juries in civil cauſes, the property 
tried in ſmall actions is pretty ſtrongly. guarded :. but it is very 
extraordinary, that no provifion of that kind has been _ © 
where 
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where the queſtion to be tried is of the higheſt e 


It is very well known, that even in civil cauſes, few above the 


value of an hundred pounds are tried without a ſpecial j jury, to 


which this act does = extend, 


Now I can ſee no reaſon for theſe regulations with regard to 


the property tried by common juries, which does not hold much 


ſtronger for extending the care of parliament to the regulating 
ſpecial juries alſo. The fmall value of the cauſes tried by the 


former makes. it highly improbable, that either of the — 
ſhould attempt to ind 
ſince the gain would no way equal the hazard. The ſame rea- 


ſon too will prevent an intereſted juryman, ſuppoſing ſuch a one 


uence the ſheriff to make a partial return, 


was returned, from giving a verdi& contrary to evidence, and 


per juring himſelf in the fight of his country, for ſo inconſide- 


rable an advantage to the party he favours. And that crimes | 
will be more or leſs frequent in proportion to the temptation to 


commit them, muſt be allowed. 

In criminal caſes, this is ſtill more 3 becauſe the 
power of the crown may be exerted in the proſecution, and the 
queſtion to be tried is the impriſonment and puniſhment of a 
freeman. If the maſter of the crown-olfice, or his deputy, ſhould 


be ever under any influence, he may * name twelve the de- 


fendant's friends to cover his purpoſe, and thirty-ſix of thoſe 


who are moſt prejudiced againſt him upon reaſons of party, or 
other cauſes, if he can find ſo many in the county; and as the 
ſolicitor for the crown would ftrike off the former, the defendant 
muſt be tried from a jury among the latter, It is true that 
officer is /worn ; but ſo is the ſheriff i in returning common juries, 
and itis juſt as likely that the one ſhould ame partially, as the 
other return partially. 


But there ſeems to be leſs reaſon for allowing of ſpecial juries 
to be ſtruck by the maſter of the crown- office, or by any other 


The ol of friking gan! juries is, that the ſheriff of the coun do attend the maſter of the 
crown · office with the free books, out of which he is to name forty- eight in preſence of each partys 
who by their attornics or ſolicitors ſhall ſtrike off twelve apiece, 

officer” 
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officer, u pon informations, or indictments for crimes committed 
in London or Weſtminſter (which is the cafe of moſt of the 
crown profecutions upon libels, &c. for yery few ariſe in any 
other county), becauſe the ſherifts of London and Middleſex, 
being annual and elective officers, are leſs liable to ſuſpicion of 
influence, and, by confequence, the moſt impartial ' officers 
between the crown and the ſubject. F 

The uſual argument in ſupport of ſpecial juries is, that it is 
fometimes mes, A 
higher rank and better education than common freeholders, and 
that they are never uſed in a capital caſe, 

As to the firſt, admitting the reaſoning to be right, why may 
not ſpecial juries be balloted for out of a number of freeholders, 


pale of eftates to ſuth d value, and the lifts be made in the 


fame manner as is directed by the jury-act with regard to 
common juries ? 1 5 3 Frome 

And as to the ſecond part of the argument, that ſpecial juries 
are not uſed in capital cafes, that, at beſt, is but to 700 that the 
practice is not a bad one, becauſe it might be worſe; and that, be- 
cauſe the life of the ſubject is ſafe, therefore his liberty is not worth 


conſideration. Sir, I think it is evident, this practice is ſuch as 
requires a new law, no leſs than the abufes and corruptions, re- 
cited in the preamble to the jury-a@, required the regulations 


thereby made for ſpecial juries ; nay, that without they are ex- 
tended to common juries, that law is of leſs utility, than the 
parliament, which made it, hoped and deſigned. It was certainly 
well-intended; and I preſume the preſent parliament, when they 


fee the defects of it, will not have leſs zeal for the principle it 


goes upon, than their predeceſſors, | 215 
But when this method of trial ſhall be better regulated, I 
hope it will be alfo conſidered by the legiſlature, whether it be 
not advifcable to take another quite away, I mean informations in 
the king's bench for criminal cauſes > #71911 EG 
| Becauſe, by this method, the ſubject loſes one great benefit, 
he is by law entitled to, that of 4 grand jury: | TD 
| Becauſe, 


ary for a cauſe to be conſidered by perſons of a 


* 
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Becauſe, though in caſes between ſubject and fubj wy it isin S 
power of the court to refuſe an information, if tho defendant 
ſhew cauſe; yet in crown-proſecutions, of which the legiſlature - 
ought to be moſt jealous, the attorney-general, by his own au- 
thority, files an information, which the court cannot refuſe :: 

Becauſe, though it comes out to be ever fo groundleſs a 
charge, the crown pays no coſts, and the defendant may be 
undone by the expence: 

Becauſe the act reſtraining ſubjects from this method of profes 55 
cution, with regard to each other, without leave of the court 
after hearing both fides, and ſome farther cautions, is a ſtrong 
proof that the parliament thought it a dangerous and oppreſſive 
courſe, which they ought to diſcourage : but between ſubjects. 
and the crown the danger ſurely is much greater, there being 
more room for opprethon, and the penalties on conviction more 
ſevere: 

Becauſe there is reaſon to think, that whenche 8 | 
was aboliſhed, the parliament meant to condemn the methods 
of trial uſed in that court, and did not imagine they would riſe 
again in the king's bench, upon pretence, that they had been 
antiently, though very rarely, practiſed here; and that all the 
powers the ſtar-chamber claimed from common law did, by the 
abolition of that court, devolve on the king's bench: | 

Becauſe, in all caſes purely criminal, the crown has another 
way of proceeding equally eaſy to the king, and much more ſafe 
to the ſubject, viz. the method of indictiment: 
And becauſe the retaining Sat, which may be made ies. 
when there is no occaſion for it, is no honour to the crown, and 
no advantage but againſt the innocent. 


In anſwer to all this it will, I know, be aid, that this is an 


antient power veſted by law in the crown that it is invading 


the prerogative, to attempt to take it away; and that we ought 
to preſerve the conſtitution unchanged. To which I reply, 
that the antiquity of this power is no defence of it, if it be un- 
fit to remain, ſince others as antient have been taken away; 

8 te - | 
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| that the prerogatiue of the king is no more ſacred than the 
liberty of the ſubject: chat thit has been abridged in ſeveral 
inſtances of late, particularly the riot act, on a ſuppoſition that 
the reſtraint was neceſſary for the publick good; and the ſame 
reaſoning will hold with regard to a power in the crown, the 
exerciſe of which is ſuppoſed to be dangerous to the publick. 
As to the expediency and duty of preſerving the conſtitu- 
tion unchanged, it is no doubt in general a right maxim. But 
does not every neu power given to the crown change. the con- 
ſtitution, as much as an old power talen away ? 

In the balance of our government, is the ſcale of the crown to 
be always filling, and that of the people always emptying ? _ 

Is there no danger to the ſtate, but from the abuſe of liberty, 
which is daily the argument for coercive laws, enforced with 
heavy penalties, and unknown to our anceſtors ? May there not 
alſo be danger from the abuſe of prerogative, eſpecially in pro- 
ſecutions carried on by the crown, where paſſion may mix it- 
ſelf, and where influence may prevail? and is it not as worthy 
of a parliament to provide a remedy againſt one of theſe dan- 
gers, as againſt the other? 

We are told by a great man, by my lord Bacon, in his Life 
of Henry VII, that when that prince had drawn great ſums of 
money by taxes and other impoſitions from his people, he uſed 
to remunerate them by good and wholeſome laws, beneficial to 
liberty, and of a popular nature, which, as his lordſhip obſerves, 
were evermore his retribution for treaſure. And the beſt retri- 
bution it was that could be made, the moſt effectual for relief, 
and the moſt capable of ſtopping complaints and healing dil. 
contents. This honour indeed did not belong to him alone; 
part of it ought to be imputed to his parliaments; though 
parliaments in thoſe days were not ſo independent as, I hoe, 
they are now, but were a good deal influenced by the power "of 
the crown and the will of the King in direQing 1 their procee [- 
ings. . But they both together had this merit to the natio- 
that what * took in ** they * again in laws. 1 
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It is the misfortune (I would not fay the fault) of the pre- 


fent times, to have laid moſt heavy burthens, ſuch as were even 
unknown to the days of Henry the Seventh, with unremitting 
feverity,, on the poop'e of theſe kingdoms. In this parhaments 
and kings have long concurred, not without great diſcontent on 
the fide of thoſe at whoſe expence it was done, and who have 
not always been ſo much convinced of the neceſſity. But as for 
retribution, except that retribution which conſiſts in /alaries 
and penſians paid by the crown, to the happy few, who are the 


objects of its favour, I am afraid little of this will be found to 


have been given, in the ſenſe the word is uſed by my lord Bacon, 


to make the people amends for the hardſhips they ſuſtain. New 


penal laws and new powers to the crown have for theſe twenty 


Fears paſt been almoſt the only preſents made by the legiſlature. 


to us and our poſterity, in return for above one hundred millions 
raiſed upon the publick, in all the various ſhapes from the land 
tax down to turnpikes, | ENT 

But it is full time to think of other retributions : the nation 
requires it from your hands, requires you to ſtrengthen, to en- 
large the baſis upon which their rights are fixed, and if there 
are any rotten parts in that great fabrick, to take them away, 
leſt they endanger the whole. Much of this was done at the 
renovation of our government by the late happy revolution, but 
not all. Some defects were left, through inattention or other 
cauſes, which it may be the glory of his majeſty's teign and of 
this parliament by their united wifdom and goodneſs to remove. 
This will conciliate to both the affections of the people, and do 
more, much more, towards ſecuring the government, than an 
army could of an hundred thouſand men. We hear much of 
diſaffection; this would cruſh it at once: it would unite the 
friends of the eſtabliſhment, and confoynd its enemies; it would 
ſhew the cauſe we ſupport to be he cau/e of liberty. © 

Sir, I have now laid before you, with great. plainneſs and 


ſincerity, what I believe the nation aſks of its repreſentatives, 


Iam 
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I am one uhpraQtifed in writing, and that vhdertand no 


truth: and leaſt of all go I underſtand the method of arguing, 
which want of genius in writers, and meanneſs of ſpirit in their 


pay-maſters, have made ſo common in political diſputes, at- 
racking private cbaracters, and turning a national queſtion into 


per/onal ultercation and abuſive lies. I am fo much unknown, 
that I believe myſelf very ſecutre from this fort of anſwer being 
made me on account of this let 
my ſtead (as theſe hired aſſaſſins are apt to miſtake their object 
in the dark), I ſhall recommend to him, what I would prac- 
tiſe myſelf in that caſe, fence and contempt. As to the facts 
and reaſonings laid down here, if they are controverted, I am 
ready to ſup them againſt any attack which eomes from 
a better hand than ordinary, and has eommon ſefiſe in it. I 
am quite a ſtranger to the perſons of our miniſters: I know 
them only by the effects of their conduct; and neither hey nor 

their ſucceſſors can pleaſe or offend me, but as my country 


gains or ſuffers by their power. And I pity thoſe, if there are 


any ſuch, who think he removing an ill miniſter is a point of 
conſequence, if with him he maxims and the meaſures of his 


government, how ſtrongly ſoever eſtabliſhed, are not alſo ex- 


by 


elled. 
1 I ſhall only add to what I have ſaid, that, unleſs ſomething 
be done by this parliament, to give new vigour to our - liberties, 
ſtop the torrent of corruption, and revive the principles and 
the ſpirit of our fathers, we have leſs to hope, than to appre- 
hend from zhoſe to come. The time, I doubt, is not far off, 
when, by the increaſe of influence, there may be ſuch difficul- 
ties upon country gentlemen to oppoſe the court in elections, 
and ſuch a deſpondency, ſuch a diboerinedack on the minds of 
all, except the favourites of power, that no ſtruggle could be 
expected, no oppoſition. at all to the nomination of the crown. 
A kind. of conge delire might be fent down into the _ 
. PX „ and 


rhetorick, but what owes its prevalence to the fingle force of 


If any other ſuffers in 


* 
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and directed to our truſty and well-beloved officers of the cuſtoms, 
exciſe, and army, in all the towns and boroughs of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and the dutchy of Cornyyall. Suitable returns 
would be made: but, Sir, his would nd be a parliament, 

May that Providence, which has ſaved us ſo often, when 


we could not or would not fave ourſelves, preſerve us now L 


may his majeſty's. gracious diſpoſitions operate in our favour, 
and remove the clouds that have been ſpread ſo thick about 
him, to prevent his ſeeing both our intereſt and bis own / 


May an alteration of meaſures be the aim, the effect, and + 


the reward, of oppoſition | may the publick good be the object, — 


the bound, and the ſecurity, of power ! may the royal family, 


may all parties, may the nation, unite in affection, ant: be di- 
vided no more! may all who obſtru& this union, for vile ends 
of their own, be the victims of it, and ſuffer what they de- 
ſerve! may all who defire it, ander tand, aſſiſt, and ſtrengthen 


one another 4 


2 
* 


I am, Sir, &. 


, . + 4 7 
| * 1 p * 1 
4 . 
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For the proof of what is advanced in the firſt part of this. 
Letter, it may not be improper to recite ſome articles of our 
treaties with Spain.and. France, that regard America, 


[m9, 
The treaty of 1667 between ENGLAND and Spain, 
ART, VIII. 


—— And for what may concern both the Indies, and | any 
other parts whatſoever, the King of Spain doth grant to the 
King of Great Britain and his ſubjects, all that is granted to the 


nited States of the Low Countries and their ſubjeQs, in their 


treaty 
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treaty of Munſter 1648, point for point, in as full and ample 
a manner ag if the ſame were herein particularly inſerted; the 
fame rules being to be obſerved whereunto the ſubjects of the 


faid United States are obliged, and mutual offices of friendſhip 


to be ne from: one fide to the other, . 


. 


The articles referred to are, Wey | 


— 


3 1 . 
ART, v. 1 ö 


La navigation et trafique « des Indes Orientales et Occidentales 
ſera maintenue ſelon et en conformite des octroys ſur ce don- 
nes, ou a donner ci-apres;z pour ſeurete de quoy ſervira le pre- 


ſent traite et la ratification d iceluy, qui de part et d autre en 


ſera procurce : : et ſeront compris ſous le dit traitẽ tous poten- 


tats, nations et peuples, avec leſquels leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats, ou 


ceux da la ſocietE des Indes Orientales et Occidentales en leur 
nom, entre les limites de leurſtlits octroys, ſont en amitié et al- 
liance; et un chacun, ſcavoir les faſdits Seigneurs Roy et 


Eftatf, reſpectivement demeureront en poſſeſſion et jouiront de 


telles ſeigneurs, villes, chaſteaux, fortereſſes, commerce et 
pays Es Indes Orientales et Occidentales, comme auſſi au Braſib 
et ſur les coſtes d' Aſie, Afrique, et Amerique reſpectivement, 
que leſdits Seigneurs Roy et Eſtats reſpectivement tiennent et 
poffedent, en ce compris ſpecialement les lieux et places que- 
les Portugais depuis Fan mil fax cent quarante et un, ont pris 
et occupe ſur leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats ; compris auſſi les lieux et 
places quiceux Seigneurs Eſtats cy-apres, ſans infraction du 
preſent traiQe, viendront a conquerir et poſſeder; et les di- 
recteurs de la ſocietẽ des Indes tant Orientales que Occiden- 


tales des Provinces-Unies, comme auſſi les miniſtres, officiers 


hauts et bas, ſoldats et matelots, eſtans en fervice actuel de 
Tune ou de autre deſdites compagnies, ou ayans efte en leur 
ſervice, comme aufſi ceux qui hors leur ſervice reſpectivement, 
tant en ce pays, qu au diſtri deſdites deux-compagnies, con- 
425 Mt, tinent 
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tinüent encore, ou pourront cy- après eſtre employes, ſeront et 


demeureront libres et ſans eſtre moleſtes en tous les ꝓays eſtans 


ſous l'obeiſſance dudit Seigneur Roy en I' Europe, pourront 
voyer, trafiquer et frequenter, comme tous autres habitans 
des pays deſdits Seigneurs Eſtats. En ouſtre a eſtè conditionne 
et ftipule, que les Eſpagnols retiendront leur navigation en telle 
maniere, qu'ils la tiennent pour le preſent & Indes Orientales, 
Tans ſe pouvoir eſtendre plus avant, comme auſſi les habitans 
de ce Pays-Bas s abſtiendront de la frequentation des places que 
les Caſtellans ont és Indes Orientales. 


ART. VI. 85 
Et quant aux Indes Occidentales, les ſujets et habitans des 
royaumes, provinces et terres deſdits Seigneurs Roy et Eſtats 
reſpectivement s abſtiendront de naviger et trafiquer en tous les 


havres, lieux et places garnies de forts, loges, ou caſteaux, 


et toutes autres poſſedèes par l' une ou l'autre partie; ſcavoir 


que les ſujets dudit 0 a4 Roy ne navigeront et trafiqueront 
en celles tenues par leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats, ny les ſujets deſdits 


Seigneurs Eſtats en celles tenues par ledit Siegneur Roy, eventre 
les places tenues par leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats ſeront compriſes les 
places que les Portuguais, depuis Van mil fix cent quarante et 
un ont'occupe dans le Braſil ſur leſdits Seigneurs Eſtats, comme 
auſſi toutes autres places qu'ils poſſedent a preſent tandis 
qu'elles demeureront auxdix Portugais; ſans que le precedent: 
article puiſſe deroger au contenu du preſent. - 
1 
The Treaty of 1670 between Ex LAND and SrAIN, commonly 
called the American Treaty. 
A R Ts III. | | 3 
Item uti in futurum omnes inimicitiæ, hoſtilitates et diſcor- 
diæ inter prædictos Dominos Reges, eorumque ſubditos, et in- 
colas ceſſant, et aboleantur: et utraque pars ab omne direp- 
ne 
N tione, 


A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, 
tione, deprædatione, læſione, injuriiſque ac infeſtatione quali- 
cunque tam terra quam mari, et aquis dulcibus ubivis gentium 
temperet prorſus, et abſtineat. ö 


A R T. VII. 


Conventum præterea eſt quod ſereniſſimus Magnæ Bri- 
tanniæ Rex, heredes et ſucceſſores ejus cum plenario jure fummi 
imperii, proprietatis et poſſeſſionis, terras omnes, regiones, in- 
ſulas, colonias ac dominia in Occidentali India aut quavis 
parte America ſita habebunt, tenebunt et poſſedebunt in per- 
petuum, quæcunque dictus Magnæ Britanniæ Rex, et ſubditi 
ejus impræſentiarum tenent ac poſſident, ita ut eo nomine, 
aut quacunque ſuh prætenſione nihil unquam amplius urgeri, 
nihilque controverſiarum in poſterum moveri poſſit, aut debeat. 


ART. VIII. 
Subditi, et incolæ, mercatores, navarchæ, naucleri, nautæ, 
regnorum, provinciarum, terrarumque utriuſque Regis reſpectivè 
abſtinebunt, cavebuntque ſibi a commerciis, et navigatione in 
portus, ac loca fortilitiis, ſtabulis mercimoniorum, vel caſtellis 
inſtructa aliaque omnia quæ ab una, vel ab altera parte occu- 
pantur in Occidentali India: nimirum Regis Magnæ Britanniæ 
ſubditi negotiationem non dirigent, navigationem non inſti- 
tuent, mercaturam non faciant in portubus, lociſvè, quæ rex 
catholicus in dicta India tenet; neque viciſſim Regis Hiſpania- 
rum ſubditi in ea loca navigationes inſtituent, aut commercia 
exercebunt, quæ ibidem à Rege Magnæ Britanniæ poſſidentur. 
| ART. K. | | 
Si verò tractu temporis-viſum fuerit alterutri Regum licentiam 
aliquam generalem, vel ſpecialem, aut privilegia concedere al- 
terius ſubditis navigationem inftituendi, et commercium ha- 
bendi in quibuſvis locis fue ditionis, qui dictas. licentias, et 
privilegia conceſſerit, dicta navigatio, et commercium exerce- 
buntur et manu tenebuntur juxta et ſecundum formam, teno- 
rem, et effectum permiſſionum, at privilegiorum, quæ in- 
p 55 dulgeri 


Bo 


„ een 9 
dulgeri poterint, quorum ſecuritati præſens tractatus, ejuſdem- 
que ratihabitio inſerviet. 


Item concordatum eſt, quod $1 alterutrius confœdera- 
torum ſubditi, et incolæ cum navibus ſuis, five bellicæ 
ſint, et publice ; five onerarie ac private, procellis abrepti 
fuerit, vel perſequentibus piratis inimicis ac hoſtibus, aut alio 
quovis incommodo cogantur ſe ad portum quærendum in alte- 
rius fœderati flumina, ſinus æſtuaria, ac ſtationes recipere, vel 
ad littora quæcunque in America appellere, benigne, omnique 
humanitate ibidem excipiantur, amica gaudeant protectione et 
benevolentia tractentur. Nullo autem modo impediantur, qud 
minus integrum omninò habeant reficere ſe, victualia etiam et 
omne genus commeatum, ſive vitæ ſuſtinendæ, ſive navibus 
reparandis, et itineri faciendo neceſſarium, æquo et conſueto 
pretio comparare. Nulla quoque ratione prohibeantur ex 
portu, et ſtatione viciſſim ſolvere, ac egredi, quin ipſis licitum 
ſit, pro libito migrare loco, libereque diſcedere quandocunque, 
et quocunque viſum fuerit, abſque ulla moleſtatione, aut im- 
pedimento. | | 


aA 3 


Pari ratione ſi naves alterutrius confœderati, ejuſdemque ſub- 
ditorum, ac incolarum ad oras, aut in ditionibus quibuſcun- 
que alterius impegerint, jactum facerint, vel (quod Deus aver- 
tat) naufragium, aut damnum quodcunque paſſæ fuerint, 
ejectos, aut detrimenta paſſos, in vincula, aut ſervitutem àb- 
ducere nefas eſto, quin periclitantibus, aut naufragis beneyole, 
ac amiciſſimè ſubveniatur, atque auxilium feratur, literæque 
His falvi conductùs exhibeantur, quibus inde tuto, et abſque 
moleſtia exire, et ad ſuam quique patriam redire valeat. 


A 
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| Quando autem F naves (uti fopradium eſt) - maris 
paris aliave cogente ratione eompulſæ, in alterius portus 
adigantur, fi tres quatuorve fuerint, juſtamque ſuſpicionis oo- 
caſionem præbere poterint, adventus iſtiufmedi cauſa guberna- 
tori, vel primatio loci magiſtratui, ſtatim exponetur, nec diu- 
tius abi mora trahetur, quam quiz illis a dicto gubernatore aut 
præfecto permiſſa, & victui comparando, navibuſque tum re- 
ſarciendis, tum inſtruendis commoda, atque æqua fuerit; cau- 
tum vero ſemper erit, ut onus non diſtrahant, Nneque-mercium 
aut ſarcinarum aliquid è navibus efferant, et venum exponant, 
nec etiam mercimonia ab altera pow an naves b b aut 
quicquam) _— contra hoe foedus. 


n ART, xv. 


Præſens tradtatmm nihil derogabit preeminentie, Juri, ac 9 2 
minio cuicunque alterutrius conſœderatorum in maribus Ame 
ricanis, fretis, atque aquis quibufcunque ; ſed habeant, reti- 
neantque ſibi eadem pari amplitudine, quæ illis jure competit z 
intelledum autem ſemper eſto bertatem navigandi neutiquam | 
interrumpi deberi, modo nihil adverſus genuinum harum a articu- 
lorum ſenſum committatur, vel peccetur, 


| IIe. p 
The Tray of 1686, between ExcLand and Francs. 


5 | ART. Moi is * 

Et que pour c cet effet les ſujets et hears, . eapi- I 
taines de vaiſſeaux, pilotes et matelots de royaumes, provinces 
et terres de chacun deſdits Roys reſpectivement, ne ferunt-ay- 
cun commerce ni peſche Fats j tous les lieux dont Jon eſt, ou 
1 on ſera en poſſeſſion de part et d' autre dans VAtnerique. C'eſt 
a ſcavoir, que les ſujets de ſa Majefte tres Chretienne ne fe 
meſleront d aucun trafic, ne feront aucun commerce, et ne 


ee n dans, les "Inn W 4 en, embouchures 
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dulgeri ene quorum ſecuritati præſens traftatus, cjuſdem- 
que ratihabitio inſerviet. 


A RT. X. | 


Item concordatum eſt, quod ſi alterutrius Selbe n- 
torum ſubditi, et coke cum navibus ſuis, five  bellice 
ſint, et publice ; five onerariz ac private, procellis abrepti 
fuerit, vel perſequentibus piratis inimicis ac hoſtibus, aut alio 
quovis incommodo cogantur fe ad portum quærendum in alte- 
rius fœderati flumina, ſinus æſtuaria, ac ſtationes recipere, vel 
ad littora quzcunque in America appellere, benigne, omnique 
humanitate ibidem excipiantur, amica gaudeant protectione et 
benevolentia tractentur. Nullo autem modo impediantur, quo. 
minus integrum omninò habeant reficere ſe, victualia etiam et 
omne genus commeatum, ſive vitæ ſuſtinendæ, ſive navibus 
reparandis, et itineri faciendo neceſſarium, æquo et conſueto 
pretio comparare. Nulla quoque ratione prohibeantur ex 
portu, et ſtatione viciſſim ſolvere, ac egredi, quin ipſis licitum 
fit, pro libito migrare loco, libereque diſcedere quandocunque, 
et quocunque viſum fuerit, abſque ulla moleſtatione, aut im- 
pedimento. 


A R T. K. | Fs 


Pari ratione ſi naves alterutrius confeederati, ejuſdemque ſub- 
ditorum, ac incolarum ad oras, aut in ditionibus quibuſcun- 
que alterius impegerint, jactum facerint, vel (quod Deus aver- 
tat) naufragium, aut damnum quodcunque paſſæ fuerint, 
ejectos, aut detrimenta paſſos, in vincula, aut ſervitutem ab- 
ducere nefas eſto, quin periclitantibus, aut naufragis beneyole, 
ac amiciſſimè ſubveniatur, atque auxilium feratur, literæque 
Hlis ſalvi conductùs exhibeantur, quibus inde tutò, et abſque 
Holeſtia exire, et ad ſuam quique patriam redire valeat. 
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Cuando autem Fenn nabes (vii fopradiqum eft) - maris 
parivaley aliave cogente ratione eompulſæ, in alterius portus 
adigantur, $i tres quatuorve fuerint, juſtamque ſuſpicionis oo- 
caſionem præbere poterint, adventus iſtiuſedi cauſa guberna- 
tori, vol primatio loci magiſtratui, ſtatim exponetur, nec diu- 
tius abi mora trahetur, quam que illis a difto gubernatore aut 
præfecto permiſſa, & vidui comparando, navibuſque tum re- 
ſarciendis, tum inſtruendis commoda, atque æqua fuerit; cau- 
tum vero ſemper erit, ut onus non diſtrahant, neque mercium 
aut ſarcinarum aliquid è navibus efferant, et venum exponant, 
nec etiam mereimonia ab altera Pow in naves F as aut 
quicqunay 1 18 contra hoc dus. 


5 ART, xv. 4 | We KY 
Præſens tadtatus nihil derogabit precminentie, Juri, ac 7 2 
minio cuicunque alterutrins confederatorum, in maribus Ame- 
ricanis, fretis, atque aquis quibuſcunque; fed habeant, reti- 
neantque ſibi eadem pari amplitudine, quæ illis jure competit ; 
intellectum autem ſemper eſto Iibertatem navigandi neutiquam 


interrumpi deberi, modo nihil adverſus genuinum Barum & articu- 
lorum ſenſum committatur, vel peccetur, 


7 III. It 
The Tray of 1686, between ExcLand and Fumcs. 


A Rr. V. 


Et que pour c cet effet les ſujets et habitans, wr capi 
taines de vaiſſeaux, pilotes et matelots de royaumes, provinces 
et terres de chacun deſdits Roys reſpectivement, ne ferunt-ay- 
cun commerce ni peſche dans tous les lieux dont Von-eft, ou 
Ton ſera en poſſeſſion de part et d' autre dans I Amerique. C'eſt 
a ſcavoir, que les ſujets de ſa Majeſte tres Chretienne ne fe 
meſleront d' aucun trafic, ne feront aucun commerce, et ne 


peſcheront yon; Jane. les Ports, "_ bayes, embouchures 
M | de 
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de rivieres, rades, coſtes, ou autres lieux qui ſont ou ſeront 

ci-apres poſſedez par ſa Majeſte Britannique en Amerique; 
et reciproquement les ſujets de ſa Majeſtè Britannique ne ſe 
meſleront d'aucun trafic, ne feront aucun commerce, et ne 
peſcheront point dans les ports, rivieres, bayes, embouch ures 
de riviers, rades, coſtes, ou autres lieux qui ſont ou ſeront ci 
apres poſledez par ſa Majeſte tres Chrigietind en Amerique. 
Et au cas qu aucun vaſſeau, ou barque, ſoit ſurpris faiſant trafic, 
ou peſchant, contre ce qui eſt porte par le — traité, ledit 
vaiſſeau, ou barque, avec ſa charge, ſera confiſque, après que la 
preuve de la contravention aura eſte legitimement faite. II 
ſera neanmoins permis à la partie qui ſe ſentira gravte par la 
ſentence de la confiſcation, de ſe pouvoir au conkil d'eſtat du 
Roy, dont les gouverneurs ou juges auront rendũ ladite ſen- 
tence de confiſcation, et d'y porter fa plainte, ſans que pour 
cela Vexecution de la ſentence ſoit empeſchee ; bien entendi 
néanmoins que la liberté de la navigation ne doit eſtre nulle- 
ment empeſchte, pourveu qu'il ne commette rien contre la Ve- 
ritable ſens du e traite. 

ABT. vt. 

De plus, il a efte accorde, que fi les ſajets et ba 
0 Fun ou de l'autre deſdits Roys, et leurs. vaiſſeaux, 
ſoit de guerre et publics, ſoit marchands et particuliers, font 
emportez par les tempeſtes, ou eſtant pourſuivis par les pirates 
ou par les ennemis, ou preſſez par quelque autre neceſſite, ſont 
contraints pour fe mettre en ſeurete, de ſe retirer dans les ports, 
rivieres, bayes, embouchures de riviers, rades, et coſtes quel- 
conques appertenantes à Tautre Roy dans VAmerique, ils y 
ſeront bien et amicablement regus, protegez et favorablement 
traitea qu'ils pourront, ans qu'on les empeche en quelque 
maniere que foit, 8y rafraichir, et meme acheter au prix 
ordinaire et raiſonable, des vivres, et toutes ſortes de proviſions 
neceflaites, ou pour la vie, ou Pour radouber les vaiſſeaux, et 


pour continuer leur route: qu'on ne les empechera non plus 
en aucune maniere de ſortir des ports et rades, mais qubil leur 
fora permis de partir, et Sen aller en toute liberte quand et on 


il 
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il leur plairra, ſans Etre moleſtez ou emptchez : qu'on ne les 
obligeta point a ſe defaire de leum charge, ou a decharger et en- 


poſer en vente leuts marchandiſes, ou balots : qu auſſi: de leur 
part ils ne recevront dans leurs vaiſſeaux aucune marehandiſes, 
et ne feront de peſche, ſolis peine de confiſcation deſ- 
dits vaiſſeaux et marchandiſes, conformement à ce qui a eſte 
convent dans article precedent. De plus a eſte accorde, que 
toutes et quantes fois que les ſujets de Von ou de l'autre deſ- 
dits Roy ſeront contraints, comme il a efte dit ci · deſſus, d' en- 
trer avec leurs vaiſſeaux dans les ports de l'autre Roy, ih ſeront 


obligez, en entrant, d' arborer la banniere, ou marque de leur 


nation, et d avertir de leur arrivce par trois coups de mouſquet; 
a taute de quoi faire, et d'envoyer une chaloupe a terre, ils 
pourront etre confiſquez. 63 hat 326 04th 71 
eee 262440 eee een nde 12998 
Pareillement ſi les vaiſſeaux de l'un ou de l'autre deſdits Roys, 
et de leurs ſujets et habitans, viennent a Echover, jetter en mer 


leurs marchrandiſes, ou, ce qu'à Dieu ne plaiſe, faire naufrage, 


ou qu'il leur arrive quelqu autre malheur que ce ſoĩt, on don- 
nera aide et ſecours avec bonte et charite a ceux qui ſeront en 
danger, ou auront fait naufrage: il leur ſera delivre des ſaufs 


conduits, ou paſſeports, pour pouvoir ſe retirer dans leur pays 


en ſeurets, et ſans ttre moleſte. 
T | 
Qui £ les vaiſſeaux de l'un ou de l'autre 
traints par quelque avanture ou . cauſe que fe ſoit, comme il a 
ete dit, de 1 retirer dans les ports de l'autre Roy, ſe trouvent 
au nombre de trois ou de quatre, et peuvent donner quelque 


juſte cauſe de ſoupgon, ils feront auſſi-tòõt connoitre au gouver- 


neur ou principal magiſtrat du lieu, la cauſe de leur arrivce z et 
ne de ront qu autant de tems, qu' ils en auront permiſſion 


du dit gouverneur ou commandant, et ce qu'il ſera juſte et rai- 
ſonable, pour ſe pourvoir de vivtes, et pour radouber et equiper 


vaileaux.''! [7 i ons, |: een NG 12723 


Roy, qui ſeront con — 


A LETTER 1 


That it may appear he waggthe ſenſe boch Houſes of Parla- 
ment had of theſe Treaties, Fhave here adjoined the Reſolu - 


tions and: Addreſſes of the Lords and Commons, 8 che 


petition of the merchants laſt ear, and his HOY: s moſt 
bern Anſwers, 


Jovis, 30 6 die Marti, 17 * 
Re babe, 


That it is the opinion of this committee, that i it is een? 
and undoubted right of the Britiſh ſubjects to ſail with their 
thips on any part of the ſeas of Ameriea, to and from any part 
of his Majeſty's dominions; and that the freedom of navigation 
and commerce, which the ſubjects of Great Britain have an 
undoubted right to by the law of nations, and by virtue of the 
treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns. of Great: Britain and 
Spain, has been greatly interrupted by the Spaniards, under pre- 
tences altogether groundleſs and unwarrantable; that, before and 
ſince the execution of the treaty of Seville, and the declaration 
made by the crown of Spain purſuant thereunto, for the ſatisfac- 
tion and. ſecurity of the commerce of Great-Britain, many un- 
juſt feizures and captures have been made, and great 2 Han 
tions committed by the Spaniards, attended with many inſtances 
of unheard-of cruelty and barbarity ; that the frequent appli- 
cations made te the court of Spain for procuring juſtice, and ſa- 
tisfaQton to his majeſty's injured” ſubjects, for bringing the of- 
fenders to-cendign- puniſhment, and for preventing the like 
abuſes for the future, have proved vain and ineffe@ual, and the 
feveral orders or eedules, granted by the king of Spain for reſti- 
tution and reparation of great loſſes ſuſtained by the unlawful 
and unjuſtifiable ſeizures and captures made by the Spaniards, 
have been diſobeyed by the Spaniſh governors, matt evaded 
and eluded ; all which violences and depredations have been 
carried on, to the gout loſs and m of the ſubjects of Great 

Britain 
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Britain trading to America, and in direct violation of the treaties: 
ſubſiſting between the two-crowns. 


A motion was made, and the. queſtion being put; t that the 


* reſolution be recommitted; 5 
It paſſed in the negative. 


3 


Then the ſaid reſolution, being read a fred time; was agreed 


to by the houſe... 


Mr: Alderman Perry alſo acquainted the houſe; that he was 
directed by the committee to move the houſe, that an humble 


addreſs be preſented to his majefty, humbly beſeeching his ma- 


jeſty to uſe his royal endeavours with his catholick- majeſty, to 
obtain effectual relief for his injured ſubjeQs,: and to convince 
the court of Spain, that, how defirous ſoever majeſty may be 
to preſerve. a good correſpondence and amity between the two 
crowns (Which can only ſubſiſt by a ſtrict obſervance of their 
mutual treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights and privileges be- 
longing to each other) his majeſty can no longer ſulker ſuch con- 
ſtant and repeated inſults and injuries to be carried on, to the 
diſhonour of his crown, and to the ruin of his trading ſubjects; 


and to aſſure his majeſty, that in caſe his royal and friendly 


inſtances, for procuring juſtice, and for the future ſecurity f 


that navigation and commerce, which his people have an un- 
doubted right to. by treaties and the law of nations, ſhall not be 


able to procure; from the equity and friendſhip of the king of 
Spain, ſuch ſatisfaction as his majeſty may reaſonably — 4 


from a good and faithful ally, this houſe will effectually ſup- 

port his majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as honour and wy 

| hall make it neceſfary for his. majeſty to · purſue. 

And Mr. Alderman Perry moved the houſe accordingly... 1 
Reſolved, . 

That an humble addreſs be ated to. his eie humbly - 


beſeeching | his, majeſty to uſe his royal. endeavours with his ca- 


tholick majeſty, to obtain effectual relief for his. injured ſubjeQs,. 
and to convince the court of. Spain, that, how i oi foever- 
a ma Was may be to Fw 2 good correſpondence and amity 


betwixt : 


86 


ſervance of their mutual treaties, and a juſt regard to the rights 


with their Reſolution and Addreſs of the 3oth day of March! 


» 
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betwixt the two crowns (Which can only fabGt by a ffrict obs 


and privileges belonging to each other), is Majeſty can no longer 
ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults and injuries to be cartied 


on, to the diſhonour of his crown, and to the ruin of his trading 


ſubjects; and to aſſure his majeſty, that, in caſe his royal and 
friendly inſtances, for procuring juſtice, and for \tbe' future ſes 
eurity of that navigation and commerce which his people have 
an undoubted right to by treaties and the law of nations, ſhall 
not be able to procure, from the equity and friendſhip of the 
king of Spain, ſuch ſatisfattion as his majeſty may reaſonably 

expect from a good and faithful ally, this houſe will effoctually 
ſupport his majeſty in taking ſuch meaſures as honour and 
juſtice ſhall make it wn for his majeſty to ie 


Veneris, 7 die Aprilis, 1738, 


Mr. 1 * reported, that the houſe nid his maje ty 
4 , 
to which his Majeſty was e to give this moſt enn Aue 


ſwer, VIS. 


Gentlemen, 


Am fully ſenſible of the many ind unwatciwtable Apfels 
tions committed by the Spaniards; and you may be aſſured, 


I will make uſe of the moſt proper and effectual means that 


are in my power, to procure juſtice and ſatisfaction to my injured | 
ſubjects, and for the future ſecurity of their trade and naviga- 
tion. I can make no doubt, but you will fupport me, with 
chearfulneſs, in all fuch meaſures, as, in purſuance of your ad- 
vice, I may be neceſſitated to take, for the honour. of my c crown | 

and Fig. ang and the _— of my $1; xo RO” 
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The humble Appaess ef the Right Honourable the Lords 
. __ _-, Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament aſſembled, _ 


ein Die Martis, 2 Maii, 1748. 
Mot Gracious Sovereign. Alti leib ok fas 

\ V E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 

lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, hay- 
ing taken into our ſerious conſideration the many unjuſt vio- 
lences and depredations committed by the Spaniards, upon the 
perſons, ſhips, and effects of divers of your majeſty”s ſubjects in 
America, have come to the following feſolutione, which we beg 
leave in the humbleſt manner to lay before your majeſty, for 


your royal conſideration, vix. 


” * * 


I. Reſolved, That the ſubjects of the crown of Great- Britain 
yore a, clear and undoubted right to navigate in the American 
ſeas, to and from any part of his majeſty's dominions; and for 
carrying on ſuch trade and commerce as they are juſtly intitled 
unto. in America; and alſo to carry all forts of goods and mer- 
chandizes, or effects, from one part of his majeſty's dominions 
to any other part thereof; and that no goods, being ſo carried, 
are, by any. treaty: ſubſiſting between the crowns of Great · Britain 
and Spain, to be deemed or taken as contraband or prohibited 
goods; and that the ſearching of ſuch ſhips on the open ſeas, 
under pretence of their carrying contraband or prohibited goods, 
is a 4 ela and infraction of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
. I oe nn inn og oo rat oneefhe 

II. Reſolved, That it appears to this houfe, that as well be- 
fore, as ſinee the execution of the treaty of Seville, on the part 
of Great-Britain, divers ſhips and veflels, with their: cargoes, be- 
longing to Britiſh ſubjects, have been violently ſeized and con- 
fiſcated by the Spaniards, upon pretences altogether unjuſt and: 
groundleſs; and that many of the ſailors on board ſuch ſhips. 
have been injuriouſly and barbarouſly impriſoned and ill- 

„ treated; 


$8 


with the many and grievous injuries and loſſes ſu 
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treated; and that thereby the liberty of navigation and com- 
merce belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, by the law of nations, 
and by virtue of the treaties ſubſiſting between the crowns. of 
Great-Britain and Spain, hath been unwarrantably infringed 
and interrupted, to the great loſs and damage of our merchants, 
and in direct violation of the ſaid treaties. - 

IH. Reſolved, That it appears to this houſe, that frequent 
applications have been made, on the pert of his majeſty, to the 
court of Spain, in a manner the moſt agreeable to treaties, and 
to the peace and friendſhip fubſiſting between the two crowns, 
For redreſſing the notorious abuſes and grievances before- men 
tioned, and preventing the like for the future, and for obtaining 
adequate ſatisfaction to his injured ſubjects; which, in the event, 
hive proved entirely fruitleſs, and of no effect. 

We think it our duty, on this important occalion, humbly to 
repreſent to your majeſty, That we are moſt ſenſibl 4 aged 

ined by 
your majeſty s trading ſubjects, by means of theſe unwarrant- 
able depredations and ſeizures; and to give your majeſty the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſincere aſſurances, That in caſe your friendly 
and powerful inſtances for procuring reſtitution and reparation 
to your injured ſubjects, and for the future ſecurity of their trade 
and navigation, ſhall fail of having their due effect and influence 
on the court of Spain, and ſhall not be able to obtain that real 
ſatisfaction and ſecurity which your majeſty may in juſtice 
£xpe&; we will zealouſly and chearfully concur in all ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall become neceſſary for the ſupport of your ma- 
jeſty's honour, the preſervation of our navigation and com- 
merce, and che common 1 good of theſe kingdoms, 


3 


AME FRO PARLIAMENT. 


His MAJ ESTY's moſt Gracious Anewsn. | 
0 Lordi, . S 4 | ; A 


1 ſuſtained by. my trading ſubjects in America, from the cruel- 


ties and unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards. Vou may be aſ- 


ſured of my care to procure ſatisfaction and "reparation for the 
loſſes they have already ſuffered, and ſecurity for the freedom 
of navigation” for the future; and to maintain to my people 
the full enjoyment of all the . to _— "ny are intitled 
by: treaty and the law of nations. | 

I doubt not but I ſhall have your concurrence for the fopport 
of * awed as ny be e * that U ee | 


eee 


POSTSCRIPT. ae phe 
IT CE I wrote my letter, news is come into 8 


two or three of our ſhip s have been very lately taken by 


the Spaniards, one of them by a Spaniſh man of war, with the 
king's commiſſion, on the high ſeas, the captain of which is 
now impriſoned at Cadiz; and that two ſloops belonging to 
the South-ſea company are detained, and a guard is ſet upon 
our factory at the Havannah. If rheſe are the fir. frews of 
our peace, what will the harveſi be? 

But after all, Sir, have we any peace at all? have we. any 
thing granted us that will even bear that name? or have 'we 
been only amuſed by the Spaniards, till they could ger their 
money home (which we hear is hourly expecteq; in two richly 
Laden ſhips), and fill the ſeaſon ſhould be paſt for us to a& with 
advantage ? 

I would alſo beg leave to aſk one queſtion more. We were 
told ſome time ago that one of our men of war in the Weſt. 

N Sh Indies 


AM ſenſibly touched with the many aan «© "Wy injories 
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Indies had taken the Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, but that, by orders 
of commodore Brown, it was immediately afterwards carried 
back to the latitude in which it was taken, and reſtored again. 
Did the captain who took it act without, or againſt, orders? if 
he had orders to cruiſe, why was his capture reffored ? were 
thoſe grders only given for ſhow, to amuſe the merchants, and 
to look like action would it not have been right and prudent, to 
have kept the money that was aboard this ſhip, as a pledge in 
our hands, in caſe that peace ſhould be refuſed us upon proper 
terms? We might have kept it juſtly, as a /ecurity for the re- 
payment of our loſſes 3 whereas the act of the Spaniards, in de- 
taining our effects at the Havannah, is in reality adding a ne- 
robbery to the paſt, Let me however obſerve, that, though re- 
paration to our merchants is highly fit and neceſſary, and what 
we ought to demand, it zs by far the point of leaſt importance 
ro the nation. We are intereſted no doubt for them upon many 
accounts, but both we and they have a much greater intereſt i 
the future ſecurity of commerce being firmly eſtabliſhed. This 
is the national concern, zhis both houſes of parliament have 


ſtrongly inſiſted on, hit his majeſty has promiſed to procure for 


us. If this be neglected, any preſent gratification will be of 
little advantage, and ſhould be thought of with ' ſcorn. | 
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To the B OO K S E LL E X. 

8 IX, g 
1 Need not acquaint you by what accident theſe Letters were 

put into my hands, and what pains I have taken in tranſ= | 

lating them. I will only ſay, that, having been long a ſcholar 
to the late moſt learned Mr. Dadichy, Interpreter of the 

Oriental languages, I have acquired {kill enough in the Perſian 
tongue, to be able to give the ſenſe of them pretty juſtly : 
though I muſt acknowledge my tranſlation far inferior to the 
Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, which no Engliſh expreſſion 
can come up to, and which no Engliſh reader would admire. 

I am aware that ſome people may ſuſpect that the character 
of a Perſian is fifitious, as many ſuch counterfeits have apo 
peared both in France and England: but whoever reads them 
with attention will be convinced that they are certainly the work 
of a perfect ſtranger. The obſervations are ſo foreign and out of 
the way, ſuch remote hints and imperfef? notions are taken up, 
our preſent happy condition is in all reſpeQs / ill underſtood, 
that it is hardly poſſible any Engliſbman ſhould be the author. 

Yet as there is à pleaſure in knew how thinps Bere affect 
a foreigner, though his conceptions of them be ever ſo extrava- 
gant, I think you may venture to expoſe them to the eyes of 
the world; the rather becauſe it is plain the man who wrote 
them is a lover of liberty, and muſt be ſuppoſed more impar- 
tial than our countrymen, when they ſpeak of their own ad- 
mired cuſtoms and favourite opinions. 

I have nothing further to add, but that it is a great pity 
they are not recommended to the publick by a dedication to 
ſome great mau about the court, who would have patronized 
them for the freedom with which they are writ : but the Pub- 
liſher not having the honour to be acquainted with any body 
there, they muſt want that ineſtimable advantage, and truſt 
entirely to the candour of the reader. I am, Sir, 


Your moſt humble Servant. 
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Sar mt #0 Minza at Iipaha, _ 
4 SN 4:56 17 . From London. 
H OU knoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, the reaſons that 
moved me to leave my country and viſit England: thou 
waſt thyſelf, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of it. The rela- 
tions we received from our friend Uſbec, of thoſe parts of 
Europe which he had ſeen, raiſed in us an ardent defire to 
know the reft, and particularly his famous iſſand, of which, 
not having been there himſelf, he could give us but imperfect 
accounts. ; 


By his perſuaſion we determined to travel thitber : but when 1 
we were juſt ready to ſet out, the ſublime orders of the ſophi 


our maſter detained thee at the feet of his ſacred throne. R 
Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded to thy importuni- 
ties, and was content to live ſingle among ſtrangers and ene- 
mies to the faith, that I might be able to gratify thy thirſt of 
kao KA 5 „„ 
My voyage was proſperous: and I find this country well wor- 
thy our curioſity. The recommendations given me by Uſbec to 
ſome Engliſh he knew at Paris, are a great advantage to me: 


and I have taken ſuch pains to learn the language, that I am, 
already more capable of converſation than a great many foreigners 


T meet with here, who have reſided much longer in this coun- 


% 
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try, eſpecially the French, who ſeem to value themſelves upon 


ſpeaking no tongue- but their own. 
I ſhall apply my ſelf pripcipally ta ſtudy 25 Engiyh gouerne. 
ment, fo different from that of Perſia, and of which Uſbeo has 
conceived at a diſtance ſo great an idea. 
Whatever in the manners of this people appears to me to be 


iF and 1 I will alſo give thee ſome account of: 


if I may judge by what I have ſeen. already, this is a ſub- 
0 be exhauſted. 

Communicate my letters to Uſbec, and he will explain ſuch 
difficulties to thee as may happen to occur: but if any thing 
ſhould ſeem to you both to be  naccolntible, do not therefore 
immediately conclude it age; for the habits and reaſonings of 
men are ſo very different, that what appears the exceſs of folly in 
one country, "we in another be eſteemed the n W3 Stem, 


HOOKS | 


. II. 


SRI 70 Minza at Ipahan. 


From London. 


Pn E gl objects of a Aranger's curioſity are the publick 

ſpectacles. 7 was carried laſt night to one they call an 
opera, which is a concert of muſick brought from Italy, and in 
every reſpect foreign to this country. It was performed in a 
chamber as magnificent as the refplendent palace of our em- 


peror, and as full of handſome women as his ſeraglio. They 
had no eunuchs among them; but there was one who ſung 


upon the ſtage, and, by the luxurious tenderneſs of his airs, 
ſeemed fitter to make them wanton, than keep them chaſte. 

Inſtead of the habit proper to fuch creatures, he wore a ſuit 
of armour, and called himſelf Julius Czfar. 


I aſked who Julius Cæſar was, and whether he had been 
Lumen for ſinging l 
They 


LETTER HN. 


They told me, he was a warrior, that had conquered all the | 


world, and debauched half the women in Rome. 
I was going to expreſs my admiration at ſeeing him fo pro- 


cry out, as it were in an eeſtacy, O that dear creature! I am 
dying for love of ' bim. 

At the ſame time I heard a centloman ay aloud, mat boch the 
muſick and fingers were deteſtable. | 
' You muſt not mind him, ſaid my friend ; he is of che other 
party, and comes here only as a /þy. 

How! ſaid I, have you parties in muſick? Yes, replied he, 
it is a rule with us, to 9 of nothing by our ſenſes and 3 
ſtanding; but to hear, and fee, and think, only as we chance 
to be differently engaged, 

I hope, faid I, that a ranger may be neutral in theſe divi- 
ſions: and to fay the truth, your mufick is very far from in- 
flaming me to a ſpirit of faction; it is much more likely to lay 
me aſleep. Ours in Perkia ſets us all a dancing z but Iam quite 
unmoved with this. 
Do but fancy it moving, returned my friend, and you will 
ſoon be moved as much as others, It a trick you may learn 
when you will, with a little Painse we © have * of us learnt it 
in our turns. 


8 5 IL. E T T E R II. 
5 855 to Os ls 
From London. 


1 WAS this morning dene at a Keerfion: extremely different 

from the opera, of which I have given thee a deſcription; 
and they tell me it is peculiar to this country, The ſpectators 
were placed in galleries of an open circus: below them was an 
area filled, not with eunuchs and — but with bulk 


and 


perly repreſented, when I heard two ladies, who fat nigh me, 


9. 
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and bears, and dogs, and fighting men. The e was, to ſee 
the animals worry and gore one another, and the men give and 


receive many wounds; Which the delig hted beholders rewarded 
with ſhowers of money, greater or leſs, in proportion as the 
combatants were more or leſs hurt. I had ſome compailion- 
for the poor beaſts, which were forcibly incenſed againſt each 


other: but the human brutes, who, unexcited by any rage or 


ſenſe of injury, could ſpill che blood of others, and loſe their 
own, ſeemed to me to deſerve no pity: however, I looked 


upon it as a proof of the martial genius of this people, and 
imagined I could difcover in that ferocity a ſpirit of ns 
A Frenchman, who ſat near me, was much offended at the 
barbarity of the fight, and reproached my friend who brought 


me thither with = ſanguinary diſpoſition of the Engliſb, in 


delighting in ſuch ſpectacles. My friend agreed with him in 
general, and allowed chat it ought not to be encouraged in 
a civilized ſtate: but a gentleman who was placed juſt 18 
them caſt a very ſour look at both, and did not e at all of 
their opinion. He was dreſt in a ſhort black wig, had his 


boots on, and held in his hand a long whip; which, when the 


fellow fought ſtoutly, he would crack dy kr al by way of appro» 
bation, One would have thought aſpect that he had 
fought ſome prizes himſelf, or — = that he had received a 
good part of his education in this place. His diſcourſe was as 
rough as his figure, but did not appear to me to want ſenſe. 
1 ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid he, to my friend, that, you have been bred | 
at court, and therefore I am not furprized that you do not 
reliſh the bear- garden: but let me tell you, that if more people 


came hither, and fewer loitered in the drawing room, it would 


not be the worſe for Old England. We are indeed a civilized 
| fate, as you are. pleaſed to call it; but I could wiſh, upon 
certain occaſions, we were nat quite ſo civil. This gentleneſs 
and effeminacy i in our manners wy ſoften us by degrees into 
Alaves 3 and we fhall grow to hate fi hting in earneſt, when we 
do not love to ſee it in jeſt. Lou fn ; any are for the 
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uſt: of Modern Nome, ſqueaking Snag a eren n 
but I am for that of Ancient Rome, gladiators and liberty. 


. 1 0 3 1 * 


And as for the barbarity which the foreigner there upbraide us | 
with, I can tell him of a- French ns whom their nation is 
very proud of, that acted much more barbaroufly.; for he ſhed 
the blood of millions of his ſubjects out of downright wanton- 
neſs, and butchered his innocent neighbours. without any - cauſe 
of . quarrel,” only to have the glory of © Being n 10 
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Saint i lian! at eben, 25 
e I 5 
1 T is cs "i of England; that 1 a . is l 
his creditors may ſhut him up in priſon, and keep 
him there, if they pleaſe, for all hu life, unleſs he pays 
the whole of what he owes. © My curioſity led me, the other 
day, to one of thoſe priſons v my heart is ſtill heavy with the 
remembrance of the objects I ſaw there. + Among the various 
cauſes of their undoing, ſome are ef ſo extraordinary a kind, 
that I cannot help relating them to thee. One of the priſoners, 
who carried in his looks the moſt ſettled melancholy, told me 
he had been maſter of an eafy fortune, and lived very happily 
a good while ; till he became acquainted with a lawyer, who, 
in looking over ſome old writings of his family, unluckily diſ- 
covered certain parchments that gave him a right to an eſtate 
in the poſſeſſion of one of his neighbours: upon which he was 
perſuaded to go to law; and, after proſecuting his fuit for 
twenty years, with a vexation that had almoſt turned his brain, 
he made the lawyer's fortune, reduced his neighbour to beg- 
gary, and had no ſooner gained his cauſe, but his creditors 


(cized on both eſtates, and 10 him to ergoy his na in __ __ 
eco 
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A ſecond informed me, that he was a citizen, and born to 
a conſiderable eſtate, but being covetous to improve it, had 
married a very rich heireſs, who was ſo vaſtly. gentee/ in her 
expences, and found fo many ways of dang credit to herſelf 
and her huſband, that ſhe quickly ſent him from his new houſe 
near the court, to the lodgings in which I found him. Why 
did not you divorce her, faid' I to him, when you found that 
her extravagance would be your ruin? Ah, Sir, replied he, I 
ſhould have been a happy man, if I could have caught her 
with a gallant; I might then have got rid of her by law: 
but, to my ſorrow, ſhe was virtuous as well as ugly; her 
only paſſions were equipage and gaming.—I was infinitely 
furprized, that a man ſhould wiſh to find his wife an adultreſs, 
or that he ſhould be obliged to keep her to his undoing, * 
becauſe ſhe was not one. 5 
Another faid, he was a gentleman of a good family, and 
having a mind to riſe in the ſtate, ſpent ſo much money to 
purchaſe a ſcat in parhament, that, though he ſucceeded pretty 
well in his views at court, the ſalary did not pay the debt; 
and being unable to get himſelf choſe again at the next election, 
he loſt his place and his liberty both together. 

The next that I ſpoke to was reputed the beſt ſcholar in 
Europe : he e the Oriental languages, and talked to 
me in very good Arabic. 

I aſked how it was poſlible that ſo learned a man ſhould 4 
in want, and whether all the books he had read could not 
keep him out of jail ? Sir, ſaid he, thoſe books are the very 
things that brought me hither. Would to God I. had been 
bred a cobler! I ſhould then have poſſeſſed ſome uſeful Know- 
kdge, and might have kept my family from l but the 

o very dif- 


world which I read of, and that I lived in, were 
erent, that I was undone by the force of ſpeculation. 
There was another who had been bred to merchandize, but 
being: of too lively an imagination for the dulneſs of trade, 
he _— himſelf to poetry, and | negleRing his other buſineſs, 
was 


LETTER IV. 


R the ſtate I ſaw him in: but he aſſured me 
he ſhould not be long there; for his lucky confinement having 
given him more — 5 for ſtudy, he had quitted poetry, and 
taken to the mathematicks, by the means of which he had found 
out the longitude, and expected to obtain a great reward, 
which the government promiſed to the diſcoverer. I I perceived 
he was not in his perfect ſenſes, and pitied ſuch an odd ſort of 
frenzy. But my compaſſion was | infinitely for ſome 
unhappy people who were ſhut up in that miſerable place, by 
having loſt their fortunes in the publick funds, or in private 
; of which this age and country have been very fruit- 
ful, and which, under the fallacious notion of great advantage, 
drew in che unwaty to their. deſtrustion. I aſked in what 
dungeon they were confined,” who had been the undoers of theſe 
wretched men? but, to my great ſurpize, was informed, that 
the cortrivers of fuch wicked s had leſs reaſon than moſt 
men in En to be afraid of aj jail. Good heaven faid I, 
can it be poſſible that, in a country e by laws, the in- 
nocent, who are cheated out of all, ſhould be put in priſon, 
and the villains who cheat them left at liberty! With this re- 
flexion I ended my enquiries, and wiſhed myſelf fafe out of A 
land where m „ 


S0 ee 0 | 
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7 From. Lands. 
1 WAS the other a in a houſe 0 I ſaw a ſight very ſtrange 
| to a Perhan, There was a number of tables in the room, 
round which were placed ſeveral ſets of men and women. They 


ſeemed wonderfully intent upon ſome bits of painted paper 
which they held in their hands. I imagined at firſt that they 


were 9 ſome magical n.. and that the figures | 
O 2 1 flaw 
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I ſaw traced on the bits of paper, were a myſtical taliſman or 
charm. What more confirmed me in this belief was the 'gri- 
maces and diſtortions of their countenances, much like thoſe of 
our magicians in the act of conjuring: but enquiring of the 
gentleman that introduced me, I was told they were at play, 
and that his was the favourite diverſion of both ſexes. ' ' + 

We have quite another way of diverting ourſelves with the 
women in Perſia, anſwered I. But I ſee no ſigns of mirth 
among them : if they are 'merry, why do not they laugh, or 
ſing, or jump about? If I may judge of their hearts by their 
looks, half of theſe revellers are ready to hang themſelves! 
That may be, ſaid my friend; for very likely they are loſin 
more than they are worth. How! ſaid I, do you call that pay? 
Les, replied he, they never are thoroughly pleaſed unleſs their 
whole fortunes are at ſtake. Thoſe cards, you fee them hold, 
are to decide whether he who is now a nan f quality ſhall be a 
b:ggar ; or another who is now a beggar, and has but juſt enough 
1 out one night's play, ſhall be a nan of quality. 

The 14ſt, ſaid I, is in the right; for he ventures nothing: 
but what excuſe can be thought on for the former? are the no- 
bility in England ſo indifferent to wealth and honour, to expoſe 
them without the leaſt neceſſity ? I muſt: believe that they are 
generally ſure of winning, and that thoſe hey play with have the 
odds againſt them, , 200 £323 382 . 

If the chance was only equal, anſwered he, it would be 
tolerable : but their adverſaries engage them at great advantage, 
and are too wile to leave any thing to fortune. 1 

This comes, ſaid I, of your being allowed the uſe of wine. 
If theſe gentlemen and ladies were not quite intaxicated with 
that curſed liquor, they could not poſſibly act fo abfurdly.— 
But why does not the government take care of them when they 
are in that condition? Methinks the fellows that roh them in this 
manner ſhould be brought to juſticcde. 

Alas! anſwered he, theſe cheats are an innocent ſort of people. 
They only prey upon the vices and luxury of a few particulars: - 


LETTER, V- 


but 3 who raiſe eſtates by the miſerie and vr: of. 
their country; who game not with their oum money, but with | 
that of the publick, and ſecurely play away the ſubſtance of the 

orphan and the widow, of the by „ Till 
juſtice is done upon theſe, the others have a right to impunity: 
and it is no ſcandal to ſee ers * like e ** 
Pock-jobbeers liue like prince. 
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Nen London: 
HOU wouldft be aſtoniſhed to * ſome women in this 
country talk of love: their diſcourſes about it are as refined 
as their notions of paradiſe, and they exclude the pleaſure of the 
ſenſes out of both. But however ſatisfied they may be in the 
world to come with ſuch viſionary | Joys, it is my opinion, that 
the niceſt of them all, if ſhe were to enjoy her paradiſe here, 
would make it a Mahometan one. I had 15 a converſation 
on this ſubject with one of theſe platonics (for that is the title they 
affect). In anſwer to all her. pretty reaſonings, I told her the 
following, tale or a fair . who was a platonic. like herſelf. - 


The Love of Ludovico and. Honors... 


THE city of Gens has ben alirays ks: above any. i town 
in Europe, for the refinement of its gallantry. It is common 
there for a gentleman to profeſs himſelf the humble ſervant of a 
handſome woman, and wait upon her to every publick place for 
twenty years together, without ever ſeeing her in private, or 
being entitled to any greater favours than a kind look, or a touch 
of her fair hand. Of all this ſighing tribe, the moſt enamoured, 


the TH conſtant, and the moſt reſpectful, was ſignor * : 
” he” 
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His miſtreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, only daughter to à ſenatot 
of that name, was the greateſt beauty of the age in winch the 
lived, and, at the ſame time, che coyeſt and moſt reſerved. 
So great was her nicety in the point of love, that although ſhe 
could not be inſenſible to the addreſſes of ſignior Ludovico, yet 
ſhe could not bring herſelf to think of marrying her lover; 
which, ſhe ſaid, was admitting him to freedoms entirely incoen- 


ſiſtent with the reſpect that character requires. In vain did he 
tell her of the violence of his paſſion for her. She anſwered, 
that hers for him was no leſs violent: but it was his mind ſhe 
loved, and could 'enjoy that without going to bed to him. 
Ludovico was ready to deſpair at theſe diſcourſes of his miſtreſs, 
He could not but admire ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed 
ſhe had not been quite ſo perfect. He writ her a very melancholy 
letter: and ſhe returned him one in verſe, full of ſablime ex- 
preſſions about love; but not a word that tended to fatisfy the 
poor man's impatience, At laft he applied himſelf to her 
father; and, to engage him to make uſe of his authority, 
offered to take Honoria without a portion. The father, ho 
was a plain man, was mightily pleaſed with this propoſal, and 
made no difficulty to promiſe him ſucceſs. Accordingly he 

very roundly told his daughter, that ſhe muſt be married the 
next day, or go to a nunnery. This dilemma ſtartled her 
very much. In ſpite of all her repugnance to the marriage 
bed, ſhe found ſomething about her ſtill more averſe to the 
idea of a cloiſter. An abſolute ſeparation from Ludovico was 
what ſhe could not bear: it was even worſe than an abſolute 
conjunction. In this diſtreſs ſhe did not know what to do; 
ſhe turned over above a hundred romances, to ſearch. for. prece- 
dents ; and, after many ſtruggles with herſelf, reſolved to ſur- 
tender upon terms. She therefore told her lover that ſhe con- 
ſented to be his wife, provided ſhe might be ſo by degrees: 
and that, after the ceremony was over, he would not pretend 
at once to all the rights and privileges of a huſband ;-- but allow 
her modeſty leiſure to make a gradual aud decent retreat. 
N Gp ye! Ludovico 
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Ludovico did not like ſuch a c 3 but, rather thats 
not have her, he was content to pay this jan compliment to 
her caprice. They were married: and, at the end of the firſt 


month, he was very happy to find _— arrived at the full | 
enjoy ment of her lips. 


While he was that geisiag edc, doh by tart. hls 4 
died, and left: him a great eſtate in the ifland of Carfica, His 


ce was neceſſary there; but he could ne part- 
ing from Honoria, They embarked and Ludovico 
had good hopes, that he ſhould not only — of his 
eſtate, but of his wife too, at his arrival. Whether it was, 
that Venus, who is ſaid to be born out of the fea; was more 


powerful there than at land, or from the freedom which is 
uſual aboard a ſhip, it is ſure, that, during the voyage, he was 
indulged in greater liberties than ever he had preſumed to take 
before: nay, it is confidently aſſerted, that they were ſuch li- 
berties, as have a natural and irrefiſtible tendency to overcome 
all ſcruples whatſoever. But while he was failing on with a 
fair wind, and almoſt in tbe port, fortune, who took a pleaſure 
to perſecute him, brought an African corſair in their way, 
that quickly = an end to their dee, by making them 
his ſlaves. 

Who can exp rol the afflition ad deſpair of this loving 
couple, at ſo ſudden and ill- timed a captivity! Ludovico faw 
himſelf deprived of his virgin-bride on the very point of ob- 
taining all his wiſhes: and Honoria had . to apprehend, 
that ſhe was fallen into rougher hands than his, and fuch as no 
conſiderations could reſtrain. But the martyrdom ſhe looked = 
for in that inſtant was unexpectedly deferred till they came to 
Tunis. The corſair, ſeeing her fo beautiful, thought her a 
miſtreſs worthy of his prince: and to him he prefented her at 
their landing, in fpite of her own, and her huſband's tears. 
O unfortunate. end of all her pure and heroical ſentiments Þ 
Was it for this that her favours were ſo long and fo obſtinately 
denied to the tender Ludovico, to have them raviſhed in a 
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moment by a rude barbarian, who did not ſo much as thank 
her for them? But let us leave her in the ſeraglio of the \dep, 
and ſee what became of Ludovico after this cruel ene The 
oorſair, finding him unfit for any labour, made uſe of him to teach 
his children muſick, in which he was perfectly well ſkilled. This 
ſervice would not have been very painful, if it had not been for 
the remembrance of Honoria, and the thought of the brutali- 
ties ſhe was expoſed to. Theſe were always in his head, night 
and day, and he imagined, that ſhe had, by this time, killed 


| herſelf, rather than ſubmit to fo groſs a violation. But while 


he was thus tormenting himſelf for one woman, he gave equal 
uneaſineſs to another. His maſter's wife ſaw him often from 
her window, and fell violently in love with him. —The African 
ladies are utter ſtrangers to «delicacy and refinement. - She | 
no ſeruple to acquaint him with her deſires, and ſent her fa- 
vourite ſlave to introduce him by night into her chamber. 
Ludovico would fain have been excuſed, being aſhamed to 
commit ſuch an infidelity to his dear Honoria : but the ſlave 
informed him, that if he hoped to live an hour, he muſt 
comply with her lady's inclinations; for that, in Afric, re- 
fuſals of that kind were always revenged with ſword or poiſon. 
No conſtancy could be ſtrong enough to reſiſt ſo terrible a 
menace: he therefore went to the rendezvous at the time ap- 
pointed, where he found a miſtreſs infinitely more complying 
a. his fantaſtical Italian. But in the midſt of their endear- 

ments they heard the corſair at the door of his wife's apart- 
ment. Upon the alarm of his coming, the frighted lover made 


he beſt of his way out of the window; which not being very 
kigh, he had the good fortune to get off unhurt. The corſair 


did not ſee him; but by the confuſion his wife was in, he 
fuſpected that ſomebody had been with her. His jealouſy di- 
rected him to Ludovico: and though he had no other proof 
than bare ſuſpicion, he was detect to puniſh him ſeverely; 
and, at the ſame time, ſecure himſelf 2 r the future. He 
cherefore gave orders to his eunuchs to put him in the ſame 

; | condition 
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condition with themſelves; which, inhuman; command; was 
performed with a Turkiſh; rigour- far more deſgerats and com- 
pleat than any ſuch thing had been ever practiſec in Italy... But 
the change this operation wrought upon him, ſo improved his 
voice, that he became the fineſt ſinger in all Africk. His repu- 
tation was ſo great, that the dey. of Tunis ſent to beg him of 
his maſter, and preferred him to a place in his own ſeraglio. 2 
He had now a free acceſs to his Honoria, and an opportunity of LE. ; 
contriving her eſcape. To that end he ſecretly hired a ſhip to 3 
be ready to. carry them off, and did not doubt but he ſhould 
find her very willing to accompany; his flight. It was not long 
before he ſaw her: and you may imagine the exceſs, of, hör joy, 
at ſo ſtrange and agreeable a ſurpriſnſ eee. 
Can it be poſſibe, cried, ſhe; can it be poſſible: that I ſee 
you in this place! O my dear Ludovico, I fhall expire in the 
pleaſure of your embraces. But by what magick could you get in, 
and deceiye the vigilance of my tyrant and his guards . 
My habit will inform you, anſwered he, in a; ſofter: tone of 
voice than ſhe had been uſed to: I am now happy in the 
Joſs which I have ſuſtained, ſince it furniſhes me with the 
means of your delivery. Truſt yourſelf, to me, my dear 
Honoria; and I will take you out of the power of this bar- 
barian, who has fo little regard to your delicacy. Vou may 
now be happier with me than you was before, as L. ſhall not 
trouble you with zho/e. coar/e. ſollicitations . which gave you ſo. 
much uneaſineſs. We will love with the purity of angels, and 
leave ſenſual enjoyments to the vulgar, Who have not a reliſn 
for higher pleaſure. N B 4 big riot 
How! ſaid Honoria, are you really no man? No, replied 
he; but I have often heard you ſay, that your love was only 
to my mind: and that, I do aſſure you, is ſtill the ſame. 
Alas! ſaid ſhe, I am ſorry mine is altered; but ſince my being 
here, I am turned Mahometan, and my religion will not ſuffer 
me to run away with an unbeliever. My new huſband has 
taught me certain doctrines unknown to me before; in the 
iE N practice 
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practice of which Iam reſolved to live and die. Adieu! I tell 


thee, my conſcience will not n me to have a os, ap con- 
verſation with ſuch an infidel. 


Thus ended the Loves Ludovico and Honoria 
D de 
LETTER vn. 
SELIM 7 MIAZ 4 at 4 


From London- 
Have received thy anfwers to my letters with a pleaſure, | 
which the diſtance I am at from my friends and coun 

rendered greater than thou wouldſt believe. I find thee very- 

impatient to be informed of the government and policy of this, 
country, which J promiſed to fend thee ſome account of: but 
though I have been diligent in my enquiries, and loſt no time 


ſince my arrival here, I am unable to anſwer the queſtions- 


thou demandeſt of me, otherwiſe than by acknowledging. my 
ignorance. 

I have, for inſtance, been often aſſured that the Englifh- 
parliament is a check to the king's authority: and yet I am 
well informed, that the only way to advancement at court, is to- 
gain a ſeat in parliament: 


The houſe of commons is the repreſentative of the nation; 


nevertheleſs there are many great zowns which ſend 10 depu- 


ties thither, and many hamlets almoſt uninhabited, that have 

a right of ſending ws. Several members have never ſeen their 
e ch ; and ſeveral are elected by the parliament, who were 
rejected by the people. All the electors ſwear not to e their 
voices: yet many of the candidates are undone by the expence- 
of buying them: This whole affair is involved in deep myſtery,, 
and inexplicable difficulties. 

Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flouriſhing as formerly Some, 
whom [I have conſulted on that head, ſay, it is now in its me- 
ridian: and there is really an n of its being ſo; for 


f luxury. 
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luxury is prodigiouſly increaſed, and it is hard to imagine how 
it can be ſupported without an inex hauſtible trade. But others 


pretend, that his very luxury is a proof of its decline: and they 
add, that the frauds and villainies in all the trading companies 
are ſo many inward poiſons, which, if not ſpeedily expelled, 
will deſtroy it intirely in a little time. Fee 

Thou wouldſt know if property be ſo ſafely guarded as is ge- 
nerally believed. It is certain, that the whole power of a king 


of England cannot force an acre of land from the weakeſt of 


his ſubjects; but a Knaviſh attorney will take away his whole 


eſtate by thoſe very /aws which were Fi, jor for its ſecurity. 
Nay, if I am not miſinformed, even thoſe who are choſen by 
the people to be the great guardians of property, have ſometimes 
taken more from them in one ſeſſion of parliament, for the moſt 
uſeleſs expences, than the moſt abſolute monarch could venture 
to raiſe upon the moſt urgent occaſions. 

Theſe, Mirza, are the contradifions that perplex me. My 
judgement is bewildered in uncertainty : I doubt my own ob- 
ſervations, and diſtruſt the relations of others. More time, and 
better information, may, perhaps, clear them up to me; till 
then, modeſty forbids me to impoſe my conjectures upon thee, 
after the manner of Chriſtian travellers, whoſe prompt deciſions 
are the effect rather of folly than penetration. | 


AAM MMM 
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| From Landes: 


with ſome friends to ſee a play. The principal character 
was a young fellow, who, in the ſpace of three or four hours 
that the action laſted, cuckolds two or three huſbands, and de- 


bauches as many virgins. I had heard that the Engliſh theatre 


P 2 was 


A I now underſtand Exgliſb pretty well, I went laſt night 
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was famous for killing people upon the ſtage : but this author 
was more for propagating than aer gt. 5 

There were a great many ladies at the repreſentation of this 


modeſt performance; and, though they ſometimes hid their 
faces with their fans (I ſuppoſe for fear of ſhewing that they 
did not bluſh) yet, in general, they ſeemed to be much de- 
lighted with the fine gentleman's heroical exploits. I muſt 
confeſs, ſaid I, this entertainment is far more natural than the 
opera, and I do not wonder that the ladies are noved at it: 
but if in Perſia we allowed our women to be preſent at ſuch 
ſpectacles as theſe, what would ſignify our bolts, our bars, our 
eunuchs ? Though we ſhould double our jealouſy and care, they 
would ſoon get the better of all reſtraint, and put in praftice 

thoſe leſſons of the ſtage, which it is ſo much pleaſanter to act; 

than to BEHOLD, | | 


OE HOOK 
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From London. 


Friend carried me lately to an aſſembly of the beau monde, 
which is a meeting of men and women of the firſt faſhion. 
The croud was ſo very great, that the two ſexes promiſcuouſly 


preſſed one another in a manner that ſeemed very extraordinary 


to Oriental eyes. I obſerved a young man and a beautiful 
young woman fitting in a window together, and whiſpering - 
one another with ſo much earneſtneſs, that neither the great 
noiſe in the room, nor number of - paſſengers who rubbed by 


them continually gave them the leaſt diſturbance. They 


looked at one another with the moſt animated tenderneſs: the 
lady eſpecially, . had in her eyes ſuch a mixture of n and 
defire, that I expected every moment to ſee them withdraw; in 
order to ſatisfy their mutual impatience, in a manner, that even 
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the Europeum liberty would not admit of in fo publick a place. 
I made my friend take notice of them, and aſked him how long 
they had been married? He ſmiled at my miſtake, and told me, 
they wete not married ; that the lady, indeed, had been married 

about a year and a half, to a man that ſtood at a little diſtance; 
but that the gentleman was an unmarried. man of quality, who 
made it his buſineſs to corrupt other mens wives: That he had 
begun the winter with this lady, and that this was her fit affair 
of that ſort, her huſbarid and ſhe having married for lobe. 

As J had heard of many employed in the ſame manner, and 
could not perceive that they did any thing elſe, I aſked my 
friend, if there was any /eminary, any public foundation fot 
educating young men of quality to this profe//jon ; and whether 
they could carry on the buſineſs without frequent interruptions 
from the reſpective huſbands? I will explain the whole matter 
to you, ſays he. There is, indeed, no publick foundation or 
academy for this purpoſe ; but it depends upon the private care 
of their ſeveral parents, who, if I may uſe the expreſſion, nega- 
zively breed them up to this buſineſs, by making them en- 
tirely unfit for any other: for, leſt their ſons ſhould be diverted 
from the profeſſion of gallantry by a dull application to graver 
ſtudies, they give them a very ſuperficial tincture of learning, 
but take: care to inſtruct them thoroughly in the more ſhewiſh 

parts of education, ſuch as muſick, dreſſing, dancing, &c. 
By which means, when they come to be men, they naturally 
prefer the gay and eaſy converſation of the fair ſex, and are 
well received by them. As for the huſbands, they are the 
people in the world, who give them the leaſt diſturbance : but, 
on the contrary, generally live in the ſtricteſt intimacy with 
thoſe who intend them the favor of cuckoldom. The marriage 
contract being here perpetual, though the. cauſes of it are of 
ſhort duration, the moſt ſenſible men are defirous of having, 
ſome aſſiſtance to ſupport the burthenſome perpetuity. For in- 
ſtance, every man marries either for inoney, or for live ln the firſt 
cale, the onęy becomes his own as ſoon as the wife does; fo that, 

having, 
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having had what he wanted from ber, he is very willing ſhe 

{ſhould have what he wanted from any body rather than from big. 
He is quiet at home, and fears no 9 | 5 

In the latter caſe, he Beauty be marrigd ſoon i 

by uninterrupted poſſeſſion : his own greedineſs ſurfeited him; 
he is aſhamed of his diſguſt, or at leaſt, f his indifference, after 

all the tranſports of his firſt defire ; arid gladly accepts termas of 
domeſtick peace through the mediation of a lover. _ 

There are, indeed, ſome exceptions :. ſome huſbands, who, 

preferring an old miſtaken point of honour to real peace and 
quiet at home, diſturb their wives pleaſure : but they are e 
few, and are very ill looked upon. 

I thanked my friend for explaining to me fo extraordinary a 
piece of domeſlick economy; but could not help telling him, that, 
in my mind, our Perſian method was more 5 44% of having 
ſeveral wives under the care of one eunuch, rather than one wife 


under the care of fore lovers. 
| DO000088t 
LETTER X. 
SRLIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


WE have often read together and admired the little hiſtory 


Perſian Let- - of the Troglodytes, related by our countryman Uſbec, 
2 . with a ſpirit peculiar to his writings. Unequal as I am to the | 


Leu. xi air. imitation of ſo excellent an author, I have a mind, in a conti- 
nuation of that ſtory, to ſhew thee by what eps, and through 
what changes, the original good of ſociety is overturned, and 
mankind become wickeder and more miſerable in a ſtate of go- 
vernment, than they were when left in a ſtate of nature. 


Continuation of the HISTORY of the TROGLODYTES. 


I The Troglodytes were fo affected with the virtue of the good 
old man who refuſed the crown 1 which they had offered, that 
a e . 


rr EN WS: 

they determined to remain without a king. „The love of the 
publick was ſo ſtrong in every particular, that there was no need 
of authority to enforce obedience. The law of nature and un- 
corrupted reaſon was engraven on their hearts: by that alone 
they governed all their actions, and on that alone they eſta- 
bliſhed all their happineſs. But the moſt perfect felicity of 
mortal men is ſubje& to continual diſturbance. * Thoſe barba- 
rians, whom they had defeated ſome time before, ſtirred up by 
a deſire of revenge, invaded them again with greater forces. 
They fell upon them unawares, carried off their flocks and 
herds, burnt their houſes, and led their women captive : every 
thing was in confuſion, and the want of order made them inca- 
pable of defence. They ſoon found the neceſſity of uniting 
under a fingle chief, As the danger required vigour and ala- 
crity, they pitched upon a young man of diſtinguiſhed courage, 
and placed him at their head. He led them on with ſo much 
ſpirit and good conduct, that he ſoon forced the enemy to retire, 
and recovered all the ſpoil, | 
The Troglodytes ſtrewed flowers in his way, and; to reward 
the ſervice he had done them, preſented him with the moſt 
beautiful of. the virgins. he had delivered from captivity. But, 
animated by his fortune, and unwilling to part with his com- 
mand, he adviſed them to make themſelves amends for the- 
loſſes they had ſuſtained, by carrying the war into the enemy's. 
country; which, he ſaid, would not be able to reſiſt their vic- 
torious arms. Deſirous to: puniſh thoſe wicked men, they very. 
gladly came into his propoſal. But an old Troglodyte ſtanding 
up in the. aſſembly, endeavoured to perſuade them to gentler. 
councils. © The goodneſs of God, faid he, o my countrymen, 
© has given us ftrength to repulſe our enemies, and. they have 
© paid' very dearly for. moleſting us. What more do you deſire 
from your victory, than peace and fecurity to yourſelves, re- 
pentance and ſhame to your invaders?” It is propoſed to invade 
© them in your turn, and you are told it will be eaſy to ſabdue 
them. But to what end would you ſubdue them, when they 
r vis 4 
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are no longer in a condition to hurt yon? do you deſire to 
tyrannize over them? Have a care that, in learning to be y- 
rants, you do not alſo learn to be faves. If you know how to 
value liberty as you ought, you will not deprive others of it, 
who, though unjuſt, are men like yourſelves, and ſhould not 
be oppreſſed. ä | 0 
This wiſe remonſtrance was not heeded in the temper the 
people was then in. The ſight of the deſolations that had been 
cauſed by the late irruption, made them reſolve on a violent re- 
venge. Beſides, they were now grown fond of war, and the 
young men eſpecially were eager of a new occaſion to ſignalize 
their valour. Greater powers were therefore given to the ge- 
neral ; and the event was anſwerable to his promiſes ;. for, in a 
ſhort time, he ſubdued all the nations that had joined in the 
league againſt the Troglodytes. The merit of this ſucceſs ſo 
endeared him to that grateful people, that, in the heat and riot 
of their joy, they unanimouſly choſe him for their king, without 
preſcribing any bounds to his authority, They were too inno- 
cent to ſuſpect any abuſe of ſuch a generous truſt, and thought 
that when Virtue was on the throne, the moſt abſolute govern- 
ment was the beſt. | 
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LETT . 
SLIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


1 


From London. 


TEX firſt act of the new king was to diſpoſe of the con- 
9 


uered lands. One ſhare of them, by general conſent, he 
allotted to himſelf, and the reſt he divided among thoſe who were 
companions of his victory. Diſtinction of rank and inequality 
of condition, were then firſt introduced among the Troglodytes 7 
ſome grew rich, and immediately compariſon made others poor. 
From this ſingle root ſprung up a thouſand miſchiefs; pride, 
envy, avarice, diſcontent, deceit, and violence. Unheard. of diſ- 


orders 
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diſorders were committed; nor was any regard paid to the deciſi- 
ons of ancient cuſtom, or the dictates of natural Juſtice. Particu- 
lars could no longer be allowed to judge of right; it became 
neceſſary to determine it by ſtated laws. The whole nation ap- 
plied to the prince, to male thoſe laws, and take care of their 
execution. But the prince, unequal alone to ſuch a difficult 
taſk, was obliged to have recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his 
ſubjects for affiltance. He had not yet ſo forgot himſelf, by 
being ſeated on a new-ereRted throne, as to imagine that be was 
ben all- ſufficient, or that he was placed there to govern by 
his caprice, It was therefore his greateſt care how to ſupply his 
own defects, by the counſels of thoſe who were moſt famed for 

their Nod and abilities. 
Thus a ſenate was formed, which, with the king, compoſed 
the legiſlature ; and thus the people freely bound themſelves, by 
conſenting to ſuch regulations as the e king and ſenate ſhould decree. 


LETTER' XI. 
SELIM ro MIRZA at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


Tu H E inſtitution of laws among the Troglodytes, was attended 
with this inevitable ill effect, that they began to think every 
thing right, which was not legally declared to be a crime. It 
ſeemed as if the natural obligations to virtue were deſtroyed, by 
the foreign influence of human authority; and vice was not ſhun- 
ned as a real evil, but grew to be thought a forbidden good. 
One Troglodyte faid to himſelf, © I have made advantage of 
ce the famplicity of my neighbour, to over- reach him in a bar- 
<* gain: he may reproach me, perhaps, but he cannot puniſh 
0 me; for the law allows me to rob him with his own conſent.” 
Another was aſked by his friend for a ſum of money, which 


he bad lent him ſome years before. 
: Q' Hare f 
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Have you any thing to ſhew for it? anſwered he. ; 
A third was implored to remit part of his tenant's rent, be- 
cauſe the man, by unavoidable misfortunes, was become very 
poor. Do not you ſee, replied he, that he has ſtill enough to 
maintain his family? By ſtarving them he may find money to 
pay me, and the law requires him fo to do. RRC! 

Thus the hearts of the Troglodytes were hardened ; but a 
greater miſchief ſtill enſued. The laws in their firſt framin 


: 


were few and plain, ſo that any man could eaſily underſtan 


them, and plead his own cauſe without an advocate. 

Some inconveniencies were found to flow from this. The 
rules were too general and looſe : too much was left to the equity 
of the judge, and many particular caſes ſeemed to remain unde- 
termined and unprovided for. It was therefore propoſed in the 
great council of the nation, to ſpecify all thoſe ſeveral exceptions; 


to tie the judges down to certain forms; to explain, correct, add 


to, and reſerve whatſoever might ſeem capable of any doubtful 
or different interpretations. While the matter was yet in delibe- 
ration, a wiſe old ſenator ſpoke thus: 

« You are endeavouring, o Troglodytes, to amend what is 
&« defective in your laws; but know, that by multiplying laws, 
« you will certainly multiply defects. Every new explanation 


« will produce a new objection: and at laſt the very principles 


e will be loſt, on which they were originally formed. Man- 
“ kind may be governed, and well governed, under any laws 
te that are fixed by ancient uſe. Beſides their being known and 
e underſtood, they have a ſanctity attending them, which com- 
“ mands obedience: but every variation, as it diſcovers a weak- 
e neſs in them, ſo it leſſens the reſpect by which alone they 


- © can be effectually maintained. If ſubtleties and diſtinctions 


&« are admitted to conſtitute right, they will equally be made 
e uſe of to evade it: and if juſtice is turned into a ſcience, in- 
« juſtice will ſoon be made a trade.” 1 
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LETTER XIII. 


SgLuM to Minza at Iſpahan. 
2 From London. 
As the old man foretold, it came to paſs. The laws were 
explained into contradiftions, and digeſted into confuſion. Men 
could no longer tell what was their right, and what was not. 
A ſet of Troglodytes undertook to find? it out for all the reſt : but 
they were far from doing it out of pure benevolence : their opi- 


nions were ſold at no liele price ; and how falſe ſoever they might 


prove in the event of the cauſe, the money was never to be 
returned. Nay, the langer the diſpute could be protracted, the 
more the parties concerned were to pay. This point being. once 
well eſtabliſhed, cauſes, that before were Shed 3 in half an 
hour, now laſted half a century. There were three courts placed 
one above another : on the door of the loweſt was writ, Law ; 
on that of the ſecond, Equity ; ; and on the higheſt, Commer Sen. 
Theſe courts had no connexion with one another, and a quite 
different method of proceeding. No man could go to the laſt, 
without paſſing through one of the former: and the journey was 
ſo tedious, that very few could ſupport the fatigue or the ex 

But there was one particular more ſtrange than all the re! I 
was very ſeldom that a man could read a word of the parch- 


ment = which he held his eſtate : and they made their wills 


in a language, which neither they nor their heirs could under- 


ſtand. 

Such were the refinements of the Ti roglod ytes, when they had 
quitted the. ſim plicity of nature; and ſo ſo bewildered were * In 
the labyrinth of their n laying out. 
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LETTER XIV. 
SzLIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


; BECK From London. 
HE religion of the Troglodytes had been hitherto as ſimple 
as their manners. They loved God as the author of their 
happineſs: they feared him as the avenger of injuſtioe; and 
they ſought to pleaſe him by doing good. But their morals 
being corrupted, their religion could not long continue pure: 
ſuperſtition found means to introduce itſelf, and compleated 
their depravation. Their firſt king, who had been a conqueror 

and a law-giver, died, after a long reign, extreamly regretted 


and revered by his ſubjects. His ſon ſucceeded, not by any 


claim of hereditary right, but the free election of the people, 
who loved a family that had done them fo many ſervices. As 
he was ſenſible that he owed his crown to their veneration for 
the memory of his father, he endeavoured to carry that venera- 
tion as high as poſſible. He built a tomb for him, which he 
planted round with laurels, and cauſed verſes to be ſolemnly: 
recited in praife of his atchievements. When he perceived that 
theſe honours were well received in the opinion of the publick, 
he thought he might venture to go farther. He got it to be 
propoſed in the fenate, that the dead monarch ſhould be deified, 


after the example of many nations round about them, who had 
paid the ſame compliment to. their kings. The ſenators were 


become too good courtiers, not to give into ſo agreeable a piece 
of flattery, eſpecially as their own honour was concerned in 


raiſing the character of their founder: and the people, ſeduced 
by their gratitude, thought that thoſe virtues, which had rendered 
him the protector and father of his country, very juſtly enti- 


vg * 


tled him to a ſubordinate ſhare of divinity. 2 
It is not to be conceived how many evils this alteration 
produced. 3 


Then 


LETTER XIV. 


Then firſt the Troglodytes were made to 3 that their 
God was to be gained x4 rich donations ; or that his glory was 


concerned in the world] N p and power of his prieſts. A 
temple, ſaid thoſe prieſts, is like a court: you mu 
favour of the — or your petitions will not be received. 
As the 
king, this doctrine ſeemed plauſible enough: and the prieſts 


grew abſolute on the ſtrength of it. They procured” for them- 
ſelves exceſſive wealth, exemptions from all publick burthens; 


and almoſt a total independence upon the civil authority. That 


better, a great number of ceremonies were invented, and a mag- 


nificence of dreſs was added to them · as effential to bolineſs. Tho 
women came warmly into this, and were ſtill more zealous than 


the men in their attachment to the exterior part of devotion; 
By degrees the inuiſble God, whom their fathers had ' worſhiped 

alone, was wholly forgot: and all the vows of the people were 
paid to the idol, whoſe ſu perſtitious worſhip was better: adapted 
to human paſſions; and to the gain of the prieſts: Expiations, 


luſtrations, ſacrifices, proceſſions, and pilgrimages, made up the 
whole of religion. Thus the piety of the Troglodytes was turned 
aſide from reality to form: and it was no longer a ne, 


that a very religiaus was a very Bongſt man. 


E ET TER XV. 


SELIM- 20 Mirza at Iſpaban.. 


From London. 
Jx N my laſt letter T told thee how ve: © the Troglodytes were 
Mah, in their notions, and in- their manners, from their: 
| idolatry.. By the arts of the. prieſthood. their corruption en- 
creaſed every day: and virtue, inſtead of being aſſiſted, was over- 
turned by religion z:/elf. It was common for a Troglodyte to 


ſay, 


gain the 
people remembered that their new deity had once been a 


the compariſon between the temple and the court might hold the 
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ſay, © 1 will plunder my neighbour or the publick : for the 


2 of our God may be appeaſed by an offering made 
« out of the ſpall.” 

Another quieted his conſcience in this manner: . am, 
« indeed, a very great villain, and have injured my benefactor: 
« but I am a conſtant attender on all ions, and have 
£ crawled thrice round the temple upon my knees,” 

A third confeſſed to a prieſt, That * had defrauded his 
ward of an eftate. Give half of it to our order, faid the con- 


feſſor, and we will freely endow you with the reſt. 


But the miſchief aid not ſtop even here. From ſanctifying 


trifles, they proceeded to quarrel about them: and the peace 


of the fociety was diſturbed, to know which impertinence 
ſhould be preferred. This was the work of the prieſts, who 
took upon them to declare what was moſt agreea able to their 
God: and declared it differently, as it 4 — that their 
paſſions or interefts required. But how flight ſoever the foun- 
dation was, a diſpute of this nature never Tailed to be warmly 
carried on. Nobody concerned himſelf about the morals of 
another; but every man's opinions were enquired into with 
the utmoſt rigour: and woe to thoſe who held any that were 
difliked by the ruling party; for though neither fide could tell 
the reaſon why they. differed, the difference was never to be 
forgiven. An aged Troglodyte endeayoured to put a ſtop to 


this pious fury, by repreſenting to them, . That their anceſ- 


s tors, who were better men, had no diſputes about religion; 
« but ſerved their God in the only unity required by him: an 
« unity of affection. All the poor man got by this admoni- 
tion, was to be called an atheift by all the contending ſects, and 
after ſuffering a thouſand AR, compelled to take refuge 
3n another land: 


LETTER XVI. 


LETTER XVI. 
SeLiM % Mirza at Iſpaban. 
| af From London. 

HE court had a deeper intereſt in the eſtabliſhment of the 

idolatrous prieſthood among the Troglodytes, than was at 
firſt attended to, or foreſeen. The very nature of their office 
particularly attached them. to the crown, They were ſervants - 
of a deified king: and it was no very great ſtretch of their 
function to deify the living beach Accordingly they 
preached to all the people with an extraordinary warmth of 
zeal, that the family then reigning was divine: that they held 
the crown, not by the will of the ſociety, but by a pre-eminence - 
of nature: that to reſiſt their pleaſure was reſiſting God: and 
that ty man enjoyed his life and eſtate by their grace, and 
at their diſpoſal, In conſequence of theſe doctrines, his /acred- 
majeſty did juſt what he thought fit. He was of a martial 
genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to enlarge his territories. To 
this end he raiſed a mighty army, and fell upon his neighbours - 
without a quarrel, _ 5 e 

The Troglodytes loſt their blood, and ſpent their ſubſtance, 
to make their prince triumphant in a war which could not poſ- 
ſibly turn to their advantage: for the power and pride of their 
tyrant increaſed with his ſucceſs. His temper too became fiercer 
and more ſevere, by being accuſtomed to ſlaughter and devaf- 
tation: ſo that his government grew odious to his ſubjects. 
Yet the dazzling glory of his victories, and the divinity they- 
were taught to find about him, kept them in awe, and ſup- 
ported his authority. But Providence would not ſuffer him 
any longer to vex mankind. He periſhed, with a great part of 
his army, by the united valour of many nations who had allied 
_ themſelves againſt his encroachments. Content with having 
puniſhed the aggreſſor and author of the war, they immediately 
offered peace to the Troglodytes, upon condition, that all * 
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ſition, which gave the prieſts a great advantage over him; and 
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be reſtored which had been taken from them in the former wars. 
That nation, humbled- by their defeat, very willingly Pug 
with their * to * * n | 


LETTER XVI. 
 SELIM 10 Minza at Iſpahan, a 


From London. 


TNDER their third king, who ſecede to his father upon 
a new notion of hereditary and divine right, the ſpirit of 
the government was wholly changed. He was young, and of 
a temper much addicted to caſe and pleaſure; yet bred up with 
bigh conceits of kingly power, and a royal diſregard to his 
peoples good. There was a mixture of bigotry in his diſpo- 


as his ears had governed by them, they now governed by 
him. The people too, in imitation of their prince, ſoon con- 
tracted another character; they began to poliſh and ſoften all 
their manners. The young Troglodytes were ſent to travel into 
Perſia; they came back with new dreſſes, new refinements, 
new follies, and new vices: Like a plague imported from a 
foreign country, luxury ſpread itſelf from theſe travellers over 
all the nation. A thouſand wants were created every day, 


which nature neither ſuggeſted nor could ſupply. A thouſand 


uneaſineſſes were felt, which were as unnatural as the pleaſures 
that occaſioned them. When the minds of the Troglodytes 
were thus relaxed, their bodies became weak. They now com- 
plained that the furmer was too hot, and the winter too cold. 


They loſt the uſe of their limbs, and were carried about on the 


ſhoulders of their ſlaves. The women brought their children 
with more pain, and even thought themſelves too delicate to 
nurſe them: they loſt their beauty much ſooner than before, 
and wy Rrove to * it by the help of art. Then firſt 

FO 
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variety of new diſtempers which intemperance produced: they 
came; and the only advantage was, that thoſe who had learned 
to live at a great expence, now found the ſecret of dying at a 
reater. | | | 
x Such was the condition of the Troglodytes, when, by the 
benefit of a laſting peace, they taſted the {weets of plenty, and 
grew polite, 8 SLA 
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L RTT ER N 
SELIM. Zo MIRZ A at Iſpahan. | 


From London. 


TRX ancient Troglodytes were too buſy in the duties and 
cares of ſociety, to employ much of their thoughts in ſpe- 
culation. They were ſkilful in mechanicks and agriculture, the 


them the properties of many medicinal herbs, roots, and plants, 
with which they cured the few ailments that they were ſubject 
to in their ſerene and temperate lifſe. | 

At their leiſure they amuſed themſelves with muſick and 
poetry, and ſung the praiſe of the Divine Being, the beauties of 
nature, the virtues of their countrymen, and their own loves. 
They ſhewed a wonderful force of imagination in a great num- 
ber of fables which they invented, under moſt of which was 
concealed ſome moral ſentiment: but for hiſtory, they con- 
tented themſelves with ſome ſhort accounts of publick tranſ- 
actions, drawn from the memory of the oldeſt men among 
them, and writ without any art; having no party diſputes, no 
ſeditions, no plots, no intrigues of ſtate to record. The al- 
teration of their government and manners produced a change 


entirely from the offices of life, and became a burthen to their 


phyſicians were called in from foreign lands, to contend wha 


only ſciences for which they had any uſe. Experience taught 


alſo in this reſpect. A great many people withdrew themſelves 
family 


. 
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family and country, under a notion of ſtudy and meditation; 
One ſet of them very modeſtly undertook to explain all the 
ſecrets of nature, and account for her operations. Another left 
nature quite behind, and fell to reaſon about immaterial ſub- 
ſtances, and the properties of ſpirits. A third profeſſed to 
teach reaſon by a rule: and invented arguments to confute 
common ſenſe *®. Theſe philoſophers (for ſo they ſtiled them- 
ſelves) were to be known from all mankind by a certain air, 
made up of baſhfulneſs and preſumption. To diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves * the vulgar, they forgot how to ſay or do one com- 
mon thing like other men. a 

This rendered their behaviour very aukward, and they were 
conſcious of it; for which reaſon they came little into com- 


pany: yet in private their pride ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, that 


they imagined they were arrived at the very top of human 
merit, and looked down with contempt on the greateſt generals 


and beſt ſervants of the ſtate. Among the various ſpeculations 


that this modern faſhion of philoſophizing produced, there 
were two more pernicious than the reſt, and which greatly con- 
tributed to the corruption and ruin of the people. One was, 


that vice and virtue were in themſelves indifferent things, and 


depended only on the laws of every country : the other, that 


there was neither reward nor puniſhment after this life, —It has 


already been obſerved how many defects the Troglodytes found 
in their laws, and how many quibbles were invented to elude 
them. But ftill there was ſome reſtraint upon their actions, 


while a ſenſe of guilt was attended with remorſe, and the ap- 
prehenſion of ſuffering in another ſtate. But by theſe two 


doctrines men were left at perfect liberty to fin out of the reach 
of the law; and virtue was deprived of glory here, or the hopes 
of recompence hereafter. There was a third notion, leſs im- 
pious indeed, but of very ill conſequence to ſociety, which 

This paſſage is not to be underſtood as deſigning any reflexion upon men of r#e karning, but as a 
cenſure of the different kinds of fal learning; ſuch as the ſubtilties of metaphyſics and logick, and the 
natural philoſophy of Deſcartes, and others, who preſume to explain and account for all things by 
Aan drawn out of their own imagination. 


placed 
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e e of this was, to draw off many of the beſt and 


worthieſt men from the ſervice of the publick, and adminiftration 


of the commonwealth, at a time when their labours were moſt 
wanted to put a ſtop to the general corruption —It is hard to 
ſay which was moſt deſtructive, an opinion that, like the 
former, emboldened vice, or ſuch a one as rendered virtue im- 
potent and uſeleſs to mankind. _ 


LETTER XIX. 
| SLIM .O Mirza af Iſpahan. 


From Londen- 

HIL E the principles of the people were thus depraved, 
and their. underſtandings taken off from their proper 
objects, the court became the centre of immorality and every 
kind of folly. Though flattery had been always buſy there, 
yet the former kings, who were frequently at war, had been 


uſed to a certain military freedom, and there were not wanting 


men about them, who had courage to tell them truth : but the 
effeminacy of the preſent ſet of courtiers took from them all 
ſpirit as well as virtue, and they were as ready to ſuffer the 
baſeſt things, as to act the moſt unjuſt. The king, wholly 
devoted to his pleaſures, thought it ſufficient for him to wear 
the crown, without troubling himſelf with any of the cares and 
duties belonging to it. The whole exerciſe and power of the 
government was lodged in the hands of a grand vizir, the firſt 
of that title which the Troglodytes had ever known. It ſeemed 
very ſtrange to them at the beginning, to ſee the royalty tranſ- 
| ferred to their fellow-ſubje&; and many thought it was deba- 
ting it too much. The prieſts themſelves were at a loſs how to 


make out that this ſort of monarchy was divine ; however, they 
i R 2 | | found 
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found at laſt that the grand vizir was a god by office, chough 
not by birth. If this diſtinction did not fatisfy the people, the 
court and the prieſts were not much concerned about it. But 
a prime miniſter was not the only novelty theſe times produced. 

The Troglodytes had always been remarkable for the man- 
ner in which they uſed their women. They had a greater 
eſteem for them than any other of the Eaſtern nations. They 
admitted them to a conſtant ſhare in their converſation, and 
even entruſted them with their private affairs: but they never 
ſuſpected that they had a genius for publick buſineſs; and that 
not only their own families, but the ſtate itſelf, might be go- 
verned by their direction. They were now convinced of their 
miſtake, Several ladies appeared together at the helm : the 
king's miſtreſs, the miſtreſs of the vizir, two or three miſtreſſes 
of the vizir's favourite officers, joined in a political confederacy, 
and managed all matters as they pleaſed. Their lovers gave 
nothing, and ated nothing, but by their recommendation and 
advice. Sometimes indeed they differed among themſelves, 
which occaſioned great confuſions in the ſtate. But by the 
pacific labours of good ſubjects, and the King's interceſſion, 
ſuch unhappy diviſions were compoſed, and buſineſs * went 
quietly on again. If there was any defect in the politicks of 
theſe female rulers, it was, that they could never comprehend 
any other point or purpoſe in the art of government but fo 
much profit to themſelves, The hiſtory of the Troglodytes has 
recorded fome of their wiſe and witty ſayings. 

One of them was told, that, by the great decay of trade, the 
principal bank of the city would be broke. What care I'? ſaid 
ſhe, I have laid my money out in land. 

Another was warned, that if better meaſures were not taken, 
the Troglodytes threatened to revolt. I am glad to hear it, 


replied the; for if we beat them, there will ſome rich confiſ- 
cations fall to me. 


L E T. 
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From London. 


AINFUL experience had, by chis time, taught the Tro- 


glodytes what their fathers were too happy to ſuſpect; that 


human nature was not perfect enough to be truſted with un- 
limited power: they ſaw an evident neceſſity of reſtraining that 


which had been given to their kings, as well for the dignity of 


the crown itſelf, as for the good of the commonwealth. 


The whole nation unanimouſly concurred in this reſolution; 


and that unanimity could not be reſiſted. They therefore con- 
fidered by what means to reform their government, and did it 
with equal vigour and moderation, It was decreed, that the 
crown ſhould be preſerved to the prince then reigning, out of 
reſpect to the family he was of; but that he ſhould wear it 


ſenate, - 5 


under certain limitations; which divided his authority with the 


To prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe from evil miniſters, 


and the too great · power of any favourite; they declared, that 


the miniſters of the king were the ſervants of the people, and 
could not be protected by the court, if they were found diſloyal 


to the nation. 


« 


Under theſe wiſe regulations the ſhattered Rate-recovered itfelf 


again :. their affairs were' managed with more diſcretion, and 


many publick grievances were redreſſed. They thought that, 


in limiting their monarchy,.. they had cut the root of all their 
evils, and flattered themſelves, with a permanent felicity. But 
they quiekly diſcovered that this new ſyſtem was not without 
its inconvenieneies. Very favourable: opportunities were ſome- 
times loſt by the unavoidable ſlowneſs of their councils, and it 
was often neceſſary to truſt more people with the ſecret of pub- 
lick buſineſs than could be relied on with ſecurity. There 

were 
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were many evils which the nature of their government obliged 
them to connive at, and which grew, as it were, out of the 
very root of it. The abuſe of liberty was inſeparable, in many 
points, from liberty itſelf, and degenerated into a ſhameleſs li- 
centiouſneſs. But. the principal miſchief, attending on this 
change, was the diviſion of the ſenate into parties. Different 
judgements, different intereſts and paſſions, were perpetually 
<laſhing with one another: and by the unequal motion of its 
wheels, the whole machine went but heavily along. 

Yet one advantage aroſe from this & Tas the 


people 
were kept alert, and upon their guard, The 3 and 
emulation of particulars ſecured the common-wealth : as in a 


ſeraglio, the honour of the huſband is preſerved by the malice 
of the eunuchs, and mutual jealouſies of the women. 

Upon the whole, the Troglodytes might have been happy in 
the liberty they had gained, if the ſame publick ſpirit which 
eſtabliſhed, could have continued to maintain it. 


e434 +++ 


SELIM to Minz A at Iſpahan. 
From London. | 
"PHERE was in the ſenate a certain man of great natural 
cunning and penetration, factious, enterprizing, verſed in 
buſineſs, and above all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of the 
times in which he lived, This man came ſecretly to the king, 
and entertained him with the following diſcourſe. 
I perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt down with the 
* bounds that have been ſet to your authority: but perhaps you 
have not loſt ſo much as you imagine. — The people are very 
proud of their own work, and look with great ſatisfaction on 
© the outſide of their new-ere&ted government ; but thoſe who 
© can ſee the inſide too, find every * too rotten and ſuper- 
7 ficial to laſt very long. 
© The 


ET F | 127 
« The two things in nature the moſt repugnant and incon- 
«© ſiſtent with each other, are the love of liberty, and the love 
© of money. The laſt is ſo ſtrong among your ſubjects, that 
© it is itnpoſſible the former can ſubſiſt. I ſay, Sir, they are not 
© HoNEST enough to be RER. Look round the nation, and ſee 
© whether their manners agree with their conſtitution. Is there 
a virtue which want does not diſgrace, or a vice which riches 
© cannot dignify ? has not luxury infected all degrees of men 
* amongſt them? which way is that luxury to be fupported ? It 
© muſt neceffarily create a dependence, which will ſoon put an 
© end to this dream of liberty. Have you a*mind to fix your 
« 
c 
d 
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t 
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ower on a ſure and laſting baſis? fix it on the vices of man- 
kind: ſet up private intereſt againſt publick ; apply to the 
wants and vanities of patticulars z ſhew thoſe who lead the 
people, that they may better find their account in betraying 
than defending them. This, Sir, is a ſhort. plan of ſuch a 
conduct as would make you really ſuperior to all reftraint, 
without breaking in upon thoſe nominal ſecurities, which the 
Troglodytes are more attached to a great deal than they are 
to the things themſelves. If you pleaſe to truſt the manage 
ment to me, I ſhall not be afraid of being obnoxious to the 
* ſpirit of liberty; for in a little while I will extinguiſh every 
* ſpark of it: nor of being liable to the j/fice of the nation; 
for my crime itſelf ſhall be my protection. 5 
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SELIM 70 Mirza at Ipahan. f o 


The] 25 | From London. 
TEE RE is a very pretty, fair-complexioned girl, who lodges 
in a houſe over- againſt me. She was always ſtaring at me 
from her window, and ſeemed to ſolicit my regards by a thou- 
land little airs that I cannot deſcribe, but which touched me ſtill 
| FL more 
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more than all her beauty. At laſt I became ſo enamoured of her, 

that I reſolved to demand her in marriage. Accordingly I went 

to viſit her in form, and was received by her mother, a widow 
gentlewoman, who deſired very civilly to know my buſineſs. 

Madam, faid I, I have a garden at Iſpahan, adorned with the 
fineſt flowers in the Eaſt : 1 have the Perſian jaſmine, the Indian 
roſe, the violet of Media, and the tulip of Candahar : but 1 
have lately beheld an Engliſh lily, more fair than all theſe, and 
far more ſweet, which I deſire to tranſplant into my garden, 
This lily, Madam, is now in your poſſeſſion ; and I come a 
ſuppliant to you that I may obtain it. The old lady, not con- 
ceiving what I meant, began to aſſure me. very faithfully that 1 
was miſtaken, for ſhe had neither lily nor roſe belonging to her. 

The lily, returned I, is your lovely daughter, whom I come 
to aſk of you for my wife. IMC 
What do you propoſe to ſettle on her? replied ſhe. That is 
the firſt point to be conſidered. | | 
I will do by her very handſomely, anſwered I ; I will ſettle 
upon her—two black eunuchs, an expert old midwife, and fix 

or ſeven very adroit female ſlaves. TE 
Two Blacks, anſwered ſhe, are well enough, but I ſhould 
think u French footmen would be genteeler. 
However, Sir, we will not quarrel about her eguipage. The 
queſtion is, What proviſion you think of making - 

Do not trouble yourſelf about that, returned I: — She ſhall 
have meat enough, I warrant you, plenty of rice, and the beſt 
ſherbet in all Perfia. 

Do not tell me of rice and ſherbet, ſaid the old woman: I 
aſk what jointure you will give her? 

This word ſtopped me ſhort; for I did not know what a 

jointure ſignified. At laſt ſhe explained herſelf, by demanding 
of me, how her daughter was to live if I ſhould die? | 

I have an Indian wife, anſwered I, that intends to burn her- 
ſelf as ſoon as I expire: but I would not recommend that me- 
thud to your daughter, | | 


How! 
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How! faid ſhe, —you are married then already! Yes, ſaid I, 
in Perſia we are allowed to ale as many women as we can keep : 
and ſome; I am ſure; of the moſt faſhionable men in England 
do the ſame, only leaving out the ceremony. 8 | 

It is a very wicked practice, anſwered ſhe :—but ſince it is 
your religion ſo to do, and that my daughter's fortune is too 
ſmall to get a huſband among Chriſtians, Jam not much averſe 
to give her to you upon reaſonable terms, becauſe I am told you 
are very rich. SEE 1 MP 9 

She had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when my little miſtreſs, who 
had been liſtening to our diſcourſe behind the ſcreen, came out 
from her concealment, and told her mother, That if ſo many 
© women were to live together, ſhe was ſure there would be no 
peace in the family; and therefore ſhe deſired her to inſiſt on 
© a good fin-money (that is to ſay, as the term was explaind to 
© me, a great independent allowance) in caſe her huſband and ſhe 
* ſhould aur. $0 8 

What, ſaid I, young lady, do you think already of ſeparatin 
your intereſts from mine and muſt I be obliged to pay my wie 
for living ill with me, as much as I ſhould for living well? _ 
No by Hali——4T will never wed a woman who is ſo 
determined to rebel againſt her huſband, that ſhe articles for it 
in the very contract of her marriage 5 


' 
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SeELIM ro Mirza af Iſpahan. 


| Prom London. 
7 HERE is at London a native of Aleppo who, has reſided 


here ſome years as a private agent for ſome merchants of 


that city, and paſſes for a Jew. They call him Zabulon, but 

his true name is Abdallah, the ſon of Abderamen. He has 

revealed himſelf to me: and I have contracted a great intimacy 
| g 


with 
. 
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with him. There never was an honeſter, more friendly, or 
more valuable man: but he is as much a bigot to all the Eaſtern 
notions, and as much a ſtranger to every thing in England, as he 
was the firſt hour of his arrival. For my part, Mirza, I fet out 
with a reſolution to give up my hereditary prejudices, and form 
my mind to bear different opinions, as my body to ſuffer different 
climates. Nay, if I may fay ſo, I began my travels a good 


while before I went abroad, by reading, enquiring, and reaſoning, 


about the manners and inſtitutions of other countries. I had 


lived long enough under the yoke of an arbitrary government, 
to ſee the miſery of it, and value liberty. IT am now come into 


an iſland where that liberty i is happily eſtabliſhed, and where T 


may learn to know it by its effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy 
that I purſue, and it demands the utmoſt attention I can give. 
In abſolute monarchies, all depends on the character of the prince, 
or of his miniſters : and when that is known, you have little 
more to learn: but in mixed governments, the machine is more 
complex, and it requires a nicer obſervation to underſtand how 
the ſprings of it are diſpoſed, or how they mutually cheque 
and aſſiſt each other. 

When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubj ect, he tells me it is not 
worth my while to trouble myſelf 45000 it: for that any form 
of government is good, if it be well adminiſtered. But the 
queſtion is, which is 90/7 likely to be well adminiſtered, that is, 
which has 6% ſecured itſelf, by wholeſome proviſions and re- 
ſtraints, againſt the danger of a bad adminiſtration, | 
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SELIM Zo Mirza at Iſpahan. | 
| From London. 
8 I was walking in the fields near this city the other morn- 
ing, a diſbanded ſoldier, ſomewhat in years, implored my 
charity, and, to excite wy compaſſion, bared his boſom, on 


which 
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which were the ſcars of many wounds, all received i in the . ſer- 
vice of his country. I gladly relieved his wants, and being de- 
ſirous to inform myſelf of every thing, fell into diſcourſe with 
him on the war in which he had ſerved. He told me, he had 
been preſent at the taking of ten or twelve ſtrong towns, and 


had a ſhare in the danger and glory of almoſt as many victories. 


How then, ſaid I, comes it to paſs that thou art laid aſide ? 
thy ſtrength is indeed | in its decline, but not yet waſted z and I 
ſhould think that experience would well ſupply the loſs of youth. 
Alas! Sir, anſwered he, I have a good heart and tolerable ] limbs, 


but I want three inches more of ſtature: I am brave and able 
enough, thank God, but not quite handſome enough for a ſoldier. 


How then didſt thou ſerye ſo long, returned 1? In Flanders, 
Sir, ſaid he, there were ſome thouſands ſuch ill- looking fellows, 
who did very well in a day of battle, but would — * no figure 
at a review. —Beſides, I — no vote for any county, city, or 
borough in England; and therefore could not hope for preſer- 


ment in the army, were I ever ſo well made. This laſt objection 


appeared to me very odd; but of all the novelties I have met 
with in Europe, none ever ſurprized me ſo much, as that a qua- 
lification for military ſervice ſhould. be ſuppoſed to conſiſt in 
ſmug looks, and a certain degree of tallneſs, more than experi- 
enced courage, and hardy ſtrength. 

If women were to raiſe and employ troops, I ſhould not, in- 


deed, much wonder at ſuch a choice: but God grant our invin- 


cible ſultan an army of - veteran ſoldiers, though there were not 
a man among them above five feet high, or a face that would 
not frighten an enemy with the very looks of it! 
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LETTER XXV. i Ba fo 
SLI 70 Minz 4 at Iſpahan. 


From London. 
HERE is a ſet of people in this country, whoſe activity 
is more uſeleſs 0 the idleneſs of a monk. They are 
like thoſe troubleſome dreams, which often agitate and perplex 
us in our ſleep, but leave no impreſſion behind them when we 
wake. I have ſent thee an epitaph made for one of theſe nen of 
buſineſs, who ended his life and labours not long ago. 

Here lies ———— who lived tbresſcore and ten years in a 
continual hurry. He had the honour of fitting in fix parliaments, 
4 being chairman in twenty-frve committees, and of making” three 

undred and fifty ſpeeches. He attended conſtantly twice a week' 


at the levees 2 twelve different miniſters of late; and writ for aud 


againſt them one thouſand papers. He compoſed fifty new projects 


for the better government of the church and fate. He left behind 


him memoirs of his own life in froe volumes in folio. 


Reader, if thou ſhould} be moved to drop à tear for the loſs of 


% CONSIDERABLE A PERSON, it will be @ SINGULAR favour 10 


the deceaſed ; for nobody: ele concerns himſelf ew it, Or remem- 
bers that fach a man was ever born. 
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821400 zo. Mizza at Iſpahan. 


From- London. 


Went with my friend the other day to a great hall, where all 
the courts of law were fitting together. Behold, ſaid he, the 
temple of fuſtice, the ſanctuary of privilege and right, which 
our mightieſt monarchs have not been able to violate with im- 
punity. Behold the loweſt of our commons contending bes 
with 
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with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed by their dignity or 
power. See thoſe venerable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears are- 
deaf to ſolicitation; and their hands untainted with corruption. 
See alſo thoſe twelve men, whom we call the jury, the great 
bulwark of our property and freedom. But then caſt your 
eyes on thoſe. men in black that ſwarm on every fide.- Theſe 
are the prieſts of the temple, who, like moſt other prieſts, 
have turned their miniſtry into a trade: they have perplexed; 
confounded, and encumbered law, in order to make themſelves- 
more neceſſary, and to drain the purſes of the people.— I have 
heard, ſaid I, that the laws of England are wiſely framed and 


impartially ad-miniftered; The old Gothic pile we are now in, 


replied my friend, will give you: a juſt idea of their frufure.- 
The foundations of it are deep and very laſting; it has ſtood: 
many ages, and with good repairs may ſtand many more; but 
the architecture is loaded with a multiplicity of Mle and uſeleſs 
parts: when you examine it critically, many faults and imper- 
fections will appear; yet upon the whole it has a mighty awful 
air, and ſtrikes you with reverence. Then as- to the admi-- 
niſtration of our laws, the difference between us and other 
countries is little more than this, that there they ſell juſtice in 
the groſs, and here. we ſell“ it by. retail. In Perſia the cadi- 
paſſes ſentence for a round ſum of money: in England the- 
judge indeed takes nothing; but the attorney, the advocate, 
every officer and retainer on the court, raiſe treble that ſumr 


upon the client. The condition of juſtice is like that of many 


women of quality: they themſelves are above being bought, 

but every /ervant about them muſt be feed, or there is no getting 
at them. The difintereſted ſpirit of the lady is of no advantage. 

to the ſuitor ; he is undone by the rapine of her dependants. - - 
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LETTAN XR 
Selim 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London. 


I TOLD thee, in my laſt letter, a converſation I had with 
my friend upon the practice of law in this country. What 
is peculiar to us, continued he, in judicial proceedings, is, that 
no diſcretionary power is lodged either in the judge or the jury; 
but they are to direct and determine altogether by the letter of 
the law. In France, and other parts of Europe, the judge is 
truſted with ſuch a power to vary from the law, in certain 
points, according to the dictates of his conſcience, and the rea- 
ſon, of the caſe : but in England, conſcience, reaſon, right, and 
juſtice are confined to the words of the law, and the eſtabliſhed 
meaning thereof, No doubt this is productive of many hard- 
ſhips : particulars muſt often ſuffer by it; yet, in the main, it 
is a wholſome reſtraint, and beneficial to liberty: for it is gene- 
rally found, that in other countries, where they are not ſo ſtrictly 
tied down, the judge's conſcience 1s apt to depend too much on 
the king's, and the rule of equity is a very uncertain meaſure, 
- which paſſion, prejudice, or intereſt,» can eaſily change. 
Theſe latter times have, indeed, a good deal departed from 
the ancient methods of judicature in matters of property, by 
encouraging applications to the Chancery; which is a court of 
equity, where he, who preſides in it, judges alone, without any 
a jury, and with a much greater latitude than other courts: but 
whether more evil than good does not attend on this practice, 
may well be queſtioned. Thus much is certain, that cauſes are 
not ſhortened by it, though one might have expected hat ad- 
vantage from it at leaſt, I have been told, ſaid I, that whatever 
time they may take in paſſing through that court, they have 
often a further journey to make before they come to a final deci- 


ſion. It is true, replied he, that they may be carried from thence 


A 
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by an appeal to the houſe of lords, who judge in the laſt reſort. 
And if the conſtitution had not lodged there a judicature ſupe- 
rior to that of the chancellor, ſo much of the property of the 
ſubject would entirely depend upon his opinion, that the par- 
liament would have reaſon to put in again their claim to a right, 
which they demanded in the reign of Edward III, of nomina- 
ting this officer themſelves. 
When an appeal, faid I, is made to the lords, by what rules 

do they judge t If by no other than thoſe of natural equity, I 
can then underſtand, that every lord, who has common ſenſe, 
may be fuppoſed to be capable of ſuch a judicature : but if they 
proceed by the rules of the courts below, and according to prin- 
ciples, uſages, and determinations eſtabliſhed zhere, that is a 
ſcience of which few are capable; and in that ſenſe they cannot 
be judges born. Two or three, at moſt, of their body would 
then have competent knowledge for the performing a duty, 
which the conſtitution of England expects from all. And when 
/ few are to judge, their being too much divided in affection, or 
intereſt, at ſome junctures of time, at others their being too 
much nized, might, I ſhould think, have very bad conſe- 
quences, But what if the chancellor himſelf ſhould ever be 2b 
only lord in the houſe enough poſſeſſed of that knowledge to lead 
the reſt? where would be then the uſe of appealing from his 
decrees? To this my friend anſwered nothing, and I thought 
that his ſilence wanted no explanation, . 
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 SeLIM 7 Mirza at Iſpahan. 

| 2 . From London. 
A FRENCH gentleman was boaſting the other day, in a 
company where I was, of the academies founded by the 
late king for the ſupport and reward of arts and ſciences. 


You 
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You. have a pleaſant way, ſaid he, here in England, of en- 
couraging a man of wit, When he is dead, you build him a 
fine tomb, and lay him among your kings; but while he is 
alive, he is as ill received at court, as if he came with a petition 
againſt the miniſtry. Would not the money you have laid out 
upon the monuments of two or three of your poets, have been 
better beſtowed in giving them bread when they were living, 
and wanted it? This might have been formerly the caſe, re- 
plied the Engliſhman ; but it is not ſo now. A man of tr 
genius is at preſent ſo much favoured by the publick, which is 
the beſt of all patrons, his works are ſo greedily bought up, and 
ſuch regard is ſhewn him every way, that he has no need to 
depend upon a court for protection, or for ſubſiſtence. = 

And let me add, that the honours which are paid to a de- 
ceaſed man of wit, have ſomething in them more generous and 


diſintereſted, than penſions beſtowed on ſlaviſh terms, and at 


the price of continual panegyrick. We have a very great poet 
now alive, who may boaſt of one glory to which no member of 
the French academy can pretend, v/2.- that he never flattered: 
any man in power, but has beſtowed immortal praiſes upon zhoſe, 
whom, for fear of offending men in power, if they had lived in 
France, under the ſame circumſtances, no poet there would 
have dared to praiſe, - 
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SE LIM 2 Mix Zz A at Iſpahan, | | 
| From London, 
THERE is a Chriſtian doctor, who, at my firſt arrival here, 
took the trouble to viſit me very often, with no other view, 


as. I could find, but merely to make a Chriſtian of me; in 


which deſign he has been ſingle hitherto, ſuch a zeal being very 
much out of faſhion, n 


But, 


„L 


But, What is moſt extraordi I was told the other d 
that his proferment in the chu re nd ee ny y fppe he 
inſtance of the mufti of this city, row £m poſition of his being 
turned Mabometan, and that all the proof brought againſt him 
was the commerce he formerly had with me. 
When I heard this, I waited on the fi, and offered to 
teſtify that the doctor was a Chriſtian, as far as I could judge 
by all I Taw of him, during the time of our acquaintance : but 
he refuſed to admit my teſtimony in this caſe, becauſe, as he 


ſaid, I was myſelf a miſbeliever; and inſiſted on the doctor 


ſuppoſed apoftacy, as an undoubted fact, which Jpocked him be- 


yond meafure, 

If he is a--mw/ulman, ſaid I, he muſt be — There 
is a viſhle mark of orthodoxy i in our religion; but I ſhould be 
glad to know what is the ve mark of yours. Tf it be meck- 
neſs, or charity, or juſtice, or temperance, or fuety, all theſe are 
moſt con/picuoxs in the door: but I find that none of theſe can 
prove him to be a  Chriftiari. M bat therefore is the cha- 
raferiflick of his accuſers ? and how do they prove themſelves 
to be Chriſtians *? 


LETTER XXX. 
Saru £8 Minza at Ipahan. 


From London. 
Tur principles and praftice of toleration prevail 222 
ſtrongly in this country: I myſelf have felt 
it very much to my advantage. The better fort of * 
no more offended at the difference of my faith from theirs, than 
at the difference of my dreſs. The mob, indeed, ſeem fur- 
prized at me for both, and cannot comprehend how it is poſſible 
to make fuch miſtakes, but they rather contemn than hate me 


l ſuppoſed this kues alludes the objections made 40 the pramotion of the lr dodtor Rande 


T | for 
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for them: and I have yet been affronted by nobody but a 


drunken prieſt, who denounced damnation againſt me, for re- 
fuſing to pledge him, To the proſperity of the church of England, 
in a liquor forbidden by our law. 000k DIGI © 


This has not always been the temper of the Engliſh. They 


have formerly waged war againſt Mahometans, only becauſe 


they were ſo : they have kindled fires againſt hereticks, though 
what was hereſy in one age has been orthodoxy in another: 
nay, they have involved their country in all the miſeries of civil 
diſcord upon points of no greater moment, than whether a 
table ought to be placed in the middle of the church, or at one 
end of it. | bs 

I muſt own to thee, Mirza, there is nothing I abhor ſo much 


as perſecution : it ſeems to me no leſs ridiculous in its princi- 


ples, than dreadful in its effects. One would think, that the 


great diverſity of opinions among mankind ſhould incline men 


a little to fuſpe& that their own may poſſibly be wrong, eſpe- 


cially in diſputes not very effential ; but to purſue all others 
with rage and violence, inſtead of pity or perſuaſion, is ſuch a 


ſtrain of pride and folly as can ſcarce be accounted for from 
enthuſiaſm itſelf, I have read in a Spaniſh author of a certain 
madman, who rambled about Spain with ſword and lance, and 
whomſoever he met with in his way, he required to acknow- 
ledge and believe, that his miſtreſs Dulcinea del Toboſo was the 
handſomeſt woman in the world. It was in vain for the other 
fo reply, that he had no knowledge at all of Dulcinea, or had 
a particular fancy to another woman; the madman made no 


allowances for ignorance or. prejudice, but inſtantly knocked 


him down, and never left beating him till he promiſed: to main- 
tain the perfections of the ſaid lady above all her rivals. Such 
has been the conduct of many prieſts and prieſt-rid princes in 
propagating their Hpiritual inclinations : each had his ſeveral 


Pulcinea, and reſolved that every body ſhould admire: her as 


much as himſelf ; but as this was not eaſily brought about, the 
controverſy was determined by force of arms. Nay, though it 


happened 
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happened that all admired the ſame, they, would even quarrel 
about the faſhion of her cloaths :. and; moſt bloody battles have 
been fought to decide which colour became her beſt. - Alas! 
Mirza, how abſurd is all this ! the beauty of true religion is ſuf- 
ficiently ſnewn by its proper luſtre; it needs no knight: errant 
to combat for it; nor is any thing ſo contrary to the nature of 


affection as conſtraint. Whoever is compelled to profeſs a faith, 


without conviction, though it was but indifferent to him be- 
fore, muſt grow to think it odious: as men, who are forced to 
marry where they do not approve, ſoon change diſlike into 
averſion.— I will end this ſubje& with putting thee in mind of 
a ceremony which is celebrated once a year by the common 
people of Perſia, in honour of our prophet Ali. There are two 
bulls brought forth before the crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which is 
called Ali, and the weaker Omar. They are made to fight ; 
and as Ali is very ſure to get the better, the ſpectators go away 
highly ſatisfied with this happy deciſion of the diſpute between 
us and the heretical Turks. EH | 
Jjuſt in this light T regard all religious wars. Whether the 
combatants are two bulls or two biſhops, the caſe is exactly the 
ſame, and the determination juſt as abſurd. 


Dee 
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From Londan. 


THERE is nothing more aſtoniſhing to a Muſulman than 
many particulars relating to the ſtate of matrimony, as it 


is managed in Europe: our practice of it is ſo totally different, 


that we can hardly think it poſſible for men to do or ſuffer ſuch 
things as happen here every day. 


„ The 
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The following ſtory, which was given me for à true one 
will ſet this in a very full light : I with thou mayeſt 0d; ie rs 
entertaining, as T am fure thou wilt find it new. * 

In the reign of Charles the firſt, King of England, lived 1 two 
gentlemen, whoſe true names 1 will conceal under the feigned- 
ones of Acafto and Septimius. They were neighbours, their 
eftates lay together, and they had a friendſhip 2 each aun 
which had grown up from their earlieſt youth. | | 

Acaſto had an only ſon, whom we will call Pol qere, and! 
Septimius an only daughter, named Emilia. Though the boy 
was but fourteen years old, and the girl but twelve, the parents 
were fo deſirous. of contracting an alliance between their fa- 
milies, and of uniting the two bordering eſtates; that they 
married'them before either was of age to ben the mar- 
riage, or even to underſtand the nature of their contract. A 
ſoon as the ceremony was performed, they ſent the Aer hoy 
telman abroad, to finiſh his education. fs, 

After four years which he had ſpent in France ani] Italy, bee 
was recalled by the news of his father's Te, which made 
it neceſſary for him to return to England. 

Emilia, who was now about fixteen, began to think * bad 
been abſent long enough, and received him with a great deal of 
ſatisfaction. She had heard a fine character of him, from thoſe 
who knew him in his travels: and when ſhe ſaw him, his 


perſon was ſo improved that ſhe chou ght herſelf the * of 


women in being his wife. 
Nut his ſentiments for her were very different. 
There was in his temper a ſpirit of contradiction, which could 


not bear to have a wife impoſed upon him. —He complained, 
that his father had taken advantage of his tender age, to draw. 


him into an engagement, in which his judgement could poſſibly 


have no part. He confeſſed that he had no obſections to the 
perſon or character of Emilia: but inſiſted on a liberty of 

choice, and declared, that he looked upon his marriage to be 
forced and null. In ſhort, he abſolutely refuſed to conſummate, 


in 
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in ſpite of all the endeavours of their friends, and the conjugal 
affection of the poor young lady, who did her utmoſt to van- 
quiſh his averſion. When ſhe found that all her kindneſs was 
thrown away, the natural pride of her ſex made her deſire to 


lieved, that a divorce would have eaſily been obtained at their 
mutual demand: But the bi oppoſed it with great vio- 


lence, as a breach of the law of God, which they faid would 
admit of no divorce, but in caſes of adultery. They were 
arriage was not compleat ; and that the ce- 


paſſed between them,. 


anſwered, that the m 


remonious part, which was all that had 


might as properly be diſpenſed with by the legiſlature, as any 
other form of law: that the young gentleman's averſion was 
invincible, and inconſiſtent with the obligation laid upon him: 
that therefore it would not well become the fathers of the 
church, to put him under a-manifeſt temptation. ef committing 


adultery: and that nothing could be imagined more unjuſt, 


than to condemn the lady to perpetual virginity, under the no- 
tion of a marri 


Theſe arguments ſeemed convincing to all the world, except the 
biſhops ; but they perſiſted in their »fua/ wnanimity, and were 
ſo powerful by the favor of the court, that they carried their 
point in the houſe of lords: and the unfortunate Polydore and 
Emilia were declared to be one fleſb, though no union had ever 
been. between them; either in body or in mind. The huſband 
immediately paid back his wife's portion» to her father; and 


firmly reſolved, that from that time forwards he would never 


ſee her more. His natural obſtinacy was irritated. hy the con- 
ſtraint that was put upon him; and he took. a pride to ſhew the 
world, that there was no 


could oblige. him to act like a married man againſt his inclina- 
tion. The poor lady retired to a ſeat of her father's in the 
country, and endeavoured, by long abſence from her huſband, 


to 


14¹ | 


be ſeparated from him, and ſhe joined with him in a petition for 
a divorce, The firſt parliament of the year forty was then 
ſitting: the affair was brought before them, and it was be- 


age, which, it was Plain, was a mere illuſion.— 


power, eecleſiaſtical or civil, Which 
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to forget that he had ever pleaſed or offended her..—Two years. 
fer the civil war broke out between the king and parlia- 
ment. Polydore was fo enraged againſt the biſhops for ob- 
ſtructing his divorce, that it determined him in the chooſing of 
his party, and made him take up arms againſt the king. nr 
timius, the father of Emilia, was as zealous a royaliſt, to which 
his hatred of Polydore contributed as much as any thing; for it 
was hardly poſſible that two ſuch bitter enemies ſhould be of 
the ſame ſide. In the courſe of the war, the king being 
worſted, the eſtates of many of his party were confiſcated ; and 
Septimius having been one of the moſt active, was alſo one f 
thoſe that ſuffered moſt, He was compelled to retire into 
France with what he could fave out of the wreck of his eſtate; 
and carried with him his daughter, who was quite abandoned 85 
her huſband and his family. 

In the mean while, the army of the — began to 
form itſelf into different factions. Cromwell, at the head of 
the Independents, acquired by degrees ſuch an influence, that 
the Preſbyterians were no longer a match for him : Polydore, 
who was devoted to that ſe&, threw up his commiſſion in diſ- 
content; and, happily for bis reputation, had no ſhare in thoſe 
violent proceedings, which ended in the deſtruction of the king, 
and the ancient conſtitution. - 

He continued quite unactive for ſome years ; but. at laſt, 
growing weary of a lite that agreed ſo ill with his vivacity, he 
determined to go and ſerve in the Low Countries under the 
great prince of Gonde, who, in the year 1654, commanded 
the armies of Spain againſt his country. Two reaſons inclined 

Polydore to this party; firſt, the deſire he had to learn his 
trade under a general of ſo great reputation; and, ſecondly, 
becauſe Cromwell had refuſed to enter into an alliance with that 
prince, though moſt agreeable to the intereſts of England. 
He found his highneſs employed in beſieging Arras, and was 
received by him with high marks of eſteem. During the ſiege 
he often ſignalized his courage, and ſupported the "_ that 


Was 


ren 
was ſpread all over Europe of the valour of the parliament- 
officers: but the marſhal Turenne, with La Ferte and Ho- 
quincourt, having attacked the beſiegers in their lines, re- 
lieved Arras, and would have deſtroyed the Spaniſh army, if 
the prince of Conde had not faved it by a retreat, which was 
one of the greateſt actions of his life. In this battle Polydore 
was taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris with many other Spaniſh. 
officers, to continue there till they ſhould be ranſomed or ex- 
changed. In the journey he contracted a great intimacy with 
the count d' Aguilar, brigadier under the count de Fuenſal- 
dagna, ond one of the firſt gentlemen in Spain. As they tra- 
velled together ſeveral days, they very naturally acquainted 
one another with the principal incidents of their lives. Poly- 
dore related to Aguilar the whole ſtory of his marriage with 
Emilia, and declaimed with great heat againſt the folly of 
tying two people thus together, who wiſhed nothing, ſo much» 
as to be looſe, Swe Ins as, 
No doubt, faid the count, it is moſt abſurd; but, to ſay 
the truth, I find nothing. very reaſonable in the whole affair of 
marriage as we have made it. I do not know what it may be 
to other men, but to me it ſeems horribly unnatural to be con- 
fined to any ſingle woman, let her be ever fo agreeable. ...... 
If I had chen a woman freely, anſwered Polydore, I could 
be always conſtant to her with pleaſure 3 but to have a compa- 
nion for life forced upon me, IL. had rather row in the gallies 
than ſubmit to it. eee hrtbn tat - 
Jou are miſtaken; my dear Polydore, replied the count, in 
fancying it fo eafy to be conſtant even to a wife of one's 
own chuſing. I have had ſome experience of that kind, 
and know that the firſt choice is only good till we have 
made a ſecond, _ "OM Ee e 
To prove this to you, I need only give you the hiſtory of 
my amours——'That you may not think Iam telling you a 
romance, I will begin where romances always end, with the 
article of my marriage. I was married at four and twenty to- 
"RM | a lady, 
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a lady, whom I choſe for her beauty and good ſenſe, without 


troubling myſelf about her fortune, which was but ſmall. The 
three or four firſt years that we lived together was the happieſt 


period of my life: I preſerved all the ardour of a lover with 


the freedom and tenderneſs of a huſband. She loved me ſtill 


more fondly than I did her; and if I had not left her till the 


gave me occaſion, I believe I ſhould have been conſtant to this 
day.—But I was not able to hold out any longer. All her 
charms were become ſo familiar to me, that they could not 
make the leaſt impreſſion: and I went regularly to her bed as 
I did to ſupper, with an appetite quite palled by too much 
plenty. In this dull way I drudged on for a tedious twelve- 


month, till the fight of a relation of my wife's, who came op- 


portunely to lodge in my own houſe, rouzed me out of my 
lethargy. She was a beautiful creature of eighteen, juſt taken 
out of a convent to be married. She knew nothing of the 


world, but had a natural quickneſs that went further than ex- 


perience. However, as there was ſomething a little aukward in 
her exterior carriage, the counteſs d'Aguilar thought it proper 
to keep her with her for ſome time before her mrriage, till ſhe 
had inſtructed her how to behave herſelf in publick. I thought 
my inſtructions might be of uſe to her as well as my wife's, to 
teach her how to behave herſelf private, and had the good 
fortune to make them more agreeable. n mY 
She liked me better and better every leſſon; and in propor- 
tion, as her paſſion increaſed for me, ſhe conceived a ſtronger 
averſion for the man who was deſigned. to be her huſband : 
and indeed ſhe had no great reaſon to be fond of him, for he 


was a peeviſh, ſtupid, bigoted old fellow, who did nothing 
day or night but pray and ſcold. Her friends preſſed the con- 
cluſion of her marriage; and, as unwilling as ſhe was to come 
into it, ſhe could not reſiſt their importunities. Yet, to comfort 


me, ſhe very fairly Jet nie know, that ſhe would give her vir- 
ginity to me in ſpite of all their teeth; and moreover, that I 
ſhould have it on the wedding night, I repreſented to her the 

8 5 1 impro- 
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improbability of her performing ſuch a onal at /uch a time; 
but ſhe. bid me truſt to her management, and I hood. be 
ſatisfied. 

The wedding night came; and when the company was re- 
tired, the — was ſurprized to ſee the bride diſſolved 
in tears. He begged to know the cauſe of her affliction 3 but 
ſhe would not tell him, except he ſwore, that, when he knew 
it, he would do his utmoſt to remove it. 

The poor man, in the vehemence of his love, aſſured her 
that he would do any thing to make her eaſy, that was not 
contrary to the - honour of a —_— or the * of our 
holy mother church. 

N o, ſaid ſhe, the ching 1 require of you will conn 
you extremely to the church, as it is only to give me leave to 
accompliſh a vow I made to the Bleſſed Virgin, in a fit of 
fickneſs, when my life was in great danger. | 

Heaven forbid, my pretty child, replied the don, that 1 
ſhould hinder you from performing a ſacred vow, to the hazard 
of your ſoul! 

Well then, ſaid ſhe, I will own to you, that in my fright I 
vowed, that if I could but get well again, and live to be mar- 
ried, I would conſecrate my wedding night to the Bleſſed 
Virgin, by paſſing it in the bed of my waiting- woman, the 
virtuous Iſabella. And this very morning while I flept, our 
Lady appeared to me in a dream, and threatened me with ano- 
ther fit of ſickneſs if I did not keep my word. 

If it be fo, replied the huſband, there is no doubt but zhe 
Virgin muſt be ſerved before me; and ſo, my Wears I wiſh you 
a good night, 

Now you muſt know that the virtuous Iſabella was truſted 
with all the ſecrets of her miſtreſs, and had gone hetween us 
through the whole courſe of our amour. 

Accordingly madam went to bed to her waiting-woman, 
who had taken care to inform me of this deſign, and concealed 
me in a cloſet within her chamber ; ; from whence, as ſoon as 
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every body was afleep, I was admitted to the place of Ifabella, 
and received the full acquittance of a promiſe I little expected 


to ſee performed. 


The ſingularity of this adventure ſo delighted me, that 1 
could not help, in the vanity of my heart, diſcovering it to the 
duke de VInfantada, the moſt intimate of my friends. He was 
very thankful for the confidence I repoſed in him; and to re- 
ward me for 'it, betrayed- it inftantly to my wife, whom, it 
ſeems, he had long made love to without ſucceſs. As he thought 
that the greateſt obſtacle to his defires was her fondneſs for me, 
he hoped to remove it by convincing her of my falſeneſs; but 
though the news of it had like to have broke her heart, it was 
not able to change it. 80 

She reproached me in a manner that made my fault appear 
much more inexcuſable. I might complain, ſaid ſhe, of the af- 
front you have done my honour in debauching my relation; but, 
alas! I am only ſenſible to the injury you have done my love. 
You are grown weary of me, and I know it is impoſſible to 
regain your heart, fince the ſingle reaſon of your diſlike muſt 
{till continue, which is, That I am your wife. If any part of 
my behaviour had offended you, I might have changed it to 
your ſatisfaction; but this is a fault, which, in ſpite of all my 
care, will grow worſe every day.—lI endeavoured to pacify her 


by affurances of my future fidelity; and really I was ſo affected 


by her behaviour, that I ſeriouſly meant to keep my word, — 
But our inclinations are very little in our power: my reſolution 


ſoon yielded to the charms of the counteſs Altamira, one of 


the handſomeſt women about the court, but the vaineſt, the 
moſt intereſted, and the moſt abandoned. She made it a point 
of honour to ſeduce me, out of a defire to mortify my wife, 
with whom ſhe had quarrelled upon ſome female competition 


of precedency or dreſs. 


Her avarice was equal to her pride, and ſhe made me pay 


dearly for her favours, though her huſband was one of the richeſt 
men in Spain. I hardly ever went to her without a preſent of 


{ome 


* 
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ſome kind or other, and my fortune began to ſaffer by my ex- 
pence; yet I was ſo bewitched to her, that, though I heartily 
deſpiſed her, I could not help loving her to madneſs. 

One day, when I came to ſee her after an ablence that had 
raiſed my defires to the higheſt pitch, ſhe received me with a 
ſullenneſs and ill- humour that tortured me beyond expreſſion. 


I conjured her to acquaint me with the cauſe of it; and ſhe 


told me, © That the laſt time ſhe was at court, ſhe had ſeen the 
* counteſs d' Aguilar with a diamond neeklace on, which I had 
given her the day before: that my making ſuch preſents to 
© another woman, in the midſt of our intrigue, was an inſult 
© ſhe was determined not to bear; and that, ſince I was grown 
© ſo fond a huſband, ſhe could not but make a conſcience of 
« diſturbing our conjugal felicity.” * 

I offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe would afk : and the mali- 


cious devil had the impudence to tell me, that nothing could 


ſatisfy her, but my taking away that necklace from my wife, 
and giving it her. —I entreated her to accept of another, of twice 
its value ; but ſhe replied, that her honour was concerned, and, 
in ſhort, ſhe would have that, and that alone. —Overcome with 
her importunities, I went home, and ſtole it for her; but made 
her promiſe me ſolemnly to be very cautious that my wife ſhould 
never ſee it in her poſſeſſion. | 5 

About three days after, word was brought me, that the coun- 
teſs d' Aguilar had fainted away in the anti- chamber of the queen, 
and was gone home in great diſorder to her mother's the coun- 
teſs of Pacheco. | 32 h 

I went immediately thither in ſuch a fright, as convinced me 


I loved her better than I thought I did: but imagine my con- 


fuſion, when ſhe informed me, that ſhe had fainted at the fight 
of her own diamonds on the neck of the counteſs Altamira. 
She added, that it was no myftery to her, nor to any body elſe, 
how that lady came by them; and that, to fave herſelf the 
mortifi cation of any more ſuch publick affronts, ſhe would no 
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longer live with me as my wife, but leave me at full liberty to 


pleaſe myſelf, as my licentious inclination ſhould direct. 


| I uſed my utmoſt eloquence to prevail on her to come home 

to me again; but ſhe remained inflexible, and faid no more to all 
my proteſtations, but, that if her paſt conduct had not been 
able to fix my heart, ſhe deſpaired of doing it for the future. 

After living without her half a year, I was ordered to my 
regiment in Flanders, and was very glad of an occaſion to leave 
Madrid, where the regret of her ſeparation was ſuch a pain to 
me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpirits, Since my arrival in the 
army, I have writ to her three or four letters, but ſhe diſdained 
to make me any anſwer; and I have reaſon to belive, that her 
high ſpririt has, by this time, got the better of her love. 

For my part, I endeayour to atnuſe myſelf the beſt I can with 


other women; and I defire, my dear Polydore, that we may 
be always reciprocal confidants of every intrigue that we engage 


in during our ſtay in France. 

Polydore thanked him, and aſſured him, that on his part he 
ſhould meet with no reſerve, When they came to Paris, his 
firſt care was to enquire what was become of Septimius and 
Emilia, whom he had heard no account of for many years. He 
was informed, that Septimius was dead, and his daughter gone 


from Paris. His curioſity made him write to his friends in 


England, to aſk if ſhe was there. They anſwered him, that 
every body believed ſhe was dead in France, having received no 
news of her a great while. Polydore was mightily pleaſed with 
this account, and fancied himſelf very happy in being a widower, 
though he had given himſelf no trouble to ſupport the character 
of a huſband. —The two friends had not reſided long at Paris, 
before they were exchanged for ſome French officers who were 
taken priſoners by the prince of Conde, They returned to the 
army z but the ſeaſon not permitting them to come to any action, 
they agreed to paſs the winter at Bruſſels, in the court of the 
archduke, They had not been there above a month, before 
Aguilar acquainted his Engliſh friend, that he had begun an in- 
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trigue with a French lady, who lived in a very retired manner, 


which he believed was owing to her circumſtances : that he had 


ſeen her two or three times, by means of a woman at whoſe houſe 


ſhe lodged, whoſe good offices he had ſecured by a handſome 
bribe. He added, that he would carry Polydore to ſee her the next 
viſit that he made. Accordingly they went together to Mademoi- 


ſelle Dalincourt (for that was the name of Aguilar's new miſtreſs), 
At their coming in, Dalincourt ſeemed much ſurpized, changed 


colour, and was not able to ſpeak a word. The count, alarmed 
at her diſorder, ſuſpected ſome lover had been with her, and 
told her, with an air of diſcontent, that he was ſorry he came 
at ſo wrong a time. She endeavoured to ſhake off her confu- 
ſion, and replied, that he was always very welcome: but that 
the gentleman he brought with him had ſo much reſemblance 


of a brother of hers who was killed in Flanders, that, at firſt 
fight, ſhe could not help being ſtruck with it in the manner they 


had ſeen: ſhe added, that if the gentleman was as like her 


brother in mind, as he was in form, ſhe ſhould be mightily. 


pleaſed with his acquaintance. She ſpoke this with ſuch an air 


of ſincerity, that the count began to think his jealouſy was with- 


out foundation. 


After ſome general diſeourſe, ſhe applied to Polydore, a? 
aſked him hom long he had been engaged in the Spaniſn ſervice ? 


with many other more particular enquiries, which ſeemed to 


intimate a deſire to know him better. Polydore was very glad 


of it, in hopes to ſerve his friend: and the count, who had no 


ſuſpicions on that fide, did his utmoſt to engage them in a friend- 
ſhip which he imagined would turn to his advantage. 
At night, when the two gentlemen were at home together, 


Aguilar aſked his companion, what he thought of Dalincourt's 


perſon and underſtanding? Better of the laſt than the firſt, 


anſwered he, though both are certainly agreeable. I cannot 


help thinking, continued he, that her perſon is not quite new 
to me; but I cannot recolle& where I met with her, except it 
was at Paris, when I was there a boy.—You will do well to im- 
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ſwered him with terms of a cold eſteem, but nothing that gave 


PN enen 


prove your acquaintance now, replied the count; and, to give 
you an opportunity of doing it, I will ſend you there to- moro, 
to make my excuſes for being obliged to hunt with the arch- 
duke, inſtead of waiting upon her as I intended. I know, m 
dear Polydore will employ all his wit and eloquence to ſet his 
friend's paſſion in the beſt light; and while he is with her, 1 
ſhall have leſs uneaſineſs in being away. Polydore promiſed 
him all the ſervices he could do him ; but he wiſhed he had got 
a miſtreſs too, to make the party even, 

The next day he went to her, and faid a great deal in praiſe 
of Aguilar, to diſcover what ſhe thought of him. She an- 


him the leaſt encouragement to believe ſhe was in love. He 
then endeavoured to perſuade her of the violence of the count's 
paſſion for her; but ſhe aſſured him, that this was the only ſub- 


Je ſhe did not care to hear him talk of.—He returned to his 


friend quite diſcouraged at her manner of proceeding, and told 
him, there was nothing to be hoped for. The count ſhewed him a 
letter he had juſt received from his confidant, the lady of the 
houſe ; which adviſed him not to think of gaining Dalincourt 
by a timorous reſpect; but to offer her at once a handſome ſettle- 


ment, which the ſtreightneſs of her fortune would make her 
liſten to much more kindly than ſhe did to his fine ſpee 


ches. 

This indeed may do ſomething, faid Polydore ; for I found 
by her diſcourſe, that ſhe had been reduced, by a ſeries of miſ- 
fortunes, to a condition very much beneath her birth. In con- 
cluſion, they agreed to make a trial whether ſhe was to be 
bought or not; and Polydore was made the bearer of a letter 
which contained a very liberal propofal. She read it, looked 
at Polydore ſome time without ſaying a word, and at laft burſt 
out in a flood of tears. Fi pe 

I thought, ſaid (he, recovering her voice, that it had not 
been in the power of my ill deſtiny to make me more unhappy : 
but I now find, that my misfortunes have ſunk me lower than 
ever I was aware of, ſince two gentlemen, whoſe eſteem 1 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed to gain, think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine me a. 


on to receive /uch a latter. But know, Sir, that I 
1 a ſtranger Fog bg as I am to e and 
have a ſpirit ſuperior to all the wrongs that your inſo 

ut upon me. Had not you diſgraced yourſelf by the ſcanda- 
Faw employment of endeavouring to ſeduce me with a dirty 


bribe, I ſhould have been happy in ſeeing you often here ; but 


muſt now deſire you to trouble me no more, and to tell your 


friend, as my anſwer to his letter, that I would ſooner give my- 
ſelf to a footman, than /e myſelf to a prince, 

Polydore was infinitely ſtruck with this reception. Every 
word ſhe uttered pierced him to the heart ; and he looked upon 
her as a miracle of virtue, ſuch as he never had had any notion 
of before. He returned to the count in great confuſion, and 
acquainted him with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion. Aguilar, 
more in love with her than ever, writ a moſt ſubmiſſive letter, 
to beg her pardon; but ſhe inſtantly ſent it back unopened. 
When he found all his courtſhip was ineffectual, he left Bruſſels 
in deſpair, and retired to a villa of one of his friends, where he 
reſolved to ſtay till the opening of the campaign. In the mean 
while Polydore, who continued ſtill at Bruſſels, was in a ſitua- 
tion little eaſter than his friend. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt took 
up all his thoughts: he repeated to himſelf a thouſand times 
the laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and admired the ſpirit that 


appeared in them to a degree of adoration. 


Not being able to bear her abſence any longer, he ſent to 


beg that he might ſee her once again, upon a buſineſs wholly 
relating to himſelf. She admitted him, and began the conver- 
ſation, by ſtrictly forbidding him to name the count in any 
thing he had to ſay to her. I have no inclination to name him, 


replied he; for I would willingly forget that I ever knew him. 


I am ſenſible that I wrong him, in declaring to you, that I love 


| "ou more than life: yet, as his paſſion is quite deſtitute of 


ope, why ſhould not I ſolicit you for a heart to which he 
has no pretenſions? but, be my conduct right or not in regard 
| to 
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to him; to you, madam, it ſhall ever be moſt honourable. I 
come to offer you my whole fortune upon ſuch terms as your 
virtue need not bluſh at. I am a widower, and free to marry 
whom I pleaſe: my eſtate is ſufficient for us both; and I am 
bappy to think it in my power, to raiſe you to that rank which 
you were born to. This, madam, is the only reparation by 
which I can atone for the affront I did your character; and, if 
you refuſe to accept of it, my deſpair will be equal to my love. 

The lady anſwered him with bluſhes, that ſhe was highly 
ſenſible of the ſentiments he expreſſed for her ; that ſhe liked 
his perſon, and admired his underſtanding ; but that, to her 
misfortune, ſhe was married already, and therefore could ſay 
nothing to his propoſal.— Good heaven, cried Polydore, you 
are married ! and who then is your huſband ? The moſt un- 
worthy of mankind, anſwered ſhe : one, who has abandoned 
me to the malice of my fortune, .and does not know at this time 


what is become of me, nor trouble himſelf about it. He is, in- 


deed, unworthy, replied the lover, who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
treaſure, and can neglect it. But, madam, employ me in your 
revenge : command my {word to pierce the monſter's heart, and: 
tear it from his boſom. No, faid ſhe, your ſafety is more dear 
to me than the deſire of revenge. All I aſk of you is, to ſwear 
that you will never be like that huſband ; but continue to love 
me equally when you know me better: upon this condition, I 
will grant you all the favours which my duty will allow; and, 
perhaps, your future conduct may prevail upon me to throw off 
all reſtraint. | „ 42 
The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ſhe deſired, and ſhe 
permitted him to ſee her when he pleaſed; but, being informed 
by him of the treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, 
they agreed to make their appointments at another place. 
They continued this commerce for ſome time without any 
interruption, till the count d'Auguilar had notice of it from his 
confidant, who perceived it in ſpite of all their caution. 


Never 
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Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery; He writ to 
Polydore, reproaching him with his breach of friendſhip in the 
bittereſt terms, and required him to meet him with his ſword 
behind the walls of a nunnery that was ſituated about two 
leagues out of Bruſſels. Polydore accepted of the challenge, 
and met him at the place appointed : he attempted to juſtify 
himſelf, but the count had not the patience to hear him out. 
They fought with great fury a good while, till the fortune of 
Polydore prevailed, and the count fainted away with the loſs 


of blood from two or three wounds which he had received. 


The other ſeeing him fall thought him dead, and made off with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Juſt at that inſtant came by a coach 
and ſix, which was driving towards the nunnery: a lady who 
was in it, ſeeing a gentleman lie weltering in his blood, ſtopped 
her coach, and went to try if ſhe could aſſiſt him. At the fight 
of the face ſhe fetched a ſcream, and fell upon the body in a 
{woon. Her ſervants, concluding it to be ſome one ſhe was 
much concerned for, carried them both into the nunnery, where 


the lady ſoon came to herſelf, and the count alſo began to ſhew . 


ſigns of life, his ſpirits being agitated by the motion. He was 
immediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon ſent for, who declared 
his wounds to be dangerous, but not mortal. While they con- 
tinued uncertain of his cure, the lady who brought him into the 
nunnery waited conſtantly, day and night, at his bed - ſide, and 
nurſed him with a care that would not yield to a moment of re- 
poſe. As her face was always covered with a veil, he took her 
to be one of the nuns, and was aſtoniſhed at a charity ſo of- 
ficious. When he grew better, his curioſity encreaſed, and he 


ardently preſſed her to let him know to whom he owed ſuch 


great obligations. Are you a nun, madam? ſaid he: I hope 
you are not; for it would affli& me infinitely, if I was never to 
Tee you more, after leaving a houſe where you have done me fo 
many favours. —The lady for whom you fought, anſwered ſhe, 
will make you ſoon forget the loſs of me; and though I am not 
'A nun, you will never ſee me out of the limits of theſe walls. 
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How madam ! ſaid he, was you not owt of them, when you 
found me on the ground, and ſaved my life ? | 

Yes, replied ſhe ; I was returning from a viſit to a convent in 
the town : but I will take care not to ſtir from hence while you 
are at Bruſfels, becauſe you are the man in the world I would 
avoid. 
This ſpeech ſo ſurprized him, that for ſome time he was not 
able to make her any anſwer. At laſt he told her, that her 
actions and her words entirely diſagreed, and that he could not 
think himſelf ſo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, when he reflected how 
kindly ſhe had ufed him. 

Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared to you, anſwered ſhe, When 
you are perfectly recovered: till then, content yourſelf with 
knowing that I cannot hate you, but am as much determined 
to avoid you, as if I could. 


Thus ended a converſation which left the count in a perplexity 
not to be deſcribed. 

He ſaw her no more for a few days; but when ſhe heard that. 
his ſtrength was quite returned, ſhe came to him one morning, 
and ſpoke thus : | 

If you will know who ſhe is that was fo afflicted when your 
© life was in danger; that nurſed you fo carefully in your ill- 
neſs; and is reſolved to quit you for ever when you are well; 
think of your former gallantries at Madrid, of your preſent 
paſſion for a miſtreſs that deſpiſes you, and your ingratitude 
to a wife that always loved you; think of all this, and you 
will not wonder any longer at my actions or my words. — Ves, 
Aguilar, I am that wife, whoſe fate it is to be acquainted with 
all your infidelities, and to ſmart for all your follies.“ | 


As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe lifted up her veil, and ſhewed the aſto- 


niſhed count a well-known face, which he little expected to 


have ſeen in Flanders. All the paſſions that can agitate the 
heart of man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitude, invaded his in 
that moment. He threw himſelf at her feet, and with many 


She 


* 
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| She raiſed him, and aſſured him of her pardon, nay, more, 
of her affection: But my perſon, ſaid ſhe, © I am determined 
© ſhall be ever ſeparated from you, 1 have had too many proofs 
of your jnconſtancy, to hope that any obligations can engage 
you: you will never be faithful to me alone, and I diſdain to 
© ſhare you with another. It is happineſs enough for me that I 
© have been the inſtrument of preſerving your life, though you 
© riſqued it for the fake of another woman; and all the return 
© I aſk of you is, to think of me fometimes with kindneſs, but 
© never to attempt to ſee me more. 5 | 

Aguilar was on the rack to hear her talk in fo reſolute a ſtyle; 
but he flattered himſelf it was owing to her jealouſy of made- 
moiſelle Dalincourt. Being impatient to make her caſy on that 
head, he diſpatched one of his ſervants with a letter to acquaint 
that lady with his recovery, He begged her earneſtly to come 


to him at the -w-mery, and if poſſible to bring her lover with 
her, . Polydore had abſconded a few days, till he heard that the 


count was out of danger, after which he continued very pub- 
lickly his addreſſes to Dalincourt Phe 

While the meſſenger was bringing them to the zunnery, 
Aguilar demanded of hys wife, . by what accident ſhe came into 
Flanders ? g 5 

You know, ſaid ſhe, that after my diſcovery of your amour 
with the counteſs Altamira, I retired to my mother's houſe, and 
remained there till your departure for the army. 


Soon afterwards, I had the misfortune to loſe my mother; 


and what particularly aggravated my grief, was the knowledge 
that her concern at your ill uſage of me had haſtened her death. 
Theſe afflictions made Madrid ſo uneaſy to me, that I could 
not bear to ſtay in it any longer. Luckily about that time I 
received a letter from my couſin donna Eugenia de Montalegre, 
2 religious of this houſe, to inform me of her being elected ab- 
beſs. It inſtantly occurred to me, that no place could be more 
proper for my retreat, than a monaſtery of which ſhe was the 
head: fo, as ſoon as I could ſettle my affairs, I left Spain, and 
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put myſelf into a penſion under the government of donna Eu- 
genia; in which manner J have lived ever ſince. 
She had ſcarce finiſhed this account, when they were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Polydore and Dalineourt. Madam 
d' Aguilar changed colour at the fight of her; but her huſband, 
embracing Polydore, aſſured him, that he no longer looked upon 
him as a rival, but was glad to reſign his miſtreſs to a friend 
who fo well deſerved her. Then he related to him the manner 
in which his wife had tended and preſerved him, and expreſſed 
ſo much gratitude, ſo much love, that if any thing could have 


ſhaken her reſolution, this would certainly have done it. Made- 


moiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed much affected at this relation, and 
told the counteſs, ſhe was in finitelyconcerned that ſhe had been 
the innocent cauſe of her huſband's danger; but that ſhe hoped 
this accident would be a means of making them happy for the 
future, and put an end to his infidelities and her reſentment. 

My happineſs too, added ſhe, is now at ſtake; and I have 
need of your friendſhip, to ſupport me in a diſcovery which I 1 
tremble to begin, but which, in Juſtice to my honour, I am 
obliged to delay no longer, 
At theſe words ſhe kneeled down, and taking hold of poly- 
dore's hand: Behold,” ſaid ſhe, my dear huſband, in that 
* Dalincourt whom you have fworn to love eternally, behold 
* your wife Emilia, that Emilia, whom you left a bride and a 
© virgin at ſixteen; whom you imagined dead, and who will 
© not live a moment, if you refuſe to acknowledge and receive 
© her, 

* You cannot now complain that I am a wife impoſed upon 
you ; you choſe me freely out of pure inclination ; our parents 
had nothing to do in it; love only engaged us, and from love 
alone I deſire to poſſes you. This is my claim; and if you 
are willing to allow it, I am bleſſed to the height of all w 


wiſhes,” 
Polydore gazed on her with a ſilent admiration. Ele er- 


amined every feature over and over, then throwing his arms round 


her 
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her neck, and almoſt ſtifling her with kiſſes: Are you really 
Emilia (cried he), and have I confirmed my former marriage 


© by a new choice, by a choice which I never will depart from, - 


© and which makes me the happieſt of men? O my angel, what 


© wonders do you tell me! how is it poſſi 
© here at Bruſſels, when I thought you in your grave? Explain 


all this to me, and let me know how much I wronged you 


formerly, that I may try to repair it all by my future conduct. 
Count d'Aguilar and his lady joining with him in a deſite to 
know her hiſtory, ſhe related it as follows. 


The Histoky of POLY DORE and EMILIA. 


'Y. VE may remember, . Polydore,. that as. ſoon as we were | 


| parted, I went to live in the country with my father, being 
aſhamed to appear in publick after the affront your capricious 
averſion had put upon me. 

My pride was deeply wounded ;. but, with ſhame I own it, 
my love was the paſſion: that ſuffered: moſt. . I was bred up to 
conſider you as my huſband ; I had learned to love you from a 


child, and your perſon was ſo wonderfully agreeable, that I 


could not look upon you with indifference :, nay, ſuch was my 
partiality in your favour, that I could not help admiring you for 
your ſpirit in aſſerting the freedom of your choice, and juſtified 
you in my heart for a proceeding which openly I was obliged 
to. diſapprove. In this wretched ſtate of mind I remained ſome 


years, till the unfortunate event of the civil war deprived my 


father of his eſtate, and drove him out to ſeek refuge in a foreign 


country. We ſettled at Paris, where, with-three or four thouſand 


pounds, which we found means to carry off, part in money, and 
the reſt of it in jewels, we maintained ourſelves well enough 
in a private way, which pleaſed my melancholy better than any 
other. In this retreat, where we ſaw no company but two or 
three French women that lodged in the houſe with us, I amuſed 


myſelf with learning the French tongue, which I had ſome know- - 


ledge 


ible that I find you 
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ledge of before I came to France; and by ſpeaking nothing 
elſe for three or four years, I became ſo very perfect in it, 
that it was difficult to diſcover by my accent that I was not 
born at Paris. I mention this, becauſe it has fince been of uſe 
to me, in making me paſs more eaſily upon you for the French 
woman I perſonated.— The third year of our reſidence at Paris, 
my father became acquainted with a widow lady, the true 
madam Dalincourt, whoſe name has {ſince made me full amends 
for many injuries I have to charge her with in the ſequel of 
my ſtory. This woman was a native of Brabant, but married 
a French gentleman, who dying young left her in very narrow 
circumſtances. She had a faſter much younger than herſelf, 
but not ſo handſome, who lived with her at Paris. 

My father was at that time near threeſcore, and the widow 
turned of forty z yet her charms were ſtill powerful enough to 
engage him in a paſſion for her, which nothing but dotage 
could excuſe. It went ſo far that ſhe drew him in to marry her, 
and to ſettle upon her three thouſand pounds, leaving me no 
more than the worth of my own jewels, which ſcarce amounted 
to a thouſand. But her avarice was not ſatisfied with all this. 
There was a French nobleman, who had long courted me for a 
Miſtreſs, and not finding me ſo complying as he wiſhed, thought 
the beſt way was to buy me of my mother-in-law, whom he 
knew to be capable of ſuch a bargain: He offered her a pre- 
ſent of two thouſand crowns, to introduce him by night to my 
apartment, The wicked creature accepted of his bribe, and 
taking her opportunity when my father was gone into the 
country, brought him late one night into my chamber, where 
ſhe imagined he would find me faſt aſleep. But it happened 
that I and mademoiſelle Du Freſne, the faſter of Dalincourt, 
had been engaged in reading a romance, which kept us up be- 
yond our uſual hour; and as her room was on the other fide of 
the houſe, not to diſturb the family in paſſing through, ſhe 
went to bed with me. The romance run ſo ſtrongly in my 
head that I could not ſleep for thinking of it; and ag 


— 
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that the moon ſhone very brightly, I got up, ſlipped on a night- 
gown, and went out to take a walk in a little garden that lay 
contiguous to my chamber. I had not been there above half 
an hour before I heard Du Freſne call out for help; and coming 
in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw my lover ſtruggling with her at ſach 
advantage, that I was almoſt afraid I came too late. I joined 
my cries to hers, and the noiſe we made ſo alarmed the mar- 
quis, that he thought it beſt to retire as ſoon as- poſſible ; 
eſpecially when he diſcovered his miſtake, and that my in- 
famous mother-in-law had put him to bed to her own ugly 
ſiſter inſtead of me. ; 1 40 
But, to be revenged of her for what he took to be a deſign of 
impoſing upon him, he revealed to us the part ſhe had in this 
affair, and bid me tell her, that he did not think the enjoyment - 
of mademoiſelle Du Freſne worth a quarter of the money he 
had given her. —After making this confeſſion he went off, and 
was hardly got ſafe out of the houſe, when two or three of our 
ſervants came in to us, to know what was the matter. The ſtory 
ſoon reached my father's ears; and I was ſo angry at my ftep- 
mother for her intention againſt my honour, that, in the heat of 
my paſſion, I told him all that the marquis had revealed, and 
Du Freſne confirmed' it: which imprudence we had both reaſon 
to repent of, My father was ſo ſhocked and afflicted at it, that 
it threw hint into a fever, which proved mortal. He was no- 
ſooner dead, but his loving widow turned her ſiſter and me out 
of doors, and it was with great difficulty that I carried off my 
money and neceſſary apparel. In this diſtreſs, which was the 
greateſt I ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed to me to go with her 
to Bruſſels, where ſhe had an old aunt whom ſhe expected 
ſomething from, and that would be willing to receive us. I 
gladly accepted of her propoſal, my ſpirit being too high to re- 
turn to England in the condition F was reduced to. When we 
came to Bruſſels we found that: her aunt was dead, but had left 
her the beſt part of what ſhe had, which amounted to a reafon- 
able ſubſiſtence, We agreed that I ſhould board with her un- 
der 
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der the name of mademoiſelle Dalincourt, and pretend I was a 
relation of her former brother-in-law ; ſhe not caring to fa 


any thing of the laſt alliance, which had been attended with ſuch 


ill conſequences to us both. Upon this foot I lived with her 
very quietly, till the count d' Aguilar found me out, and, by 
corrupting my mercenary friend, obtained more frequent acceſs 
to me than I deſired. | = 
- You remember the diſorder I was in when he brought you 
firſt to ſee me. I knew you inſtantly ; for my love had traced 
your image too ſtrongly in my mind to be effaced by any length 
of time; whereas your indifference quickly made you loſe all 
memory of me, and the alteration of almoſt fifteen years had 
changed my perſon entirely from what it was when you ſaw me 


going, as ſoon as I could ſpeak, to diſcover myſelf to you: but 
perceiving that you did not remember me, I checked myſelf, 
and invented a pretence to cover my confuſion, It ſtruck me, 
that I might poſſibly make ſome advantage of the diſguiſe in 
which you ſaw me: at leaſt, I was ſure of the ſatisfaction 
of converſing with you freely, and knowing what had happened 
to you ſince our parting. When you came to me again as the } 
confidant of the count d'Aguilar, it was no ſmall revenge and 
pleaſure to me, to ſee you ignorantly helping another man to 
debauch your own wife; and I could have found in my heart 
to have let you ſucceed in your friendly mediation, as a puniſh- 
ment for the injuries you had done me: but my virtue ſoon re- 
jected that temptation, and I thought of nothing but how to 
gain your eſteem. 


When you brought me the baſe propoſal of count d Aguilar, 


it appeared to me ſuch a mark of your contempt, that I fully re- 


ſolved not to ſee you any more. But when you expreſſed a re- 
pentance of that fault, and declared a reſpectful paſſion for me, 
even to the offering me marriage, I yielded to the dictates of my 
love, and admitted you to all freedoms but one. That, I told 
you, your future conduct might obtain; and I believe, faid ſhe | 
| | bluſhin 87 
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bluſhing, you will hardly now have the ſame reluctance to ac- 
cept it as you had formerly. But though I had thus engaged 
ou by your promiſe, and ſtill more by your inclination, my 
b was far from being fixed. While the name of Emilia 
was concealed, I could not tell how the knowledge of it might 
affect you. It was ſtill in your power to make me miſerable, 
by being angry with my innocent deceit. But ſince you have 
been ſo to approve it, and acknowledge me for your wife, 
7 ſhall make it my whole ſtudy and ambition to deſerve that 
title, and never think of my paſt misfortunes, but to inhance 
my preſent happineſs. - "does ls Ya, RY 
Thus Emilia ended her narration, and received the compli. 
ments of count d'Aguilar and his lady, who both expreſſed the 

higheſt joy at her good fortune. 1 
Polydore, on his ſide, endeavoured to perſuade the counteſs 
to follow the example of Emilia, and be reconciled to her huſ- 
band. She anſwered him coldly, that ſhe had had too much ex- 
perience of the temper of the count, to truſt to a ſudden fit 


of fondneſs, which would wear itſelf out in a few months: that 


ſhe was neither ſo young, nor ſo handſome now, as before 
their ſeparation; how then could ſhe flatter herſelf, that he 
would like her better, when ſhe was really leſs amiable? That 
what ſhe had done for him might ſecure his efteem, but ſhe 
had received abundant proof that his eſteem could but ill ſecure 
his love. I know, faid ſhe, the weakneſs of my heart : were 


I to live with him again, I ſhould be jealous of him, even though 


he did not give me cauſe; and that would certainly make us 
both unhappy. It is better for me to leave him to his pleaſures, 
and endeavour to ſecure my own tranquillity, by retiring from 
a world which I am unfit for. | PE”. 

Polydore, fanding it in vain to argue with her, and admiring 
the greatneſs of her mind, took his leave of the count, and re- 
turned to Bruſſels, where his marriage with Emilia was con/um- 
mated almoſt twenty years after it was contrafted, 


— 
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821. to Mizza at Iſpahan. m_— 
| From London, 
1 WENT yeſterday with one of my acquaintance to ſee a friend 
of his, who has a houſe about twenty miles from London. 
He had formerly been a citizen and tradeſman, but growing rich 
on a ſudden by ſome oy hit in the more profitable trade of 
ſtock-jobbing, he as ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in architecture, 
painting, and all the arts which men of quality would be 


thought to underſtand, and built this houſe as a ſpecimen of 
his learning. When we came in, though it was in the midſt of 


winter, we were carried into a room without a fire- place; and 


which /ooked, if poſſible, till colder than it et. I ſuppoſe, 
faid I, this /one-vault that we are in, is deſigned to be zhe 
burying-place of the family; but I ſhould be glad to ſee the 
rooms in which they Jive, for the*chillneſs of theſe walls is in- 
ſupportable to a Perſian conſtitution. a & 

I ſee, ſaid my companion, that you have 20 zafte, or elſe you 
could not be cold in a /aloon fo Beautiful as this. | 

Before I had time to make him any anſwer, the maſter of 
the houſe came in; but, inſtead of carrying us to a fire, as I 
hoped he would, he walked us about all his vaſt apartments, 
then down into the offices under ground, and laſt into a garden, 


where a north-eaſt wind, that blew very keen from off a heath 


to which it was laid open, finiſhed what the /aloon had begun, 
and gave me a cold, which took away my voice in the very 
inſtant that I was going to complain of what he made me 
ſuffer. At length we ended our obſervations, and fat down to 
dinner, in a room where, by good fortune, the rules of archi- 
tecture allowed us to be warm: but when the meat was ſerved, 
I was in great confuſion not to know how to aſk for any diſh 
of all I ſaw before me; for it ſeems the gentleman ate in the 
French way, and nothing came up to his table in its natural 

EE form, 
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form. My uneaſineſs was ſtill greater, when, upon taſting of 
five or fix. different compoſitions, I found they were all 
mixed with the fleſh of * hogs, which I could not touch 
without pollution. . . . A Es, 

After loſing my dinner in this manner, I was entertained all 
the evening with a converſation between the gentleman of the 
houſe and another man (who, they told me, was an architect) 
ſo ſtuffed with hard words and terms of art, that I could not 
underſtand one part in five of it. They talked much of certain 
men, called virtusſi, whom, by the near relation their title 
| bore to virtue, I took at firſt to be 4 ſort of rigid moraliſiß: 
but, upon enquiry, I diſcovered that they were a company of 
frddlers, eunuchs, painters, builders, gardeners; and, above all, 
gentlemen that had travelled into Italy, who immediately came 
home perfect virtugſi, though they went out the dullefi fellows 
in the world. This order of men, which is pretty numerous, 
(as I could collect from the diſcourſe o®:he/e rwo Adept aſſume 
a ſort of legiſſative authority over the body of their countrymen : 
they bid one man pull down his houſe, and build another, 
which he can neither pay for nor inhabit ; they take a diſlike 
to the furniture of a ſecond, and command him to change it 
for a different one, more expenſive and leſs commodious ; they 
order a third to go and languiſh at an opera, when he had ra- 
ther be hallooing in a bear-garden : it is even feared they will 


take upon them to decide what fort of woman every man ſhall 


be in love with, and preſcribe a particular colour of eyes and hair 
for the only object of univer/al inclination. 


cient in this kingdom, having, met with no traces of it in hiſtory ? 


No, ſaid he, it is ſo modern, that all the laws of it are changed 


once in every ſeven years; and that which before was the only 
(bing right, becomes at once a: high crime and miſdemeanor. 


pon the whole, it appears to me to be a kind of epidemical, 


madneſs ; and I am afraid to return to my own country, for fear 
* Larded. 


2% EL . I ſhould 


I deſired to be informed whether 518 juriſdiftion had been an- 
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I ſhould carry it with me thither, as thoſe who have been in 
Italy bring the infection along with them into England. 


mn 
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SeLIM 70 MIZ A at _ 


From London. | 


| Trane is a lady's houſe where 1 often, paſs my time, though 
I have very little intimacy with her; becauſe it is really 
being in a public place, and making a viſit to half the town. 
The firſt time I went thither I congratulated her on the prodi- 
gious number of her friends, and told her, that ſhe muſt cer- 
tainly be poſſeſſed of mot extraordinary perfections, to attract 
ſuch a variety of people, and pleaſe them all alike, But I 
ſoon found that, in all that crowd of viſitants, there was hardly 
one who came thither on her account; but that their reaſon for 
coming was the ſame as hers for receiving them, becauſe they 
had nothing elſe to do. 

The laſt time I was there I met a gentleman, whoſe character 
I was ſtill a ſtranger to, though I was very well e 
with his face. 

I want to know (ſaid I to a lady who ſat next me) what i is 
the merit of that gentleman over-againſt us, which recommends 
him fo much to all the world ? It ſeems to me, that he does 
nothing, ſays nothing, means nothing, and i is e ; yet 1 
always fee him in good company ! 


His character, faid ſhe, may be comprehended in very few 
words—he is a good-natured man. 
I am mighty glad to hear it, returned I, for I want ſuch a 
man very much: there is a friend of mine in great diſtreſs, and | 
it lies in his power to do him ſervice. 


No, faid ſhe, he is of too indolent a temper, to Foe himſelf 
the trouble of ſerving any body. 


Then 
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you know that he bas any? 


turned their diſcourſe wholly upon ſcandal ; and few reputations 


were ſpared by Ps, „that were good enou gh to be thought 


worth attacking.” 
The good-natured man fat ſilently attentive, and with great 


humanity let them abuſe his abſent friends as much as they | 


thought fit. 


When that was over, he began to entertain us with his ſorrow 
for the death of a noble perſon, who, he ſaid, had been his pa- 
tron and benefactor: but, methought, he talked of it mightily 


at his eaſe; and the lady, who — given me his character, 


whiſpered me, that, notwithſtanding his obligations and love to 
the deceaſed, he was now making court to bis worlt enemy, as 
obſequiouſly as he ever had to Bim. 

At that inftant there came in a certain colonel, who, as ſoon 
as he ſaw my gentleman, ran up to him, and embracing him 
very tenderly, My dear Jack, ſaid he, thou ſhalt be du with 


me to- night. 


You know I have been ill, ſaid the other gently, and drinking 
does not agree with me. 

No matter for that, replied the colonel, you muſt poſitively 
be drunk before you ſleep; for I am diſappointed ef my com- 
pany, and will not be reduced e to drink by halt, or to 
go to bed ſober. 

Ihe good-natured man could not reſiſt ſuck obliging ſoli- 
B, : he kindly agreed to the propoſal, and all the room 


expreſſed their apprehenſions, that his good-nature would be the 
death of him ſome time or other. 


Then what ſignifies his good-nature ? anſwered I; or how do. 
During this dialogue ABA us, the reſt of the company had 
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SELLM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 1 
| | From Landon / 
I HAD, laſt night, fo extraordinary a dream, and it made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon my mind, that I cannot forbear | 
writing thee an account of it. | 
I thought I was tranſported, . on a ſudden, to the palace of 
Iſpahan. Our mighty lord was fitting on a throne; the'{pletidor | 
of which my eyes could hardly bear: at the foot of it were his 
emirs and great officers, all proſtrate on the ground, in adoras 
tion, and expecting their fate from his commands. Around 
him ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready to execute any 
orders he ſhould give, and ftriking terror into the hearts of all 
his ſubjects.— My ſoul was awed with the majefty of the ſcene; 
and I faid to myſelf, Can a king of England compare himſelf to 
this? can he, whoſe authority is confined within the narrow 
bounds of law, pretend to an equality with- a monarch, ne 
wer has no limits but his will? 
| I had ſcarce made this reflection, when, turning my eyes 2 a 
ſecond time towards the throne, inſtead of the /ophr, I ſaw an 
eunuch ſeated there, who ſeemed to govern more deſpotically, 
than he. The eunuch was ſoon changed into a woman, who 
alſo took the tiara and the ſword. To her ſucceeded another, 
and then a third: but, before ſhe was well eſtabliſhed in her 
ſeat, the captain of the guards that ſtood around us marched 
up to the throne, and ſeized upon it. In that moment I looked; 
and beheld the .ch lying ſtrangled on the floor, with his visir 
and three of his ſultanas. Struck with horror at this ſpectacle, 
I left the palace, and going out into the city, ſaw it abandoned 
to the fury of the ſoldiers, who pillaged all its riches, and cut 
the ee of the defenceleſs inhabitants. From thence I made 
my eſcape into the country, which was a waſte uncultivated 
deſert, where I found nothing but idleneſs and want. | 
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O, faid I, how much happier is England, and how much 
greater are its kings Their . is eltabliſhed upon juſtice, 
and therefore cannot be overturned. They are guarded by the 
affections of their paper and have no military violence to fear. 
They ate the moſt to be honoured of all princes, becauſe their 


government is beft framed: to make their ſubjects rich, happy, 


and ſafe. 5 ä 
6 1 
. » 
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SIN 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 
1 uc zd zel „. 

HAD ſome difcourſe to-day with an Engliſh gentleman, 

who has an affectation of being thought a great philgſopher: 
his pretenſions to it conſiſt in nothing elſe but refining away all 
the happineſs of his life. By a great force of reaſoning, he is- 
arrived at a total dib of himſelf, and as complete an ind 
ference to others. I am quite weary of living, faid he to me: I 
have gone through every thing that bears the name of pleaſure, 
and am abſolutely diſguſted with it all. I have no taſte for the 
common amuſements of wine, women, or play, becauſe J have 
experienced the folly of purſuing them: and as for buſineſs, it 
appears to me to be more ridiculous than any of the three. The 
buſtle of the town diſturbs my quiet, and in the country I am 
dying of the ſpleen. I believe I ſhall go with you into Perſia, 
only to change the ſcene a little; and when I am tired of being 
there, take a doſe of opium, and remove to the other world. 

I hope, Mirza, that thou and J ſhall never know what it is 
to be /o wiſe 3 but make the beſt of thoſe comforts and delights 
which nature has kindly beſtowed” upon us, and endeavour to 
diffuſe them as wide as poſſible, by the practice of thoſe virtues- 
from which they flo rx. 
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LETTER XxxVI. 
But #0 Mizza at abk. 


015 ' From Le [ 
IM HERE is abbther 8 of my acquaintance, who 

is a philoſopher, but of a ſpecies very different from him 1 
deſcribed to 4 in my laſt. 

He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, which his friends are 
as much maſters of as he. His children love him out of a prin- 
ciple of gratitude, by far more endearing than that of duty; and 
bis ſervants conſider him as a father, whom | it would be — 
for them not to obey. 

His tenants are never hurt by drought « or rain, becauſe the 
goodneſs of their lord makes amends for the inclemency of * 
iky. 

The whole country looks gay about his dwelling, and you 
may trace all his footſteps by his bounties. 

Is it not ſtrange (I have 3 heard him ſay) that men ſhould 
be ſo delicate as not to bear a diſagreeable pifture in their houſes, 


and yet force every face they ſee about them to wear a cloud of 


uneaſineſs and diſcontent ? Is there any object fo pleaſing to the 
eye, as the ſight of a man whom you have obliged; or any mu- 
lack ſo agreeable to the car, as the voice of one that owns you 
for his benefaQor ? wal 

He has allo a deep ſenſe of religion; which is ſo far from 
caſting a gloom over his mind, that it is to ht chiefly he owes 
his conſtant ſerenity, Were there no-rewand. (faid he to me in 
our laſt converſation) for virtue after this life, a wiſe man would 
practiſe it for its own beauty and reaſonableneſs here: yet the 
wiſeſt man in that caſe might be uphappy from the perverſity of 
accidents; but he who adds to the pleaſures of wirtue the hopes 
of religion, has no excuſe for ſinking under any misfortune ; and 
without the extravagance of philoſophical pride may always find 
a reſource i in his mind as much ſuperior to all human events, as 
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Such are the nottods of this an bappimg+3 and i 
is probable they are not very „ ſor Be Himſelf is never ont 


of humour, nor is it to be fo i bis company, = 
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WEN laſt night with my friend to ſee a lady, whoſe houſe 


is the favourite reſort of the moſt agreeable people of both 
ſexes. The lady herſelf received me with a good-breeding, | 
which I found was the reſult of ſenſe: ſhe treated me as a 
franger that came 20 ſee; not not like a 


that came to be /zer: 3 
and ſeemed more deſirous to a in à good light herſelf to 


me, though a'Perfian, than to ſet me in a ridiculous one to her 
company. The converſation turned upon various ſubjects, in all 
which ſhe bore a confiderable, but not a petulant or overbearing, 
part; and with modeſty ſkewed herſelf a miſtreſs of moſt of . 
the living languages, and not p94 Lia with antient and 
modern hiſtor 7. 

The reſt of the cumpeny had their due 1 1 the rl 
ſation, which was carried on with fpirit and good- manners. One 
gentleman in particular diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperiority: 
of his wit, - accompaniet} with ſo much delicacy and Pr 
that none who: heard*him felt themſelves hurt by that pre-emi- 

nente, which he alone ſcetnednot to be conſcious o. 
His wit was all founded on good ſenſe; it was wit which = 
Perſian could comprehend as eaſily as an Engliſhman ; z\-whereas 
moſt that I have met with from other men, who are ambitious 


of being · admired for that accompliſhment, is confined not only 


to ka. taſte of- het: aac "aca but to that of their own! 
peculiar 


s. 
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peculiar ſett of friends. When this gentleman had entertainedais 
for an hour or two, with the juſteſt as well as livelieſt remarks, 


both on perſons and things, that I ever heard, he went away; 


and to comfort us for loſing him, there came in the man of grun 


good. nature, whom I deſcribed to thee in one of my former 


letters. RN 

This courteous perſon, hearing all of us very warm in praiſe of 
the other's wit, joined in with us, but ended his panegyrick, with 
a plain, though indirect, inſinuation, that there was a /atirical 
turn in it, whieh rendered it very dangerous; and that the gentle- 


man could not poſſibly be ſo witty, but at the expence of his 


good-nature. = 

I could not help being quite angry at ſo impertinent and ill 
grounded a reflection, on a man for whom I had conceived a 
great eſteem; and deſired to know why he ſuppoſed him to be 


il natured, only becauſe he was not dull. Has he abuſed, faid 
I, any worthy man? has he defamed any woman of good cha- 
rater? If all the edge of his wit is turned on thoſe. who are 


juſtly the objects of ridicule, his wit is as great a benefit to pri 


vate life, as the ſword of the magiſtrate is to he publick. 


My gentleman, fearing to be drawn into a diſpute, which he 


could not carry on without expoſing the ſecret envy of his heart, 


changed the diſcourſe : and for the reſt of his ſtay among us, 
which was not very long, kept a moſt ſtrict ſilence, and gave 


no other indications of life, but that of laughing whenever any 
body laughed, and nods and geſtures of approbation to wWho- 


ever ſpoke. | 


The moment he was gone, I told my friend, that I did not 
much wonder to ſee that gentleman in mixed company, where it 


was enough that he gave no offence ; but that, in a ſelect ſociety. 
as this was, he ſhould be received only from a general notion of 
his good-nature, which was ſupported by no one action of his 


life, ſeemed to. me entirely unaccountable+ for, even allowing. 


his pretenſions to that title, I was ſurprized that ſuch a- character 


_ 


ſhould be ſa /carce,. as to make it ſo very valuable. 
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1 can eaſily conceive, continued I, that the notorious reverſe 


of that virtue would be a good reaſon to turn a man ove of com- 


y; but T'cannot think, that the (poſſeſſion - of that 

deftitute of all others, is a reaſon for letting him into it. 
If you will keep 

the whole truth; but if you diſcover me, I ſhall paſs for ¶Lna- 


zured myſelf. You mult know then, that there are about this 


town ten thouſand ſuch fellows as this, who, without a grain of 


ſenſe or merit, make their way by reciprocally complimenting 
one another. Their numbers make them formidable, eſpecially 
ſupported as they are by the fair ſex. They ſneak into good 
company like dogs after ſome man of ſenſe, whom they ſeem to 


belong to; where they neither bark nor bite, but cringe and 


manners nor humanity will allow one 


fawn: ſo that neither | 
hey acquire a fort of right by /uffer- 


to kick them out, till at laſt t 


virtue, . 


my ſecret, replied my friend, I will tell you . 


ance. They preſerye their character, by having no will of their 
own, which in reality is owing to their having no diſtinguiſhing 


judgement. They are all ner of ſome degree of cunning, . 
ow 


and their paſſions are too and dull to break in upon it, or 


hurry them into the indiſcretions of men of parts. Befides, they 
know that they are in a conſtant ſtate of probation, where the 


leaſt tranſgreſſion damns them: they carry no compenſation 


about them; for active faults will not be borne, where there are 


at beſt but negative virtues, The ſmall number of people of 


ſenſe are forced to ſubmit in this, as in many other filly cuſtoms, 
to a tyrannical majority, and laviſh undeſervedly the valuable 
character of good-nature, to avoid being as unjuſtly branded 


with that of ill-nature themſelves. 


Might not another reaſon be given for it? anſwered I, Are 
not vanity and /ef-love the great cauſes of not only the toleration, 
but the privileges, theſe people enjoy ? and does not ſecurity from 
cenſure, certainty of applauſe, or the diſcovery of an eminent 


ſuperiority, prevail with thoſe of the beſt parts to really like, 
_ they only pretend to ſuffer, the converſation of thoſe of 
e , aan thr 15 0 e937 Oe 1 po 
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vidence intended among mankind. 
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Very poſſihly, replied my faiend;z at leaſt the vanity of the 


wiſeſt is certainly the camfert of the weakefi, and ſeems. to he 
given as an allay to ſuperior underſtandings, | like- cares to ſupe· 
rior ſtations, to pugſerve a certain degree of equality, that Pros 


LETTER XXXVII. 
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yeſterday the pleaſure of a ſpectacle, than which no» 
thing is more ſtriking to a foreigner, becauſe he can have a 


* 


| right idea of it no where elſe : I ſaw the three eſtates of the Bog 


dom aſſembled in parliament, The king was on his throne in 
all his majeſty ; around him ſat the peers in their different robes; 
at the bar ſtood the ſpeaker of the commons, attended by the 
houſe. Accuſtomed as I am to the ſublime court of our great 
enperor, I beheld this ſcene with much more reverence ; but it 


was reverence mixed with love. Now, and never till now, did 


I ſee a true image of civil government, the ſupport and perfection 


of human ſociety. A tyrant's court is no more worthy to. be 


compared with this aſſembly, than a lion's den with a temple. 
Here ſuch laws as, after mature and free deliberation, have ob- 


tained the concurrence. of the ace and commons, receive the 


reyal aſſent; nor can apy bind the people, which have not the 
authority of that triple ſanction. A gentleman who came with, 
me made me obſerve, that when the commons ſent up the ſub- 
ſidies granted to the king, he zhanked ther for them, as an ag- 


knowledgement that he: had no power to. raiſe: them without 


their conſent :. anciently, added he, ſupplies of money, and, re- 
dreſs of grievances, went together; but, ſuch is the preſent haps: 
pineſs of our condition, that we have ure motley; than ever tg, 
beſtow, and 10 grievances at all to be redreſſed. W l 


w 
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1 have heard, ſaid I, that when theſe 
they bare a natural tendency, like plentiful exhalations drawn _ 

from the ns fall _ AGIs place from whanks/thaye 1 


came. * 1 
He was going to bb me, when the houſe * and. 
end to my enquiries. ä 
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whoſe conduct I had been at the houſe of lords. After 
ſome general diſcourſe . that . he aſked ne va K 
thought of their nobility? 70 5 
I am too great a ſtranger, anfrcred 1, to have formed right” 
opinion of what they are; but, if you pleaſe, I will tell you! 
freely what I think they ſhould be- 
An Engliſh' nobleman ſhould be a Menues allertsir of the 
privileges of the people, becauſe he is ly intruſted with* 
the care of them; and, at the fame time, defirous to preſerve* 
the juſt rights of the crown, becauſe it is the fouree. from which 
his honour is derived. REIT -- 
He ſhould have an eſtate that might ſet kim hows de | 
dance, and employ the ſuperfluities, if ſuch there were, yok in 
improving luxury, but. extending charity, © © 
He ſhould make his dignity eafy to his infhelbes by the 
modeſty and fimplicity of his behaviour; nor ever think Hime" 
ſelf too great for the loweſt offices of friendſhip and humanity. 
He ould: claim no privilege that might exempt” him from 
the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice; and afford his protection, not to 
_ i z0 the law, oe to . n "oO and uſe" 
ut ar t. oY | 
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/on and heir to a late illuſtriou 


I E Engliſh are bleſt with ſome privileges, which no other 
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The character you have drawn, replied my friend, though it 
be rare, yet is not imaginary: ſome there ate to whom ſtill ic 
may belong; and it eminently exiſts in a young nobleman, grande 
| s commander, whole name even”. 

in Perſia is not unknown. I 1 e 
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nation now in the world enjoys in ſo high a degree. One 
is, that they cannot be long deprived of their liberty upon ſuſ- 
picion of any crime, not even of treaſon itſelf, without being. 
brought to a trial: another is, that they cannot be zortured,. 
either to force a confeſſion of what is laid to their charge, or 
a diſcovery of their accomplices. It is a wonderful thing that 
even in many free ſtates theſe two eſſential rights of human na- 
ture have not been ſecured: for can any thing be more repug- 
nant to natural juſtice, than to puniſh without proof of a crime?- 
or is there a greater puniſhment than long impriſonment and 
the inflitioa of violent pain, either of which is worſe than death 
to an innocent man? From both theſe evils the Engliſh are 
guarded by their excellent laws, which have alſo provided that 
none ſhall undergo the vexation and ſhame of a trial in a crim- 
nal cauſe without the conſent of twelve of their countrymen, . 
who are called the grand jury; nor can ſentence be paſt upon. 
them but by the unanimous voice of twelve more of their equals, 
with as ſtrong poviſions (in trials for treaſon eſpecially) againſt 
any influence of fear or corruption, as human laws are able to 


frame. To theſe glorious privileges is added the right of being 


taxed by none but their repreſentatives, of adviſing the king in a 
parliamentary manner upon all matters of government, of en- 
quiring 


$ 
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quiring into the conduct of miniſters, of arraigning'the guilty, 
and taking 
ſpeech in parliament, and liberty of writing and publiſhing with 
all decent freedom what every man thinks upon publick affairs. 
When I conſider all theſe advantages, and reflect on the ſtate I 


am in when in my own country, expoſed upon the lighteſt ſuſ- 
picion to be ſhut up in a priſon, to be tortured there, and, if 


ever brought out from thence, to be tried by a partial judge, 
poſſibly by my accuſer himſelf, to have my eſtate taken from 
me at the emperor's pleaſure, having no means of redreſs againſt 
him or his miniſters, and deprived of the power even to com- 
plain; when I reflect on all this, I cannot but look upon the 
loweſt ſubject of England with envy, and with reſpect, as I ſhould 
on a being of an order ſuperior to mine. But on the other hand, 


were there an Engliſhman wicked and fooliſh enough to give up 


the leaſt of theſe rights for any temptation of fortune or power, 
I ſhould look down upon him, however exalted by titles or 
wealth, with more contempt than upon the loweſt ſlave in my 
ſeraglio: for if unwilling flavery be the worſt of ' misfortunes, 
voluntary ſervitude. is the baſeſt of crimes.” 297 
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| 5: Kok | From London: 
AB OUT a fortnight ago I went, in company with. one of my: 
=» acquaintance, to ſee a place in this city, called the Ex- 
change, which is the general rendezvous of all the merchants, not 
only of England, but the whole trading world. I never. yet 
came into an aſſembly with ſo much reſpect as into this. Theſe, 
laid I, to my friend, are the moſt 2% ful, and therefore the moſt: 
bonourable, of mankind. They are met here, to carry on the 
common happineſs; their gains are the advantage of the publick; 
and: their labrur makes the-ea/e of human life... 3 
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them out of the ſhelter of the throne, liberty of 
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has ſcarce ſpo ke theſe: words; when he carried m out ie 
0 ee eee alky, where I alſo faw ſome buſy faces, but which 
looked, methought, very different from the-orbers.. Thees f 
He, are a fort of ;raders, whoſe whole buſineſs is confined within 
the compaſs of this alley, where they create a kind of ebb an 
flow, which they know how to turn to good account; but which 
is deſtructive rel all trade, except their own. Nay, they have 
fometimes raiſed ſuch violent ſe Bere, that om *. we 
of the nation has been ſunk by it. | 

They are then a fort of magicians, anſwered 321 | 
A molt diabolical one truly, replied he; and what is Ms 
Aendesful, the maſters of the art have the ſecret to render them- 
ſelves invi//b/e, Though they are always virtually Ly. preſent hers, 
they never appear to vulgar eyes: but ſome of their imps are fre- 
quently diſcovered, and by their motions, the ſkilful in 4 Ra 
fick ſteer their courſe, and regulate their ventures. 
While he was ſaying this to me, there came up to us an il. 
looked fellow, and aſked if we had any fork to ſell. 1 
My friend whi me in the ear, that this was a l 
1 ſtarted; called on Mahomet to protect me, and made the beſt 


of my way out of the alley. 
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1? From Aach 
H AT Abdallah, 3 1 ds in a former . is 
gone from England; thou wilt be affected with the virtue 
as the man, when I tel] thee: the cauſe of his departure. He 
ſent: laſt week to defire I would come to him. I came, and 
found him oppreſſed with the deepeſt ſorrow. Ah; Selim, faid 
de to me, I muſt leave thee; I muſt go and. diſcharge my duty 
to ws 5 of fathers: I muſt. give a him to e eee | 


1 owe 
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had juſt received the day before: I found by it, that his father, 
who was a merchant, i in a voyage from Grand Cairo to Aleppo, 


was taken by a cruizer of the iſle of Malta, and, being ra 


himſelf to pay his ranſom, had writ to his ſon to do ic her him. 


Thou knoweſt, ſaid he to me, that I am not rich: to raiſe the 


ſum demanded for my father's liberty, I muſt fell all my effects, 


and leave myſelf without the means of a ſubſiſtance, except 
what my labour can procure me. But my own diſtreſs is not 


what concerns me moſt: the fear of poverty cannot fright me 
from my duty; I only grieve for the fate of my poor wife, whom 
the ruin of my fortune will expoſe to indigence and ſhame. It 
is for her ſake that I have ſent for you; and I conjure you by 


all our friendſhip, by the prophet 194 the God whom we adore; 


not to refuſe me the firſt favour I ever aſked. When he had 
ſaid this, he opened the door of another room, where I ſaw a 
beautiful woman in the Turkiſh habit, who, with a modeſty 
peculiar to our Eaſtern ladies, endeavoured to conceal herſelf 
from my regards. Come hither, Zelis, faid my friend, and fee 
the man whom I have choſen to protect you: ſee him who muſt 
thortly be your huſband in the room of the unfortunate Abdallah. 

Then turning to me, and weeping bitterly, This, cried he, O 


Selim, is the grace for which Iam a ſuppliant : permit me to give 


her to a man, who I know will uſe her well. I am reſolved to 


divorce her this very inſtant, according to the power allowed me 


by our law, if you will conſent to take her for your wife; nor 


could the ſophi himſelf make you a preſent of greater value. If 


the charms of her perſon are not ſufficient to recommend her to 
you, know that her mind is ſtill fairer and more accompliſhed. 
I brought her with me into England three years ago; in all 
which time, ſhe has hardly ſtirred out of my houſe, nor defired 


any company but mine. It is impoſſible to be happier with a 


wife, than J have been with her: nothing ſhould ever have pre- 


vailed on me to part with her, but the Aer to ſeparate her from 


my misfortunes, and to procure her a maintenance agreeable to 


owe it. At theſe words he put a letter into my band, which be 
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her birth and merit, which I am no longer able to provide ig 
her myſelf. 

He had ſcarce ended, when the lady, tearing her hair, and 
beating the whiteſt breaſt I ever ſaw, implored him not to tk ; 
of a ſeparation, more painful to her than any miſery that po- 
verty could reduce her to. 

After many paſſionate expreſſions of her love, ſhe declared, 
that ſhe would accompany him to Malta, and beg her bread 
with him afterwards, if it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay be- 
hind in the moſt afluent condition. But he poſitively refuſed 
to let her go, and inſiſted upon giving her to me, as the only 

expedient to make him ealy. To carry her with me, ſaid he, 


would be expoſing her to ſuch dangers and wants, as I can- 


not endure even to think of. But leſs can J bear the thought 
of leaving her here, in a nation of infidels, among women 


who have given up modefly, and men who profeſs 20 make war 


upon it wherever it is to be found. Your houſe is the only 
aſylum to which her virtue can fafely retire. As your wife, 
ſhe will be protected from any inſult, even in this land of li 
centiouſneſs. To theſe words of Abdallah, Zelis replied with 
many arguments, but with more fears. I continued ſome 
time a filent witneſs of this extraordinary diſpute ; but at laſt, 
ſeeing him determined to divorce her, I told him, -I would 
accept her as a treaſure committed to my hands, not for my 
own uſe, but to ſecure it for my friend: that ſhe ſhould re- 
main with me under the character of my wife, but I would al- 
ways be a ſtranger to her bed, and if at his return he found 


himſelf in circumſtances falcient to maintain her, I would 


reſtore her back again to him untouched ; or in caſe they 
ſhould mutually deſire it, carry her with me to my ſeraglio in 
the Eaſt. They were both much comforted with this aſſurance, 
and Zelis conſented to ſtay with me, ſince Abdallah com- 
manded it. The poor man embarked for Malta the following 
week, with his whole fortune on board for his father's ranſom, 
and left me ſo touched with his filial piety, that I made 8 

offer 
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offer to pay part of it myſelf; but he told me I had done 
enough for him, in taking care of what was deareſt to him 
upon earth, and refuſed any further ſuccour from me. 


N. B. This Story is rifamed, in Letter LXXVIII. 
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I 


examined the conſtitution of his country: I begged him to 
tell me what he thought of the preſent ftate of it. Two prin- 
cipal evils, anſwered he, are making- way for arbitrary power, 
if the court ſhould ever be inclined to take advantage of 
them, viz. the abuſe of our wealth, and the abuſe of our elo- 
quence. . The laſt is, if poſſible, more miſchievous than the 
firſt; for it ſeduces thoſe whom money could not corrupt. It 
is the moſt pernicious of all our refinements, and the moſt to 
be dreaded in a free country. To ſpeak truth, 'is the privilege 
of a freeman; to do it roundly and plainly, is his glory. Thus 
it was that the ancient Romans debated every thing that con- 
cerned the commonwealth, at a time when they beſt knew 
how to govern, before Greece had infected them with rhetorick : 
as nothing was propounded to them with diſguiſe, they eaſily 
Judged what was moſt for their honour and intereſt. But the 
thing called eloquence here is of another kind, It is leſs the 
talent of enforcing truth, than of impoſing falſehood ; it does 
not depend on a true knowledge of the matter in debate, for 


generally it aims at nothing more than a ſpecious appearance: 


nor is wiſdom a neceſſary quality in the compoſition of an 
orator ; he can do without it very well, provided he has the 


happy faculty of diſcourſing ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly. I 


Aa 2 on 


Lately fell into diſcourſe with an Engliſhman, who has well : 
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her birth and merit, which I am no longer able to provide . 
her myſelf. 

He had ſcarce ended; when the lady, tearing her hair, 1 
beating the whiteſt breaft I ever ſaw, implored him not to think 
of a ſeparation, more painful to her than any miſery — po- 
verty could reduce her to. 

After many paſſionate expreſſions of her love, ſhe declared, 
that ſhe would accompany him to Malta, and beg her bread 


with him afterwards, if it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay be- 


hind in the moſt affluent condition. But he poſitively refuſed: 
to let her go, and inſiſted upon giving her to me, as the only 

expedient to make him eaſy. To carry her with me, ſaid he, 
would be expoſing her to ſuch dangers and wants, as I can- 


not endure even to think of. But leſs can J bear the thought 
of leaving her here, in a nation of infidels, women 


who have given up modefly, and men who profeſs 10 make war 


upon it wherever it is to be found. Your houſe is the only 
aſylum to which her virtue can fafely retire. As your wife, 
ſhe will be protected from any inſult, even in zhis land of hi- 
centiouſneſs. To theſe words of Abdallah, Zelis replied with 

many arguments, but with more fears. TI continued ſome _ 
time a filent witneſs of this extraordinary diſpute ; but at laſt, 
ſeeing him determined to divorce her, I told him, I would 
accept her as a treaſure committed to my hands, not for my 
own uſe, but to ſecure it for my friend: that ſhe ſhould re- 
main with me under the character of my wife, but I would al- 
ways be a ſtranger to her bed, and if at his return he found 


_ himſelf in circumſtances ſaleiznt to maintain her, I would 


reſtore her back again to him untouched ; or in caſe they 
ſhould mutually defire it, carry her with me to my ſeraglio in 
the Eaſt. They were both much comforted with this aſſurance, 
and Zelis conſented to ſtay with me, fince Abdallah com- 
manded it. The poor man embarked for Malta the following 
week, with his whole fortune on board for his father's ranſom, 
and left me ſo touched with his filial Piety, that I made a 

offer. 


„ 
offer to pay part of it myſelf; but he told me I had done 
enough for him, in taking care of what was deareſt to him 
upon earth, and refuſed any further ſuccour from me. | 
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] Lately fell into diſcourſe with an Engliſhman, who has well , 


examined the conſtitution of his country: I begged him to 
tell me what he thought of the preſent ſtate of it. Two prin- 
cipal evils, anſwered he, are making way for arbitrary power, 
if the court ſhould ever be inclined to take advantage of 
them, ©iz. the abuſe of our wealth, and the abufe of our elo- 
quence. . The laſt is, if poſſible, more miſchievous than the 
firſt; for it ſeduces thoſe whom money could not corrupt. It 
is the moſt pernicious of all our refinements, and the moſt to 
be dreaded in a free country. To ſpeak truth, is the privilege 
of a freeman; to do it roundly and plainly, is his glory. Thus 
it was that the ancient Romans debated every thing that con- 


cerned the commonwealth, at a time when they beſt knew 
how to govern, before Greece had infected them with rhetorick : 


as nothing was propounded to them with diſguiſe, they eaſily 
Judged what was moſt for their honour and intereſt. But the 
thing called eloquence here is of another kind, It is leſs the 
talent of enforcing truth, than of impoſing falſehood ; it does 
not depend on a true knowledge of the matter in debate, for 


generally it aims at nothing more than a ſpecious appearance: 


nor is wiſdom a neceſſary quality in the compoſition of an 
orator ; he can do without it very*well, provided he has the 


happy faculty of diſcourſing ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly. I 
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own to thee, - Mirza, this account ſurprized me; we have no 
knowledge in the Eaſt of ſuch an eloquence as this man de- 
ſcribed : it is our cuſtom to ſpeak: naturally and pertinentiy, 
without ever imagining that there was an art in it, or that 
it was poſſible to talk finely upon a ſubje& which we do not 
underſtand. 

Pray Sir, ſaid I, when theſe orators you tell me of have 
been caught two or three times in à lie, do not you treat them 
with the utmoſt contempt? Quite the contrary, anſwered he, 
the whole merit and pride of their profeſſion is to deceive : they 
are to lay falſe colours upon every thing; and the greater 
the impoſition is, the greater their reputation : the orator who 
can only perſuade us to act againſt ſome of our leſſer intereſts, 
is but à genius of the ſecond rate; but he who can compel us 
by his eloquence to violate the moſt eſſential, is an able man 
indeed, and will certainly ie very high. I ſuppoſe it may be 
your cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow employments on ſuch perſons 
as have particularly qualified themſelves for them: you put 
the care of the army and the marine into the hands of ſoldiers 
and ſeamen ; you make one man ſecretary of ſtate, becauſe he 
has been bred. in foreign courts, and underſtands the intereſts 
of your neighbouring princes; to another you truſt the reve- 
nue, becauſe he is ſkilful in cconomy, and has proved himſelf 
above the temptation of embezzeling what paſſes through his 
hands. Yes, replied I, this is furely the right method, and I 
conclude it muſt be yours. No, ſaid he, we are above thoſe 
vulgar prejudices ;- fuch qualifications are not requiſite among 
us: to be fit for any, or all of theſe poſts, one muſt be a good 


ſpeaker in parliament, How! faid I, becauſe I make a fine 


harangue upon a treaty of peace, am I therefore fit to ſuperin- 

tend an army? We think ſo, anſwered he: and if I can plau- 

hbly defend a minifter of ſtate from a reaſonable charge 

brought againſt him, have I thereby a title to be taken into 

the adminiſtration ? Beyond diſpute, in this country, anſwered 

he. Why then, by ae ſaid I, your government aac 
5 w 
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well be fick : what a diſtempered body muſt that be, whoſe 
members are ſo monſtrouſly out of joint, that there is no one 
part in its proper place! if my tongue ſhould. undertake to do 
the office of my head and arms, the abſurdity and the impo- 
tency would be juſt the ſame. . | 

Yet thus, ſaid he, we go on, lamely enough, I muſt con- 
feſs, but ſtill admiring our own wiſe policy, and laughing at 
the reſt of the world. | 2 

You may laugh, replied I, as you think fit; but if the ſultan, 
my maſter, had among his counſellors. ſuch an orator as you 
deſcribe, a fellow that would prate away truth, equity, and 
common ſenſe; by the tomb of our holy prophet, he would 
make a nute of him, and ſet him to watch over the ſeraglio 
inſtead of the tate. 5 | ; 

At theſe words I was obliged to take my leave, and ous 
diſcourſe was broke off till another meeting. 
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HE. next day I ſaw my friend again, and he reſumed the 
ſubje& of eloquence. You cannot imagine, faid he to 


me, of what fatal conſequence this art of haranguing has been 
to all free ſtates; good laws have been eſtabliſhed by wile men, 


who were far from being eloquent; and eloquent men, who- 
were far from being wiſe, have every where deſtroyed or cor- 


rupted them. Look into hiſtory, you will find, that the ſame: 


period which carried eloquence to its perfection, was almoſt 


always mortal to liberty. The republicks of Greece, and that 


of Rome, did not ſee their moſt celebrated orators, till the 
very moment that their conſtitutions were overturned. And 


how, indeed, ſhould it be otherwiſe? When once it becomes 


a faſhiom 


I | | 
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a faſhion to advance men to dignity and power, not for the 
good council that they give, but for an agreeable manner of 
recommending bad ones, it is impoſſible that a government fo 
adminiſtered can long ſubſiſt. Is any thing complained of as 
amiſs? Inſtead of redreſs, they give you an oration. Have yu 
propoſed a good and needful law? In exchange for that you re- 
ceive an oration. Has your natural reaſon determined you upon 
any point? Up gets an orator, and ſo confounds you, that, you 
are no longer able to reaſon at all. Is any right meaſure to be 
obſtructed, or wrong one to be advanced? There is an orator 
always ready; and it is moſt charmingly performed, to the de- 
light of all the hearers. | TX” 
I do not know, ſaid I, what pleaſure you may find in being 
deceived ; but I dare fay, ſhould theſe gentlemen undertake to 
inſtruct a merchant in his buſineſs, or a farmer in his work, 
without underftanding either trade or huſbandry, they would 
only be laughed at for their pains; and yet, when'they attempt 
to perſuade a nation to commit a thouſand ſenſeleſs faults, they 
are liſtened to with great attention, and come off with abun- 


dance of applauſe. But for my part, I think they deſerve no- 


thing but hatred and contempt, for daring to play with ſuch 
ſacred things as truth, juſtice, and publick good, in ſo wanton 
and diflolute a manner. "2953 
Moſt certainly, anſwered he, they are very dangerous to all 
ſociety ; for what is it that they profeſs ? do not they make it 
their boaſt, that they have the power to ſooth or inflame; that 
is, in proper terms, to make us partial, or to make us mad ? 
are either of theſe tempers of the mind agreeable to the duty of 
a judge, or of a counſellor of ſtate? I maintain that it would 
be juſt as proper for us to decide a queſtion of right or wrong, 


after a debauch of wine, or a doſe of opium, as after being 
heated or cooled, to the degree we often are, by the addreſs of 


one of theſe ſkilful ſpeakers, 


Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to baniſh a member of 


their ſenate (as I have read they did) only becauſe they * 
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he had too much eloquence, and gained too great an aſcendant 
in their councils by that bewitching talent, Without ſuch a 
caution, there is no ſafety ; for we are led, when we fancy that 
we act moſt freely; and the man who can maſter our affe&ions, 
will have but little trouble with our reaſon. But, to ſhew you 
the power of oratory, in its ſtrongeſt light, let us fee what it 
does with religion: in itſelf it is ſimple and beneficent, full of 
charity and humility ; and yet, let an eloquent jeſuit get up into 
a pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtenis will he draw out of it! what 
pride, what tyranny, will he make it authorize | how much ran- 
cour and malignity will he graft upon it! If then the laws of 
God may be thus corrupted-by the taint of eloquence, do we 
wonder that the laws of men cannot eſcape? No, ſaid I, no 

miſchiefs are to be wondered at, where the reaſon of mankind: 
is ſo abuſed. 


EE 
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| | | From London. 
"HE converſation I repeated to thee in my laſt letter was 
heard by a gentleman that fat near us, who, I have been 
told, has found his account ſo much in eloquence, as to be in- 
tereſted in the defence of it: accordingly, he attacked my 
friend, and told him, he was afraid he had forgot his hiſtory, 
or he would have recollected, that Demoſthenes and Cicero, the 
two greateſt orators that ever were, employed their rhetorick in 
the ſervice of their country. I might, perhaps, anſwered he, 
make ſome objections to the integrity of both; but, allowing 

what you ſay, it amounts to no more than this, that eloquence 
may be of ſervice to mankind in the poſſeſſion: of very good 
men; and ſo may arbitrary power, of the greateſt ſervice : but 
yet we fay in England, that it is wiſer not to truſt to it; be- 
8 * cauſe, 
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cauſe, as it is generally managed, it becomes a moſt grievous 
oppreſſion. And, I am ſure, I can ſhew you in hiſtory as many 
orators that have abuſed their eloquence, as kings that have 
abuſed their authority: for, beſides the wickedneſs common to 
human nature, the vanity of making a bad cauſe appear'a good 
one is in itſelf a dangerous temptation, When a man ſees he 
is able to impoſe upon the judgements of others, he muſt; be a 
very honeſt, and very modeſt one indeed, if he never does it 
wrongfully, Alas, Sir, returned his antagoniſt, the generality 
of men are too weak to bear truth ! they muſt be cheated into 
happineſs. —I am ſure they are often cheated out of it, replied 
my friend: nor can I wholly agree to your propoſition in the 
ſenſe you underſtand it. It may be neceflary for the govern- 
ment of mankind, not to tell them the who/e truth: ſomething 
may be proper to be hid behind the veil of policy; but it is 
ſeldom neceflary to tell them lies. | 

Theſe pious frauds are the inventions of very i-pious men; 
they are the tricks of thoſe who make the 1er. good a pre- 


tence for ſerving their private vices. Let u conſider how man- 


kind was governed in thoſe ages and ſtates, where they are 


known to have been the happieſt. How was it in Athens, 
while the laws of Solon preſerved their force? was it then 


thought neceſſary to lie for the good of the commonwealth ? 


No:—the people were truly informed of every thing that con- 
cerned them; and as they judged by their natural underſtand- 
ing, their determinations were right, and their actions glorious: 
but when the orators had got the dominion over them, and they 
were deceived upon the principle you eſtabliſh, what was the con- 
ſequence? Their leaders became factious and corrupt, their go- 
verment venal, their publick councils uncertain and fluctuating, 
either too weakly fearful, or too raſbly bold; till, at laſt, from 
generous high-ſpirited freemen, they ſunk into prating, con- 
temptible ſlaves. In Rome the caſe was much the ſame: as 
long as they were a great and free people, they underſtood not 
theſe political refinements. All governments, in their firſt in- 
| 6.3 | | : ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, were founded in truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers 
of them were generally honeſt men; but, by length of time, 
corruption is introduced, and men come to look thoſe 
frauds as neceſſary to government, which their | forefathers ab- 
horred as deſtructive to it, It does not, ſaid I, belong to me 
to decide in this diſpute ; but it ſeems to be highly important, 
that zhis power of 'deceiving for the publick good ſhould be lodged 
in ſafe hands. And, I ſuppoſe, that ſuch among you as ate 
truſted with it, are very conſtant and wrform in their princi- 
ples. Though the colours may vary, abe of their conduct 
is ſtill the fame. What with them is the gſſential and funda- 
mental intereſt of the nation ow, will certainly be ſo next gear- 
diſgrace or favour can make no difference. © 
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Was the other day in company with a clergyman, who has 

the education of e —— noblemen e to his 
care: a truſt of this importance made me regard him as one 
the moſt confiderable men in England. This ſage, ſaid I to 
myſelf, has much to anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs of 
the next age will in a great meaſure depend on his capacity.— | 
I was very deſirous to enter into diſcourſe with him, that I might 
know if he was equal to his office, and tried all the common 
topicks of converſation 5 but on none of theſe I was able to draw 
a word from him: at laſt, upon ſome point being ſtarted, which 
gave him occaſion to quote a Latin poet, he opened all at once, 
and poured. forth ſuch a deluge of hard words, compoſed out 


ol all the learned languages, that, though I underſtood but little 
of his meaning, I could not help admiring his elocution. 


As 
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As: his ſcholars were many; aß tam born to an hereditarꝶ ſhane) 
in the legiſlature, I concluded he nll: bo tharoughlꝝ acquainted; 
with the Engliſh conſtitution, and! able to inſtruct them in the 
knowledge of it: but, upon aſking him ſome; queſtions, on that 
ſubject, Þ found, to my very great ſurpriae, that he was. mare.a; 
ſtranger to it than. myſelf, anch hadi ne nations of government, 
but what he drew from: the inaginany republict of a Greek. phis 
loſopher. Well, ſaid I, you. at: laaſt. inftru@ your ſcholart in 
Grecian and Roman virtue; you light: up- in them a ph of 
liberty; you exerciſe them in jaſiae and magmanimiſy ; you form 
them to a reſemblance of the great: charaFers they meet witli in 
ancient authors. Far from it, ſaid. a gentleman in companys. 
They are accuſtomed to tremble at a ra to tell er in excuſe: 
of trifling faults, to betray their companions, to be ſpies and 
cowards : the natural vigour: of their ſpirits is broke, the na- 
tural ingenuity of their tempers varniſhed over, the natural bent 
of their genius curbed and thwarted. The-whale purpoſe of 
their education is to acquire ſome Greek and Latin r 3 by 
this only they are allowed to-try- their parts; if they are back. 
ward in this, they are pronounced dunces, and often made fo 
from diſcouragement, and deſpair, | ho: 

I ſhould think, ſaid I, if words only are to be taught - them,, 
they ſhould learn to ſpeak Engliſh witir grace and elegance, 
which, is. particularly neceſſary in a government where eloquence- 
has obtained ſo, great a ſway. That article is never thought of, 
anſwered he: I.came myſelf from the college a perfe& maſter 
of one or two dead languages; but could neither write nor ſpeak 
my own, till. it was taught me by the letters and converſation af 
a lady about the court, whom, luckily for my education, I fell 
in, love with. Its FR. mA 

I have heard, ſaid I, that it is uſual for young gentlemen to 
finiſh their ſtudies in other countries; and, indeed, it ſeems ne- 
ceſſary enough by the account you have given me of them here: 
but, if I may judge by the greateſt part of thoſe whom T have 
ſen at their return, the foreign maſters are no better than the 
| | | Engliſh, 
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kſh, and the miſtrefſes not ſo good. Were I ts go 
. to Perſia — Engliſh com, un Engliſh footman, 
and an Enpliſh rough, it would amdont to juſt the improvement 
made in Frame, by one half ef the yduth who travel thither. 
Add to cheſe, a taſte for muſick, replied the gentleman, with 
two or three terens of building and 
want but one rate more to be as accompliſhed as ſome of the 
fineſt gentlemen that Italy ſends us back, "oO And 
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F ROM confidering the education of Engliſh gentlemen, we 
turned our diſcourſe to that of Engliſh ladies. I aſked a 
married man that was in company, to i me a little in the 
courſe of it, being particularly eurious to know the methods 
which could render a woman in this country ſo different a crea- 
ture from one in Perſia. Indeed, Sir, ſaid he, you muſt aſk my 
wife, not me, that queſtion : theſe are myſteries I am not al- 
lowed to pry into, When I preſume to give my advice about it, 
ſhe tells me, the education of a lady is above the capacity of a 
man, let him be ever ſo wiſe in his own affairs. I ſhould 


think, ſaid I, that as the purpoſe of womens breeding is nothing 


elſe but to teach them to plegſe men; a man ſhould be a better 


judge of that than any woman in the world. But, pray, Sir, 
what in general have you obſerved of this my/terious inſtitution ? 


I do not inquire into the fecrets behind the altar, but only the 
outward forms of di/cip/ine which are expoſed to the eyes of all 


the world. Why, Sir, replied he, the firſt great point which 

every mother aims at, is to make her gitl 4 godde/7 if ſhe can. 

A goddeſs! cried I, in great aſtoniſhment. - W 2 
| B b2 x9 Yes, 


painting, and you would 
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Yes, faid he; you have none of them in the Eaſt; but here 
2 fave or {ix in every ſtreet; there never were more. had. 
nities in Egypt, than there are at this time in the town of Lon- 
In order therefore to fit them for bar characler, they are 


looks, geſtures, words, actions, dreſs, &'c.—But is it not apt to 
return again? ſaid I. —Yes, replied: he, it returns indeed again, 
but ſtrangely diſtorted and deformed. The fame thing happens 

to their 22inds as to their ſhapes ; both are crampt by a violent 
confinement, which makes them ſwell out in the wrong place. 
You cannot conceive the wild tricks that women play, from this 
habitual perverſion of their faculties : there is not a fingle qua- 
lity belonging to them, which they do not apply to other pur- 
poſes than Providence defigned it for. Hence it is, that they 
are vain of being cowards, and aſhamed of being modeſt: hence 
they ſmile on the man whom they diſlike, and lool cold on him 
they lob: hence they kill every | Ginny of their own, and 
not only act with the faſhion, but really think with it. All this 
is taught them carefully from their childhood, or elſe It would 


be impoſſible ſo to conquer their natural diſpoſition ns. 


I do not know, faid I, what the uſe is of theſe inftructions; ; 


but it ſeems to me, that in a country where the women are ad- 


mitted to a familiar and conſtant ſhare in every active ſcene of 
life, particular care ſhould be taken in their education, to culii- 
vate their reaſon, and form their hearts, that they may be equal 
to the part they have to act. Where great temptations muſt 


occur, great virtues are required; and the giddy ſituations in 


which they are placed, or love to place themſelves, demand a 
more than ordinary ſtrength of brain. In Perſia a woman has 


no occaſion. for any thing but beauty, becauſe of the confine- 


ment which ſhe lives under, and therefore that only is attended 


to: but here, methinks, good ſenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it is 
the buſineſs of a lady to improve and adorn, her underſtanding 


with as much application as the other ſex ; and, ena ſpeak- 
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I WAS this morning with ſome gentlemen of my acquaint- 

ance, who were talking of the attempt that had been made 


not long ago of ſetting up a preſs at Conſtantinople, and the 


oppoſition it had met with from the muſti. They a 
me, to know what I thought of it, and whether in Pe 
was our religion that deprived us of ſo uſeful an art. 

I told them, that policy had more part than religion in that 
affair: that the preſs was a very dangerous engine, and the abuſes 
of it made us juſtly apprehend ill conſequences from it. 


plied to 
alſo ĩt 


. 


You are in the right, ſaid one of the company, for this ſingle 


reaſon, becauſe your government is a deſpotick one. But in a free 
country, the preſs may be very uſeful, as long as it is under no 
partial reſtraint : for it is of great conſequence, that the people 
ſhould be informed of every thing that concerns them; and, 


without printing, ſuch knowledge could not circulate, either ſo 


eaſily or ſo faſt,” And to argue againſt any branch of liberty from 
the il] uſe that may be made of it, is to argue againſt liberty it- 
ſelf, ſince all is capable of being abuſed : nor can any part of 
freedom be more important, or better worth contending for, 
than that by which the ſpirit of it is pre/erved, ſupported, and: 
aiffuſed. By this appeal to the judgement of the people, we lay 


ſome reſtraint upon thoſe miniſters, . who may have found means: 


to ſecure themſelves from any other 4% incorruptible tribunal ;; 
and ſure they have no. reaſon- to complain,. the publick exer- 
ciſes a right, which cannot be denied without avowing that 
their conduct will not bear enquiry. For though the beſt ad- 
miniſtration may be attacked by calumny, I can hardly believe 
it would be hurt by it, becauſe I have known a great deal of it 
employed to very little purpoſe againſt gentlemen in oppoſition 
to miniſters, who had nothing to defend them but the force K. 

truth: 
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truth : I do not mean by this to juſtify any ſcurrilities upon the 
iſtrates or private men, or an 
libel properly jo called. Againlt f ſuch abuſes of the preſs the lawg 


have provided a remedy ; and let the laws take their courſe; it 


is for the intereſt of liberty they ſhould do ſo, as well as for the 
ſecurity and honour of goyernment : but let them not be ſtrained 
into oppreſſion by forced conftruttims, or extraordinary a of 


free ſtate. Such arbitrary practices no nos” can Juſtify, 
no precedents warrant, no Ss | 

The gentleman, who ſpoke — was 1 by another 
of the company, who, with great warmth, and many arguments, 
maintained, That the licentipuſneſs of the preſs was grown, 
* of late, to ſuch a dangerous heighth as to require arrraordi 
* remedies; and that, if it were put under the inſpection of ſome 
* diſcreet and judicious perſon, it would be far more beneficial 
to the publick.” 

I agree to it, anſwered he, upon one conditions with That 


there may be likewiſe an in/peffor for Tux Pror Tx, as well 23 


one for the court; but if nothing is to be licenſed on one fade, 
and every thing on the other, it would be vaſtly better for us to 
adopt the Eaſtern policy, and allow no printing here at my than 


to leave it under /iuch @ partial direction, 


* 
e — + — wo 
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SELIM 70 Minz a at Iſpaban. . Ws 
From London. 
"PHE ſame . wha as I told thee in my laft, argued 
ſo ſtron £ for the liberty of the preſs, went on with bis 
diſcourſe in the following manner. 
If we have ſo much reafon to be unwilling, that what we rin 


ſhould be under the i/pe&#ion of the court; how much more 
may 
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may we complain. af a nem power aſſumed. withia theſe laſt. fiſty 


ears by all the courts. in Europe, of inſpec lin 
Jos rating the liberty of . 
correſpondence is a point. of ſuch: ence to mankind, that 
the leaſt interruption of it would be criminal, without an evi- 
dent nece/fity 3 but that of courſe, from one year to another, 
there ſhould be a conſtant breach of it publickly avowed, is ſuch 
a violation of the rights of ſociety, as one cannet but wonder at 


Vou may well. wonder, faid to him, when F myſelf am quite- 
amazed. to. hear of ſuch a thing; the like of which was never 
practiſed among c, whom you Engliſh. reproach with being 
ſlaves. But I beg you to inform me what it was, that could 
all the ſecrets of their  buſineſs- 


induce a free people to give up ts of their 
and private thoughts, to the curioſity and diſcretion of a mini- 
ſter, or his inferior tools in office? | | 


They never gave them. up, anſwered. be - but thoſe gentle-- 


men have exerciſed this power by their own authority, under 


pretence of diſcovering, plots againſt the ſtate. No doubt, ſaid 
the go- 
vernment, to be. acquainted. at all times with the cb of 
conſiderable, penſons;.. becauſe: it: is: paſſible they may haue ſome 
ill intent. —Tt-is. very true, replied. the: other, and it might be ſtill: 
a greater eaſe and-advantage. to the government to have a licenſed 
& in every houſe, who. ſhould report the moſt private conver- 


one of the company, it is a great advantage and 


fations, and let the miniſter thoroughly into the ſecrets of every 
family in the kingdom. This would effectually detect and pre- 


vent conſpiracies but would any body come into it on that 


account? 


Is ĩt not making a bad compliment to a government, to ſup- 
poſe that it could not be ſecured without ſuch meaſures as are 
inconſiſtent with the end for which it is deſignedꝰ | 

But ſuch, in general, is the wretched turn of modern. policy: 
the moſt ſacred ties of ſociety are often. infringed, to promote 
ſome preſent intereſt, without conſidering, ho fatal it may prove 

| in 
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in its remoter conſequences, and' how greatly we may want thoſe 
uſeful barriers we have fo lightly broken down.” . 43" os 
L BETTER DL if 


 SnLiM 20 Mirza at Iſpahan. 1 
1 HAD lately the pleaſure of ſeeing a Gght which filled my 
mind beyond all the magnificence that our Eaſtern monarchy ' 
can ſhew; I ſaw a Britiſh feet under full fail. Nothing can be 
imagined more pompous, or more auguſt! The vaſt fize of te 
ſhips, and the {kill of the ſailors, exceed any others now in the 
univerſe ; nor are they leſs renowned for their intrepidity, The 


whole ſpectacle gave me the higheſt ideas of the ſtrength of this 


nation; a ſtrength not confined to their own coaſts, but equally 
formidable to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. mag 
Were I agking of England, I would never receive an embaf- * 
ſador with any ſolemnity but in the cabin of a fir /fi-rate man of 
war. There is the true ſeat of his empire; and from that throne 
he might awe the whole world, if he underſtood how to exert 
his maritime power in its full ſtrength, and was wiſe enough to 
aim at no otber. But, by an unaccountable miſtake in their 
policy, many kings of England have ſeemed to forget that their 
dominions had the advantage of being an and: they have been 
as deeply engaged in the affairs of the continent as the moſt e- 


boſed of the ſtates there, and neglected the ſea, to give all their 


attention to expenſive and ruinous wars undertaken at land. Nay, 
what is ſtranger ftill, they have been fond of acquifitions made 
upon the continent, not conſidering that all /uch acquifitions, 'in- * 
ſtead of encreaſing their real ſtrength, are only ſo many weak 
and vulnerable parts, in which they are liable to be hurt by thoſe 


enemies, who could not poſſibly hurt them in their natural ſtate, 


as the ſovereigns of a powerful iſland, Their caſe is the _ g 
| , . 


” 


of that expreſſed by the 
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eaſily vanquiſhed : the Engliſh (in the ſame poetical ſtile) are he 


ſons of the ſea, and while they adbere to their mother they are in- 


vincible 3 but if they can once be drawn out of that fituation, 
their ſtrength forſakes them, and they are not only in danger of 


being cruſbed by their enemies, but may be bugged to death even 


by their friends. 
eee 
LETTER III. 


SeLiM Zo Mirza at Iſpahan. | 
| E | + +, From London. 
AM. returned to this city, from whigh I have made a long 
excurſion, and am going to give thee an account how I have 
paſſed my time. A friend of mine, who lives in a part of 
England diftant from the capital, invited me to ſpend the ſum- 
mer at his houſe : my curioſity to ſee ſomething new, and a na- 
tural love to fields and groves at. this ſeaſon of the year, made 


me glad to accept of his propoſal. 


The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving London was, to 
find all the country cultivated. like one great garden. This is 


the genuine effect of that happy liberty which the Engliſh enjoy: 
where property is ſecure, induſtry will exert itſelf; and fuch is 


the force of induſtry, that, without any particular advantages of 
ſoil or climate, the lands about this city are of a hundred times 


greater profit to their owners, than the beſt-tempered and moſt 


fertile ſpots of Aſia to the ſubjects of the Sophi or the Turk. 
Another circumſtance which engaged my attention through- 


out all my journey, was the vaſt number of fine ſeats that adorned 


the way as I travelled. along, and ſeemed to expreſs a certain 


poets of Greece in the fable of Antæus. 
He was (ſay thoſe poets) the /on of the earth; and as long as he 
fought upon her ſurface, even Hercules, the ſtrongeſt of heroes, 
could not overcome him; but being drawn from thence he was 
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rural greatneſs extre mely becoming à free people. It looked to 


me, as if men who were poſſeſſed of ſueh magnificent cotreats 


were above depending on a court, and had wiſely fixed the feene 
of their pride and pleaſure in the centre of their own eſtates, 
where they could really make themſelves moſt conſiderable. And, 
indeed, this notion is true in fact; for it has always been the po-. 
licy of princes that wanted to be abſolute, to draw gentlemen 
away from their country-ſeats, and place them about a court, a4 


well to deprive them of the popularity which hoſpitality might 


acquire, as to render them cold to the intereſt of the country, - 
and wholly dgyoted to themſelves. Thus we have often been 
told by our friend Uſbec, that the court and capital of France is 
crowded with nobility, while in the provinces there is ſcarce a 
manſion-houſe that is not falling to ruin; an infallible ſign of 
the decay and downfall of the nobility itſelf! Thoſe who re- 
member what England was forty years ago, ſpeak with much 
uneaſineſs of the change they obſerve in this particular; and 
complain, that their gountrymen are making haſte to copy the 
French, by abandoning their family ſeats, and living too eon- 
ſtantly in town; but this is not yet ſenſible to a foreigner, Thou 
mayſt expect the ſequel of my journey in other letters. 
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Salm 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


1 | f From London. 
T happened when I ſet out from London, that the parlia- 
ment, which had ſet ſeven years, was juſt diſſolved, and elec- 
tions for a new one were carrying on all over England. My firſt 
day's ſtage had nothing in it remarkable, more than what I ob- 
ſerved to thee in my laſt. But when I came to the town where 
I was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all - crowded with men and 
women, who gave me a lively idea of what I have read of the 
antient Bacchanals, Inſtead of ivy, they carried oaken boughs, 
oy were 
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were exceglling drunk and mutinous, but, at the ſame time, 
mighty zealous for religion. My Perſian habit drew them all 
about me, and I found they were much puzzled what to make 
of me. Some faid, I Was a German miniſter, ſent by the court 
to corrupt the electors; upon which ſuggeſtion, I had like to 
have been torn to pieces; others fancied me a Jeſuit; but at 
laſt they agreed I was a mwuntcbank; and as ſuch, conducted me 
to my inn with great reſpect, When I was ſafely delivered from 

this danger, I took a reſolution to lay aſide my foreign dreſs, 
that I might travel with leſs diſturbance z and fell into diſcourſe 
upon what had paſſed with a gentleman that accompanied me in 
my journey. It ſeemed to me very ſtrange, that in an affair of 

ſo great importance as the choice of a guardian for their liberties, _ 
men ſhould drink themſelves out of their reaſon. I aſked, whe- 
ther riots of this kind were common at theſe times? He anſwer- 
ed, that the whole buſineſs of the candidates was, to pervert and 
confound the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe them, by all 
imaginable ways: that, from the day they began to make their 
intereſt, there was nothing but idleneſs and debauchery among 
the, common people: the care of their families is neglected; 
trades and manufactures are at a ſtand; and ſuch a habit of diſ- 
order is brought upon them, that it requires the beſt part of 
ſeven years to ſettle them again. And yet, continued he, this 
evil, great as it is, may b@ reckoned one of the /zaf# attending 
theſe affairs. Could we bring our electors to content themſelves 
with being made drunk for a year together, we might hope to 
preſerve our conſtitution ; but it is the „er, - confiderate cor- 
ruption, the cool bargaining for a ſale of their liberties, that will 
be the certain undoing of this nation, whenever a wicked miniſter 
ſhall be the purchaſer.  _ | 


ee 
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LETTER. IIVV. 
SzLIM zo Mirza at n 


From Londom. 
F HE. next day brought us into a county town, where the: 
elections for the city and the ſhire were carrying on together. 
Ie was with ſome difficulty that we made. our way through two. 
or three mobs of different parties, that obliged us by turns to 
declare ourſelves for their reſpective factions. Some of them 
wore in their hats tobacco leaves, and ſeemed principally con- 
cerned for the honour of that noble plant, which they ſaid had 
been attacked by the miniſtry ; and in this I heartily joined with 
them, being myſelf a great admirer of its virtues, like moſt of 
my countrymen. When we came to our inn, I entertained my- 
ſelf with aſking my feHow-traveller queſtions about elections. 
The thing was ſo new to me; that in many points I could not 
believe him. As for inſtance, it feems very odd, that a corpo- 
ration ſhould: take ſuch a ſudden liking to a man's face, dar 
they never ſaw before, as to prefer him to a family that had ſerve 
them time out of mind; yet this, I was aſſured, very often - 
pened, and, what was ſtranger ftill, on the recommendation of 
another perſon, who was no better known to them than himſelf. | 
My inſtructor added, That there was in England ons man fo 
extremely popular, rhough he never affefted popularity, thit a line 
from him, accompanied with two or three bits of a particular 
ſort of paper, was enough to direct half the nation in the choice 
of their repreſentatives, 
It would be endleſs to repeat to thee all the wicks which he 
told me other gentlemen were forced to uſe, to get themſelves 
elected. One way of being well with a corporation (which a 
Perſian would hardly conceive) is to H all their wives, My 
companion confeſſed to me, that he himſelf had formerly been 
obliged to go through this laborious ſolicitation, and had met 
with ſome old women in his way, whe made him pay Gar 
| os 
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their intereſt. But theſe methods (ſaid he), and other arts of 
popularity, are growing out of faſhion every day. We now 
court our electors, as we do our miſtreſſes, by ſending a notary 
to them with a propoſal: if they like the ſettlement, it is no 
matter how they like the man that makes it; but if we diſagree 
about hat, other pretenſions are of very little uſe. - And to 
make the compariſon the juſter, the members thus choſen have 
no more regard to their venal conſtituents, than huſbands ſo. 
married to their wives. I aſked, if they had no laws againſt 


corruption. Ves, ſaid he, very ſtrong ones; but corruption is 


ſtronger than the laws. If the magiſtrates in Perſia were to ſell. 
wine, it would ſignify very little that your la forbids the drink: 

ing it. How is it poſſible, ſaid I, to bribe a whole nation to- 
the undoing itſelf ? It-is not poſſible, anſwered he; but the miſ- 

fortune of our government ,is, that the majority of the repre- 

ſentative body is choſen, not by the whole nation, but. by a nal, 

and very mean, part of it. There are a number of boroughs, 
which have at preſent no other trade than ſending - members to 
parliament, and whoſe inhabitants think the right of ſulling them 
ſelves: and their» country the only valuable privilege of Engliſh- 
men. Time has produced this evil, which was quite unforeſeen 

in the original frame of our conſtitution ; and time alone can 
furniſh: occaſions and means of applying an adequate. remedy... 
Before it ean. be thoroughly cured, one of two very unlikely 
things muſt. come to paſs: either a court muſt. be ſo diſintereſted; 
as to exert all its power for the redreſſing an evil advantageous to- 
itſelf; or a popular party, ſo ſtrong as to give laws to the court, 
muſt have virtue enough to venture d:/au/ting the people, as well 
as offending. the. crown, for. the ſake of reforming the. consTI> 
TUTIONz 
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LETTER LV. N 
88 LIE 2 Mirza af Iſpaha, 
| From London. 
O * the third day our travels were at an end, and I arrived 

at my friend's houſe with all the pleaſure which we receive 
from retirement and repoſe, after a life of tumult and fatigue. 1 
was as weary of elections, as if I had been a candidate myſelf; 
and could not help expreſſing my ſurprize, that the general dif- 
order on theſe occaſions had not brought ſome fatal miſchief 
upon the nation.— That we are not undone by it, replied my 
friend, is entirely owing to the happy circumſtance of our being 
an iſland. Were we ſeated on the continent, every election of a 
new parliament would infallibly draw on an invaſion.—It is not 
only from enemies abroad that you are in danger, anſwered 1: 
one would think that the violence of domeftick feuds ſhould of 
itſelf overturn. your conſtitution, as it has ſo many others; and 
how you have been able to eſcape fo long, is the wonder of all 
who have been bred up under abſolute monarchies.: for they ate 
taught, that the ſuperior advantage of their form of government 
conſiſts in the ſtrength of union; and that in other ſtates, where 
power is more divided, a pernicious confuſion muſt enſue, —The 
argue rightly enough, ſaid the gentleman who came along with 
me; but they carry the argument too far. No doubt, factions 
are the natural inconveniences of all free governments, as op- 
preſſion is too apt to attend on arbitrary power. But the differ- 
ence lies here, that in an abſolute monarchy, a tyrant has nothing 
to reſtrain him; whereas parties are not only a controul on thoſe 
that govern, but on each other; nay, they are even a controul 
upon themſelves, as the leaders of them dare not give a looſe to 
their own particular paſſions and deſigns, for fear of hurting their 
credit with thoſe whom it is their intereſt to manage and pleaſe. 
Beſides, that it is eaſter to infect a prince with a ſpirit of tyranny, 
than a nation with a ſpirit of faction; and where the diſcontent 
„ 1 
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is not general, the miſchief will be light. To engage a whole 
people in a revolt, the higheſt"provoeations- muſt be given; in 
ſuch a caſe, the diſorder is not chargeable on thoſe that defend 
their liberties, but on the aggreſſor that invades them. Parties 
in ſociety are like tempeſts in the natural world: they cauſe 
indeed a very great diſturbance, and, when violent, tear up every 
thing that oppoſes them; but then they purge away many noxious 
qualities, and prevent a ſtagnation which would be fatal : all 
nations that live in a quiet flavery, may be properly ſaid to ſtag- 
nate; and happy would it be for them if they were rouzed and 
put in motion by that ſpirit of faction they dread ſo much; for, 
Jet the conſequences of reſiſtance be what they would, they can 
produce nothing worſe than a confirmed and eſtabliſhed ſervi- 
tude : but generally ſuch a ferment in a nation throws off what 
is moſt oppreſſive to it, and ſettles by degrees into a better and 
more eligible ſtate. Of this we have received abundant proof; 
for there is hardly a privilege belonging to us, which has not 
been gained by popular diſcontent, and preſerved by frequent op- 
poſition. I may add, that we have known many inſtances, 
where parties, though ever ſo- inflamed againſt each other, have 
united, from a ſenſe of common danger, and joined in fecuring 
their common happineſs. And this is more eaſily done, when 
the points that were once the great ſubjects of heat and diviſion 
are either worn out by time, or changed by the clearer and more 
temperate medium through which they are ſeen: for in that caſe, 
parties, which thought that they ſtood: at a very great diſtance 
from one another, may find themſelves brought very near; and 
the only /eparation remaining would be the eſſential and everlaſt- 
ing one, between honeft men and Inaves, wiſe men and fools, That 
this may happen, experience ſhews; and this, I think, ought to- 
free us from the reproach of ſacrificing our country to our di- 
viſions; and make thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that hope by dividing. 
zo deſtroy us. Fe ä | | 
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LETTER LVL; 


Sel to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


From London, 

Fe the firſt month of my being in the country, we did no- 
thing from morning till night, but diſpute about the govern» 
ment. The natural beauties round about us were little attended 
to, ſo much were we taken up with our enquiries into political 
defects. My two companions diſagreed in many points, though 
I am perſuaded they both meant the ſame thing, and were almoſt 
equally good ſubjects, and good citizens. I ſometimes fancied, 
that I had learnt a great deal in theſe debates; but when I came 
to put my learning together, I found myſelf not much wiſer than 
before. The maſter of the houſe was inclined to the {ide of the 
court, not from any intereſted or ambitious views; but, as he 
ſaid, from a principle of whigg/rr this word is one of thoſe 
diſtinctions, which, for little leſs than a century, have divided 
and perplexed this nation. The oppoſite party are called tories, 
They have as ſtrong an antipathy to each other, as the followers 
of Hali to thoſe of Oſman. I deſired my friend to give me ſome 
certain mark by which I might know one from the other. The 


they that are ut. I underſtand you, returned I: the difference 
is only there; ſo that if they who are now zories were employed, 
they would inſtantly become whigs; and if the whips were te- 


moved, they would be tries. Not ſo, anſwered he with. ſome 


warmth : there is a great difference in their principles and their 
conduct. Ay, faid I, let me hear that, and then I ſhall be able 
to chule my party. The Zories, ſaid he, are for advancing the 
power of the crown, and making the clergy the tools of their am? 
bition, When they were in power, they weakened aur ancient 
allies, diſgraced our arms, hurt our trade, loft our honour, and 
were 2/;/tant to the greatneſs of France, 
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Vou ſurprize me! replied I; for I have heard all th im- 
uted to ſome, who you aſſure me are good whigs; nay, the 
very pillars of whiggi/m. 
I will explain that matter to you immediately, ſaid the gen- 
tleman that came down with me: whiggiſm is an indelible cha- 
rafter, like epiſcopacy ; for as he who has once been a bi/bop, 
though he no longer perform any of the offices. and duties of 
his function, is @ biſhop nevertheleſs ; ſo he who has once been 
a whig, let him act never ſo contrary to his principles, is ne- 
vertheleſs a whig z and as all true churchmen are obliged in con- 
ſcience to acknowledge the firſt, ſo all true whigs are in duty 
bound to /upport the laſt. 000 
Very well, ſaid I; but are there none who differ from this 
orthodox belief ® Yes, ſaid he, certain obſtinate people; but, like 
other diſſenters, they are puniſhed for zbeir /eparation, by being 
excluded from a/l places of truſt and profit. | 
A heavy puniſhment, indeed! anſwered I, and more likely 
to diminiſh the ſeci than any other kind of perſecution, But if 
you will allow a ſtranger to give any advice in your affairs, I 
think you ſhould pull down at once theſe en/igns of party, 
which are, indeed, fa//z colours hung outby faction; and ſet up, 
inſtead of them, one national ſtandard, which all who leave, by 
whatever name they may call themſelves, ſhould be conſidered, . 


and uſed as deferters. 
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LETTER LVIL 
SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


9 1 8 From London. 
1 Went with my country friend, ſome days ago, to make a viſit 


in a neighbouring county, to the prelate of that dioceſe. 


His character is ſo extraordinary, that not to give it to thee, 
0 would 
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would be depatting from the rule I have laid down, to let no- 
thing that is „ngular eſcape my notice. In the firſt plate, he 


refides conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has done ſo for many 
years: he aſks nothing of the court for himſelf or family: he 
boards up no wealth for his relations; but lays out the revenues 
of his fee in a decent hoſpitality, and a charity void of oſtenta- 


tion. At his firſt entrance into the world, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a zeal for the liberty of his country, and had a con- 


fiderable ſhare in bringing on the Revolution that preſerved it. 
His principles never altered by his preferment: he never proſti- 
tuted his pen, nor debaſed his character, by party diſputes or 
blind compliance. Though he is warmly ſerious in the belief 


of his religion, he is moderate to all who differ from him :- he 


knows no diſtinction of party, but extends his good offices alike - 


to whig and tory; a friend to virtue under any denomination; 


an enemy to vice under any colours. His health and old age 
are the effects of a temperate life and a quiet conſcience : though 
he is now ſome years above fourſcore, nobody ever thought 
he lived too long, unleſs it was out of an impatience 26 /acceed 
him. 0 
This excellent perſon entertained me with the greateſt huma- 
nity, and ſeemed to take a particular delight in being uſeful 


and inſtructive to a ſtranger. To tell thee the truth, Mirza, 1 


was ſo affected with the piety and virtue of this teacher“; the 
Chriſtian religion appeared to me ſo amiable in his character 
and manners, that it the force of education had not rooted 


Mahometiſm in my heart, he- would certainly have made a 
convert of me. ets 


# The tranſlator ſuppoſes, that the author means Dr. Hough, biſhop of Worceſter. 
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LETTER LVIII. 
SLI 10 Mirza of Hpahan. 
| at. : | From London. 
M* long ſtay in the country gave me leiſure to read a good 
deal: I applied myſelf to hiſtory, particularly that of 
England; for rightly to underſtand what a nation is, one ſhould 
previouſly learn what it has been. If I complained of the dif- 
ferent accounts which are given by the Engliſh of themſelves 
in their preſent circumſtances, I have no lefs reaſon to complain 
of their hiſtorians : paſt tranſactions are ſo variouſly related, and 
with ſuch a mixture of prejudice on both fades, that it is as hard 
to know truth from their relations, as religion from the com- 
ments of divines, The great article in which they differ moſt, 
is the ancient power of the crown, and that of the parliament : 
according to ſome, the latter is no more than an incroachment 
on the former; but according to others, it is as old as the mo- 
narchy itſelf. {12 

This point is debated with great warmth, and a multitude of 
proofs alledged by either party : yet the importance of the con- 
troverſy is not ſo great as ſome may conceive it. For many 
hundred years, the point is out of diſpute; but ſuppoſe it were 
otherwiſe, would it follow from thence, that the parliamentary 
powers are: uſurpations? No, Mirza, no; if liberty were but a 
year old, the Enghſh would have juſt as good a right to claim 
and to preſerve it, as if it had been handed down to them from 
many ages: for, allowing that their anceſtors were flaves. 
through weakneſs or want of ſpirit, is ſavery ſo valuable an in- 
beritance that it never muſt be parted with? is a long preſcrip- 
tion neceſſary, to give force to the natural rights of mankind & 
if the privileges of the people of England be conce/ions from 
the crown, is not the power of the crown itſelf a conceſſion from. 
the people? however, it muſt be confeſt, that though a long 
poſſeſſion of abſolute power can give no right to continue it 
D d 2 againſt 
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againſt the natural claim of the people in behalf of their lber. 
ties, whenever that claim ſhall be made; yet a long poſſeſſion 
of freedom ſerves to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen original right, 
or, at leaſt, makes it more ſhameful to give it up. I will 
therefore ſketch out to thee, as ſhort as I can, in my next letters, 
the reſult of what I have read, and what I have thought on 
this ſubject, not with the minute exactneſs of a political critick, 
who of all criticks would tire thee moſt, but by ſuch a ge- 
neral view of the ſeveral changes this government has under- 
gone, as may ſet the true ſtate of it pretty clearly before thee. 
Further than this it would be almoſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to 
go upon that ſubject, or for one ſo diſtant as thou art, either to 
receive or deſite information: nor, indeed, were it more fea- 
ſible, ſhould I think it of uſe, to engage in a much larger de- 
tail. It is with enquiries into the conſtitutions of nations, as 
with enquiries into the conſtitution of the univerſe 3 thoſe who 
are moſt nicely curious about particular and trifling parts, ate 


often thoſe who ſee leaſt of the whole. 


S811M 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


| From London. 
I T: hi been a uſual piece of vanity in the writers of every 
nation, to repreſent the original conſtitutions of their re- 
ſpective ſtates, as founded on deep-laid ſyſtems and plans of 
policy, in which they imagine that they diſcover the utmoſt re- 
finements of human wiſdom ; whereas, in truth, they are often 
the effects of downright chance, and produced by the force of 
certain circumſtances, or the ſimple dictates of nature itſelf, out 
of a regard to ſome preſent expedigncy, and with little of re 
dance to the future. BY 


I. ETT ER MIX. 


- Such was the original of the celebrated Gothick government, 


that was formerly ſpread all over Europe. It was produced, not 
in a cabinet, but a camp; and owes much leſs'to the prudence 
of a legiſlator, than to the neceſſity of the times which gave 
it birth 00 3am e 267% þ 
The people that introduced it into Britain, and every where 
elſe, were a- multitude of ſoldiers, unacquainted with any thing 
but war: their leader, for the better carrying it on, was in- 


veſted with a ſort of regal power; and when it happened that 


the war continued long, he acquired a preſcriptive authority 
over thoſe who had been accuſtomed to his orders; but 
this authority was directed by the advice of the other officers, 
and dependant on the good-liking of the army, from which 
alone it was derived: in like manner, the firſt revenues of this 
leader were nothing more than a title to a larger ſhare in the 
common booty, or the voluntary contributions of the ſoldiers 
out of the wealth uired under his command: But had he 
attempted to take 21 

from the meaneſt ſoldier, without his free conſent, a mutiny 
would certainly have enſued, and the violation of property been 
revenged : From theſe principles, we may naturally draw the 
Whole form of the Saxon or Gothic government: When theſe 
invaders became maſters of kingdoms, and not only ravaged 


them, but ſettled there, the general was changed into a king, 


the officers into nobles, the council of war into a council of 
ſtate, and the body of the ſoldiery itſelf into a general aſſembly 
of all the freemen. A principal fhare of the conqueſts, as it 
had been of the ſpoils, was freely allotted to the prince, and the 
reft by him diſtributed according to rank and merit among his 
troops and followers, under certain conditions agreeable to the 
Saxon cuſtoms. Hence the different tenures, and the ſervices 


founded upon them; hence the vaſlalage, or rather ſervitude, of 


the conquered, who, were obliged: to till the lands which they 
had loſt, for the conquerors. who had gained them, or at beſt, 
to hold them of thoſe new proprietors on ſuch hard and ſlaviſh 


terms 


rſe or cow, or any part of the plunder, 
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| liberties were not every way as /acred as the prerogative of their 
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terms as they thought fit to impoſe, Hence, likewiſe, the 


riches of the clergy, and their early authority in the ſtates for 
thoſe people, being ignorant and ſuperſtitious in the ſame des 
gree, and heated with the zeal of a new converſion, thought they 
could not do too much for their teachers, but, with a conſiders 
able ſhare of the conquered lands, admitted them to a large p 

ticipation of dominion itſelf, —Fhus, without any ſettled 25. 
or ſpeculative ſkill, this conſtitution in a manner formed igſelf y 
and it was zhe better for that reaſon, as there was mote of nas 
ture in it, and little of political myſtery, which, where. ever it 
prevails, is the bane of publick good. A government fo eſta» 
bliſhed could admit of no pretence of a power in the kipg 
tranſcendent to law, or an wnalterable right in the ſucceſſion, 
It could never come into the heads of ſuch a „that they 
were to ſubmit to a tyranny for conſcience ſake; or, that their 


prince. They could never be brought to underſtand, that 
there was ſuch a thing as rea/or of fate diſtin& from the eom- 
mon reaſon of mankind 3 much lefs would they allow pernicious 
meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned, or unpuniſhed, under the ridis 


culous ſanction of that name. 
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ot | e From London. 
1 Gave thee in my laſt a ſhort account of the firſt riſe and con- 


ſtruction of the Saxon government, on very plain and ſimple 


foundations. It was, perhaps, the 79 free of all the limited 
monarchies that have been known in the world. The nobles 


and people had ſuch a ſhare in the legiſlature, | and ſuch: a 
weight in the government, that the king could do nothing but 
with their aſſiſtance, and by their advice. He could not 2 

prels 
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preſs them by force, becauſe they were armed, and he was ud, 
unleſs when they employed their arms in his fervice for the de- 
ſence. of the kingdom. He could not corrupt them; for all 
offices of power or judicature were then e/efrve, the eſtate of 
the crown was held inalienable, and only ſufficed to maintain 
the expence of the royal houſehold and civil government. Ne 
cauſes were tried but by juries, even in ſpiritual matters; fo that 
the lives and properties of the people could not be touched 
uit bout their own co-operation, either by the king, the nobles, 
or clergy. To all this was joined the beſt police that any na- 
tion ever enjoyed, except the Chineſe, among whom many of 
the ſame regulations have been eſtabliſhed with a conformiry very 
ſurprizing, as it is certain that neither copied the other. Such 
was the Saxon conſtitution, when by the wiſdom and virtue of 
two or three great kings it had received its final perfection. 
The only eſſential defect of it was, the exceſſive immunities 
granted to churchmen, which made them too independent upon 
the civil authority, and very burthenſome to the ſtate. This 
form of government continued unaltered ia its principal parts, 
till the Norman invaſion, which, like a foreign weight roughly 
laid upon the ſprings, diſturbed and obſtructed. its proper mo 
tions: yet, by degrees, it recovered itſelf again; and how ill 
ſoever the Saxon people might be treated, under the notion of a 
conqueſt, the Saxon conſtitution was never wholly ſubdued. The 
new comers reliſhed ſlavery no better than the old inhabi- 
tants, and gladly joined with them, upon a ſenſe of mutual in- 
tereſt, to force a confirmation of their freedom and the ancient 
laws. Indeed there was ſo great a conformity between the go- 
vernment of Normandy , that of England, the cuſtoms of 
both nations were ſo much the ſame, that, unleſs the Normans 
by conquering this ifland had loſt their original rights, and 
tought on purpoſe to degrade themſelves and their poſterity, it 
was impoſhble their kings could have a right to abſolute power. 
So far was that nation from owning any ſuch right, that, in 
conjunction with the Engliſh, they demanded and * 

FEA their 
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their kings charters declaring their liberties, not as grants de. 
rived from the favour, or innovations forced from the weakneſs, 
but as acknowledgements due from the juſtice, of the crown.” A 
ſuch the beſt and greateſt princes conſidered thoſe charters ; as 
ſuch they confirmed and obſerved them, and when they were 
diſputed, or broken by others of a different character, civil wars 
enſued, which ended to the diſadvantage of the crown : - but the 
misfortune was, that in all theſe ſtruggles, the 5i/hops and rubles 
treated for the people, not the people for themſelves ; and there- 
fore their intereſts were much neglected, and the advantages 
gained from the king were much more beneficial to the church 
and nobility than to thoſe who were under their patronage.— 1 
will ſay more on this head when I write next. e 


LETTER LXI. 


SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


. From London. 
THOU wilt be ſurprized to hear that the period when the 
= Engliſh nation enjoyed the greateſt happineſs, after the 
Norman invaſion, was under the influence of @ woman. As 
much as we Perſians ſhould deſpiſe a female ruler, it was not 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, that the government came to 
an equal balance, which is its true ſtate of perfection. 


Though the commons of England had regained, by degrees, 
and in a different ſhape, that ſhare of the legiſlature, which was 


in a great meaſure loſt by them under the firſt Norman kings, 


yet their power was not ſo great as it had been in the Saxon 


witenagmote, or general aſſembly, nor their condition ſo happy 
in many reſpe&s ; for the chief ſtrength of the government re- 
ſided in the great lords and the clergy, who ſupremely directed 
all publick affairs. The proceedings of the commons could not 
be free in their repreſentative body, while in their collective — 

5 55 | they 
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thority of the church, the poverty and dependancy in which 


they lived, hung heavy upon them, ſo that they were obliged 


to act in ſubſerviency to the nobles and biſhops, even when they 
ſhewed moſt vigour againſt the crown, following the paſſions 
of both upon many occaſions in the parliament and in the 
field, and making or unmaking kings as zbeſe their immediate 
maſters deſired. But, in return for their ſervices, they often ob- 
tained a redreſs of their grievances, revenged themſelves upon 
bad miniſters, and obtained good laws for the commonwealth. 
To whatever purpoſes their ſtrength might be uſed, though to 


the purpoſes of faction, by being .u/ed it increaſed. The crown 
at laſt ef aſſiſted the growth of it, in oppoſition to that of 


the church and the nobility. The bonds of vaſſalage were 
broke or lightened; the barons were by different laws encou- 
raged and enabled to part with their lands; the weight of pro- 


perty was transferred to the fide of the people. Many accidents 


concurred to the ſame effect. A. reformation in religion was 
begun, by which that mighty fabrick of church power, erected 
on the ruins of publick liberty, and adorned with the ſpoils of 
the crown itſelf, was happily attacked and overturned. A great 
part of the immenſe poſſeſſions of the clergy was taken away, 
and moſt of it ſold to the commons upon eaſy terms. They 
had now a very conſiderable ſhare in the lands of England, and 
a {till greater treaſure in their commerce, which they were be- 
ginning to extend and improve. Their riches ſecured their in- 
dependaficy ;- the clergy feared them, and the nobles could not 


hurt them. In this ſtate queen Elizabeth found the parliament > 


the lords and commons were nigh upon a level, and the church 


in a decent ſubordination. She was the head of this well-pro- 


portioned body, and ſupremely directed all its motions. « Thus, 


what in mixed forms of government ſeldom happens, there was 


no conteſt for power in the legiſlature ; becauſe no part was ſo 
high as to be uncontrouled, or ſo low as to be oppreſt, A re- 


formation of religion was compleatly eſtabliſhed by this excellent 
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princeſs, which entirely reſcued the nation from that forejew 
yoke the pope had impoſed upon it for ſo many centuries, and 
from the dominion of ſuperſtition, the wor/? of all flavery. The 
next great benefits that ſhe conferred upon her ſubjects, were the 
extenſion of commerce into all parts of the world, and the foun- 
dation of their maritime power, which is their true, natural 
greatneſs, Under her it began, and ſhe lived to carry it to ſuch 
a heighth, as to make them really /ords of the /ea, an empire 
more glorious than that of the ſophi our maſter, and richer 
than that of the mogul. In doing this, ſhe did more for Eng- 
land than her greateſt predeceſſors had ever done, far more than 
thoſe who conquered France, though they could have ſecured it 
to their poſterity. Theſe were the arts by which ſhe ruled, and 
by theſe ſhe was able to preſerve. her authority; nay, and to ex- 
tend it further upon certain occaſions than very abſolute princes 
could do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her people in the corroborating 
and confirming their liberty. The ftrength of her power was 
their ſatisfaction, and every other happineſs followed that, as 
every misfortune and diſgrace is ſure to attend on their diſ- 
content, 5 9 


N e 
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1 ED From London. 
1 ENDED my laſt letter with the felicity of Elizabeth's 

reign: very different was that of her ſucceſſor James the 
Firſt: for his character and conduct were the reverſe of hers. 
He endeavoured to break the balance of the government by her 
ſo wiſely fixed, and wanted to be greater than ber, without 
one quality that could render him capable of filling her place. 
He had neither courage, ability, nor addreſs: he was contemned 
both at home and abroad ; his very favourites did not love him, 


though 


N L BT T FE R LA. 
though he was governed by them in every thing; nor did they 
maintain their dominion by his affections ſo much as by his 
fears. Yet this meaneſt of lings made great advances towards 
abſolute power 3 and would have compleatly obtained it, if he 
could have found means to have introduced the /ame luxury 
into the nation, as he did into the court, with, the conſtant at- 
tendant of luxury, the /ame corruption. But the virtue infuſed by 
Elizabeth into the maſs of the people, and the indigence of the 
crown, ſtopt the contagion: from ſpreading ſo far: the com- 
mons reſiſted it, though the lords and the biſhops did not; and 
ſome check was given to the deſigus of the king, yet not enough 
for the ſecuring of liberty, or preventing the evils his conduct 
prepared for the following reign. The clergy, whom he at- 
tached to his intereſts by favouring theirs, or what they took 
to be theirs, more than a wie prince would, or a good prince 
ought to have done, were very aſſiſtant to him, by preaching up 


notions which he and they ſeem to have borrowed from owr re- 


ligion, of a right divine in kings, neither derived from human 
laws, not to be limited by them, and other ſuch Mahometan 
tenets, that had never been heard of before in this country : yet 
there were many who diſliked theſe innovations, and their op- 
poſition hindered them from taking deep root in any minds but 
thoſe of the royal family. Theſe obſtinate proteſtants and pa- 
triots were. branded with the name of Puritans, and much hated 
by James, and Charles his ſon, who, upon the deceaſe of the 
former, ſucceeded to his kingdoms, his notions, and his deſigns. 
He had many better qualifications than his father, but as wrong 
a judgement, and greater obſtinacy. He carried his affection 
for the clergy, and abhorrence of the Puritans, to an exceſs of 


bigotry and rage. He agreed ſo ill with his parliaments, that 


he ſoon grew weary of them, and reſolved to be troubled with 
no more: none were called for twelve years together, and all 
that time he governed as deſpotically as the ſophi of Perſia. 
The laws were either openly infringed, or explained in the man- 
ner he directed: he levied money upon his fubjeRts againſt pri- 
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vileges expreſsly confirmed by himſelf, In ſhort, his 
for power might have been fully gratified, if his more prevailing 
one to bigotry had not engaged him in a ſenſeleſs undertaking, 
of forcing the fame form of worſhip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, 
as he had declared himſelf fo warmly for in England. Ir is ſaſer 
to attack men in their civil rights, than their religious opinions: 


4 
— 


the Scots, who had acquieſced under tyranny, took up arms 


againſt perſecution, Their inſurrection made it neceſſary to call 
a parliament ; it met, but was inſtantly diſſolved by. the intems. 


perate folly of the court. All hopes of better meaſures 'were 
put an end to by this laſt provocation. The Scots marched into 


England, and were received by the Engliſh, not as enemies, but 
as brothers and allies: the king, unable to oppoſe them, was 
compelled to aſk the aid of another parliament. A parliament 
met, exaſperated with the oppreſſions of fifteen years: the'prin- 
cipal members were men of the greateſt capacity, courage, and 
virtue, firmly united among themſelves, and wem the court 
could neither corrupt nor intimidate. They reſolved to make uſe 
of the opportunity to redre/s their grievances, and /ecure their 


liberty; the king granted every thing that was neceſſary to either 


of thofe ends, except ſuch /ecurities as might have been turned 
againſt himſelf : but what, perhaps, was really conceſſion, had 
the appearance of conſtraint, and therefore gained neither grati- 
zude nor confidence : the nation could no longer truſt the king; 


or, if it might, particular men could not; and the ſupport of 


thoſe particular men was become a national concern :- they had 


expoſed themſelves by ſerving the publick ; the publick therefore 


judged that it was bound in juſtice to defend them. Nor in- 


deed was it poſſible, when the work of reformation was begun, 


aſter ſo long a denial of juſtice, to keep a people, ſore with the 


remembrance of injuries received and ſatisfaction refuſed, within 


the bounds of a proper moderation. Such a ſobriety is much 
eaſter in ſpeculation than it ever was in practice. Thus, partly 
for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly from a jealouſy of his 
intentions too juſtly conceived, the parliament drew the ſword 


againſt 
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againſt the king: but the ſword, when drawn, was no longer 
theirs; it was quickly turned againſt them by thoſe to whoſe. 
hands they truſted it: the honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties 
were out-witted and overpowered by villains: the king periſhed, 
and the conſtitution periſhed with him. | | 5 
A private man, whoſe genius was called forth by the troubles 
of his country, and formed in the exerciſe of faction, uſurped 
the government. His character was as extraordinary as his for- 
tune: he had an air of enthuſiaſm which gained all thoſe who 
were real enthuſiaſts (the number of whom was great in thoſe 
days) and put him at their head. That he was one himſelf in 
ſome degree may be ſuppoſed, notwithſtanding the prudence 
with which he conducted all his deſigns; becauſe the ſame ſpark 
of enthuſiaſm which makes common men mad, may, in certain 
conjunctures, only capacitate others of ſuperior abilities to under- 
take and perform extraordinary things, Whether Cromwell was 
one of theſe, or acted entirely from political cunning, the times 
he lived in could not diſcover, and much leſs can the preſent. 

Thus far is certain, that, by an uncommon appearance of zeal, by 

great addreſs, and great valour, he firſt nfamed the ſpirit of liberty 
into extravagance, and afterwards duped and awed into ſabmiſion. 
He trampled. on the laws of the nation, but he raiſed the glory of it; 
and it is hard to ſay which he deſerved moſt, a halter. or a crown. 
If the enthuſiaſts of his own party would have permitted him 
to have taken the title of king: as well as the power, it is probable 
the royalty might have been fixed in his family by a well- modeled 
and laſting eſtabliſhment. He ſhewed a great deſire to carry 
that point; and I have heard him -compared in this inſtance to 
Julius Cæſar, a great Roman general, who, like him, having 
maſtered his country by its own arms, and being poſleſt of more - 
than the power of a ling, was ſo fond of adding the name to it, 
that it coſt him his life. But the two caſes are totally different. 
What in the Roman was a weak vanity, and .below the reſt of 
his character, was in the Engliſhman ſolid good ſenſe, The one 
could not take that name without deſtroying 7he forms of the Ro- 
| | man 
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man conſtitution, the other could not preſerve the forms of zhe 
Engliſh conſtitution without takin g that name. He therefore did 
wiſely in ſeeking it; but not being able to bring his own friends 
to conſent to it, or to do it againſt their oppoſition, he could 
make no ſettlement of the government to out-laſt his own life: 
for it is hardly poſſible from the nature of things, that a dominion 
newly acquired ſhould long be maintained in any country, if the 
ancient forms and names are not kept up. Immediately after the 
death of this great man, all order was loſt in the ſtate : various 
tyrannies were ſet up, and deſtroyed each other; but all ſhewed 
a republick to be impracticable. At laſt the nation, growing weary 
of ſuch wild confuſion, agreed to recall the baniſhed ſon of their 
murdered king, not for his. /ake, but for the ſake of the monarchy, 
which all the nation deſired to reſtore; and fo inconſidetate was 
the zeal of thoſe times, that they reſtored it without any limi- 
tations, or any conditions made for the publick. Thus the fruits 
of a tedious civil war were lightly and careleſsly thrown away by 
too haſty a paſſion for repoſe. "The conſtitution revived indeed 
again, but revived as fiekly as before: the ill humours, which 
ought to have been purged away by the violent remedies that 
had been uſed, continued as prevalent as ever, and naturally broke 
out in the ſame diſtempers. The king wanted to ſet himſelf 
above the law ; wicked men encouraged this diſpoſition ; and 
many good men were weak enough to comply with it, out of 


averſion to thoſe principles of reſiſtance which they had ſeen ſo 
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SELIM to Mirza at Iſpahan. 


N | 'From London. 
TH E methods purſued by Charles the Second, in the conduct 
of his government, were in many reſpects different from his 


father's, though the purpoſe of both was much the ſame. = 
| t 
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father always bullied his parliaments; the ſon endeavoured to 
corrupt them: the father obſtinately refuſed to change his mini- 
ſters, becauſe he really eſteemed them as honeſt men: the ſon 
very eaſily changed his, becauſe he thought they were all alike 
diſhoneſt, and that his deſigns might as well be carried on by 
one Enave as by another: the father was a tool of the clergy, 
and a perſecutor, out of zeal for his religion; the ſon was almoſt 
indifferent to religion, but ſerved the paſſions of his clergy againſt 
the diſſenters from motives of policy: the father defired to be 
abſolute at home, but to make the nation reſpectable abroad; 
the ſon aſſiſted the king of France in his invaſions on the liberties 
of Europe, that, by his help, he might maſter thoſe of England; 
| nay, he was even a penſioner to France, and, by ſo vile a proſti- 
tution of his dignity, ſet an example to the nobility of his realm, 
to {ell their honour likewiſe for a penſion; an example, the ill ef- 
fects of which have been felt too ſenſibly ever ſince. . 

Yet with all theſe vices and impeffections in the character of 
Charles the Second, there was ſomething ſo bewitching in his 
behaviour, that the charms of it prevailed on many to connive 
at the faults of his government: and, indeed, nothing can be ſo 
hurtful to a country, which has liberties to defend, as a prince 
who knows how at the ſame time to make himſelf de/potick and 
agreeable : this was eminently the talent of Charles the Second ; 
and what is moſt ſurprizing, he poſſeſt it without any great depth 
of underſtanding, 9 G ie 

But the principal inſtrument of his bad intentions, was a gene- 
ral depravity of manners, with which he took pains to infect his 
court, and they the nation. All virtues, both publick and pri- 
vate, were openly ridiculed; and none were allowed to have any 
talents for wit or buſineſs, who pretended to any ſenſe of honour, 
or regard to decency. „ | 

The king made great uſe of theſe new notions, and they 
proved very pernicious to the freedom, as well as morals, of his 
ſubjects; but an indolence, natural to his temper, was ſome 
check to his deſigns; and, fond as he was of arbitrary Mgt 
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he did not purſue it any further than was conſiſtent with his 


pleaſure and-repoje. 1 

His brother, who bore a great ſway in his government, had 
changed his religion abroad, as the king himſelf had alſo done, 
but with this difference, that the latter retained almoſt as little 
of that which he embraced, as of that which he forſook ; whereas 
the former was a bigot to popery, and known to be ſuch, while 
the change of the king was a Teeret to moſt of his ſubjects. The 
fear of a popiſh ſucceſſor raiſed great diſcontent, and great diſor- 
ders in the nation: the houſe of commons paſſed a bill for ex- 
cluding that prince from the crown, founded undoubtedly in 
juſtice and reaſon; but the firmneſs of the king in that fingle 


point, the complaiſance of the lords, the jealouſy the church en- 


tertained of the diſſenters, the ſcruples of thoſe who thought 
hereditary right divine and indefeafible, and, above all, the fear 
of being involved in a new civil war, which alarmed many well- 
meaning people, from a mixture of /a&ion that had diſcovered it- | 
ſelf in Tome of the characters, and in ſome of the meaſures by 
which the national cauſe was then carried on, fruſtrated the at- 
tempt o change the ſucceſſion, as the obſtinacy of thoſe engaged 
in that attempt did all expedients to limit the ſucceſſor. The un- 
happy advantages all this gave to the king made him a great deal 
more abſolute in the laſt years of his reign than in all the fore- 
going ones; and, upon his. demiſe, brought his 'brother-in-prace 
and triumph to the throne. He had not been long, ſeated there, 
before he convinced the:molt attached to his party, that the ap- 
prehenſions conceived of him, and the deſign of excluding him, 
had been too juſt. All that the ſpirit of bigotry could add to a 


.temper in itſelf harſþ and violent, appeared in his government: 


all that a weak under/tanding, madly conducted, could undertake 
was undertaken : arbitrary power was the means uſed, and the 
end deſigned was a change of religion. Happy was it for 
England that this end ſo plainty.declared itſelf : it rouzed even 
thoſe whom no danger to /iberty could have ever alarmed, and 
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was evidently neceflary to fave the whole, and that nece City 
produced One. 7 14 . - 


5 CY 


King James the Second loſt bis crown, and the nation gave 


it to their deliverer the prince of Orange: the government was 


ſettled on a firmer foundation, agreeable to the ancient Saxon 
principles from which it had declined ; and, by a happineſs pe- 
culiar to itſelf, grew Pronger from the ſhocks it had ſutained. _ 


LETTER LXIV. 


SI 40 Minz 4 at Iſpahan. 
| | I From London. 


1 firſt advantage gained by the Engliſh nation, in the 


change of their government, was the utter extinction of thoſe 
vain and empty phantoms of hereditary indefeafible right, and a 


power /uperior to law, which king James the Firſt had conjured 


up, to the great diſturbance and terror of his people. With 


Jane the Second they were expelled, nor can they ever be 


ought back again with any proſpect of ſucceſs, but by at 
family alone, which claims from him for which reaſon it will 
eternally be the-intereſt of the people of England, not to ſuffer 


ſuch a claim to prevail; but to maintain an eſtabliſhment which 


is founded on the baſis of their liberty, and from which their 


liberty cannot be ſeparated, unleſs the rights of both are de- 


itroyed, + | 


As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of the crown in altering 


the ſucceſſion, the princes who have reigned fince that time 


could pretend to none but a parliamentary title; and the ſame 
force as the legiflature could give to that, it alſo gave to the 


privileges of the ſubject. | 
The word /oyalty, which had long been miſapplied, recovered 


its original and proper ſenſe; it was now underſtood to mean 


no more than a due obedience to the authority of the king in 
| | — dau 
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conformity to the laws, inſtead of a bigoted compliance to the 


will of the king in oppoſition to the laws: 3 
Hoy great an advantage this muſt be, will appear by refle&. 
ing on the miſchiefs that have been brought upon 2548 country in 
particular, from the wrong interpretation of certain names. But 
this is not the only benefit that enſued from that happy Reyo- 
lution. The prerogative of the crown had been till then ſo il 
defined, that the full extent of it was rather ſtopt by the degree 
of prudence in the government, or of impatience in the people, 
than by the letter of the law: nay, it ſeemed as if in many in- 
| ſtances the law allowed a power to the king, entirely deſtructiye 
to itſelf.” Thus princes had been often made to believe, that 
what their ſubjects complained of as oppreſſion, was a legal 
exerciſe of the rights of the crown: and no wonder if, in dif 
Poe points, they decided the queſtion in fayour of their own 
authority. | Rs 
But now the bounds of prerogative were marked out by ex- 
preſs reſtrictions; the courſe of it became regular and fixed, and 
25 no longer move obliquely to the danger of the general 
ſtem. 1 | 

F Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that whereas before, 20 govern by 
parliaments was the policy only of good and wile princes; after 
this period, it may be conſidered in a different light, becauſe all 
expedients of governing otherwiſe are plainly impracticable, and it 
may not always imply @ conforming the government to the ſenſe of 
the people. I will explain this to thee more diſtinctly when 1 
write again. In the mean while, let me a little recall thy 
thoughts from paſt events, and the 4;/ory of England, to the 
remembrance and love of thy faithful Selim, who is not become 
ſo much an Engliſhman as to forget his native Perſia, but per- 


petually ſighs for his friends and country, amidſt all that engages 


* 


bus attention in a foreign land. 
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HE ancient revenues of the kings of England conſiſted 


chiefly in a large demeſne of lands, and certain rights and 
powers reſerved to them over the lands held of the crown ; by 


means of which they ſupported the royal dignity without the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance of the people, except upon extraordinary oc- 


caſions. But in proceſs of time, the extravagance of princes 


and the repaciouſneſs of favourites having waſted the beft part 


of this eſtate, and their ſucceſſors endeavouring to repair it by 


a tyrannical abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome of them, 


which were found to be moſt grievous, were bought off by the 
parliament, with a fixed eſtabliſhment for the maintenance of 
the houſehold, compoſed of certain taxes yearly raiſed, and ap- 


But after the expulſiom of the Stuarts, the expence of the go- 


vernment being augmented for the defencc of the ſucceſſion, the 
crown was conſtramed to apply to parliament, not only for the 
maintenance of its houſehold, which was ſettled at the beginning 


of every reign, and in every reign confiderably encreaſed ; not 


only for extraordinary ſupplies, to which end parliaments an- 


ciently were called; but for the ordinary ſervice of the year. 
Thus a continual dependance on the people became neceſſary 


to kings; and they wgre ſo truly the /ervants of the publick, 
that they received . of it in as and were obliged to 
the parliament for the means of exerciſing the royalty, as well 
as for the right they had to claim it. Nor can this ſalutary de- 
pendance ever ceaſe, except the parliament itſelf ſhould give it 


up, by impowering the king to raiſe money, without limiting che 


ſum, or ſpecifying the ſefvices. Such conceſſions are abſurd in 
their own nature; for if a prince is afraid to truſt his people with 


a power of ſupplying his neceſſities upon a thorough * 
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tioned before. I now return to my hiſtory. 
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of them, the people have no encouragement to truſt their 
or, to ſpeak more properly, his miniſter, with fo blind and un- 
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From — | 
you! have fora fu my aft, that fm the time of king James's 
expulſion, annual meetings of parliament were become ne- 
ceflary to the carrying on the government. But that the repre- 
ſentatives of the people from too long a delegation of their au- 
thority might not forget by whom, and for what, it was given 
them ; and that the peo L might be enabled to correct a bad 
choice, which experience ſhould prove to be ſuch; it was thought 
expedient not long after to paſs a law for the chuſing a new pur 
liament at the end of every three years. This term = been fince 
prolonged to /ever, I think for very good reaſons ; becauſe the 
country-intereſt could not ſupport the redoubled expence of con. 
teſting with court-corruption ſo much oftener than now, and 
there are no good grounds to ſuppoſe that the efforts on that 
ſide would be much leſs for a triennial than a ſeptennial parlia- 


ment, a majority in t being equally neceſſary to a court as in 


this: fo that the attacks would be the ſame, or near the ſame, 
and the refiſtance much weaker on the fide of the people. If 
then the good propofed by ſhortening th term be very uncer- 
tain, it. muſt be conſidered that very great and certain evils at- 
tend upon frequent elections, vis. the inflaming of party di- 
viſions, depraving the morals of the people, and many other in- 
conveniences of no little weight. However, this is a point about 
which I have found the beſt men differ, and which thou wilt 
therefore conſider as more problematical than others I have men- 
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| Among other advantages gained to liberty at his 175 bappy 


' reſtoration, a free exerciſe of their. religion was allowed to thoſe 
who differ from the rites of the Engliſh church, which has been 


continued and fecured to them ever ſince, with ſome ſhort inter- 
ruptions, which even the party that cauſed them. is now a/bamed 


of. Nor has any thing contributed more than this, to the pea 


ce 
and happineſs of the mg non by gaining it the affection of 
all its ſubjects, and ta Ire lact 
and a ſtrength, of which it has often made a very bad uſe. 
I muſt alſo obſerve to thee, that from this 
temper has ſhewn itſelf in the c/ergy of England. They are 
become better friends to liberty, better ſubjects, better Engliſh- 
men, than they had uſually been, either before, or fince the Re- 
formation. Some among them have writ in defence of the te- 
ligious and civil rights of mankind, with as free a ſpirit, and as 
much force of learning. and argument, as any layman has ever 
done; a merit peculiar to themſelves, and t which no other 
clergy in the whole world can pretend. The generality of them 
are now very moderate, quiet, and uſeful members of the com- 
”o1wealth,. in due ſubmiſſion to the civil authority, and deſiring 
nothing but what they deſerve, the protection of government in 
the enjoyment of their juſt rights. They who would deny them 
that, are themſelves perſecutors, diſturbers of government, and. 
very bad members of the commonwealth. = 


- 


Scotland with England; and Great Britain became infinitely 
ſtronger, by being undivided, entire, and wholly an ifland.. - 
One condition of that union was, the admitting fixteen Scotch. 
peers, choſen by the whole body of the peerage, into the Engliſh. 
houſe of lords, but upon a tenure very different from the reſt, 
being to fit there only for the duration of the parliament, at the. 
end of which, a new election muſt be made. If thoſe elections 
are free and wninfluenced, this alteration in the Englifh conſti- 
titution may prove very much to its advantage, becauſe ſuch a 
number of independent votes will balance any part of the 


Lage 


ing from the ſpirit of faction a pretence, 


period a different 


This ſucceflion was facilitated and fecured by the union of. 
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N of peers over which the court may have obtain too 
great an influence; but if they ſhould ever be c/o by corvigp. 
tion, and have no hopes of fi/ting there apuin, except by 
unconſtitutional dependence on the favour of a court, then ſack | 
a number added to the others would grievouſly endanger. the 
conſtitution, and the houſe of lords, inſtead of being, as it 
ought, a mediating' power between the crown and the people; 


would become a fort of antichamber to rhe court, a mere M 


for executing and authorizing the purpoſes of a"minifier. 
I have now, my dear Mirza, trated thee out a general plan 
of the Engliſh conftitution, and I believe thou We agree with 
me, upon the whole, that a better can hardly be contrived's the 
only misfortune is, that fo good a one can bardly be projerved. ' 
The great diſtinction between the ancient plan of it and 
that which has taken place ſince the expulſion of the Stuart 
is this, that the firſt was 4% perfect, but berter /erured, becauſe 
the nobility and people had rhe ford in their bam; whereas 
the laſt is more regular, ſubject to fewer diforders,- and in the 
frame of it more free, but ill ſecured, the ſword being only it 
the hands of the king: to which is added a vaſt enereaſe of the 


wealth of the crown, and a miglity influence gained to it by | 


the debts of the publick, which have brought on new aus 
new powers for the raiſing thoſe taxes, of a very dangerous na- 
ture, and a prodigious multiplication of officers wholly depen- 
dent upon the court; from all which the court has acquired 


new means of corruption, without any new effet#ual ſecurities . 


againſt that corruption being yet gained on the ſide of the 
people. And this ſort of power is ſo much more to be feared 
than any other, as it cannot be exerciſed without dpraving ibe 
morals, and debaſing the ſpirit, of the whole people, which in 


the end would not only enſlave them, but render their ſervitude '1 
m—_— deſerved, and remedileſs, 
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P* former reigns, when parliaments were laid aſide for any 


length of time, the whole authority of the ſtate was lodged 
in a priyy council, by the advice and. direction of which all 
affairs were carried on, But theſe counſellors, being cheſen by 
the king, and depending on his fayour, were too apt to adviſe 
ſuch things only as they knew would be moſt agreeable ; and 
thus the intereſts of the nation were often- ſacrificed to the 
profit and expectations of a few. 


extraordinary occaſions the king might be forced to call a 


parliament, the fear of it was ſome check to their proceed- 


' ings; and a degree of cautic was natural to men who fore- 
ſaw they ſhould ſooner or later be called: to an account. But 


let us ſuppoſe, that any future prince could oy influence 


the eleclion of a. parliament; and make the members of it depen- 
dent on himſelf, what would be the difference between that par- 


lament and a privy council? would it ſpeak the ſenſe of the 


nation, or of the court? would the intereſt of the people be con- 
ſideted in it, or that of their repreſentatives? They would only 
differ in this reſpect, that one, having no power above it, night 
be abſolutely free from all reſtraint, which, with the terror of a 
parliament hanging over it, the. o:ber never could, 

This is the only imaginable: method, by which the liberty 
of the Engliſh nation can be attacked with any ſucceſs ; but 
thou wilt aſk, To. what end ſhould: an attack of this nature be 
made? Why. ſhould. a king of England go about: to deſtroy a 
_ conſtitution, 


4 


great and happy ? , : | 
I reply, that a king indeed can have no reaſonable induce- 
ment to make ſuch an experiment; but a miniſter may find it 
neceſſary for his own ſupport ; and happy would it. have wh 
ES or 


particulars. Vet ſtill, as on 


the maintenance of which would render him both 
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for many countries, if the naſter's intereſt had been conſidered 
by the /ervant half ſo warmly as the /ervant's by the maſter. 
If a man who travels through Italy was to aſk, what ad- 
vantage all the wealth in religious houſes, and all the idolatroug 
worſhip paid there, are to the ſaints they are dedicated to? _ 
The anſwer muſt be, Of none at all. But the prieſts, who are 
really gainers by them, know. that they abuſe the people to 
very good purpoſe; and make uſe of a venerable name, not 
from any regard they have 'to it, but to raiſe their own 
greatneſs, ſwell their own pride, and cover and /ecure their 
own extortion, Ws 8 ; v3 
By the weakneſs therefore of princes, the arts of miniſters, 
and the ſeduction of the people againſt their own intereſts, 
the conſtitution of England only can periſh, and probably will 
iſh at laſt. This will happen ſooner or later, as more or 
leſs care is taken by thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. 
I am not ignorant that there are ſome viſionary men, Who 
dream of ſchemes to perpetuate it beyond all poſlibility of fu- 
ture chauge: but I have always thought the ſame of political 
projects to render a government, as of chemical projects to 
render a man immortal. Such a grand elixir. cannot be found; 
and thoſe who would ramper with ftates, in hopes of procuring 
them that inmortality, are the moſt unfit to preſcribe to them 
of all men in the world. But at the ſame time that I know 
this, I alſo know, that the date of a government may be p]. 
Jinged by proper and falutary remedies, applied by thoſe who. 
underſtand its true nature, and join to ſpeculative wiſdom ex- 
perience and Zemper. Nor ſhould I think it at all a better excuſe” 
for aſſiſting to ruin the conſtitution of my country, that it mf 
come 10 an end, and perhaps begins to decay, than for joining in 
the murder of my father, that he it die at laſt, and begins is 
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LETTER LXVIII 

SELIM 1 Mirza af Iſpahan. 

THE other morning, a friend of mine came to me, and 
told me, with the air of one who brings an agreeable 
piece of news, that there was a lady who moſt paſſionately 


defired the pleaſure of my acquaintance, and had commiſſioned 


him to carry me to ſee her. —I will not deny to thee, that my 
vanity was a little flattered with this meſſage: I fancied ſhe 
had ſeen me in ſome publick place, and taken a liking to my 
perſon ; not being able to comprehend what other motive could 


make her ſend for a man ſhe was a ſtranger to, in fo free and ex- 


traordinary a manner. I painted her in my own imagination 


very young, and very handſome, and ſet out with moſt pleaſing 


expectations, to ſee the conqueſt I had made: but when I ar- 
rived at the place of aſſignation, I found a little old woman, 
very dirty, encircled by four or five ſtrange fellows, one of 


whom had a paper in his hand, which he was reading to her 


with all the emphaſis of an author. „ | 
My coming in obliged him to break off, which put him a 
good deal out of humour; but the lady, underſtanding who 
I was, received me. with great ſatisfaction, and told me, ſhe 
had long had a curiofity to be acquainted with a Mahometan : 
for you muſt know, ſaid ſhe, that I have applied myſelf par- 


ticularly to the ſtudy of theology, and by profound meditation 
and enquiry. have formed a religion of my own, much better 


than tbe vulgar one in all reſpects. I never admit any-body to 
my houſe, who is not diſtinguiſhed from the common herd of 


chriſtians by ſome extraordinary notion in divinity : all theſe 


gentlemen are eminently beretical, each in a way peculiar to 
himſelf : they are; ſo good to do me the honour of inſtructing 
me in their ſeveral points of faith, and ſubmit their opinions to 
my judgement, Thus, Sir, I have compoſed a private ſyſtem, 
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which muſt neceſſarily be perfecter than any, becauſe i itis collected | 
out of all; but to compleat it, I want a little of the Koran, a 
book which I have heard ſpoken of mighty handſomely by many 
learned men 1 of my acquaintance: and I aſſure you, Sir, I ſhould. 
have a \ opinion of Mahomet himſelf, if he was not a little 
too hard upon the ladies. Be fo kind therefore to initiate me in your 
myſteries, and you ſhall find me very docile and very gratefed. 

Madam, replied I in great confuſion, I did not come to Eng- 
land as a miſtonary, and was never verſed in religious diſputation. 
But if a Perſian zale would entertain you, I could tell you one 
that the Eaſtern ladies are mighty fond of. 

A Perſian tale / cried ſhe; 1 * you the inſolence to offer me 
a Perſian rale Really, Sir, I am not uſed to be fo affronted. 

At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, with her whole 
train of »2eraphy/icians, and left my friend and me to go away, 
as unworthy of any further communion with her. 


P. A 
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SELIM Zo Mirza at Iſpaban. 
From London. 


Would ſt chou know, Mirza, the preſent ſtate of Europe? 


I will give it thee in a very few words. — There is one na- 
tion in it, which thinks of Mee Foc but how to prey upon the 
others, while the others are entirely taken up with preying upon 
themſebves. There is one nation where particulars take a pride 
in the glory of their country ; while in the ochers no 8 


conſidered, but that of raiſing or improving a vaſt eſtate. 


There is ove nation which, though able in negociation, puts its 
principal confidence in the ſword; while the others truſt wholly 


to the pen, though much lefs capable of uſing it with advantage. 


There is one nation which invariably purſues a Fee plam f 


general dominion, while 10 others are Pfui ing little intereſts, 
through 


* rn | LAN. 
through a labyrinth of changes and contradiftians. What, 
Mirza, doſt thou think will be the conſequence ?- Is it not pro- 


bable that 2b nation. will in the end be lord of all the reſt? It 
certainly muſt—one thing only can hinder it, which is, that 
the fear of falling under that yoke, when the peril appears to 
be imminent, may raiſe a different ſpirit in all zho/e nations, and 

work out their ſafety from their danger itſelf. | Foy 


LETTER. LXX, 


SELIM Zo MirnZa at Iſpahan. 


| N From London. 


WAS the other day in a coffee-houſe, where I found a man 
declaiming upon the preſent ſtate of Perſia, and ſo warm for 
the intereſts of Tamas Kouli Kan, our invincible general“, that 
if it had not been for his language and dreſs, I ſhould have 
taken him for a Perſian. | 
Sir, faid I, are you acquainted with Tamas Kouli Kan, that 
you concern yourſelf thus about him? No, ſaid he, I was never 
out of England; but I love the Perſians, for being enemies to 
the Turks. & 236 N 2 
What hurt have the Turks done you, anſwered I, that you 
bear ſuch enmity againſt them ? IDLE, c 
Sir, replied he, I am afraid they ſhould: hurt the emperor ; 
whoſe friend J have always declared myſelf. RT 
I enquired of a gentleman that fat by me, who this FRIEND 
or THE Eurzxox might be? and was told that he was a 
dancing-maſter in St. James's-ſtreet. 


For my part (ſaid a young gentleman finely dreſt, that ſtood 


ſipping a diſh of tea by the fire-ſide) I do not care if Tamas 
Kouli Kan, and the great Turk, and all the Perſians and em- 


Vn theſe words it appears, that theſe Leuem were writ before Tamas Kouli Kan uſurped the throne. | 
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perors in Europe, were at the bottom of the ſea, provided Vari 
nelli be but ſafe. 

The indifference of this gentleman ſurprized me more than 
the importance of the other. 

Tf you are concerned for Farinelli, ſaid a third eue . 
told me was a chemiſt) perſuade him to take my drop; and 
that will ſecure him from the humidity of the Engliſh air, which 
may very much prejudice his voice. 

Will it not alſo make a an of him again, ſaid a 8 
to the doctor? After the miracles we have been told it has per- 
formed, there is nothing more wanting but {ch @ cure to com- 
pleat 1 its reputation. 


RAE 

L EB T TF E R NN. 
SELIM 70 Mixza at Iſpahan. ; 

From Loads, 
A FRIEND of mine was talking to me, ſome days ago, of 
the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which appeared ſo ſtrongly in the 
firſt 7 of our religion; and, as he pretended, in the pro- 

phet himſelf: to that chiefly he aſeribed their mighty conqueſts, 
and obſerved, that there needed nothing more to render them 
invincible, ſuch a ſpirit being conſtantly attended with a con- 
tempt of pleaſure and of caſe, of danger and of pain.—If, ſaid 
he, the enthuſiaſts of this country, in the reign of Charles the 
Firſt, had been united among themſelves, like the Arabians un- 
der Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, I make no doubt but they 


might have conquered all Europe : but unhappily their enthu- 
fiaſm was directed to different points; ſome were bigots to the 


church of England, ſome to Calvin, ſome to particular whim- 
ſies of their own; one ſett of them ran mad for a republick, 


others were no leſs out of their wits in the love of monarchy ſo 


that, inſtead of making themſelves formidable to their neigh- 
bouts, 


LET T ER LA.. 

bours, they turned the edge of their fury againſt each other, 

and deſtroyed all peace and order here at home. Yet, as much as 
our anceſtors ſuffered then by the wrong direQion of their zeal, 
I wiſh the preſent age may not ſuffer more by the total want of 
it among us. There is ſo cold and lifeleſs an unconcern to ev 
thing but a narrow, private intereſt ; we are ſo little in earneſt. 
about religion, virtue, honour, or the good of our country; 
that, unleſs ſome ſpark of the ancient fire ſhould revive, I am 
afraid we ſhall jeſt away our liberties, and all that is ſerious to 
our happineſs. If the great Mr. Hampden had corwerſed with 

our modern race of wits, he would have been told, that it was 
a ridiculous enthufia/m, to trouble himſelf about a trifling ſum 
of money becauſe it was raiſed againſt. the privileges of the 
people; and that he might ger a thouſand times more than he 
diſputed for, by a prudent ſubmiſſion. : 


L ET TE R IXXII. 
_ Sn1aM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan. 


is | 1 ent wt From London. 
HERE is a new ſcience produeed in Europe of late years, 
entirely unknown to any former age, or to any other part 
of the world, which is called Tzxzary Learning. I have been 
let into a general idea of it, by a very ingenious friend of mine, 
who has acquired a conſiderable talent in it, having ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip. of twenty years under different maſters in foreign 
courts, and made, in a political ſenſe, the tour of Europe. He 
tells me, it is a very extenſive ſtudy; for not only We rights 
of every prince, but their inclinations to the rights of any other, 
are therein ſet forth and comprehended. This has branched 
Itſelf. out into an infinity of ſeparate and ſecres articles, engage- 
ments, counter-engagements, memorials, remonſtrances, declara- 
uuons; all which the learned in this ſcience are required to know 
| 5 perfectly 
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perſeatly by heart, that they may be ready upon occaſion to aps 
ly them, or elude their application, as the intereſt _ hu 


maſters ſhall demand. 


He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes lately publihed, 1 
fiſting only of the treaties which have been 441 ſince the be- 
ginning of this century, four or five of which were __ n 

with thoſe of England. 
Bure, faid I, this huge heap of negociations coold never un 
been employed about the buſineſs of this little ſpot of earth for 
ſo ſmall a ſpace of time as 7hirty.years / No; — the affairs of all 
Europe muſt be ſettled in them, for the next - century at leaſt; 


For the next ſefſion of parliament, anſwered he; theſe political | 
machines are ſeldom mounted to go longer than bar Fi 


without being talen to pieces, or neu- uuum up. 0 


But how, ſaid I, could England, which is an iſland, be enough 
concerned in what paſſes on the continent, to undergo all this 
in adjuſting it ? 

O, replied he, we grew weary of being confined within rhe 
narrow verge of our own intereſts; we thought it looked more | 
conſiderable to expatiate, and give our talents room to play. But 
this was: not the only end of our continual and reſtleſs agita- 
tion: it may frequently be the intereſt of a miniſter, if he finds 
things in a calm, to trouble the waters, and work up a ſtorm 
about him; if not to perplex and confound thoſe above him, 


yet to embarraſs and intimidate the nn. or rivals of his 


ower. 
g Perhaps too, there might be ſtill a Sewer motive : theſe en- 
gagements are for the moſt part pretty chargeable; and thoſe 
who are obliged to make them good, complain that t Foo Ker are 
much zhe poorer for them; but it is not ſure, that 41% mi 


form them are ſo too. 


As far, faid I, as my little PWT can enable me to 3 
of theſe affairs, the multiplicity of your treaties is as hurtful as 
the multiplicity of your laws. In Afia, a few plain words are 
wan ſufficient to ſettle the differences of particulars in a _ 
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Or of one fate with another ; but here you run into nn 
upon both: and what is the effect of it? Why, after grear trouble 
and great axpence, you are as far from a decifior as before; nay, 
often more puzzled and © confounded, The only diſtincti 

ſeems to be, that in your law ſuits, perplexing as they are, there 
is at laſt a rule of equity to reſort to; but in the other diſputes, 
the laſt appeal is to 25 iniquitous rule of force, and princes treat 
by the mouths of heir great guns, which ſoon demoliſh all the 


paper on both ſides, and tear to pieces every cobweb of ne- 


gociation. 


LETTER LXXIII. 

SLIM 4 MIAZ A at Iſpahan. 
N From London. 
WAS lately at a tavern with a ſett of 
put together: there was a country 
neſt principles, but extremely a bigot to his religion, which was 
that of the church of Rome; there was a lawyer, who was a 
very good Proteſtant, moderate to thoſe who differed from him 
in points of belief, but zealous in the cauſe of civil liberty; 
there was a courtier, Who ſeemed not to believe any thing, and 
to be angry with every body that did. ee 
Ihhis laſt very rudely attacked the faith of the poor country- 

gentleman, and laid open to him the frauds of the Romiſh prieſt- 
hood, who, by flow, but regular degree 
tyranny over the-minds and fpirits of the people, that nothing 
was too groſs for them to impoſe, or too arrogant to aſſume. 


He ſet forth the vaſt difference between a biſhop in the primi- 
tive ages of chriſtianity, and a pope, with a triple crown upon 
bis head, and half the wealth of Chriſtendom in his treaſury. 
He lamented the ſimplicity of thoſe, who; without looking 
back to the original of things, imagine that all is b. * 

; ; they 


company very oddly | 
gentleman, a man of ho- 


s, had erected ſuch a 


ag... 
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advantage of free-thinling, that is, of doubting and examining 


of ſuch an office ? in what ancient conſtitution can you. diſcover 
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they find elab/iſhed; and miſtake the corruptions of a ſyſtem 
for the HMem igſelf: he inveighed againſt the puſillanimity of 
others, who, though they /e the corruptions, and dera them, 
yet ſuffer them to continue aureformed, only becauſe they have 
been tolerated ſo long; as if any evil was leſs dangerays, by 
being grown habitual, . 1 1 93 


He concluded, by declaiming very eloquently. on the 3 1 


every article propoſed to our belief, which alone could: dete& 
theſe impoſitions, and confound the ill purpoſes of their authors; 
mixing, in the courſe of his talk, with theſe juſt reflexions, 
many licentious witticiſins againſt what all religion and all phj- 


loſophy have ever accounted ſacred and venerable. 


- 


. 


His antagoniſt had little to reply, but intrenched himſelf in 
the neceſſity of /ubmitting to the authority of the church, and 
the danger of allowing private judgement to call in queſtion ber 
deeifions, 135 y 

The diſpute would have been turned into a quarrel, by the zeal 


of one, and the aſperity of the other, had not the lawyer very ſea. 
ſonably interpoſed, who, addreſſing himſelf to the advocate for 


freedom, deſired to know, whether /iberty in termporals was not 
of importance to mankind, as well as liberty in ſpirituals? how 
then comes it, that you, who are ſo warm for the maintenance 
of che laff, are fo notoriouſly indifferent to the firſt? to what 
ſhall we aſcribe the mighty difference between your Pore 
and RRLIGIoUSs Fairy? and whence is it that the former is ſo 
eaſy, and the latter ſo inirafable? Can thoſe who are thus 
quick-{1ghted in the frauds of ecclefra/tical dominion, Ace no 
Juggling at all in their civil rulers ? are the impoſitions leſs gla- 
ring or more tolerable, which they both acquieſce in and ſup- 


port, than thoſe which they fo violently oppoſe? Let us take the 
very inſtance, you have given.—ls a pope more unlike to a chri/- 


tian biſhop,” than a ſole miniſter to an officer of | a free flate? if 
you lool back to the original of things, what traces will you find 


the 
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the foundations of. ſuch a power is. not this a manifeſt cor- 


ruption, growing out of ten thouſand corruptions, and naturally 
productive of ten thouſand more? if you lay theſe are myſteries of 
Hate, and therefore not 10 be examined; I am ſure the nyſteries 
you attack have yet a better title to your reſpect, and leſs miſ- 
chief will attend on their remaining not ſubje& to en¹i⁰] m. 

Or will you borrow the arguments of your adverſary, and 
plead the neceſſity of ſubmiſſion, and the danger of ſettin ng u 
reaſon againſt authority ? If ſo, I would only put you in min 
that all authority flows from reaſon, and ought to loſe. its force 
in proportion as it deviates from its ſource. 

It is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot be governed without 
theſe impoſitions ; they were governed happily before zhe/e were 
invented, much more happily than they have been ever ſince: 
as well it may be ſaid, that chriſtian piety, which was eſta- 
bliſhed in plain-dealing and ſimplicity, muſt be ſupported by 
the knavery and pageantry introduced in late ages by the church 
of Rome. But the truth is, that moſt men do in the ſtate juſt 
what you ſay has been done in the church; they maintain 
abuſes by preſcription, and make the bad condition thin 85 are in, 
an argument for letting them grow worſe. 

I cannot, faid I, debate with the gentleman who hos at- 
tacked the abuſes of eccleſiaſtical power upon the particular facts 
he has aſſerted, nor will I wholly deny the concluſions he 
draws from thoſe fas. But it ſeems to me that he has often 
confounded two things entirely different; a juſt regard to reli- 
gion, without which no ſociety can long ſubſiſt, and a weak 
attachment to what either folly or knavery may have grafted 
upon religion, and ſanctified under that name. To diſtin- 
guiſh ee is the part of a man of ſenſe, and a good man; but 
to attack both without any diſtinction, to attack the firſt becauſe 
of the laſt, is at leaſt as far from true wiſdom as ſuperſtition it- 
ſelf. Gan” a worle corruption, or a more dreadful diſorder, 
ariſe in any government, than an open contempt of religion, 
anz and profeſſed; 3 a nation where zhat prevails, is on the 

Hh - | : | brink 
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brink of deſtruction. What degree of reſpect or ſubmiſſion {4 
due to particular religious opinions, even to thoſe that are not 
eſſential, I will not take upon me now to diſpute ; but this F 
am ſure of, that a blind confidence in temporal aftairs, agrees very 
ill with doubt in ſpirituals. A free enquirer into points of ſpe- 
culation ſhould, beyond all others, be aſhamed of a tame com- 
pliance in points of action. f e 
The #nthinking may be paſſive from deluſion, or at leaft from 
inadvertency; but the greate/# monſter and worſt criminal in 
ſociety, is a FREE-THINKING SLAVE. | 


OOo 


LETTER LXXIV. 


SELIM 70 Mirza at Iſpahan: 


From London. 
E VERY nation has ſome peculiar excellence by which it is 
— diſtinguiſhed from its neighbours, and of which without 
vanity it may boaſt : thus Italy produces the fineſt fingers; 
England the ſtouteſt 4oxers; Germany the profoundeſt theo- 


| bogians; and France is incomparable for its cooxs. This laſt 


advantage carries the palm from all the reſt; and that nation 
has great reaſon to be proud of it, as a talent of univerſal cur- 
rency; and for which all other countries do them homage : on 
this fingle perfection depends the pleaſure, the magnificence, 
the pride, nay the reputation, of every court in Europe ; with- 
out a good French cook, there is no embaſſador can poſlibly do 
his maſter's buſineſs, no ſecretary of ſtate can hold his office, 
no man of quality can ſupport his rank and dignity. A friend 
of mine, who frequently has the honour to dine at the tables of 


_ the great, for which he pays no higher price than his vote in 


filament, has ſometimes obliged me with a bill of fare, 
and (as near as he could) an eſtimate of the charge which theſe 
genteel 


LETTER LXXIV. 
genteel entertainments are attended with. I told him, that 
their dinners put me in mind of what L had heard about their 
politicks: they are artificial, umſubſtantial, and unwholeſome, but 
at the ſame time moſt uin expenſive, Sure, ſaid I, your 
great men muſt have Hgeſtion prodigiouſly ſharp. and ſtrong, to 
carry off ſuch a load of various meats as are ſerved up to them 
every day! they muſt not only be made with heads and hearts, 
but with fomachs, very different from other people! 
Not in the leaſt, anſwered he.—They ſeldom touch any of 
the dainties that are before them: thoſe dainties, like the 
women in your ſeraglios, are more intended for ornament than 
Je. There is always a plain diſh ſet in a corner, a homely joint 
of Engliſh beef or mutton, on which the maſter of the feaſt 
makes his dinner, and two or three choice friends, who are al- 
lowed to have a cut with him out of ſpecial grace and favour, 
while the reſt: are languiſhing in vain for ſuch a happineſs, and 
piddling upon ortolans and truffles. _ 5 
I have ſeen a poor country gentleman ſit down to one of theſe 
fine dinners with an extream diſlike to the French cookery; yet, 
to refuſe any 


for fear of being counted My At not darin 
thing that was offered him; but cramming and ſweating with 


the ſtruggle between his averſion and civility. | | 
Why then, faid 1, this continual extravagance ? why this 
number of victims daily ſacrificed to the dæmon of luxury? how 
is it worth a man's while to undo himſelf, haps to undo his 
country, that his board may be graced EET of perigord, 
when his gueſts had rather have the fowl from his barn-door ? 
Your compariſon of the ſeraglio will not hold; for though indeed 
there is an unneceſſary variety, yet they are not all ſerved up to 
us together; we content ourſelves with one or tuo of them at a 
meal, and reſerve the reſt for future entertainments. I con- 
cluded, with repeating to him a ſtory, which is taken out of the 
annals of our kings. 1 
Schah Abbas, at the beginning of his reign, was more lux- 
urious than became ſo great a Pines: One might have judge 
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of diſkie: at bis | 
table: ſome were ſent him from the Euphrates add Perſian gulph, 

others from the Oxus and Caſpian ſea, One day, when he gave 
a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper of the three tombs, 


was placed next to the beſt diſh of all the feaft, out of refpe& 


for the ſanctity of his office: but inſtead of falling-to, and eating 
heartily, as holy men are wont to do, he fetched a diſmal groan, 
and fell a weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at his behaviour, 


deſired him to explain it to the company: he would fain have 


been excuſed, but the ſophi ordered him, on pain of his diſplea- 
ſure, to acquaint them with the cauſe of his diſorder. 

Know then, ſaid he, O monarch of the earth, that when 1 
ſaw thy table covered in this manner, it brou bt to my mind a 
dream, or rather viſion, which was ſent me Nan the prophets 
whom I ſerve: on the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, 
I was ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, when, me- 
thought, the holy ravens of the ſanctuary bore me up on their 
wings into the air, and in a few moments conveyed me to the 
loweſt heaven, where the meſſenger of God, on whom be peace, 
was fitting in his luminous tribunal, to receive petitions from the 
earth. Around him ſtood an infinite throng of animals, of every 
ſpecies and quality, which all joined in preferring a complaint 
againſt thee, Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them wantonly and 
Rl Fr beyond what any Alt could juſtify, or as 
natural appetite demand. 

It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve of them were 
often murdered, to compoſe one diſh for the niceneſs of thy 
palate; ſome gave their tongues only, ſome their bowels, ſome 
their fat, and others their brains, or blood. In ſhort, they de- 
clared, ſuch conſtant waſte was made of them, that, unleſs a ſtop 
was put to it in time, they ſhould periſh entirely by thy gluttony. 
The prophet, hearing this, bent his brows, and ordered ſix vul- 
tures to fetch thee alive before him: they inſtantly brought thee 


to his tribunal, where he commanded thy ſtomach to be opened, 
Þ and examined. whether 1 it was bigger o or more capacious than 


_ thoſe 


thoſe of other men: when it was found to be juſt of the com- | 

mon ſize, he permitted all the animals to make repriſals on the 

body of their deſtroyer ; but before one in ten thouſand” could 

get at thee, every particle of it was devoured ; ſo ill-proportioned 

was the offender to the offence. 25 7 © | 
This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the ſophi, that he . 

would not ſuffer above one diſh of meat to be brought to his | 
table ever after. 2 Jen 


N, ονπ⏑ο‚ο D 
LETTER LXXVI. 
To IAH MoLLac. at Iſpahan. 
Py | 7 From London. 
YE 8, holy Mollac, I am more and more convinced of it; 
infidelity is certainly attended with a ſpirit of infatuation. 
The prophet hurts the' underſtandings of thoſe who refuſe to _ = 
receive his holy law; he puniſhes the hardneſs of their hearts, = 
by the depravation of their judgements. How can we other. 
wiſe account for what I have ſeen ſince my arrival among 
Chriſtians? i; . 

[ bave ſeen a people, whoſe very being depends on commerce, 
ſuffer /uxwry and the heavy load of taxes to ruin their manufac- 
tures « home, and turn the balance againſt them in foreign 
trade! 8 | 

I have ſeen them glory in the greatneſs of their wealth, when 
they are reduced every year to carry. on the expences of govern- 
ment, by robbing the very fund which is to eaſe them of a debt 
of fifty millions / VVV | | 

I have ſeen them fir out fleets, augment their forces, expreſs 
continual fears of an invaſion, and ſuffer continual depredations 
upon their merchants from a contemptible enemy, yet all the 
while hug themſelves in the notion of being bleſt with'a profound. 
and laſting peace 1 8 as | | 


4 ®; 


I have 
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a friend: the favour of thy maſter ſhines 


are committed to thy cuſtody 
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I have ſeen them wrapped up in full ſecurity, upon the 


flouriſhing ſtate of publick credit, only becauſe they had a pro. 
digious flock of paper, which now, indeed, they circulate. a; 
money; but which the firſt alarm of a calamity may, in an 
inſtant, make meer paper of again! | 
I have ſeen them conſtantly buſied in paſing laws for' the 
better regulating of their police, and never taking any cate of 
their execution: loudly declaring the abuſes of their government, 
and quietly allowing them to encreaſe! 

I have ſeen them diſtreſt for mant of hands to carry on their 
huſbandry and manufactures, yet permitting thouſands of their 
people to be deſtroyed, or rendered uſeleſs and hurtful to ſociety, 


by the abominable uſe of ſpirituous liquors / 


I have ſeen them make ſuch a proviſiom for their poor, as would 
relieve all their wants, if well applied ; and ſuffer a third part of 
them to farve, from the roguery and riot of thoſe entruſted 
with the care of them | 1 

But the greateſt of all the wonders I have ſeen, and which 
moſt of all proves their infatuation, is, that they profeſs To Main- 


TAIN LiBERTY BY CORRUPTION. | 


SGS 
LETTER LNIXVII. 
SeLIM ro Mirza at Iſpahan. 5 "oaks 
= From London. 
1 Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new dignity; I bow myſelf 

reverently before thee, not with the heart of a flatterer, but 
upon thee: he has 
raiſed thee to the right hand of his throne z the treaſures of Perſa 
if thou behaveſt thyſelf honeſtly 
and wiſely, I ſhall think thee much greater from thy advance 
ment; if otherwiſe, much louer than before. Thou haſt under- 


taken a charge very important to thy prince, and to his people; 
both are equally concerned in thy adminiſtration, both hat 


equally | 


t. t n © 
equally a right to thy fidelity. If ever thou ſhalt ſeparate their 


intereſts, if thou ſhalt ſet up the one againſt the other, know, 


it will end in the ruin of 3%. Do not imagine, that thy 


maſter will be richer by draining his ſubjects of their wealth: 


ſuch gains are irreparable loſſes ; they may ſerve a preſent ſordid 


purpoſe, but dry up the ſources of opulence for futurity. I 
would recommend to thy attention and remembrance, the lay. 
ing of a famous Engliſh zreaſurer in the happy reign of queen 
Elizabeth. I do not love, ſaid that truly able minifter, zo ſee 
the treaſury ſwell like a diſtempered ſplæen, when the other parts 
of the Nate are in a conſumption. —Be it thy care to prevent ſuch 
a decay; and, to that end, not only ſave the publick all un- 
neceſſary expence, but ſo dige and order what is needful, that 
perplexity may not ſerve to cover fraud, nor incapacity lurk be- 
hind confuſion. Rather ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs in 
the conduct of thy miniſtry, than anticipate the revenues of the 


government without an abſolute neceſſity ; for ſuch expedients 
4 of 1 


are a temporary eaſe, but a permanent deſtruction. 
In relieving the people from their taxes, let it alſo be thy 
glory to relieve them from the infinite number of zax-gatherers, 
which, far worſe than the Turkiſh or Ruſlian armies, have Har- 
raſſed and plundered our poor country. [1 
As thou art the diſtributor of the bounties of the crown, 
make them the reward of ſervice and merit; not the hire of 


paraſites and flatterers to thy maſter or Hel, 
as thou art now a - publick perſon, elevate thy mind beyond any 
private view; try to enrich the publick before thyſelf; and think 


leſs of eſtabliſhing thy family at the head of thy country, than 


of ſetting thy country at the head of Aſia. 


If thou canſt ſteadily perſevere in ſuch a conduct, thy prince 
will want hee more than thou doſt him: if thou buildeſt thy 
fortune on any other baſis, how high ſoever it may riſe, it will be 


tottering from the weakneſs of its foundation. 


He alone is a miniſter of fate, whoſe fervices are neceſſary to 


avery even in their power, 


the publick; the reſt are the creatures of caprice, and feel their 


If. But, above all, 


LET. 
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LETTER LXXVIL 


SeLIM ro Mirza at Iſpahan. 


| From London. 
14 E virtuous Abdallah is returned to England, after having 
been abſent fourteen moons. I yeſterday reſtored to him 
his lovely Zelis, the wife whom he had given me at his depar- 
ture, and whom I had treated like a fer. Nothing ever was' 
ſo moving as the ſcene, when I joined their hands again after a 
ſeparation which they had feared would prove eternal. The poſ⸗- 
ſeſſion of the fineſt woman in the world could not give me ſo 
much pleaſure as this a& of humanity and juſtice : I made two 
people happy, who deſerved it; and am ſecured of the affections 
of both to the laſt moment of their lives. When the tranſports 
of their joy were a little over, Abdallah gave me the following 
relation of all that had happened to him ſince he left us. 


The HISTORY of ABDALLAH. 


You know that I failed from England with an intent to re- 
deem my father from captivity: as ſoon as I came to Malta, 1 
went and threw myſelf at the feet of the grand maſter, beſeech- 
ing him to take the ranſom I had brought, and ſet my father 
free. „ | Per 


He anſwered me, that the perſon for whom I ſued was no 


longer in a condition to be ranſomed, being condemned to die 


the next day. I was ready to die myſelf at this account; and 
deſiring to know his offence, was informed, that, being unable 


to redeem himſelf, he was put to the oar like a common ſlave, 


without any regard to his innocence or age: that, during an en- 

gagement with a Turkiſh ſhip, he had perſuaded the other {laves 

to quit their oars, and fight againſt the Chriſtians 3 but that, 
5 5 0 . 


being; overpowered, he was: brought to Malta, and condemned 


to be broke upon the wheel, as an example to the other captives 


in the gallies: that this dreadful ſentence was to be executed 
upon him the morning after my arrival, and no ranſom could be 
m {01251125 Hf bog ns nnd Hadtl?t7 
O Heaven | ſaid I, did I: come fo far to no other purpoſe, 
but to be witneſs of the death of my wretched father, and a 


death fo full of horror? Would the waves of the ſea had fwal- 


lowed me up, before I reached this fatal and accurſed ſhore! 
O Abderamen! O my father! what avail to thee: the piety of 
thy ſon ? how ſhall I bear to take my leave of thee for ever, at 
our firſt meeting, after an abſence which ſeemed ſo long? Can 
I ſtand by, and give thee up to torments, when I flattered my- 
felf that I arrived to bring thee liberty? Alas! my preſence will 
only aggravate thy ſufferings, and make the bitterneſs of death 
r . ot vints win 1 
In this extremity, I offered the grand maſter, not only to pay 
down all the ranſom I had promiſed before, but to yield myſelf 
a voluntary ſlave, and ſerve in the gallies all my life, if Abders: 
men's might be ſpared.  _ er 939020 bag © gia 


He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, and inclined to pity 


me; but was told by a Jeſuit, who was his conftſſor, that an 


example of ſeverity was neceſſary; and that he ought to pardon 
my father on no terms but renouncing Mahometiſm, and being 
converted immediately to the church f Rome. ' - © 

No, cried I, if that is to be the price of a few unhappy years, 
it is better both of us ſhould periſh than accept them. —But can 


you, ſaid I to the prieft, who profeſs an holineſs ſuperior to other 


men, can you obſtruct the mercy of your prince, and compel 
him to deſtroy a wretched man, whoſe only crime was the natural 
love of liberty? is this your way of making converts to your faith, 
by the terror of racks and wheels, inſtead of reaſon? 
My reproaches ſignified nothing but to incenſe him, and 


4 * 
* 


quitted the palace in deſpair. I was going to the priſon, to ſee 
my father, for the firſt and laſt time, when a Turkiſh flave 


ä accoſted 
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lived very happily ſome years, till, my huſband's buſineſs 
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accoſted me, and bid me follow him. I refuſed to do it; but 
he aſſured me it was of moment to the life of Abderamen. I 
followed him, and he led me by a back way to a woman's 
apartment in the palace. I continued there till paſt midnight 
without feeing any body, in agitations not to be conceived: 
at laſt there came to me a lady richly dreſſed in the habit of 
my own country. After looking at me attentively ſome- time, 
O! Abdallah, ſaid ſhe, have you forgot Zoraide, the faſter of 
Zelis ? L 
| Theſe words ſoon brought her to my remembrance, though 
I had not ſeen her for many years: I embraced her tenderly, 
and deſired to hear what fortune had carried her to Malta. 
You know, ſaid ſhe, that my family is of the iſland of 
Cyprus, and that I was married young to a rich merchant of 
Aleppo. I had by him two children, a ſon and daughter; and 


ing him to Cyprus, I perſuaded him to let me go, and 


a viſit to my relations in that iſland. In our paflage a violent 


ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weſtward beyond the ifle of 
Candia; and before we could put into any harbour, a Malteſe 
pirate attacked us, killed my huſband, and carried me to 
Malta, My beauty touched the heart of the grand 'maſter; 
which is the more ſurprizing, as I took no pains to ſet it off, 
thinking of nothing but the loſs I had ſuftained : he bought 
me of the knight whoſe prize I was; and I thought it ſome 
comfort in miy captivity, that I was delivered from the hands 


that had been ſtained in my huſband's blood. The paſſion of 


my new lord was ſo exceſſive, that he uſed me more like a 


princeſs than a flave. He could deny me nothing I aſked him, 
and was ſo liberal, that he never approached me without a 
preſent. You ſee the pomp and magnificence in which I live: 


my wealth is great, and my power in this place ſuperior to 


any-body's. Hear then, Abdallah, what my friendſhip has 
done for you, and remember the obligation you have to me. 
I have employed all my intereſt with my lover to fave the * 
| oo 
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of Abderamen: he has conſented to it, and moreover, to fet 
him free upon the payment of the ranſom you propoſed. But, 
in recompence for the aid which I have given you, you muſt 
promiſe to aſſiſt me in an affair that will, probably, be attended 
with ſome danger. I aſſured her, there was nothing I would 
not riſque, to do the ſiſter of Zelis any ſervice. ©, 

You ſhall know, ſaid ſhe, what it is I require of you, when 
the time comes to put it in execution; till then, remain at Malta, 
and wait my orders. He 


At theſe words ſhe delivered to me a pardon under the ſeal 


of the grand maſter, and bid me carry it inſtantly to my father. 
I was ſo tranſported that I could not ſtay to thank her; I ran, 
I flew to the priſon of Abderamen, and, ſhewing the order I 
brought with me to his guards, was admitted to the dungeon 

The poor old man, 
ing I was the officer that came to carry him to the place of exe. 
cution, fainted away before I had time to diſcover to him 


either my perſon or my errand. While he lay in that ſtate of 


inſenſibility, I unbound his chains, and bore him into the open 
air, where with a good deal of difficulty he recovered. O my 


father! ſaid I to him (when I perceived that his ſenſes were re- 


turned) do you not know your fon Abdallah, who is come 
hither to fave your life, who has obtained your pardon, and re- 
deemed you from captivity ?—The ſurprize of joy that ſeized 
him in that inſtant, at my fight and words, was too fudden and 
violent for his age and weakneſs to ſupport. He ſtruggled ſome 


time to make an anſwer z but at laſt, ſtraining me in his arms, 
and muttering ſome half-formed ſounds, he ſunk down, and 


expired on my boſom. 

When I faw that he was dead, I loſt all patience, and cover- 
ing myſelf with duſt bewailed my folly, in not telling him my 
good tidings by degrees. . e 
By this time it was broad day; and the whole town, being 
informed of my affliction, was gathered about me in great 
7 | E 112 crowds. 


| expecting nothing but death, and believ- 
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erowds. The grand maſter himſelf, taking pity of me, ſent to 


tell me, that he would permit me to bear away my-father's 
body to Aleppo, and excuſe me the ranſom I had offered, fince 
death had delivered him without it. This indulgence com- 
forted me a little; and I would have embarked immediately far 
the Levant, if I had not been ſtopped by my promiſe ta Zoraide, 
Several days paſſed without my hearing any news of her. I had 
already hired a ſmall veſſel, and put on board the remains of 
Abderamen, when, late one night, I was waked out of my {leep 
by Zoraide in the habit of a man, who told me, that ſhe 
was come to chim my promife. I aſked what ſhe required 
me to do? To carry me to Aleppo, anſwered ſhe, that I may 
ſee my dear children once again, and enrich them with the 

treaſures which I have gained from the bounty of my lover. 
Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to me without them; in the midſt of 
all my] and outward pleaſure, I am tually pining for 
their 4 mother s heart is unſatisfied within N tv All it 
let me enjoy a moment's peace, till I am reſtored to them in 
my happy native land. As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe ſhewed me ſome 
bags of gold, and a caſket filled with jewels of great value. I 
muſt inſiſt, Abdallah, continued ſhe, that you ſet fail this very 
night, and take me along with you. The weather is tempeſ⸗- 
tuous, but that circumſtance will favour my eſcape; and I had 
rather venture to periſh in the ſea, than live any longer from 
my family, 281 N 1 
The ſenſe of the obligation I had to her made me conſent to 
do what ſhe deſired, how perilous ſoever it appeared to me. 
A I had a permiſſion from the grand maſter to go away as ſoon 


as I thought fit, I put to ſea that night without any hindrance} 


and the wind blowing hard off the ſhore, in a little while we 
were out of fight of Malta. The water was fo rough for two 
or three days, that we thought it impoſſible our barque could 
weather it out; but at length, the ſtorms abating, we purſued 


our voyage with; a very: fair wind, and arrived ſaſe in the port 


of Scandergon. Zoraide was tragſparted with the thought of 
es "EF | being 
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being ſo near Aleppo and her children; ſhe embraced me in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and expreſſed a gratitude for the 
ſervice I had done her far beyond what it deſerved. But how 
eat was her diſappointment and. affliction, when we were 
told by the people of Scanderoon, that the plague was at 
Aleppo, and had deſtroyed. a third part of the inhabitants ! 

Ah, wretched Zoraide | cried ſhe weeping, where are now 
all thy hopes of being bleſt in the fight of thy two children 7 
Perhaps thoſe. two children are no more ;. or, if they ſtill live, 
it is in. hourly expectation of dying with the reſt of their 


fellow - citizens. Perhaps, at this moment they begin to ſicken, 


and want the care of their mother to tend upon them, when 
they are abandoned by every other friend... | 
Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful apprehenſions, and, 
often turning her eyes towards Aleppo, gave herſelf up to all. 
the agonien of. get... ne, ir "+ 
I ſaid every thing I could think of to relieve. her; but ſhe 
would not be comforted. | 


The next. morning the. ſervants I. had put about her came 


and told me that ſhe was not to be found: they alſo brought 
me a letter, which informed me, that, not being able to endure 
the uncertainty ſhe: was in about her children, ſhe had ſtolen 
away. by night, and gone to Aleppo to ſhare their danger with 
them; that, if ſhe and her family eſcaped the ſickneſs, I 
ſhould hear from her again; but that, if they died, ſhe was re- 
ſolved .not to ſurvive them. She added, that ſhe had left me a 
box of diamonds worth two thouſand. piſtoles, being a fourth 
part of the jewels which ſhe had brought from Malta by my 
aſſiſtance. * 3 78 

You may imagine how deeply I was affected at reading this 
letter. I reſolved to ſtay at Scanderoon till I had ſome news 
of her, notwithſtanding my paſſionate deſire to return to Zelis. 
I had waited five weeks with great impatience, when we re- 


ceived accounts that the infection was ceaſed, and the commerce 


with Aleppo reſtored again. I immediately went to viſit my 
e 4 ; native 
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native town; but, alas! T had little pleaſure in the fight ef . 
after fo diſmal a calamity. My firſt enquiry was about 20. 
raide and her children. They catried me to her houſe, where 
I found her ſon, a youth of ſixteen, When I made myſar 
known to him, he fell a weeping, and told me'his mother and 
ſiſter were both dead. I very fincerely joined with him in his 
grief, and offered to reſtore to him the jewels ſhe had piven 
me. No, Abdallah, faid he, I am rich enough in what 1 
inherit from my father and Zoraide. But theſe riches cannot 
comfort me for her death, nor any time wear out of my re- 
membrance the uncommon affection which occaſioned it. 
O, Abdallah! what a mother have J loſt, and what a friend 
are you deprived of | When ſhe came hither, continued be, 
from Scanderoon, my fiſter and I believed we had ſeen a ſpirit: 
but when we found it was really Zoraide, our hearts'melted with 
tenderneſs and joy. That joy was ſoon over; for, the third day 
after her arrival at Aleppo, I found myfelf ſeized with the dif- 
temper. She never quitted my bedſide during my illneſs ; and 
to the care ſhe took of me I owed my life: but it proved fatal 
to her and my poor ſiſter, who both caught the infection by 
nurſing me; and, having weaker conftitutions, were not able to 
ſtruggle with it ſo well. My ſiſter died firſt, and Zoraide 
quickly followed: when ſhe perceived herſelf juſt expiring, the 
called me to her, and bid me endeavour to find you out at 
Scanderoon, and let you know, that ſhe bequeathed to you the 
portion ſhe had intended for my ſiſter, amounting to five thou- 
ſand pieces of gold, as to the man in the world ſhe molt 
eſteemed : ſhe added, that to you ſhe recommended me with 
her lateſt breath, imploring you to take care of me for her ſake, 
and the ſake of her ſiſter Zelis. W | 

The poor boy was not able to go on with his ſtory any 
further. I accepted the legacy, and did my utmoſt to diſcharge 
worthily the truſt conferred upon me: but my firſt care was to 
bury Abderamen with all the pomp that our cuſtoms will ad- 
mit. After ſome time ſpent in ſettling the affairs of my * 
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and my own, I took. a paſſage on board an Engliſh ſhip, and 
agived happily in London. = bY CN: 
I am now poſſeſt of a fortune that is ſufficient to maintain 
Zelis in the manner I defire, and have nothing more to-aſk of 
Heaven but an opportunity of repaying you, O Selim, the 
friendſhip and goodneſs you have ſhewn me. 

LETTER LXXIX. 

SzL1M 70 Mirza 47 Iſpahan. 


| | p From London. 
| I AM going, in the confidence of friendſhip, to give thee a 
proof of the weakneſs of human nature, and the unaccoun- 


table capriciouſneſs of our paſſions. Since I delivered up Zelis 


to her huſband, T have not enjoyed a moment's peace. Her 


beauty, which I faw without emotion while ſhe continued in 
my power, now ſhe is out of it, has fired me to that degree that 
I have almoſt loſt my reaſon. I cannot bear to ſee her in the 
poſſeſſion of the man to whom I gave her : if ſhame, if deſpair 


did not hinder it, I ſhould aſk him for her-again.—In this un- 
ealineſs and diſorder of mind, there remains but one part for 
me to take: I muſt fly from her charms and my own weakneſs, 
T muſt retire into Perſia, and endeavour by abſence, and dif- 
terent objects, to efface the impreſſions ſhe has made. Alas! 
what ſhall I find there? a ſeraglio compoſed of beautiful ſſaves, 
the mercenary proſtitutes, or reluftant viftims, to grofs and ty-- 
rannical luſt, What rational commerce can I hope for with 
theſe, what true affection, what ſolid peace, what heart-felt de- 
abr? But were Zelis my wife, in ſuch a wife I ſhould find 
the moſt exdeared, moſt pleafing, moſt faithful friend. All 
the precautions of Eaſtern jeaſouſy would then be unneeeſſary: 
thoſe wretched precautions, which, while they bar the door 
againſt diſhonour, ſhut out eſteem, the life of friendſhip, and 


con- 
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| PERSIAN LETTERS. 
confidence, the ſoul of love. Thou wilt be ſurprized at my 
talking thus; but what I feel for Zelis, and what hate 
in England, has overcome my native prefucices: I have en 
here wives, over whoſe conduct, though perfectly free, relipmn, 
Honour, and love, are ſtricter guards than legions of eunuchs t 
walls of braſs: I have ſeen, by conſequence, much happier bu, 
bands than any Perſian can poſſibly be. We will diſcourſe on 
this ſubje& more fully when J am with thee; and it will be my 
greateſt pleaſure, to try to remove out of thy mind all thoſe pre. 
poſſeſſions of which my own has been cured by my abode in 
this country. If I bring thee home trutb, I am ſure thou 
wilt think that I have travelled to better purpole, than if I came 
back fraught with the gold of Peru, or the diamonds of Gol. 
conda. I have more than compleated the four years ſtay 1 
propoſed making in England; and am now determined to pak 
through France as far as Marſeilles, and embark from thence 
for the Levant, as ſoon as the buſineſs with which I am 
charged on the part of ſome of my friends, with the Turkey 
merchants there, will permit. It is my fixed reſolution to 

away without giving Zelis the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of 
my departure: Abdallah ſhall never know that I am his r‘, 
it would take too much from the character of a friend. Thou 
art the only one to whom I dare confide my folly ; and finceit 
has hurt nobody but myſelf, I hope thou wilt rather pity than 


EEE ee ++ 
LETTER LXXX. 
BzL1M t Mirza at Iſpahan. 5 
| From London. 


JF AM juſt on the * of leaving England; Abdallah and 
Zelis have received my adieus; the combat is paſt; my re: 


ſolutions ſtrengthen, and thou mayeſt expect ere long to ſee thy 
friend, with a ind a good deal altered by his travels, * 


. L ET T ER LXXX. 
Jeart which to thee, to his country, and to his duty, is till zhe 
4 It would be unjuſt and ungrateful in me to quit 2518 ifand, 
Vyithout expreſſing a very high eſteem of the good ſenſe, fincerity, 
and good. nature, I have found among be Engliſh : to theſe qua- 
lities I might alfo add politeneſi, which certainly they have as 
good a title to as any of zbeir neighbours; but I am afraid that 
this accompliſhment has been acquired too much at the expence 
of other virtues more folid and eſſential. Of their induſtry, their 
commerce is a proof; and for their va/our, let their enemies de- 
clare it. Of their faults I will at preſent ſay no more, but that 


many of them are newly introduced, and ſo contrary to the genius 


of the people, that one would hope they might be eaſily rooted 
out. They are undoubtedly, all circumſtances conſidered, a 
very great, a very powerful, and happy nation; but how long 
they ſhall continue ſo, depends entirely on the pre/ervation of their 
liberty. To the conſtitution of their government alone are attached 
all theſe bleſſings and advantages: ſhould ht ever be depraved 


or corrupted, they muſt expect to become the moſt contemprible 


and moſt unhappy of mankind. For what can ſo much aggravate 
the wretchedneſs of an oppreſſed and ruined people, as the re- 
membrance of former freedom and profperity ? All the images 
and traces of their liberty, which it is probable no change will 
quite deſtroy, muſt be a perpetual reproach and torment to them, 
for having ſo degenerately parted with their birth-right.. And 
if ſlavery is to be endured, where is the man that would not ra- 
ther chuſe it under the warm ſun of Agra or Iſpahan, than in 
the Northern climate of England? | 
I have therefore taken my leave of my friends here, with this 
affectionate, well-meant advice, That they. ſhould vigilantly 
watch over their conſtitution, and guard it by thoſe ſtrong bul- 
warks which alone are able to ſecure it, a firm union of all 
boneft men, juſtice upon publick offenders, national and private 
frugality, ü ) of cog FOeun a 
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IN a late converſation we had together upon the ſubject of 

the Chriſtian religion, I told you, that, beſides all the proofs 
of it which may be drawn from the prophecies of the Old Teſta- 
ment, from the neceſſary connexion it has with the whole fy1- 
tem of the Jewiſh religion, from the miracles of Chrift, and 
from the evidence given of his reſurrection by all the other 
32 , I thought the converſion and the apoſtleſhip of St. Paul 


9 


alone, duly conſideted, was of itſelf a demonſtration ſufficient 


to prove Chriſtianity to be a divine revelatio . 
As you ſeemed to think that ſo compendious a proof might 
be of uſe to convince thoſe unbelievers that will not attend to 
a longer ſeries of arguments, I have thrown together the rea- 
ſons upon which 1 ſupport that propoſitfbn.. = 
In the xxvith chapter of the Acts of the Apoſtles, writ by a 
cotemporary author, and a companion of St. Paul in preaching 
the goſpel, as appears by the book itſelf, ch. xx. ver. 6. 13, 
14. chap. xxvii. ver. 1, &@c. St. Paul is faid to have given him- 
{elf this account of his converſion and preaching, to king Agrippa, 
and Feſtus the Roman governor : * My manner of life from mY 
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© the way a light from heayen, aboye the brightneks of the 


OBSERVATIONS ON, THE CONVERSION 
« youth, which was, at the firſt, among mine own nation at Je. 
ruſalem, know all the Jews, which knew me from the begin- 
ning (if they would teſtify); that after the ſtricteſt ſect of gur 
© region, Elived a Phariſee. And now I fland'andam jidgeg 
for the hope of the promiſe made by God unto our fatheg: 
© unto which promiſe our twelve tribes, inſtantly ſerving God 
day and night, hope to come; for which hope ſake, king 
Agrippa, I am accuſed by the Jews. Why ſhould it he 
thought a thing incredible with you, that God ſhould raiſe the 
dead? I verily thought with myſelf, that I ought to domany 


—— y_ | >. 


things contrary to the name © Jeſus of Nazareth! Which 


thing I alſo did in ena and many of the ſaints did! 
* ſhut up in priſon, having received authority from the, chief 
* prieſts; and when they were put to death, I gave my voice 
« againſt them. AndI RIES them oft in every, ſyna 
and compelled them to blaſpheme ; and being e Ba — | 
© mad againſt them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange cities, | 
* Whereupon, as I went to Damaſcus with authority and com- 
* miſſion from the chief prieſts, at mid- day, o king, I fawn 


» 


* ſhining round about me, and them which journeyed'withme. 
And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
| enn FS 181 Ne . Der 
1 ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying, in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, 
Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me? It is hard for thee to kick 


©, apainſt the pricks. And I ſaid, Who art thou, Lord ? And 


© he ſaid, I am Jeſus whom thou perſecuteſt. But riſe, ſtand 
upon thy feet; for I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to 
© make thee a miniſter, and a witneſs both of thoſe things which 
thou haſt ſeen, and of thoſe things in the which I will appear 
* unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from. the 
* Gentiles, unto whom I now ſend thee, to open their eyes, an 

* to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the power of 
© Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveneſs of fins, and 
*- inheritance among them which are ſanctified by faith that 1s 
© in me. Whereupon, o king Agrippa, I was not dine 


* 
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« the heavenly viſion: but ſhewed firſt unto them of Damaſcus, 

and at Jeruſalem, and throughout all the coaft of Judea, and. 

© to the Gentiles, that they ſhould repent and turn to God, and. 

do works meet for repentance. For theſe. cauſes the Jews 

caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. Having 

therefore obtained help of God, I continue unto this day wit- 

« nefling both to ſmall and great, ſaying none other things than 

« thoſe which Moſes. and the prophets did ſay ſhould come: 

© ſhould riſe from the dead, and ſhould ſhew light to the people, 

© and to the Gentiles. And as he thus ſpake for himſelf, Feſtus | 

« ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beſide thyfelf; much 

learning doth make thee mad. But he ſaid, I am not mad, 

© moſt noble Feſtus, but ſpeak. forth the words of truth and 

© ſoberneſs. For the king knoweth of theſe things, before whom | 

© alſo I ſpeak freely; for I am perſuaded that none of 'theſe 

© things are hidden from him; for the thing was not done in a 

corner. King Agrippa, believeſt thou the prophets? I know 

© that thou believeſt.— Then Agrippa faid unto Paul, Almoſt 

thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian. - And Paul faid, I would 

to God that not only thou, but alſo all that hear me this day, 

© were both almoſt and altogether ſuch as I am, except theſe 

bonds. In another chapter of the ſame book he 0. ſub+ A xxii. 


10, 11, 12, 


ſtance the ſame account to the Jews, adding theſe furtiſer parti- 3. 14 15. 
culars: And I faid, What ſhall I do, Lord? And the Erd faid ** 

© unto me, Ariſe, and go into Damaſcus, and there it ſhall be told 

* thee of all things which are appointed for thee to do. And 

when I could not ſee for the glory of thatdight, being led by 

the hand of them that were with me, I came into Damaſcus. 

And one Ananias, adevout man. according to the law, having : 

a good report of all the Jews that dwelt there, came unto me, | 
and ſtood, and ſaid unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy fight; 
and the ſame hour I looked up upon him. And he ſaid, The 

* God of our fathers hath choſen thee, that thou ſhould'ſt know 

his will, and fee that juſt ont, and ſhould'ſt hear the voice of 


© his 


* 
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. © his mouth. For thou ſhalt be his witneſs unto all men of - 
what thou haſt ſeen and heard. And now why turrieſt thou? 
« Ariſe, and be baptized,” and waſh Oy thy fi calling on 
the name of the Lord. r 10} 30217 ien 
In the ixth chapter of the fame winks the author of it relates 
the ſame ſtory, with ſome other circumſtances not mentioned 
att ix. 12. in theſe accounts: as, that Saul i d vi/or Jaw Ananiag' before 
he came to him, coming in, and putting his hand upon bin that | 
he might receive his fight. And that wh Ananias had'f x 
to him, immediately there fell from bis eyes as it had been feales, 
ver. 18. * And agreeably to all theſe accounts, St. Paul thus ſpeaks 
of himſelf in the epiftles he wrote to the ſeveral churelles he 
planted; the authenticity of which cannot be'doubted-without 
overturning all rules, by which the authority and WIE 
of any writings can be proved, or confirmed. 
o % To the Galatians he Ade * F certify yu, decke that th 
is, 16. © © poſpe] which was preached by me is not after man, For ! 
neither received of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
« revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. For ye have heard of my conver: 
fation in time paſt in the Jews religion, how that beyond 
meaſure I perſeeuted the church of God, and wafted it. And 
* profited in the Jews: religion/above inany mine equals in my 
on nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the tradi- 
© tions of my fathers. But Whetv it pleaſed God, who ſepa- 
rated me from my mother's womb, and called me by his grace, 
to reveal his fon in me, that I might preach him among the 
© heathen, immediately „ fleſh and blood, &c. 
roi u. To the Philippians he If any other man thinketh 
* that he hath whereof he might truſt in the fleſh, 1 
more: eircumeiſed the be day, of the ſtock of Hrael, 
© of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
= © As touching the law, a Phariſee; concerning zeal, per- 
f ſecuting the ehureh 3 touching the righteoufneſs wich i 
© in the law, blamelel. But what things. were: gain to me, 
« © thoſe I counted loſs for Chriſt. Y eazdoubk ſs; and I _ 
. 


AND APOꝶSTLES HIP OF ST. PAUL. 71237 
all things but loſs for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Chriſt Jeſus my Lord, for whom I have ſuffered the loſs of all 
things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Chriſt.” 

And in his epiſtle to Timothy he writes thus: I thank: Tin. 3 
« Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he * © 
counted me faithful, putting me into the miniſtry, who was 
before a blaſphemer, and a perſecutor, and injurious; but I 
obtained mercy, becauſe I did it ignorantly in unbelief. 

In other epiſtles he calls himſelf an apoſtle by the will of 6% * * 
God, by the commandment of God our ſaviour, and Lord Jeſus Tin. 1. 
Chriſt ;—and an apoſtle, not of men, neither by men, but by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and God the father, who raiſed him from the dead. All 
which implies ſome miraculous call that made him an apoſtle. 

And to the Corinthians he ſays, after enumerating many ap- i Co. xs. l. 
pearances of Jeſus after; his reſurrection, And laſt of all he 
© was ſeen of me alſo, as one born out of due time. 5 

Now it muſt of neceſſity be, that the perſon atteſting theſe 
things of himſelf, and of whom they are related in ſo authentick 
a manner, either was an impoſtor, who ſaid what he knew to 
be falſe with an intent to deceive z or he was an enthuſiaſt, who 
by the force of an over-heated imagination impoſed on himſelf; 
or he was deceived by the fraud of others, and all that he faid 
muſt be imputed to the power of that deceit 3 or what he de- 
clared to have been the cauſe of his converſion, and to have hap- 
pened in conſequence of it, did all really happen, and therefore 
the Chriſtian religion is a divine revelation” EW 

Now that he was not an impoſtor, who ſaid what he knew 
do be falſe with an intent to deceive, I ſhall endeavour to prove, 
by ſhewing that he could have no rational motives to undertake 
ſuch an impoſture, nor could have poſſibly carried it on with 
any ſucceſs by the means we know he employed. N 

Firſt then, the inducement to ſuch an impoſture muſt have 
been one of theſe two, either the hope of advancing himſelf by 
it in his temporal intereſt, credit, or power; or the gratifica- 
tion of ſome of his paſſions under the authority of it, and by 
te means it afforded, © © 2 


Ll Now 
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Now theſe were the circumſtances in which gt. Paul de 
clared his converſion to the faith of Chriſt Jeſus. That Jeſus 
who called himſelf the Mefhah, and Son of God; notwith. 
ſtanding the innocence and holineſs of his life, notwithftanding 
the miracles by which he atteſted his miſſion, had been cruci. 
fied by the Jews as an impoſtor and blaſphemer, Which ctucl. 
fixion not only muſt (humanly fpeaking) have intimidated 
others from following him, or eſpoufing his doctrines, but ſerved * 
to confirm the Jews in their opinion that he could not bettheir, | 
promiſed Meſſiah, who according to all their prejudices was 
not to ſuffer in any manner, but to reign. triumphant forever 
here upon earth. His apoſtles indeed, though at firſt they ap- 
peared to be terrified by the death of their maſter, and diſap- 
pointed in all their hopes, yet had ſurpriſingly recovered their 
ſpirits again, and publickly taught in his name, declaring him 
to be riſen from the grave, and confirming that miracle by many 
they worked, or pretended to work, themſelves. But the chief | 
prieſts and rulers among the Jews were ſo far from being con- 
'verted either by their words or their works, that they had begun a 

ſevere perſecution againſt them, put ſome to death, impriſoned | 
others, and were going on with infatiable rage againſt the 


himſelf a Phariſee, bred up at the feet of Gamaliel, one of the 
chief of that ſe&; nor was he content in the heat of his zeal 
with perſecuting the Chriſtians who were at Jeruſalem, but, 
Ads is. 1, 2. breathing out threatning and ſlaughter againſt the diſciples of ile 
Lord, went unto the high prieſt, and defired of him letters to Da- 
* maſcus to the ſynagogues, that if be found any of ibis wi), 
' whether they were men or women, he might bring them bound i 


__ 2. Jergſalem. His requeſt was complied with, and be went to Bo- 


maſeus with authority and commiſſion from the high prieſt. At 
"this inſtant of time, and under theſe circumſtances, did he 
become a diſciple of Chriſt. What could be his motives to'take 
ſuch a part? was it the hope of increaſing his wealth? The | 
certain conſequence of his taking that part was not only n N 


of all chat he had, but of all hopes of acquiring more. Thoſe 
whom he left, were the diſpoſers of wealth, of dignity, of power 
in Judza: thoſe whom he went to, wete indigent men, oppreſſed 
and kept down from all means of improving their fortunes. They 
among them who had more than the reft, ſhared what they had 
with their brethren, but with this aſſiſtance the whole commu- 
nity was hardly ſupphed with the neceſſaries of life; and even 
in churches he afterwards planted himſelf, which were much 
more wealthy than that of Jeruſalem; ſo far was St. Paul from 


| availing himſelf of their charity, or the veneration they had 


for him, in order to draw that wealth to himſelf, that he often 
refuſed to take any part of it for the neceſſaries of life. 
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Thus he tells the Corinthians, Even unto this preſent hour Cor. . . 


© we both hunger and thirft, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place, and labour, working 
with our own hands. r 
In another epiſtle he writes to them, Behold the third time Cor. ii. 14. 
© I am ready to come to you, and I will not be burthenſome to 
© you, for I ſeek not yours, but you; for the children ought not 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the children. 


To the Theſſalonians he ſays, As we were allowed of God; b. 


5, 6. 9. 


to be put in truſt with the goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as 
pleaſing men, but God, which trieth our hearts. For neither 
at any time uſed we ing words, nor a cloak of covetouſ- 
* neſs, God is witneſs; nor of men ſought we glory, neither 
of you, nor yet of others, when we might have been burthen- 
* ſome, as the apoſtles of Chriſt. For ye remember, brethren, 
our labour and travel: for labouring night and day, becauſe 
we would not be chargeable to any of you, we preached unto 


* you the goſpel of God.* And again, in another letter to 2Theni.s. 


them, he repeats the fame teſtimony of his diſintereſtedneſs: 
* Neither did weeat any man's bread for nought, but wrought 
* with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
* Chargeable to any of you.” And when he took his farewel of 
the church of Epheſus, to whom he foretold that they mw 
| LI2 . 
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of all things unta this day. Vet he went on as zealouſly as be 
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ſee him no. more, he gives this teſtimony of himſelf, aud 1 * . 
s ſilver, 


to them for the truth of it: I have coveted no man 


©. or gold, or apparel. Yea, you yourſelves know, that theſe 
© hands have miniftered unto my neceſſities, and to them that 
« were with me.” It is then evident both from the ſtate of the 
church when St. Paul firſt came into it, and from his behaviour 
afterwards, that he had no thoughts of increaſing his wealth b 
becoming a Chriſtian 3 whereas, by continuing te be their 
enemy, he had almoſt certain hopes of making his fortune, by 
the favour of thoſe who were at the head of 5 ſtate, 
to whom nothing could more recommend him than the zeal 
that he ſhewed in that perſecution. As to-credit or reputation, 
that too lay all on the fide he forſooæ. The ſect he embraced 
was under the greateſt and moſt univerſal contempt- of any 
then in the world. The chiefs and leaders of it were men of 
the loweſt birth, education, and rank. They had no one ad- 

vantage of parts or learning, or other human endowments, to 
recommend them. The doctrines they taught were contrary 
to thoſe, . which they who were accounted the viſeſt and the 
moſt knowing of their nation profeſſed. The wonderful works 


that they did, were either imputed to magick or to impoſture, 


The very author and head of their faith had been condemned 
as a criminal, and died on the croſs between two thieves.: Could 
the diſciple of Gamaliel think he ſhould gain any creditor repu- 
tation by becoming a teacher in a college of fiſhermen ? could 
he flatter himſelf, that either in or out of Judza the doctrines 
he taught could do him any honour ? No, he knew very well 
that the preaching Chriſt crucified was a ſiumbling-block to the 
Fews, and to the Greeks. fooliſhneſs. He aſterwards found by 


experience, that in all parts. of the world, contempt was the 


portion of whoever engaged in preaching a myſtery ſo unpala- 


table to the world, to all its paſſions and pleaſures, and ſo ime- 


concileable to the pride of human reaſon. We are made (lays 
he to the Corinthians) as the filth of the world, the offscourmg 


ſet 
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ſet out, and was not aſbamed * goſpel of Chriſi. Certainly then 
the deſire of glory, the ambition of making. to himſelf a great. 
name, was not his motive to embrace Chriſtianity, Was it then 
the love of power? power! over whom? over a flock of ſheep 
driven to the ſlaughter, op arg; himſelf had been mur- 
dered a little before. All he could hope from that power was 
to be marked out in a particular: manner for the. ſame-knife, 
which he had ſeen ſo bloodihi drawn againft them. Could he 
expect more mercy from the chief prieſts and the rulers, than 
they had- ſhewn to Jeſus himſelf? would not their anger be 
probably fiercer againſt the dgſerter and betrayer of their cauſe, 
than againſt any other of the apoſtles? was power over ſo mean 
and deſpiſed a ſett of men worth the attempting with ſo much 
danger? But ftill it may be ſaid, there are ſome natures ſo fond. 
of power, that they will court it at any riſk, and be pleaſed with 
it even over the meaneſt. Let us ſee then what power St. Paul 
aſſumed over the Chriſtians. Did he pretend to-any: ſuperiority. 
over the other apoſtles? No; he declared himſelf be leaſt of Thr 4. &. 
them, and leſi than the leaſt of all ſaints. Even in the churches 
he planted himſelf, he never pretended to any primacy or power 
above the other apoſtles: nor would he be regarded any other- 
wiſe by them, than as the inſtrument to them of the grace of 

God, and preacher of the goſpel, not as the head of a ſect. To 
the Corinthians he writes in theſe words: Now this Liay, that. Cor . 14 
© every one of you faith, I am of Paul, and L of Apollos, and. 
© I of. Cephas, and I of Chriſt, Is Chriſt divided? was Paul 
* crucified for you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ?”- 
And-1rr another place, Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, : Cor. if. 5. 
* but miniſters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to. 
* every man fon we preach.not ourſelves, but Chriſt. Jeſus. the. Co. is. g. 
Lord, and ourſelves. your ſervants for Jeſus ſake. 
All the authority he exerciſed over them was purely of a ſpi- 
ritual nature, tending to their inſtruction and edification, without. 
any mixture of that civil dominion in which alone an impoſtor 
can find his account. Such was the dominion acquired and 2 

Kb CICIICE. 
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Rom. xlii. 


ORSERVATIONS ON THE CONVERSION © 
erciſed throvgh the pretence of divine inſpiration, by many ans 
cient legiſlators; by Minos, Radamanthus, Triptolemaus,” Ly. 
curgus, Numa, Zaleucus, Zoroaſter, Zamolxis, nay even. by 


Pythagoras, who joined legiſlation to his philoſophy, and, like 


the others, pretended to miracles. and revelations from God, ta 
give a more venerable ſanction to the laws he preſcribed. - Such, 
in later times, was attained by Odin among the Goths, by Ma- 
homet among the Arabians, by Mango Copac among the Pe- 
ruvians, by the Sofi family among the Perſians, and that of the 
Xeriffs among the Moors. To ſuch a dominion did alſo aſpine 
the many falſe Mefſiahs among the Jews. In ſhort, a ſpiritual 
authority was only defired as a foundation for temporal power, 
or as the ſupport of it, by all theſe pretenders to divine inſpi- 
rations, and others whom hiſtory mentions, in different ages and 
countries, to have uſed the ſame arts. But St. Paul innovated 
nothing in government or civil affairs; he meddled not with le- 


giſlation, he formed no commonwealths, he raiſed no ſeditions, 


he affected no temporal power. Obedience to their rulers was 
the doctrine he taught to the churches he planted, and what he 
taught he practiſed himſelf ; nor did he uſe any of thoſe ſoothing 
arts by which ambitious and cunning men recommend them- 
ſelves to the favour of thoſe whom they endeavour to ſubjeR to- 
their power. Whatever was wrong in the diſciples under his 


care he freely reproved, as it became a teacher from God, of 


which numberleſs inſtances are to be found in all his epiſtles. 
And he was as careful of them when he had left them, as while 
he reſided among them; which an impoſtor would hardly have 


been, whoſe ends were centered all in himſelf, This is the 


Phil. ii. 12. 


manner in which he writes to the Philippians: * Wherefore, 


© my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not in my preſence 
only, but now much more in my abſence, work out your own 
* ſalvation with fear and trembling.” — And a little after 
he adds the cauſe why he intereſted himſelf ſo much in 
Piil. ü. 15, their conduct, that ye may be blameleſs and harmleſs, the 


0, { | 0 i . 
ons of God in the midſt of a crooked and perverſe nation, 


among 


-. 
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among whom ye ſhine as lights in the world, holding forth 
the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Chriſt, that 
I have not run im vain, neither laboured in vain, Yea, and 
« if I be offered up'on the facrifice and ſervice of your faith, .I 
« joy and rejoice with you all.” Are theſe the words of an im- 
poſtor defiring nothing but temporal power? No, they are evi- 
dently written by one who looked beyond the bounds of this 
life. But it may be ſaid, that he affected at leaſt an abſolute ſpi- 
ritual power over the churches he formed, I anſwer, he preached 
Chriſt Jeſus, and not himſelf. Chriſt was the head, he only the 
miniſter, and for ſuch only he gave himſelf to them. He called 
thoſe who aſlifted him in preaching the goſpel, his /e//ow- 
labourers and fellow-fervants. fig 5 1 
So far was he from taking any advantage of a higher education, 
ſuperior learning, and more uſe of the world, to claim to him- 
ſelf any ſupremacy above the other apoſtles, that he made light 
of all thoſe attamments, and declared, that he came not with 
excellency of ſpeech, or of wiſdom, but determined to know 
nothing among thoſe. he converted {ave Jeſus Chriſt, and bim 
crucified. And the reaſon he gave for it was, that their faith 
ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power of God, 
Now this conduct put him quite on a level with the other apo- 
files, who knew Jefus Chriſt as well as he, and had the power 
of God going along with their preaching in an equal degree of 
virtue and grace, But an impoſtor, whoſe aim had been power, 
would have acted a contrary part; he would have availed bim- 
ſelf of all thoſe advantages; he would have extolled them as 
highly as poſſible; he would have ſet up himſelf, by virtue of 
them, as head of that ſe& to which he acceded, or at leaſt of 
the proſelytes made by himſelf. This is no more than was done 
by every philoſopher who formed a ſchool; much more was iz 
natural in one who propagated a new religion. 
We ſee that the biſhops of Rome have claimed to themſelves 
2 primacy, or rather a monarchy, over the whole Chriſtian 
Church. If st. Paul had been actuated by the ſame luſt of do- 
minion, it was much eaſier for him to have ſucceeded in ſuch an 
attempt. 
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attempt. It was much eaſier for him to make himſelf head of 
a few poor mechanicks and fiſhermen, whoſe ſuperior he had 
always been in the eyes of the world, than for the biſhops'of 
Rome to reduce thoſe of Ravenna or Milan, and other great 
metropolitans, to their obedience. Beſides the oppoſition they 
met with from ſuch potent antagoniſts, they were obliged to 
ſupport their pretenſions in direct contradiction to thoſe ver 
ſcriptures which they were forced to ground them upon, and to 
the indiſputable practice of the whole Chriſtian church for many 
centuries. Theſe were ſuch difficulties as required the utmoſt 
abilities and {kill to ſurmount. But the firſt preachers of the 
goſpel had eaſier means to corrupt a faith not yet fully known, 
and which in many places could only be known by what they ſe. 
verally publiſhed themſelves. It was neceſſary indeed, while they 
continued together, and taught the ſame people, that they ſhould 
agree; otherwiſe the credit of their ſe& would have been over. 
thrown : but when they ſeparated, and formed different churches 
in diſtant countries, the ſame neceſſity no longer remained. 

It was in the power of St. Paul to model moſt of the churches 
he formed, fo as to favour his own ambition : for he preached 
the goſpel in parts of the world where no other ap_ had 
been, where-Chriſt was not named till he brought the knowledge 

Rom. xv. 20. Of him, avoiding 0 build upon another man's foundation. Now 
had he been an impoſtor, would. he have confined himſelf 
to juſt the ſame goſpel as was delivered by the other apoſtles, 
where he had ſuch a latitude to preach what he pleaſed without 
contradiction? would he not have twiſted and warped the doc- 
trines-of Ohriſt to his own ends, to the particular uſe and ex- 
pediencyof his own followers, and to the peculiar ſupport and in- 
creaſe of his own power? That this was not done by St. Paul, or by 
any other of the apoſtles, in ſo many various parts of the world 
as they travelled into, and in churches ablalnely under their 

own firedion; that the'goſpel preached by them all ſhould be 


one and the ſame, * the doQrines agreeing in every particular, 
EE ET without 
* If any one imagines that he ſees any Aifference between the doctrines of St. James and St. Pal, 


_ << ncerning juſtification by faith or by works, let him read Mr. Locke's excellent comment upon — 
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without any one of them attributing more to himſelf than he 
did to the others, or eſtabliſhing any thing even in point of order or 


diſcipline different from the reſt, or more advantageous to his own 
intereſt, credit, or power, is a moſt ſtrong and convincing proof of 


their not being impoſtors, but acting entirely by divine inſpiration. 

If then it appears that St. Paul had nothing to gain by 
taking this part, let us conſider, on the other hand, what he 
gave up, and what he had reaſon to fear. He gave up a for- 


tune which he was then in a fair way of advancing. He gave 


up that reputation Which he had acquired by the labours and 
ſtudies of his whole life, and by a behaviour which had been 
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blameleſs, touchingetbe rigbteouſneſt which is in the law. He F ii. 6. 


gave up his friends, - his relations, and family, from whom he 
eſtranged and baniſhed himſelf for life. He gave up that re- 


ligion which he had profued in above many of his equals in his Gali. 14. 


own nation, and thoſe traditions of bis fathers, which be had been 
more exceedingly zealous of. How hard this ſacrifice was to a 
man of his warm temper, and above all men to a Jew, is worth 
conſideration, That nation is known to have been more te- 
nacious of their religious opinions than any other upon the face 
of the earth. The ſtricteſt and proudeſt ſe& among them was 
that of the Phariſees, under whoſe diſcipline St. Paul was bred. 
The departing therefore ſo ſuddenly from their favourite tenets, 


epiſtles of the latter; or let him only conſider theſe words in the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, c. iv. 
ver. 27. But 1 keep under my body, and bring it into ſubjefion, left by any means, when I hawe preached to 
others, I myſelf ſhould be a caft-away. | — 5 | 
If St. Paul had believed, or taught, that faith without works was ſufficient to ſave a diſciple of Chriſt, 
to what purpoſe did he keep under bis body, fince his ſalvation was not to depend upon that being ſubject 
to the power of his reaſon, but merely upon the faith he profefſed ? His faith was firm, and fo ſtrongly 
| founded upon the moſt certain. oonviction, that he had no reaſon to doubt its continuance ; how could he 
then think it poſſible, that while he retained that /aving faith, he might nevertheleſs be a caſt aun? 
or if he had ſuppoſed that his election and calling was of ſuch a nature, as that it irre//:bly impelled him to 
good, and reſtrained him from evil, how could he expreſs any fear, leſt the luſt of his body ſhould pre- 
vent his ſalvation? can ſuch an apprehenſron:be made to agree with the notions of abſolute predeſtiaation 
aſcribed by ſome to St. Paul? He could have no doubt that the grace of God had been given to him in the 
| moſt extraordinary manner; yet we ſee, that he thought his cleclion was not fo certain, but that he might 
fall from it again through the natural prevalence of bodily appetites, if not duly. reſtrained by his own 
2 This fingle paſſage is a full anſwer, out ot the mouth of St. Paul himſelf, to all the 
. miſtakes that hay 


e been. made of his. meaning in ſome obſcure expreſſions concerning grace, election, and 
Juſtification, * | : 


Mm . renouncing 
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renouncing their pride, and from their diſciple becoming their 
adverſary, was a moſt difficult effort for one to make, ſo nurſed 
up in the eſteem of them, and whoſe early prejudices were ſo 
ſtrongly confirmed by all the power of habit, all the authority 
of example, and all the allurements of honour and intereſt, 
Theſe were the ſacrifices he had to make in becoming a Chrif- 
tian: let us now ſee what inconveniencies he had to fear: the 
implacable vengeance of thoſe he deſerted ; that ſort af con. 
tempt which is hardeſt to bear, the contempt of thoſe whoſe 
good opinion he had moſt eagerly ſought; and all thoſe other 
complicated evils which he deſcribes in his ſecond epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, chap. xi. Evils, the leaſt of which were enough 
to have frighted any impoſtor even from the moſt hopeful and: 
profitable cheat. But where the advantage propoſed bears no- 
proportion to the dangers incurred, or the miſchiefs endured, 
he muſt be abſolutely out of his ſenſes who will either engage 
in an impoſture, or, being engaged, perſevere. | 

Upon the whole then I think I have proved that the defire 
of wealth, of fame, or of power, could be no motive to make 
St. Paul a convert to Chriſt; but that on the contrary. he muſt 
have been checked by that defire, as well as by the juſt appre- 
henſion of many inevitable and inſupportable evils, from taking 
a part ſo contradictory to his paſt life, to all the principles he 
had imbibed, all the habits he had contraRed.. It only re- 

mains to be enquired whether the gratification of any other 
paſſion under the authority of that religion, or by the means it 
aftorded, could be his inducement. | 

Now that there have been ſome impoſtors who have pre- 
tended to revelations from God, meerly to give a looſe to irre- 
gular paſſions, and to ſet themſelves free from all reſtraints of 
government, law, or morality, both ancient and modern hiſtory >? 
ſhews. But the doctrine preached by St. Paul is abſolutely 

$eparticalary contrary to all ſuch deſigns. His writings breathe nothing but 


Wt ſtricteſt morality, obedience to magiſtrates, order and go- 
Tr vernment, with the utmoſt abhorrence of all licentiouſneſs, 


| idlenels, 
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idleneſs, or looſe behaviour, under the cloak of religion. We MN 
no where read in his works that ſaints are above moral ordi- 1 I 
nances ; that dominion or property is founded in grace; that | 
there is no difference in moral actions; that any impulſes of the 
mind are to direct us againſt the light of our reaſon and the 
laws of nature; or any of thoſe wicked tenets from which the 
peace of ſociety has been diſturbed, and the rules of morali 
have been broken, by men pretending to act under the ſanction 
of a divine revelation. Nor does any part of his life, either 
before or after his converſion to Chriſtianity, bear any mark of 
a libertine diſpoſition, As among the Jews, ſo among the 
Chriſtians, his converſation and manners were blameleſs. Hear 
the appeal that he makes to the Theſſalonians upon his doQrine 
and behaviour among them: our exhortation was © not of deceit : 1 
© nor of uncleanneſe, nor in guile: ye are witneſſes, and God A 
* alſo, how Holily, and juſtly, and unblameably we behaved | 
« ourſelves among you that believe. And to the Corinthians Them. 20. 
he ſays, We have wronged no man, we have corrupted no 2 Cri. 
man, we have defrauded no man. 7g i- 12, and 

It was not then the deſire of gratifying any irregular paſſion, © * 
that could induce St. Paul to turn Chriſtian, any more than the 
hope of advancing himſelf, either in wealth, or reputation, or 
power. But ſtill it is poſſible ſome men may ſay (and I would leave 
no imaginable. obje&ion unanſwered), that though St. Paul could 
have no ſelfiſh or interefted view in undertaking ſuch an impoſ- 

ture, yet for the ſake of its moral doctrines he might be inclined 
to ſupport the Chriſtian faith, and make uſe of ſome pious frauds 
to advance a religion, which, though erroneous and falſe in its 


* Tf St. Paul had held any ſecret doctrines, or Eſoterick (as the philoſophers call them), we ſhould 
have probably found them in the letters he wrote to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, his boſom-friends, 
and diſciples, But both the theological and moral doctrines are exactly the ſame in them as thoſe he wrote 
to the churches, A very ſtrung preſumptive proof of his being no impoſtor ! Surely, had he been one, 
he would have given ſome hints in theſe private letters of the cheat they were carrying on, and ſome 
ſecret directions to turn it to ſome worldly purpoſes of one kind or another, But no ſuch thing is to be 
found in any one of them. The ſame Adee dd holy, and divine ſpirit breathes in all theſe, as in 


the other more publick epiſtles, ep ; - 
Mm 2 cheological 
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theological tenets, and in the facts upon which it was grounded. 
Was in ft precepts and influence beneficial to mae, * 

Nov it is true that ſome good men in the Heathen world have 
both pretended to divine revelations, and introduced or ſupported 
religions they knew to be falſe, under a notion of publick 
utility: but beſides that this practice was built upon maxim 
diſclaimed by the Jews (who, looking upon truth, not utility, to 
be the baſis of their religion, abhorred all ſuch frauds, and 
thought them injurious to the honour of God) the circum- 
ſtances they acted in were very different from thoſe of St. Paul. 

The firſt reformers of ſavage, uncivilized nations, had no 
other way to tame thoſe barbarous people, and bring them to 
ſubmit to order and government, but by the reverence which 
they acquired from this pretence. The fraud was therefore 
alike beneficial both to the deceiver and the deceived. Andin 
all other inſtances which can be given of good men acting this 
part, they not only did it to ſerve good ends, but were ſecure 
of its doing no harm. Thus, when Lycurgus perſuaded the 
Spartans, or Numa the Romans, that the laws of the one were 
inſpired by Apollo, or thoſe of the other by Egeria, when they 
taught their people to put great faith in oracles, or in augury, 
no temporal miſchief, either to them or their people, could at- 
tend the reception of that belief. It drew on no perſecutions, | 
no enmity with the world. But - at that time when St. Paul 
undertook the preaching of the Goſpel, to perſuade any man to 
be a Chriſtian, was to perſuade him to expoſe himſelf to all the- 
calumnies human nature could ſuffer. This St. Paul knew; 
this he not only expected, but warned thoſe he taught to look 
for it too: 1 Theſſ. iii. 4. 2 Cor. vi. 4, 5. Eph. vi. 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16. Phil. i. 28, 29, 30. Col. i. 9, 10, 11. Rom. 
viii. 35, 36. The only ſupport that he had himſelf, or gave 
to them, was, That if they /ffered with Chriſt, they ſhould 
* be alſo glorified together. And that he reckoned that the 
* ſufferings of the preſent time were not worthy to be com- 
« fared with that glory.” Rom, viii. 17, 18. 80 likewiſe he 
writes 
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writes to the Theſſalonians, We ourſelves glory in you, in 
© the churches of God, for. your patience. and faith in all your 
« perſecutions and tribulations that you endure; which is a ma- 
© nifeſt token of the righteous judgement of God, that 2 may 
be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for which alſo e 
« ſuffer. Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompenſe 
« [or pay] tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you 
« who are troubled, reft with us, when the Lord Jeſus ſhall be 
revealed from Heaven, with his mighty angels, &c. 2 Theſſ. 
i. 4, 5, 6, 7. And to the Corinthians he ſays, © If in this life only 
« we have hope in Chriſt, we are of all men the moſt miſerable.” 
How much reaſon he had to ſay this, the hatred, the contempt, 
the torments, the deaths endured. by the Chriſtians in that age, 
and long afterwards, abundantly prove. Whoever profeſſed 
the goſpel under theſe circumſtances without an entire conviction 
ol its being a divine revelation, muſt have been mad; and if he 
made others profeſs it by fraud or deceit, he muſt have been 
worſe than mad, he muſt have been the moſt hardened wretch 
that ever breathed.. Could any man, who had in his nature the 
leaſt ſpark of humanity, ſubje@ his fellow-creatures to ſo many 
miſeries? or could one that had in his mind the leaſt ray of 
reaſon, expoſe himſelf to ſhare them with thoſe he deceived, in 
order to advance a religion which he knew. to be falſe, meerly 
for the ſake of its moral doQrines? Such an extravagance is toe 
abſurd to be ſuppoſed, and I dwell too long on a notion that 
upon a little reflexion confutes itſelf. Ter FL N 

I would only add to the other proofs I have given that St. Paul 
could have no rational motive to become a diſciple of Chriſt, 
unleſs he ſincerely believed in him, this obſervation: that 
whereas it may be objected to the other apoſtles, by thoſe who 
are reſolved not to credit their teſtimony, that, having been 
deeply engaged with Jeſus during his life, they were obliged 
to continue the ſame profeſſions after his death, for the ſupport 
of their on credit, and from having gone too far to go back; 
this can by no means be ſaid of St. Paul. On the contrary, 

7 whatever 
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- ought it to have opt him, who, being 
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whatever force there may be in that way of reaſoning, it all * 
tends to convince us that St. Paul muſt naturally have co. 
tinued a Jew, and an enemy of Chriſt Jeſus. If they were en. 
gaged on one fide, he was as ſtrongly engaged on the other, 
If ſhame with-held them from e. ſides, much more 

a higher education 
and rank in life a great deal than they, had more credit ta loſs, 
and muſt be ſuppoſed to have been vaſtly more ſenfible ta that 
ſort of ſhame, The only difference was, that they, by guit- 
ting their maſter after his death, might have preſerved them. 
ſelves; whereas he, by quitting the Jews, and taking up the 
croſs of Chriſt, certainly brought on his own deſtruction. 

As therefore no rational motive appears for St. Paul's em- 
bracing the faith of Chriſt, without having been really cons 
vinced of the truth of it: but on the contrary, every thing 
concurred to deter him from acting that part; one might very 
juſtly conclude, that when a man of his underſtanding em- 
braced that faith, he was 1n reality convinced of the truth of it, 


and that, by conſequence, he was not an impoſtor, who ſaid 


what he knew to be falſe with an intent to deceive. _ 

But that no ſhadow of doubt may remain upon the impoſ- 
ſibility of his having been ſuch an impoſtor; that it may not 
be faid, The minds of men are ſometimes fo capricious, that 
they will act without any rational motives, they know not 
* why, and ſo perhaps might St. Paul ;* I ſhall next endeavour 
to prove, that if he had been ſo unaccountably wild and ab- 
ſurd, as to undertake an impoſture ſo unprofitable and danger- 
ous both to himſelf and thoſe he deceived by it, he could not 
poſlibly have carried it on with any ſucceſs, by-the means that 
we know he employed. 


Firſt then let me obſerve, that if his converſion, and the 


part that he acted in conſequence of it, was an impoſture, it 


was ſuch an impoſture as could not be carried on by one man 


alone. The faith he profeſſed, and which he became an 


| apoſtle of, was not his invention, He was not the author or 


| beginner 
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beginner of it, and therefore it was not in his power to draw 
the doctrines of it out of his own imagination. With Jeſus; 
who was the author and head of it, he had never had any com- 
munication before his death, nor with his apoſtles. after his 
death, except as their perſecutor. As he took on himſelf the 
office and character of an apoſtle, it was abſolutely neceſſary for 
him to have a preciſe and perfect knowledge of all the facts con- 
tained in the goſpel, ſeveral of which had only paſſed between 


eſus himſelf and his twelve apoſtles, and others more privately. 


{ill, ſo that they could be known but to very few, being not 
yet made publick by any writings 3 otherwiſe he would have 
expoſed himſelf to ridicule among thoſe who preached that 
goſpel with more knowledge than he; and as the teſtimony. 
they bore would have been different in point of fat, and many 
of their doctrines and interpretations of ſcripture repugnant to 
his, from their entire diſagreement with thoſe Jewiſh opinions 
in which he was bred up; either they muſt have been forced: 


to ruin his credit, or he would have ruined theirs. Some ge- 
neral notices. he might have gained of theſe matters from the 


Chriſtians he perſecuted, but not exact nor extenſive enough 
to qualify him for an apoſtle, whom the leaſt error in theſe 
points would have diſgraced, and who muſt have been ruined: 
by it in all his pretenſions to that inſpiration, from whence the. 
apoſtolical authority was chiefly derived. 


It was therefore impoſſible for him to. act this part but in 


confederacy at leaſt with the apoſtles. Such a confederacy was 
{till more neceſſary for him, as the undertaking to preach the 
goſpel did not only require an exact and particular knowledge 
of all it contained, but an apparent power of working miracles; 
for to ſuch a power all the apoſtles appealed in proof of their: 
miſſion, and of the doQrines they preached. He was there- 

fore to learn of them by what ſecret arts they fo impoſed on the 
ſenſes of men, if this power was a cheat. But how could he. 
gain theſe men to become his confederates? was it by furiouſly: 
perſecuting them and their. brethren, as we find that he did, 


Qs. 
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to be drawn by the moſt ſevere perſecutions to ſay one word 
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to the very moment of his converſion? would they venture 6 
truſt their capital enemy with all the ſecrets of their impoſture; 
with thoſe upon which all their hopes and credit depended? 
would they put it in his power to take away not only their 
lives, but the honour of their ſe&, which they preferred to their 
lives, by ſo ill-placed a confidence? would men ſo'ſecretasnot 


which could convince them of being impoſtors, confeſs them. 
ſelves ſuch to their perſecutor, in hopes of his = their accom 
plice? This is till more impoſſible than that he ſhould attempt 
to engage in their fraud without their conſent and afliftance, 

We muſt ſuppoſe then, that till he came to-Damaſeus, he 
had no communication with the apoſtles, ated in no concert 
with them, and learnt nothing from them except the doctrines 
which they had publickly taught to all the world. When he 
came there, he told the Jews to whom he brought letters from © 


the high- prieſt and the ſynagogue againſt the Chriſtians, of 


his having ſeen in the way a great light from Heaven, andheard 


Chriſt Jeſus reproaching him with his perſecution, and com- 


manding him to go into the city, where it ſhould be told him 
what he was to do. But to. account for his chuſing this me- 
thod of declaring himſelf a convert to Chriſt, we muſt ſup⸗ 
poſe that all thoſe who were with him, when he pretended he 
had this viſion, were his accomplices. Otherwiſe the ſtory he 
told could have gained no belief, being contradicted by them 
whoſe teſtimony was neceſſary to vouch for the truth of it. 


And yet, how can we ſuppoſe, that all theſe men ſhould be 


willing to join in this impoſture? They were probably officers of 
Juſtice, or ſoldiers, who had been employed often before in 
executing the orders of the high-prieſt and the rulers againſt 
the Chriſtians. Or if they were choſen particularly for this ex- 
pedition, they muſt have been choſen by them as men they 
could truſt for their zeal in that cauſe: What ſhould induce 


* The diſciples of Chriſt were not called Chriſtians till after this ume; but I uſe the name as moſt fa- 
miliar to us, and to avoid circumlacutions, | *. hi > 
them 
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them to the betraying that buſineſs they were employed in? 9 4 


they contrive their buſineſs, to make the converſion of Saul the 
effect of a miracle, which all thoſe who were with him muſt cer- 
tify did never happen! how much eaſier would it have been to 
have made him be preſent at ſome pretended miracle wrought by 
the diſciples, or by Ananias himſelf, when none were able to diſ- 
cover the fraud; and have imputed his converſion to that, or to 
the arguments uſed by ſome of his priſoners, whom he might 
have diſcourſed with, and queſtioned about their faith, and the 


grounds of it, in order to colour his intended converſion ! 


event which lay ſo open to detection. For (to uſe the words 
7 Cts xxvi. 


of St. Paul to Agrippa) this zhing was nat: done in a corner, but 26 
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affair, his whole ſcheme of impoſture muſt have been wipe 
in the bud. Nor were they at Jeruſalem, whoſe cotathiffion 
he bore, leſs concerned to diſcover fo provoking a cheat. But 
we find that many years afterwards, when they had had all the 
time and means they could deſire to make the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
he was bold enough to appeal to Agrippa, in the preſence of 


Ads vi. ab. Feſtus, upon his own knowledge of the truth of his ſtory; who 


did not contradi& him, though he had certainly heard all that 
the Jews could alledge againſt the credit of it in any particular. 
A very remarkable proof both of the notoriety of the fact, and 
the integrity of the man, who with ſo fearleſs a confidence 
could call upon a Ling to give teſtimony for him, even while he 
was fitting in judgement upon him. A 

But to return to Ananias. Is it not ſtrange, if this ſtoty 
had been an impoſture, and he had been joined with Paul in 
carrying it on, that, after their meeting at Damaſcus, we never 
ſhould hear of their conſorting together, or acting in concert; 
or that the former. drew any benefit from the friendſhip of the 


latter, when he became fo conſiderable among the Chriſtians? 


Did Ananias engage and continue in ſuch a dangerous fraud, 
without any hope or defire of private advantage? or was it fafe 
for Paul to ſhake him off, and riſk his reſentment ? There is, 
I think, no other way to get over this difficulty, but by ſup- 
poſing that Ananias happened to die ſoon after the other's con- 
verſion. Let us then take that for granted, without any autho- 
rity either of hiſtory or tradition; and let us ſee in what manner 
this wondrous impoſture was carried on by Paul himſelf, His 
firſt care ought to have been, to get himſelf owned and re- 
ceived: as an apoſtle by the apoſtles. Till his was done, the 
bottom he ſtood upon was very narrow, nor could he have 
any probable means of ſupporting himſelf in any efteem ot 
credit among the diſciples. -Intruders into impoſtures run 
double riſks ; they are in danger of being detected, not only 
by thoſe upon whom they attempt to practiſe their cheats, but 
alſo by thoſe whoſe ſociety they force themſelves into, . 
e Bis „ 
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muſt always be jealous of ſuch an intruſion, and much more 
from one who had always before behaved as their enemy. 
Therefore, to gain the apoſtles, and bring them to admit him 
into a participation of all their myſteries, all their deſigns, and 
all their authority, was abſolutely neceſſary at this time to Paul, 
The leaſt delay was of dangerous conſequence, and might 
expoſe him to ſuch inconveniencies as he never afterwards could 


overcome. But, inſtead of attending to this ceſlity; he went o. 17,18, 


« 
> - - oy 


into Arabia, and then returned again to Damaſcus ; nor did he 

go to Jeruſalem till three years were paſt. if ofa 
Now this conduct may be accounted for, if it be true that 

(as he declares in his epiſtle to the Galatians) 8. he neither re: Gal. i. 12. 

ceived the goſpel of any man, neither was he taught it, but 

by the revelation of . Jeſus Chriſt,” Under ſuch a maſter, and 

with the aſſiſtance of his divine power, he might go on boldly 

without any human aſſoeiatss; but an impoſtor ſo left to him- 

ſelf, ſo deprived of all help, all ſupport, all recommendation, 

could act hwvo'fuaiehlad. fit, 5 Go IE GG Gets 

Further; we find that at Antioch he was not afraid to w:b- 

nd Peter to his face, and even 0 reprove him before all the 8 li, 11. 

diſciples, becauſe be was 10 he blamed, If he was an impoſtor, | 
how could he venture to offend that apoſtle, whom it ſo highly 

concerned him to agree with, and pleaſe? Accomplices in a 
fraud are obliged to ſhew greater regards to each other; ſuch 
freedom belongs to truth alone; 

But let us conſider what difficulties he had to encounter 

among the Gentiles themſelves, in the enterprize he under- 
took of going to them, making himſelf their apaſtle, and con- 
verting them to the religion of Chriſt. As this undertaking 
was the diſtinguiſhing part of his apoſtolical functions, that 
which, in the language of his epiſtles, be was particularly 
called to; or which, to ſpeak like an unbeliever, he choſe and 
aſſigned to himſelf; it deſerves a particular conſideration: but 
I ſhall only touch the principal points of it as conciſely as 

I can, becauſe you have in a great meaſure exhauſted the ſub- 

a | ject 
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ject in your late excellent book on the reſurrection, where you 


diſcourſe with ſuch ſtrengtk of reaſon and eloquence upon ti 


difficulties that oppofed the e of the Chriſtian: reli. 
gion, in all parts of the world. | V : «x6 
Now in this enterprize St. Paul was to contend; ift, with 
the policy and power of the magiſtrates; adly, with the in- 
tereſt, credit, and craft, of the prieſts; 3dly, with the preju- 
dices and paſſions of the people; 4thly, with the wu and 
pride of the philoſophers. 

'That in all heathen countries the eſtabliſhed reign was in» 
terwoven with their civil conſtitution, and ſupported by the 
magiſtrates as an eſſential part of the government, whoever haz 
any acquaintance with antiquity cannot but know. They to- 
lerated indeed many different worſhips (though not with ſo 
entire a latitude as ſome people fuppote), as they ſuffered men 


to diſcourſe very freely concerning religion, provided they would 


ſubmit to an exterior conformity with the eſtabliſhed rites; nay, 
according to the genius of paganiſm, which allowed: an inter- 
community of worſhip, they in moſt places admitted, without 


any great difficulty, new gods and new rites ; but they no 


where endured any attempt to overturn the eſtabliſhed religion, 
or any direct oppoſition made to it; efteeming that an unpar- 
donable offence, not to the gods alone, but to the ſtate. This 
was ſo univerſal a notion, and fo conſtant a maxim of heathen 
policy, that when the Chriſtian religion ſet itſelf up in oppo- 


ſition to all other religions, admitted no intercommunity with 
them, but declared that the gods of the Gentiles were not 10 be 


worſhiped, nor any ſociety ſuffered between them and the en 


true God; when this new doctrine began to be prepagated, 


and aide fuch a progreſs as to fall under the notice of the ma- 


giſtrate, the civil power was every where armed with all its ter- 
rors againft it. When therefore St. Paul undertook the con- 
verſion of the Gentiles, he knew very well, that the moſt 
ſevere 3 muſt be che n ed of das. ſuccels i in 
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gecondly, This danger was rendered more certain, by the 
oppoſition he was to expect, from the intereſt, credit, and crafe 
of the prieſts. How gainful a trade they, with all their infe- 
rior dependants, made of thoſe ſuperſtitions: which he propoſed: 
to deſtroy ; how much credit they had with the people as 
well as the ſtate by the means: of them, and how much craft: 
they employed in carrying on their impoſtures; all hiſtory 
ſhews. St. Paul could not doubt that all theſe men would 
exert their utmoſt abilities, to ſtop the ſpreading of the doc- 
trines he preached; doctrines which ſtruck at the root of their 
power and gain, and were much more terrible to them than 
thoſe of the moſt atheiſtical ſe& of philoſophers,” becauſe the 
latter contented? themſelves with: denying their principles, but 
at the ſame time declared for ſupporting their practices, as 
uſeful cheats, or at leaſt: acquieſced in them as eſtabliſhments 
authorized by the ſanction of law. Whatever therefore their 
cunning could de to ſupport their own worſhip, whatever aid 
they could draw from the magiſtrate, whatever zeal they could 
raiſe in the people, St. Paul. was to contend with, unſupported 
by any human aſſiſtanee. C 
And Thirdly, This he was to do in dire oppoſition to: all 
the prejudices and paſſions of the people. Now had he con- 
fined his preaching to Judæa alone, this difficulty would not 
have occurred in near ſo great a degree. The people there 
were ſo moved by the miracles the apoſtles had wreught, as 
well as by the memory of thoſe done by Jeſus, that, in ſpite of. 
their rulers, they began to be favourably diſpoſed: towards 
them; and we even find: that the high · prieſt and the council Af 21. 
had more than once been with-held from. treating the apoſtles 8 
with ſo much ſeverity as they defired to do, for fear of the 
people. But in the people among the Gentiles no ſuch diſpa- 
ſition could be expected: their prejudices were violent, not 
only in favour. of their own ſupexſtitions, but in a particular 
manner againſt any doctrines taught by a Jew. As from their 
averſion to all idolatry, and-irreconcileable ſeparation. from Fig 
"SEM | | | * Ster 
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Acts ix. 22. 


Adds xiv. 17. 


xvii. 17. 28. 


have conducted the Gentiles to the knowledge of one God, the 


Rom. i. 23. 
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other religions, the Jews were accuſed of ' hating makings A 
were they hated by all other nations: nor were they hated 
alone, but deſpiſed. To what a degree that contempt 5 
carried, appears as well by the mention made of them in 
then authors, as by the complaints Joſephus makes of 2 un- 
reaſonableneſs and injuſtice of it in his apology. What autho- 
rity then could St. Paul flatter himſelf that his preaching would 
carry along with it, among people to whom he was at once - 


both the object of national hatred and national ſeom? 


befides this popular prejudice againſt a Jew, the docttiges le 
taught were ſuch as ſhocked all their moſt ingrafted religious 
opinions. They agreed to no principles of which he could 
avail himſelf, to procure their aſſent to the other pr ts of the 
goſpel he preached. To convert the Jews to Chu Jeſus, he 
was able to argue from their own ſcriptures, upon the autho- | 
rity of books which they owned to contain divine revelations, 
and from which he could clearly convince them, that Je/as war 
the very Chriſt, But all theſe ideas were new to the Gentiles; 
they cavities no Chriſt, they allowed no ſuch ſeriptures, they 
were to be taught the Old Tiflament as well as the Mew. Hoy 
was this to be done by a man not even authorized by his own 
nation; oppoſed by thoſe who were greateſt and thought wiſeſt 
among them; — quite ſingle, or only attended by one or 
two more endee the ſame diſadvantages, and even of leſs co 
ſideration than he? 


The light of nature indeed, without expreſs eme e IJ 


creator of all things; and to that light St. Paul might appeal, as 
we find that he did. But, clear as it was, they had almoſt put 
it out by their ſuperſtitions, having changed x glory of tbe un. 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, ans | 


70 birds, and to ſour-footed beaſts, and creeping things, and ſerving 


the creature more than the Creator. And to this idolatry they 
were ſtrongly attached, not by their prejudices alone, but by 
their paſſions, which were flattered and gratified in it, as y 


believed that their deities would be rendered propitious, not by 
virtue 
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virtue and holineſs, but by offerings, and incenſe, and outward 

rites; rites which dazzled their ſenſes by magnificent ſhews, 

and allured them by pleaſures often of a very 1mpure and im- 

moral nature. Inſtead of all this, the goſpel propoſed to them 

no other terms of acceptance with God, but aworthip of him in 

jrit and truth, fincere repentance, and perfect ſubmiſſion to 

the divine laws, the ſtricteſt purity of life and manners, and re- 

nouncing of all thoſe luſts in which they had formerly walked. 

How unpalatable a doctrine was this to men ſo given up to the 

power of thoſe luſts, as the whole heathen world was at that 

time! If their philoſophers could be brought to approve it, there 

could be no hope that the people would reliſh it, or exchange 

the eaſe and indulgence which thoſe religions they were bred up 

in allowed to their appetites, for one fo harſh. and ſevere. But 

might not St. Paul, in order to gain them, relax that ſeverity ? 

He might have done ſo, no doubt, and probably would, if he had 

been an impoſtor; butit appears by all his epiſtles, that he preach- 

ed it as purely, and enjoined it as ſtrongly, as Jeſus himfelf. _ 

hut ſuppoſing they might be perſuaded to quit their habi- 

tual ſenſuality for the purity of the goſpel, and to forſake their | 

idolatries, which St. Paul reckons amongſt he works of the fleſh, Sl wa. 

for the ſpiritual worſhip of the one inviſible God; how were they 

diſpoſed to receive the doQrine of the ſalvation of man by the 

croſs of Jeſus Chriſt ? could they, who were bred in notions ſo 

contrary to that great myſtery, to that hidden wiſdom of God, Cor.. S. 

which none of the princes of this world knew, incline to receive it 
_ againſt the inſtructions of all their teachers, and the example of 

all their ſuperiors ? could they, whoſe gods had almoſt all been: 

powerful kings, and mighty conquerors, they, who at that 

very time paid divine honours to the emperors of Rome, whoſe 

only title to deification was the imperial power; could they, 

1 fay, reconcile their ideas to a crucified Son o/ God, to a Ne- coli. iz 6, 
| deemer of mankind on the croſs? would they look there for him | 

whots the image of the inviſible God, the firſt-born of evrry creature: ca. 3, 24. 

by whom and for whom were all things created that are in n 

| ang: 


See the Divine - 


Legau ĩon af 
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and that are in earth, whether they be thrones, er doneinions, 6 © 
principalities, or powers? Now, moſt ſurely, the mau n 
(to ſpeak in the words of St. Paul) received not theſe things tor 
they are fooliſhneſs to him; neither. could be know them, becauj, 
they are ſpiritually diſcerned. 'T may therefore conclude, that 
in the enterprize of converting the. Gentiles, St. Paul uud 90 
contend, not only with the policy and power of the magiſtrates, | 
and with the intereſt, credit, and craft of the prieſts, but als 
with the prejudices and paſſions of the people. 
I am next to ſhew, that he was to expect no Jeſs'oppolition © | 
from the wiſdom and pride of the philoſophers. - And thong 
ſome may imagine, that men who pretend to be raiſed and e- 
fined above vulgar prejudices and vulgar paſſions would thaye | 
been helpful to him in his deſign, it will be found upon exami- 
nation that, inſtead of aſſiſting or befriending the, goſpel,” they 
were its worſt and moſt irreconcileable enemies. For they had 
prejudices of their own, ſtill more repugnant to the doctrines of 
Chriſt than thoſe of the vulgar, more deeply rooted, and mote 
obſtinately fixed in their minds. The wiſdom upon which they 
valued themſelves, chiefly conſiſted in vain metaphyſical ſpecu- 
lations, in logical ſubtleties, in endleſs diſputes, in hightlown J 
conceits of the perfection and ſelf-ſufficiency of human wiſdom, 
in dogmatical poſitiveneſs about doubtful opinions, or ſceptical 
doubts about the moſt clear and certain truths. It muſt appear at 
firſt fight, that nothing could be more contradiQory to the firſt 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, than thoſe of the atheiſtical 
or ſceptical ſects, which at that time prevailed very much both 

among the Greeks and the Romans; nor ſhall we find that the 
theiſtical ſects were much leſs at enmity with it, when we conſider 
the doctrines they held upon the nature of God and the ſoul. 
But I will not enlarge on a ſubject which the moſt learned 
Mr. Warburton has handled ſo well. If it were neceſſary to 


dee alto a he enter Particularly into this argument, I could eaſily prove, that 
Pamphlet, in- | MF | 6 2 | | J 
tied, A Cr there was not one of all the different philoſophical ſects then 
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upon earth, not even the Platonicks themſelves, who are thought 
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to be fingly a match for all theirs united againſt him? coulda 
of the world, have withſtood the authority 


unto you in word only, but alſo in 
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influence over the their intereſt with the great, to dig 


eredit a novelty ſo alarming to them all? If St. Paul had had 
nothing to truft to but his on natural faculties, his own un. 


derſtanding, knowledge, and eloquenee, could he have hoped 


teacher unheard-of before, from an obſcure and unlearned part 
of Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Epicurus, Zeno, Arceſilaus, Carneades, and all the great name 
which held the firſt rank of human wiſdom? He might as well 
have attempted alone, or with the help of Barnabas and Silas, of 
Timotheus and Titus, to have erected a monarchy upon the 
ruins of all the ſeveral ſtates then in the world, as to have ereted 
Chriſtianity upon the deſtruction of all the ſeveral ſects of philo. 
ſophy which reigned in the minds of the Gentiles among whom 


he preached, particularly the Greeks and the Romans. 


Having thus proved (as I think) that, in the work of o 
verting the Gentiles, St. Paul could have no aſſiſtance, but w 
ſure on the contrary of the utmoſt repugnance- and oppoſition 
to it imaginable, from the magiſtrates, from the prieſts, from 
the people, and from the philoſophers; it neceſſarily follows, 
that to ſucceed in that work, he muſt have called in ſome extia- 
ordinary aid, ſome ſtronger power than that of reaſon; and a. 
gument. Accordingly, we find, he tells the Corinthians, t 
his ſpeech, and preaching was not with enticing words of - man's 
wiſdom, but in demonſtration of the ſpirit and of power. 1 Cor. 
ti. 4. And to the Theſſalonians he ſays, our goſpel came nut 
power and in the Holy Gboſ. 
1 Theſſ. i. 5. It was to the efficacy of the divine power that 
he aſcribed all his ſucceſs in thoſe countries, and wherever elſe 
he planted the goſpel of Chrift. If that power really went 
with him, it would enable him to overcome all thoſe difficulties 
that obſtructed his enterprize, but hen he was not an impoſtor : 
our enquiry therefore muſt be, whether (ſuppoſing him to have 


been an impoſtor) he could by pretending to miracles have over- 
come all thoſe difficulties, and carried on his work with ſucceb. 


Nom 
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Now to give miracles, EE pretended to, any reputation, 
two circumſtances are principally neceſſary, an apt diſpoſition 
in thoſe whom they are defhigned to impoſe upon, and a per- 
ful confederagy to carry on and abet the cheat. Both theſe 
circumſtances, or at leaſt one of them, have always accompanied 
all the falſe miracles, ancient and modern, which have obtained 
any credit among mankind. To both theſe was owing the gene- 
ral faith of the heathen world in oracles, auſpices, auguries, 
and other impoſtures, by which the prieſts, 

magiſtrates, ſupported the nation _ 
cople prepoſſeſſed in their favour, and willing to be deceived. 
Both the ſame cauſes likewiſe co-operate in the belief that is given 
to Popiſh miraclesamong thoſe of their own church. But neither 
of theſe aſſiſted St. Paul. What prepoſſeflions could there have 
been in the minds of the Gentiles, either in favour of him, or 
the doctrines he taught? or rather, what prepoſſeſſions could 
be ſtronger than thaſe which they undoubtedly had againſt 


combined with the 
ip, and deluded a 


both ? If he had remained in Judæa, it might have been ſuggeſ- 


ted by unbelievers, that the Jews were a oration Peep apt 
zo ſeek after miracles, and to afford them an eaſy belief; and that 
the fame of thoſe ſaid to be done by Jeſus himſelf, and by his 
apoſtles, before Paul declared his converſion, had pre-diſpoſed 
their minds, and warmed their imaginations, to the admiſſion of 
| others ſuppoſed to be wrought by the ſame power, 


The ſignal miracle of the apoſtles ſpeaking with tongues on * 


the day of Pentecoſt, had made three thouſand converts; that of 
healing the lame man at the gate of the temple, five thouſand 
more. Nay ſuch was the faith of the -multitude, that they 


brought forth the ſick into the ſtreets, and laid them on beds 


and couches, that at the leaft the ſhadow of Peter. paſſing by 
might over-ſhadow ſome of them. Acts x. ver. 15. Here was 
therefore a good foundation laid for Paul to proceed upon, in 
pretending to fimilar miraculous works; though the prieſts and 
the rulers were hardened againſt them, the people were inclined 
to give credit to them, and there was reaſon to hope for ſucceſs 

%% 4 
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Acts xiv. 


the united oppoſition of 
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among them, both at Jeruſalem, , and in all the regions belong. 
ing to the Jews. But no ſuch diſpoſitions were to be foundin 
the Gentiles. There was among them no matter Prepared for 
impoſture to work upon, no knowledge of Chriſt, 'no thought 
of his power, or of the power of thoſe who came in his name. 
Thus, when at Lyſtra St. Paul healed the man Who Was a 
cripple from his birth, ſo far were the people there from ſu 


fing that he could be able to do. ſuch a thing as an apoſtle of 


Chriſt, or by any virtue derived from him, that they took Paul 
and . to be gods of their own, come down 13 the likens 
of men, and would Tak ſacrificed to them as fuch. 

Now I aſk, did the citizens of Lyſtra concur in this matter 
to the deceiving themſelves ? were their imaginations overheated 


with any conceits of a miraculous power belonging to Paul, 


which could diſpoſe them to think he worked ſuch a mirack 
when he did not? As thecontrary is evident, ſo in all other places 
to which he carried the goſpel, it may be proved to demonfſtra- 
tion, that he could find no diſpoſition, no aptneſs, no bias to 
aid his impoſture, if the miracles, by which he every where con- 
firmed his preaching, had not been true. 

On the other hand, let us examine whether without the ad- 
vantage of ſuch an affiſtance there was any confederacy ſtrong 
enough to impoſe his falſe miracles upon the Gentiles, who 
were both unprepared and undiſpoſed to receive them. The 
contrary is apparent. He was in no combination with their 
prieſts or their magiſtrates; no ſect or party among them gaye 
him any help; all eyes were open and watchful to detect his 
impoſtures, all hands ready to puniſh him as ſoon as detected. 
Had he remained in Judza, he would at leaſt have had many 
confederates, all the apoſtles, all the diſciples of Chriſt, at that 
time pretty numerous; but in preaching to the Gentiles he was 
often alone, never with more than two or three companions or 


followers. Was this a confederacy powerful enough to carty 


on ſuch a cheat, in fo many different parts of the world, againſt 
the e magiſtrates, rieſts, philoſop hers, 

ous” all combined to detect 404 9 their frauds? 1 
Let 
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Let it be alſo conſidered; that thoſe upon whom they Prac- 
tiſed theſe arts were not a groſs or ignorant people, apt to miſtake 
any uncommon operations of nature, or juggling tricks, for 
miraculous acts. The churches planted by St. Paul were in the 
moſt enlightened parts of the world, among the Greeks of Aſia 
and Europe, among the Romans, in the midſt of ſcience, phi- 
loſophy, freedom of thought, and in am age more inquiſitively 
curious into the powers of nature,; and lefs- inclined to credit: 
religious frauds, than any before-it, Nor were they only the 


proconſul of Paphos, Eraſtus, ꝶ chamberlain of Corinth, and — 
Dionyfius the An ite, were his proſely te. | 
Upon the whole it appears beyond contradiQtion, that his 
pretenſion to miracles was not aſſiſted by the diſpoſition of thoſe 
whom he defigned to convert by thoſe. means, nor by any pow- 
erful confederacy to carry on and abet the cheat; without both 
which concurring circumftances,. or one at leaſt, no ſuch pre- 
tenſion was ever ſupported with any ſucceſs. . 
Both theſe cireumſtances concurred even in the late famous 
miracles ſuppoſed to be done at Abbè Paris's tomb. They had 
not indeed the ſupport of the government, and for that reaſon 
appear to deſerve more attention than other Popiſh- miracles; 
but they were ſupported by all the Janſeniſts, a very powerful 
and numerous party in France, made up partly of wiſe and able 
men, partly of bigots and enthuſiaſts. All theſe confederated 
together to give credit to mitacles, ſaid to be worked in behalf 
of their party; and thoſe who believed them were ſtrongly diſ-—- 
poſed to that belief. And yet with theſe advantages how eaſily 
were they ſuppreſſed! only by walling up that part of the 
church, where the tomb of the faint, who was ſuppoſed to- 
work them, was placed! Soon. after this was done, a paper was 


liff of the city, 


— 


fixed on the wall, with this inſcription: 
De par le roy defenſes Dien 


94128 faire miracle en ce lieu; 


* Q 


By command of "the: king, God is forbidden to work - any more 
miracles here, The paſquinade was a, witty one, but the event 
. e ts 9 , | | 1 9 | turned | 
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turned the point of it againſt the party by which it Wag mate 
for if God bad really worked any miracles there, Gould thi 
abſurd prohibition have taken effect? would he have affe 
his purpoſe to be defeated by building a wall? When all the 
apoſtles were ſhut up in priſon to hinder their warking of ai. 

e fracles, the angel of the Lord opened the prifon doars, and let 
them out. But the power of abbè Paris oould neither thioy 
down the wall that excluded his votaries, nor operate theouph = 

that impediment. And yet his miracles are often 'compated 
with, and oppoſed by unbelievers to, thoſe of Qhriſt and his 
apoſtles; which is the reaſon of my having taken this particular 
notice of them here. But to go back to the times nearer to 
St. Paul's. There is in Lucian an account of a very ener- 

a ordinary and ſucceſsful impoſture cartied on in his days, b one 

Lucian, Alexander of Pontus, who introduced a new god into that | 
country, whoſe prophet he called himfelf, and in whole name 
he pretended to miracles, and delivered oracles, by Which he 
acquired great wealth and power.. All the arts by which this 
cheat was managed are laid open by Lucian; and nothing can 
better point out the difference between impoſture and truth, 
than to obſerve the different conduct of this man and St. Paul, 
Alexander made no alteration in the religion eſtabliſhed in 
Pontus before; he only grafted his own upon it; and ſpared 

Meudom. no pains to intereſt in the-ſucceſs of it the whole heather prielt- 

Varior. 765, hood, not only in Pontus, but all over the world; ſending 

Fr great numbers of thoſe who came to conſult him to other 
oracles, that were at that time in the higheſt vogue; by which 

Ibid. 763, means he engaged them all to ſupport the reputation of his, 

and abet his impoſture. He ſpoke with the greateſt relpe® 

of all the ſe&s of philoſophers, except the Epicureans, who 

from their principles he was ſure would deride and oppoſe his 

fraud; for though they preſumed not to - innovate, and over. 

turn eftabliſhed religions, yet they 'very. freely attacked and 

_ expoſed all innovations that were introduced under the name 
15.562,76;, Of religion, and had not the authority of a legal eſtabliſhment. 
773-777 To get the better of their oppoſition, as well as. that of the 


762. 768. * | 
273,774. Chriſtians, 


citing the people againſt them, and anſwering objeQiong with 
That he might be ſure to get money engugh, he deli- 
name of his God: I command 


% to 


6 
- 


5 


umenſe, among an in- 
ociates, and; inſtruments, whom he em- 


the gains 
finite number of 0 x 92 
loyed in carrying on upporting his fraud. When any 
3 themſelves to be his enemies againſt whom he durſt 


not proceed by open force, he endeavoured to gain them by 
blandiſhments, and, having got them into his power, to deſtroy | 


them by ſecret ways; which arts he practiſed againſt Lucian id 775. 


himſelf. Others he kept in awe and dependence upon him, by” * 05 
detaining in his own handy the written queſtions they had pro- 
poſed to his god upon ſtate: affairs; and. as theſe generally came 
from men of the greateſt power and rank, his being poſſeſſed 
of them was of infinite; ſervice to him, and made him maſter of bid. 757. 
all their credit, and of no little part of their wealtn. ö 


 & 


great Roman general, by flattering him with promiſes of a very 
long life, and exaltation to deity after his death; and at laſt, 
| having quite turned his head, enjoined | him by an oracle to 
marry his daughter, whom he pretended to ha ve had by the 


moon; which command Rutilianus obeyed, and by his alliance Ibid. 78:. 


ſecured this impoſtor from any danger of puniſhment ; the 
Roman governor of Bithynia-and Pontus excuſing himſelf on 
that account from doing juſtice u 
ſeyeral others offered themſelves to be his-acceuſers. 
He never quitted that ignorant and barbarous country, which 
be had made choice of at firſt as the- fitteſt to play his tricks in 
undiſcovered; but, reſiding himſelf among thoſe ſuperſtitious 
and credulous people, extended his fame to a great diſtance by 


the emiſſaries which he employed all over the world, eſpecially erg 
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He obtained the protection and friendſhip: of Rutilianus, as 76s. 


pon him, when Lucian and d 758. 
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-at Rome, who did not- 


was conducted, evety one of which is directly oppoſite to all 


gling artifices, which he made uſe of; in all which it is ea 
ſee the evident marks of an impoſture, as well as in-theobjets 


inſiſt upon, is the ſtrong confederacy with which he took care 


vine revelation upon the arguments drawn from this head alone. 
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| pretend themſelves to work any mitaele 
but only promulgated his, and gave him intelligenes of alt cht 


N 


it was uſeful for him to know. de ons 
Theſe were the methods by which this remarkable fraud 


thoſe uſed by St. Paul in preaching the goſpel 3 and yet fuck 


methods alone could give ſucceſs to a cheat of this kind; 1 

will not mention the many debaucheries and -wicked'enonmi- 
ties committed by this falſe prophet under the maſk"of religion, 
which is another characteriſtieal difference between him'and$:. 


Paul; nor the ambiguous anſwers, cunning evaſions, and jug- 
ly to 


he plainly appears to have had in view. That which I chiefly 


to ſupport his pretenſion to miraculous powers, and the apt dis- 
poſition in thoſe he impoſed upon to concur and aſſiſt in de- 
ceiving themſelves; advantages entirely wanting to the apoſtles 
of Chriſt. F MU20- 2131 Oct | 1 12 2 i 

From all this, I think, it may be concluded, that no human 
means employed by St. Paul, in his deſign of converting the 
Gentiles, were or could be adequate to the great difficulties he 
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had to contend with, or to the ſucceſs that we knom attended 
his work; and we can in reaſon: aſcribe that ſucceſs to no other 


cauſe but the power of God going along with and aiding his 
miniſtry, becauſe no other was equal to the effect. 


Having then ſhewn that St. Paul had uo rational motive to 


become an apoſtle of Chriſt, without being himſelf convinced 
of the truth of that goſpel he preached, and that, had heen- 

ged in ſuch an impoſture without any rational motives, he 
would have had no poſſible means to carry it on with any ſucer/s; 
having alſo brought reaſons of a very ſtrong nature, to make it 


appear that the ſucceſs he undoubtedly had in preaching the 


goſpel was an effect of the divine power attending his minaſtrys 
I might reſt all my proof of the Chriſtian religion being a di- 


But, 
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AND APOSTLESHIP OF ST. PAUL. 
But, to conſider; this ſubject in all poſſible lights, I ſhall purſue. 
the propoſition which I ſet out with through each of its ſeveral 
parts: and having proved, as I hope, to the conviction of any 
impartial man, that St. Paul was not an impoſtor, who ſaid 
what he knew to be falſe with an intent to deceive, I come 
next to confider whether he was an enthuſiaſt, who, by the 
force of an over-heated imagination, impoſed upon himſelf. 
Now theſe are the ingredients of which enthuſiaſm 1s ge- 
nerally compoſed; great heat of temper, melancholy, ignorance, 
credulity, and vanity or ſelf-conceit. That the firſt of theſe 
qualities was in St, Paul, may be concluded from that fervour of 
zeal with which he a&ed, both as a Jew and Chriftian, in 
maintaining that which he thought to be right; and hence, 
I ſuppoſe, as well as from the impoſſibility of his having been 
an impoſtor, ſome unbelievers have choſe to conſider him as 
an enthuſiaſt. But this quality alone will not be ſufficient to 
prove him to have been ſo, in the opinion of any reaſonable 
man. The ſame temper has been common to others, who un- 
doubtedly were not enthuſiaſts, to the Gracchi, to Cato, to 
Brutus, to many more among the beſt and wiſeſt of men. Nor 
does it appear that this diſpoſition had ſuch a maſtery over the 
mind of St. Paul, that he was not able at all times to rule and 
controul it by the dictates of reaſon. On the contrary, he was 
ſo much the maſter of it, as, in matters of an indifferent na- 
ture, to become all things to all men, bending his notions 8 20, 
manners to theirs, ſo far as his duty to God would permit, with 
the moſt pliant condeſcenſion; a conduct neither compatible 
with the ſtiffneſs of a bigot, nor the violent impulſes of fanatick 
deluſions. His zeal was eager and warm, but tempered with 
prudence, and even with the civilities and-decorums of life, as 
appears by his behaviour to Agrippa, Feſtus, and Felix; not 
the blind, inconſiderate, indecent.zeal of an enthuſiaſt. | 
Let us.now ſee if any one of thoſe other qualities which I 
have .laid down, as diſpoſing the mind to enthuſiaſm, and as 
being - charaRteriſtical of it, belong to St. Paul. Firſt, as to 
melancholy, which of all diſpoſitions of body or mind is moſt 
| | P p prone 
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Joſephircont-HrONe to enthuſiaſm, it neither appears by his writings, nor 


C. 37. 


by any thing told of him in the Acts of the Apoſtles, nor by 
any other evidence, that St. Paul was inclined to it more 

other men. Though he was full of remorſe for his former 
ignorant perſecution of the church of Chriſt, we read of no 
gloomy penances, no extravagant mortifications, ſuch as the 
Bramins, the Jaugues, the monks of La Trappe, and other 
melancholy enthuſiaſts, inflict on themſelves, His holineſs 
only conſiſted in the ſimplicity of a good life, and the un- 
wearied performance of thoſe apoſtolical duties to which he was 
called. The ſufferings he met with on that account he chear- 
fully bore, and even rejoiced in them for the love of Chriſt 
Jeſus : but he brought none on himſelf ; we find, on the con- 
trary, that he pleaded the privilege of a Roman citizen, to avoid 
being whipped. I could mention more inſtances of his having 
uſed the beſt methods that prudence could ſuggeſt, to eſcape 
danger, and ſhun perſecution, whenever it could be done 
without betraying the duty of his office, or the honour of 
God“. „ 
Compare with this the conduct of Francis of Aſſiſi, of Ig- 
natius Loyola, and other enthuſiaſts ſainted by Rome; it will 
be found the reverſe of St. Paul's. He wiſhed indeed to die, 


and to be with Chriſt :* but ſuch a wiſh is no proof of melan- 


choly, or of enthuſiaſm ; it only proves his conviction of the 
divine truths he preached, and of the happineſs laid up for 


him in thoſe bleſſed abodes which had been ſhewn to him even 


Acts xvii. 
Joſephus 
cont, Apion, 
I. ii. c. 37. 


with which he acted, and one that ſhews there was no mixture of fanaticiſm in 


A remarkable inſtanceof this appears in his conduct among the Athenians, There- was at Athens 
a Law, which made it capital to introduce or teach any new gods in their ſtate. Therefore, when Paul 
was preaching Jeſus and the reſurrefion. to the Athenians, ſome of them carried him before the court of 
Areopagus, the ordinary judges of criminal matters, and in a particular manner entruſted with the care 
of religion, as having broken this law, and being a /etter-forth of flrange gods.” Now, in this caſe, an im- 
poſtor would have retracted his doctrine to fave his life, and an enthuſiaſt would have loſt his life with- 
out trying to ſave it by innocent means. St. Paul did neither the one nor the other; he availed himſelt 
of an altar which he had found in the city, inſcribed Fo the untzows God, and pleaded that he did not 
propoſe to them the worſhip of any new God, but only explained to them one- whom their goverment 
had already received; Whom therefore ye ignorauily *vorſbip, bim I declare unte y By this be avoided 


the law, and eſcaped being condemned by the Areopagus, without departing in the leaſt from the truth 


of the goſpel, or violating the honour of God, An admirable proof, in my N of che good 
is religion. 
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AND ArOSTLESHIT or ST. PAUL. 
inſtructions he gave to thoſe under his charge, is there any 
tincture of melancholy; which yet is ſo eſſential a charaQteri(- 
tick of enthuſiaſm, that J have ſcarce ever heard of any enthu- 


ſiaſt, ancient or modern, in whom. ſome very evident marks of 


it did not appear. | | 

As to ignorance, which is another ground of enthuſiaſm, St. 
Paul was fo far from it, that he appears to have been maſter 
not of the Jewiſh: learning alone, but of the Greek. And this 
is one reaſon why he is leſs liable to the imputation of having 
been an enthuſiaſt than the other apoſtles, though none of them 


were ſuch any more than he, as may by other arguments be 


invincibly proved. UK BR 
I have metioned credulity as another characteriſtick and 


cauſe of enthuſiaſm z which that it was not in St. Paul, the 


hiſtory of his life undemably ſhews. For, on the contrary, he 
ſeems to have been ſlow and hard of belief in the extremeſt 
degree, having paid no regard to all the miracles. done by our 
Saviour, the fame of which he could not be a ſtranger to, as he 
lived in Jeruſalem. nor to that ſignal one done after his reſur- 
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rection, and in his name, by Peter and John, upon the lame N. 


man, at the beautiful gate of the temple; nor to the evidence 

given in conſequence of it by Peter, in preſence. of the high- 
prieſt, the rulers, elders, and ſcribes, that Chriſt was raiſed 
from the dead. He muſt alſo have known, that when al the 


Acts v. 18, 
21, 22, 23 
25. 27. 29, 


apoſtles had been ſbut up in the common priſon, and the higb- - 


Prieſt, the council, and all the ſenate of the children of Ijrael 
bad ſet their officers to bring them before them, the officers came 
and found them not in priſon, but returned, and made this re- 
port: The priſon truly found we ſhut with all ſafety, and the 
© keepers landing without before the doors, but when we had 
* opened, we found no man within,” And that the council was 
immediately told, that the men they had put in priſon were 
Standing in the temple, and teaching the people. And that being 
brought from thence before the council, they had ſpoke theſe 
memorable words, We ought to obey God rather than men. 


ES The 
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prince and a ſaviour, for to give repentance to Iſrael, and 
forgiveneſs of fins. And we are his witneſſes of theſe things, and 
fo is alſo: the Holy Ghoſt, whom God has given to them that obey 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVERSION 


The god of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye flew, and banged 
on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to 1 a 


him. All this he reſiſted, and was conſenting to the murder 


a vi. of Stephen, who preached the ſame thing, and evidenced it by 


miracles. So that his mind, far from being diſpoſed to a ae- 
dulous faith, or a too eaſy reception of any miracle worked in 
proof of the Chriſtian religion, appears to have been barred 
againſt it, by the moſt obſtinate prejudices, as much as any 
man's could poſſibly be; and from hence we may fairly con- 
clude, that nothing leſs than the irreſiſtible evidence of his own 


ſenſes, clear from all poſſibility of doubt, could have overcome 


his unbelief. | 


Vanity or ſelf-conceit is another cireumſtance that for the 
moſt part prevails in the character of an enthuſiaſt. It leads 
men of a warm temper and religious turn, to think themſelves 
worthy of the ſpecial regard, and extraordinary- favours of 
God ; and the breath of that inſpiration to which they pre- 
tend, is often no more than the wind of this vanity, which puffs 
them up to ſuch extravagant imaginations. This ſtrongly ap- 
pears in the writings and lives of ſome enthuſiaſtical hereticks, ' 
in the myſticks both ancient and modern, in many founders of 
orders and faints, both male and female, amongſt the Papiſts, in 
ſeveral Proteſtant ſectaries of the laſt age, and even in ſome of 
the Methodiſis now*. All the divine communications, illu- 
minations, and extaſies, to which they have pretended, evi- 
dently ſprang from much ſelf-conceit, working together with 
the vapours of melancholy upon a warm imagination; and this 
1s one reafon, beſides the contagious nature of melancholy, or 
fear, that makes enthuſiaſm ſo very catching among weak 


: * See the account of Montanus, and his followers, the writings of the counterfeit Dionyſus the . 
gite, Santa Thereſa, St. Catherine of Sienna, Madame Bourignon, the lives of St. Francis of Aff, and 1g- 
natius Loyola; fee alſo an account of the lives of George Fox, and of Rice Evans, and Whiteficld's Jo 
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minds. Such are moſt ſtrongly diſpoſed to vanity ; and, when 
they ſee others pretend to extraordinary gifts, are apt to flatter 
themſelves that they may partake of them as well as thoſe 
whoſe merit they think no more than their own. Vanity there- 
fore may juſtly be deemed a principal ſource of enthuſiaſm, 
But that St. Paul was as free from it as any man, I think may 
be gathered from all that we fee in his writings, or know of 
his life. Throughout his epiſtles, there is not one word that 
favours of vanity; nor is any action recorded of him, in which 
the leaſt mark of it appears. £ Ce Fi. 

In his epiſtle to the Epheſians he calls himſelf 4% than the Fob. ii: 8s. 
leaſt of all ſaints. And to the Corinthians he ſays, he is the 1 Cor. xv. g. 
leaſt of the. apoſtles, and not meet to be called an apoſtle, becauſe 
he had perſecuted the church of God. In his epiſtle to Timothy 
he ſays, This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all accepta- 1 Tin. l. :5, - 
tion, That Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to fave ſinners, 
© of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for this cauſe I obtained 
* mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Ghriſt might ſhew forth all long- 

« ſuffering, for a pattern to them which ſhould hereafter believe 
in him to life everlaſting.” _ . 

It is true indeed, that in another epiſtle he tells the Corin- 
thians, That he was not a' whit behind the very chiefeſt of the : Cor. xi.3. 
apoſiles. But the occaſion which drew from him theſe words 

muſt be conſidered. A falſe teacher by faction and calumny 
had brought his apoſtleſhip to be in queſtion among the Co- 
rinthians. Againſt ſuch an attack, not to have aſſerted his 
apoſtolical dignity would have been a betraying of the office 
and duty committed to him by God. He was therefore con- 
ſtrained to do himſelf juſtice, and not let down that character, 
upon the authority of which, the whole ſucceſs and efficacy of 
his miniſtry among them depended. But how did he do it? 
not with that wantonneſs which a vain man indulges, when he 
can get any opportunity of commending himſelf; not with a 
pompous detail of all the amazing miracles which he had 
performed in different parts of the world, though he had ſo 
fair an occaſion of doing it, but with a modeſt and ſimple ex- 
| | poſition 


OBSERVATTONS ON THE CONVERSION 
The god of our fathers raiſed up Jeſus, whom ye flew, and hanged 
on a tree. Him hath God exalted with bir right hand to be a 
prince and a ſaviour,. for to give repentance to Iſrael, and 
forgiveneſs of fins. And we are his witneſſes of theſe things, and 
fo is alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God has given to them that obey 
him. All this he reſiſted, and was conſenting to the murder 


As v.. of Stephen, who preached the ſame thing, and evidenced it by 


miracles. So that his mind, far from being diſpoſed to a cre- 
dulous faith, or a too eaſy reception of any miracle worked in 
proof of the Chriſtian religion, appears to have been barred 
againſt it, by the moſt obſtinate prejudices, as much as any 
man's could poſſibly be; and from hence we may fairly con- 
clude, that nothing leſs than the irreſiſtible evidence of his own 
ſenſes, clear from all poſſibility of doubt, could have overcome 
his unbelief. BREE TE 21 5 

Vanity or ſelf-conceit is another cireumſtance that for the 
moſt part prevails in the character of an enthuſiaſt. It leads 
men of a warm temper and religious turn, to think themſelves 
worthy of the ſpecial regard, and extraordinary- favours of 
God; and the breath of that inſpiration to which they pre- 
tend, is often no more than the wind of this vanity, which puffs 
them up to ſuch extravagant imaginations. This ſtrongly ap- 
pears in the writings and lives of ſome enthuſiaſtical hereticks, 
in the myſticks both ancient and modern, in many founders of 
orders and faints, both male and female, amongſt the Papiſts, in 
ſeveral Proteftant ſectaries of the laſt age, and even in ſome of 
the Methoaifts now*. All the divine communications, illu- 
minations, and extaſies, to which they have pretended, evi- 
dently ſprang from much ſelf-conceit, working together with 
the vapours of melancholy upon a warm imagination; and this 
is one reafon, beſides the contagious nature of melancholy, or 
fear, that makes enthuſiaſm ſo very catching among weak 


_ * See the account of Montanus, and his followers, the writings of the counterfeit Dionyſius the Ares 
gite, Santa Thereſa, St. Catherine of Sienna, Madame Bourignon, the lives of St. Francis of Aſſiſi, and Ig- 
natius Loyola; fee alſo an account of the lives of George Fox, and of Rice Evans, and Whiteficld's Journal. 
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minds. Such are moſt ſtrongly diſpoſed to vanity ; and, when 
they ſee others pretend to extraordinary gifts, are apt to flatter 
themſelves that they may partake of them as well as thoſe 
whoſe merit they think no more than their own. Vanity there- 
fore may juſtly be deemed a principal ſource of enthuſiaſm, 
But that St. Paul was as free from it as any man, I think may 
be gathered from all that we fee in his writings, or know of 
his life. Throughout his epiſtles, there is not one word that 
favours of vanity; nor is any action recorded of ham, in which 
the leaſt mark of it appears. : 1 
In his epiſtle to the Epheſians he calls himſelf. 4% than the Feb. ii: 8. 
leaſt of all ſaints. And to the Corinthians he ſays, he is the : Cor. xr. 9. 
leaſt of the. apoſtles, and not meet to be called an apoſile, becauſe 
he had perſecuted the church of God. In his epiſtle to Timothy 
he ſays, This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all accepta- 1 Tim.i. 5, - 
tion, That Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to ſave ſinners, 
of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for this cauſe I obtained 
mercy, that in me firſt Jeſus Chriſt might ſhew forth all long- 
ſuffering, for a pattern to them which ſhould hereafter believe 
in him to life everlaſting “ n 
It is true indeed, that in another epiſtle he tells the Corin- 
thians, That he was not a whit behind the very chiefeſt- of the : Cor. xi. 3. 
apoſiles. But the occaſion which drew from him theſe words 
| muſt be conſidered. - A falſe teacher by faction and calumny 
had brought his apoſtleſhip to be in queſtion among the Co- 
rinthians. Againſt ſuch an attack, not to have aſſerted his 
apoſtolical dignity would have been a betraying of the office 
and duty committed to him by God. He was therefore con- 
ſtrained to do himſelf juſtice, and not let down that character, 
upon the authority of which, the whole ſucceſs and efficacy of 
his miniſtry among them depended. But how did he do it? 
not with that wantonneſs which a vain man indulges, when he 
can get any opportunity of commending himſelf; not with a a 
| pompous detail of all the amazing miracles which he had 
performed in different parts of the world, though he had ſo 
fair an occaſion of doing it, but with a modeſt and ſimple ex- 
| poſition 
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poſition of his abundant labours and ſufferings in preaching the 
goſpel, and barely reminding them, that the ſigus of anapoſile 
had been wrought among them, in all patience; in ſigns, and 
© wonders, and mighty deeds.“ Could he ſay leſs than this? 
is not ſuch boaſting humility rz/elf? And yet for this he makes 
- Cor. xi. 1. many apologies, expreſſing the greateſt uneafineſs/ in being 
1, 4%. 3 obliged to ſpeak thus of himſelf, even in his own vindication, 
When, in the ſame epiſtle, and for the ſame purpoſe, he 
mentions the viſion he had of Heaven, how modeſtly does 
Cor. xi. 2: he do it! not in his own name, but in the third perſon, I knew 
a man in Chriſt, &c. caught up into the third Fleaven.. And 
2 Cor. xii. 6. immediately after he adds, but now I forbear,. left an man 
ſhould think of me above that which he ſeeth me to be, or that by 
_ heareth of me. How contrary is this to a fpurit of | vanity! 
how different from the practice of enthuſiaſtick pretenders to 
raptures and viſions, who never think they can dwell long 
enough upon thoſe ſubjects, but fill whole volumes with their 
accounts of them! Yet St. Paul is not ſatisfied with this for- 
bearance; he adds the confeſſion of ſome infirmity, which he 
2 Cor. xii. 7. tells the Corinthians was given to him as an alloy, that be 
might not be above meaſure exalted through the abundance of bis 
revelations. I would alſo obſerve, that he ſays this rapture, or 

viſion of paradiſe, happened to him above fourteen years 
Now, had it been the effect of a meer enthuſiaſtical fancy, can 
85 it be ſuppoſed that, in ſo long a period of time, he would not 
have had many more raptures of the ſame kind? would not 

his imagination have been perpetually carrying him to Heaven, 

Wolke and as we find St. Thereſa, St. Bridget, and St. Catherine, were 
Les. carried by theirs? and if vanity had been predominant in him, 
would he have remained fourteen years in abſolute ſilence upon 
ſo great a mark of the divine favour? No, we ſhould certainly 
have ſeen his epiſtles filled with nothing elſe but long accounts 
of theſe viſions, conferences with angels, with Chriſt, with God 
Almighty, myſtical unions with God, and all that we read in 
the works of thoſe ſainted enthuſiaſts, whom I have mentioned 


2 Cor. xii. 1, before. But he only mentions this viſion in anſwer to the 
2, 37 415+ Is falſe 


2 Cor. x11, 
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falſe teacher who had diſputed his apoſtolical power, and com- 
prehends it all in three ſentences, with many excuſes for being 
compelled to make any mention of it at all. Nor does he take. 
any merit to himſelf, even from the ſucceſs of thoſe apoſtolical 
labours which he principally boaſts of in this epiſtle. For in 
a former one to the ſame church he writes thus, Who then 
« is Paul, and who is Apollos, but miniſters by whom ye 
© believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? I have planted, 
« Apollos watered, but God gave the increaſe. So then neither 
© is he that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but: 
© God that giveth the increaſe.” And in another place of the 
ſame epiſtle he ſays, © By the grace of God I am what I am, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 
and his grace which was beſtowed upon me was not in vain; 
but I Jaboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but: 
© the grace of God which was with me.” - 

L think it needleſs to give more inſtances of the modeſty. 
of St. Paul, Certain I am, not one can be given that bears- 
any colour of vanity, or that vanity in particular which ſo 
ſtrongly appears in all enthuſiaſts, of ſetting their imaginary. 
gifts above thoſe virtues which make the eſſence of true religion, 
and the real excellency.of a good man, or, in the fcripture. 
phraſe, of a ſaint. In his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians : Cor: n. 
he has theſe: words, Though I ſpeak with: the tongues” * 
* of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal. And: 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and underftand all: 
* myſteries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith 
* ſo that I could remove mountains, and have no charity, 
I am nothing, And though I beſtow: all my goods to 

feed the poor, and though I give my body. to. be burned, 
 * and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.“ Is this the 
language of enthuſiaſm? did ever enthuſiaſt prefer that uni- 

verſal benevolence which comprehends all moral virtues, and 
which (as appears by the following verſes) is meant by charity 
here; did ever enthuſiaſt, I ſay, prefer that benevolence A 
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in his epiſtles. 


concurred, being inflamed in the higheſt degree by the irrita - 
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faith and to miracles, to thoſe religious opinions Which he hi 
embraced, and to thoſe ſupernatural graces and gifts which he 
imagined he had acquired, nay even to the merit of martyr, 
dom? Is it not the genius of enthuſiaſm, to ſet moral virtue 


infinitely below the merit of faith, and of all moral virtues to 


value that leaſt which is moſt particularly enforced by St. Paul, 
a ſpirit of candour, moderation, and peace? Certainly neither 
the temper nor the opinions of a man ſubject to fanatick de. 
luſions, are to be found in this paſſage; but it may be juſthy 
concluded, that he who could eſteem the value of charity 0 
much above miraculous gifts, could not have pretended to any 
ſach gifts if he had them not in reality on 
Since then it is manifeſt from the foregoing examination, 
that in St. Paul's diſpoſition and character thoſe qualities do 
not occur which ſeem to be neceſſary to form an enthuſiaſt, it 
muſt be reaſonable to conclude he was none. But allowing, 


for argument's ſake, that all thoſe qualities were to be found 


in him, or that the heat of his temper alone could be a ſuffi. 


cient foundation to ſupport ſuch a ſuſpicion; I ſhall endeavou 


to prove, that he could not have impoſed on himſelf by any 


power of enthuſiaſm, either in regard to the miracle that 
cauſed his converſion, or to the conſequential effects of it, 


or to ſome other circumſtances which he bears teſtimony to 


The power of imagination in enthuſiaſtical minds is no 
doubt very ſtrong, but it always acts in conformity to the opi- 


nions 1mprinted upon it at the time of its working, and can no 


more act againſt them, than a rapid river can carry a boat againſt 
the current of its own ſtream, Now nothing can be more 
certain, than that when Saul ſet out for Damaſcus with an au- 
thority from the chief-prieſts 20 bring the Chriſtians which wer? 
there, bound to Feruſalem, an authority ſolicited by himſelf, and 
granted to him at his own earneſt deſire, his mind was ftrongy 
poſſeſſed with opinions againſt Chriſt and his followers. To 
give thoſe opinions a more active force, his paſſions at that time 


ting 
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ting conſciouſneſs of his paſt conduct towards them, the ide | 
of ſupporting a part he had voluntarily engaged in, and the 
credit he found it procured him among the chief prieſts and 
rulers, whoſe commiſſion he bore. ©  . - 

If, in ſuch a ſtate and temper of mind, an enthuſiaſtical 
man had imagined he ſaw a viſion from Heaven denouncing 
the anger of God againſt the Chriſtians, and commanding him 
to perſecute them without any mercy, it might be accounted 
for by the natural power of enthuſiaſm. But that, in the very 
inſtant of his being engaged in the fierceſt and hotteſt perſecu- 
tion againſt them, no circumſtance having happened to change 
his opinions, or alter the. bent of his diſpoſition, he ſhould at 
once imagine himſelf called by a heavenly: viſion to be the 
apoſtle of Chriſt, whom but a moment before he deemed an im- 
poſtor and a blaſphemer, that had been juſtly put to death on 
the croſs, is in itlelf wholly incredible, and ſo far from being a 
probable effect of enthuſiaſm, that juſt a contrary effect muſt 
have been naturally produced by that cauſe. The warmth of 
his temper carried him violently another way; and whatever 
deluſions his imagination could raiſe to impoſe on his reaſon, 
muſt have been raiſed at that time agreeably to the notions im- 
printed upon it, and by which it was heated to a degree of en- 
thuſiaſm, not in direct contradiction to all thoſe notions, while 

they remained in their full force. | 5 

This is ſo clear a prapoſition, that I might reſt the whole 
argument entirely upon it: but ftill farther to ſhew that this 
viſion could not be a phantom of St. Paul's own creating, I beg 
leave to obſerve, that he was not alone when he faw it: there 
were many others in company, whoſe minds were no better diſ- 
poſed than his to the Chriftian faith. Could it be poſſible ke 
that the imaginations of all theſe men ſhould at the ſame time 
be ſo ſirangely affected, as to make them believe that they faw —_ 
a great light ſhining about them, above the brightneſs of the fan Af ix. 3. 
4 noon-day, and heard the ſound of 4 voice from Heaven, * 
though not the words which it ſpale, when in reality they 
neither ſaw nor heard any ſuch ing could they be ſo infa- 

or or. 
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a8 x1i.14-tuated with this conceit of their fancy, as to fall down from 


their horſes together with Saul, and be ſpeechleſi through fear, when 


nothing had happened. extraordinary either to them or to him; 
eſpecially conſidering that this apparition did not happen in the 
night, whent he ſenſes are more eaſily impoſed upon, but at mid. 
day? If a ſudden frenzy had ſeized upon Saul, from any diſtem. 
per of body or mind; can we fuppoſe his whole company, men 
of different conſtitutions and underſtandings, to have been at 
once affected in the fame manner with him, ſo that not the 
diſtemper alone, but the effects of it ſhould exactly agree? Tf all 
had gone mad together, would not the frenzy of ſome have 
taken a different turn, and preſented: to them different objevs? 
This ſuppoſition is fo contrary to nature and all poſſibility, that 
unbelief muſt find fome other ſolution, or give up the point. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe then, in order to try to account for this vifen 
without a miracle, that as Saul and his company were journeying 
along in their way to Damaſcus, an extraordinary meteor did 
really happen, which caft a great light, as ſome meteors will do, 
at which they being affrighted fell to the ground in the manner 
related. This might be poſſible; and fear, grounded on ignorance 


of ſuch phænomena, might make them imagine it to be a viſion 


from God. Nay even the voice or found they heard in the air, 


might be an exploſion attending this meteor, or at leaſt there are 
thoſe who would rather recur to ſuch a ſuppoſition as this, how- 
ever incredible, than acknowledge the miracle. But how will 


this account for the diftin& words heard by St. Paul, to which 


he made anſwer ? how will it account for what followed upon 
it when he came to Damaſcus, agreeably to the ſenſe of thoſe 
words which he heard? how came Ananias to go to him there, 


and ſay, He was choſen by God to know his will, and ſee that 


Ads xx. 4-0 Juſt One, and hear the voice of his mouth ?* or why did he 


Ver. 16, 


make him a Chriſtian? But could Ananias inſpire him with a 


propoſe to him zo be baptized? what connexion was there be- 
tween the meteor which Saul had ſeen, and theſe words of Ana- 
nias? will it be ſaid that Ananias was {kilful enough to take 
advantage of the fright he was in at that appearance, in order to 


viſion 
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viſion in which he ſaw him before he came? if that viſion was Aa. . 
the effect of imagination, how was it verified ſo exactly in fact? 
But allowing that he dreamt by chance of Ananias's coming, and 
that Ananias came by chance too; or, if you pleaſe, that, having 
heard of his dream, he came to take advantage of that, as well 
as of the meteor which Saul had ſeen; will this get over the dif- 
ficulty ? No, there was more to be done. Saul was ſtruck 
blind, and had been ſo for three days. Now had this blindneſs 
been natural from the effects of a meteor or lightning upon him, 
it would not have been poſſible for Ananias to heal it, as we find 
that he did, meerly by putting his hands on him and ſpeaking 
a few words. This undoubtedly ſurpaſſed the power of nature; 
and if this was a miracle, it proves the other to have been a 
miracle too, and a miracle done by the ſame Jeſus Chriſt. For 
Ananias, when he healed Saul, ſpoke to him thus; Brother 
Saul, the Lord, even Jeſus that appeared unto thee in the way As is. 1, 
as thou cameſt, has ſent me, that thou mighteſt receive thy ſigblt, * 
and be filled with the Holy Ghoſt. And that he ſaw Chriſt both . 15. 
now and after this time, appears not only by what he relates | 
Acts xxii. 17, 18. but by other paſſages in his epiſtles, x Cor. 
ix. I, xvi. 8, From im (as he aſſerts in many places of his 
epiſtles) he learned the goſpel by immediate revelation ; and by 
him he was ſent to the Gentiles, Acts xxii. 31. xxiii. II. 
Among thoſe Gentiles from Feru/alem, and round about to II- Rom. xs. 49. 
Hricum, he preached the goſpel of Chriſt with mighty figns and 
wonders wrought by the power of the ſpirit of God, to make them 
obedient to bis preaching, as he teſtifies himſelf in his epiſtle to 
the Romans, and of which a particular account is given to us 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles; ſigns and wonders indeed, above 
any power of nature to. work, or of impoſture to counterfeit, 
or of enthuſiaſm to imagine. Now does not ſuch a ſeries of 
miraculous acts, all conſequential to, and dependent upon, the 
firſt revelation, put the truth of that revelation beyond all poſſi- 
bility of doubt or deceit? and if he could fo have impoſed on 
himſelf as to think that he worked them when he did not (which 
ſuppoſition cannot be admitted, if he was not all that time 
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quite out of his ſenſes), how could fo di/fempered am mb 
make ſuch a progreſs, as we know that he did, in converting the 
Gentile world? If the difficulties which have been ſhewnt 
have obſtructed that work were fuch as the ableſt impoſter 
could not overcome, how much more infurmountable were they 
to a'madman! Wn 

It is a much harder taſk for unbelievers to account for the 
fucceſs of St. Paul, in preaching the goſpel, upon the-ſuppokt- 
tion of his having: been an enthuſiaſt, than of his having been an 
1mpoſtor, Neither of theſe ſuppoſitions can ever account for it; 
but the impoſſibility is more glaringly ſtrong in this cafe than 
the other. I could enter into a particular examination of all 
the miracles recorded in the Acts to have been done by St. Paul, 
and ſhew that they were not of a nature in which enthuſiaſm, either 
in him, or the perſons he worked them upon, or the ſpeQators, 
could have any part. I will mention only a few. When he 
told Elymas the ſorcerer, at Paphos, before the Roman deputy, 
that he hand of God was upon him, and he ſhould be blind, nt 


ſeeing the ſun for a ſeaſon; and immediately there fell on him 


a miſt and a darkneſs, and he went about ſeeking ſome to lead 
bim by the hand; had enthuſiafm in the doer or ſufferer any 


| ſhare in this act? If Paul, as an enthuſiaſt, had thrown out 


this menace, and the effect had not followed, inſtead of con- 


verting the deputy, as we are told that he did, he would hare 


drawn on himfelf his rage and contempt. But the effect upon 


Elymas could not be cauſed by enthu iſm in Paul; much leſs 


dan it be imputed to an enthuſiaſtick belief in that perſon himfelh, 


of his being ſtruck blind when he was not, by thoſe words of 
a man whoſe preaching he ftrenuouſly and bitterly oppoſed. Nor 


can we aſcribe the converſion of Sergius, which happened upon it, 


Atts xz. 9. 


to any enthuſiaſm. A Roman proconſul was not very likely to 
be an enthuſiaſt; but had he been one, he muſt have been bigoted 
to his own gods, and ſo much the leſs inclined to believe any mi- 
raculous power in St. Paul. When at Troas, a young man named | 
Eutychus fel down from a high window, while Paul was preaching) 
and was talen up dead. Could any enthuſiaſm, either in Paul ot 


the 
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the congregation: there preſent, make them believe, that by that 
apoſtle's fe alling upon big and embr acing him, he was reſtored to 
life? or could he who was ſo reſtored contribute any thing to it 
himſelf, by any power of his own imagination? When, in the iſle 
of Melita, where St. Paul was ſhipwrecked, there came a viper am he . 

1/tened on his hand, which he ſhook off, and felt no harm, was 
that an effect of enthuſiaſm ?. An enthuſiaſt might perhaps have 
been mad enough to hope for ſafety: againſt the bite of a viper 
without any remedy being applied to it: but would that hope 
have prevented his death? or were the barbarous iſlanders, to 
whom this apoſtle: was an abſolute ſtranger, prepared by enthu- 
ſiaſm to expect and believe that any miracle would be worked to 
preſerve him? On the contrary, when they ſaw the viper hang 
on lis hand, they ſaid among themſelves, No doubt this 
man is a murderer, whom, though he hath eſcaped the ſea, yet 
vengeance ſuffereth not to live. I will add no more inſtances: 
theſe are ſufficient to ſhew that the miracles told of St. Paul 
can no more be aſcribed to enthuſiaſm than to impoſture. 

But moreover, the power of working miracles was not con- ; 
fined to St. Paul; it was alſo communicated to the churches hge 
planted in different parts of the world. In many parts of his 

firſt epiſtle he tells the Corinthians, that they had among them Cor. xii. 4, 
many miraculous graces and gifts, and gives them directions for 
the more orderly, uſe of them in their aſſemblies. Now I aſk, 
whether all that he ſaid upon that head is to be aſcribed to en- 
thuſiaſm? If the Corinthians knew that they had among them 
no ſuch miraculous powers, they muſt have regarded the author 
of that epiſtle as a man out of his ſenſes, inſtead of revering him. 
as an apoſtle of God. e n 5 

If, for inſtance, a Quaker ſhould, in a meeting of his own - 
ſect, tell all the perſons aſſembled there, that 20 he among. 
them was given the. gift of healing by tbe ſpirit of God, to others 
the working of other miracles, to others divers kinds of tongues; 
they would undoubtedly account him a madman, becauſe they 
pretend to no ſuch gifts. If indeed they were only told by him 
that they were inſpired by the ſpirit of God in a certain incttable 

e „ manner, 
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manner, which they alone could underſtand, but which did 
not diſcover itſelf by any outward, diftin&@ operations, or figns, 
they might miſtake the impulſe of enthuſiaſm for the inſpuatioa 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; but they could not believe, againſt the con. | 


 vifion of their own minds, that they ſpoke tongues they did 


not ſpeak, or healed diſtempers they did not heal, or worked 
other miracles, when they worked none. If it be ſaid, the Co. 
rinthians might pretend to theſe powers, though the Quaker 
do not; J aſk, whether in that pretenſion they were umnpoſtors, 


or only enthuſiaſts ? If they were impoſtors, and St. Paul was 


alſo ſuch, how ridiculous was it for him to adviſe them, in an 
epiſtle writ on/y to them, and for their own uſe, not to value 
themſelves too highly upon thoſe gifts; to pray for one rather 
than another, and prefer charity to them all! Do aſſociates in 
fraud talk ſuch a language to-one another ? But if we ſuppoſe 
their pretenſion to all thoſe gifts was an effect of enthuſiaſm; 
let us conſider how it was poſſible that he and they could be ſo 
cheated by that enthuſiaſm, as to imagine they had ſuch powers 
when they had not. i 
Suppoſe that enthuſiaſm could make a man think that he 
was able by a word or a touch to give ſight to the blind, motion 
to the lame, or life to the dead: would that conceit of his 
make the blind ſee, the lame walk, or the dead revive? and if 


it did not, how could he perſiſt in fuch an opinion, or upon 


his perſiſting eſcape being ſhut up for a madman ? But ſuch a 


' madneſs could not infe& ſo many at once, as St. Paul ſuppoſes 


at Corinth to have been endowed with the gift of healing, or 
any other miraculous powers. One of the miracles which they 
pretended to was the ſpeaking of languages they never had 


Cor. air. ig. learned. And St. Paul fays, he poſſeſſed this gift more than them 


all. If this had been a deluſion of fancy, if they had ſpoke only 


gibberiſh, or unmeaning ſounds, it would ſoon have appeared 
when they came to make uſe of it where it was neceſſary, vis. 
in converting thoſe who underſtood not any language they natu- 


rally ſpoke. St. Paul particularly, who traveled ſo far upon 
that deſign, and had ſuch occaſion to uſe it, muſt ſoon have diſ- 


covered 
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covered that this imagjnary gift of the ſpirit was no gift at all, 


bit a ridiculous inftance of frenzy, which had poſſeſſed both 


him and them. But if thoſe he ſpoke to in divers tongues 
underſtood what he ſaid, and were converted to Chriſt by that 


means, how could it be a delufion ? Of all the miracles recorded 


in ſcripture, none are more clear from any poſſible imputation 


of being the effect of an enthuſiaſtick imagination than this. For 


how could any man think that he had it, who had it not; or 
if he did think ſo, not be deceived, when he came to put his 
gift to the proof? Accordingly I do not find ſuch a power to have 
been ever pretended to by any enthuſiaſt, ancient or modern. 


If then St. Paul and the church of Corinth were not deceived 


in aſcribing to themſelves this miraculous power, but really had 


it, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to think, that neither were they 

deceived in the other powers to which they pretended, as the 
ſame ſpirit which gave them that, equally could, and probably 
would, give them the others, to ſerve the ſame holy ends for 
which that was given. And by conſequence St. Paul was no 
enthuſiaſt in what he wrote upon that head to the Corinthians, 

nor in other ſimilar inſtances, where he aſcribes to himſelf, or to 
the churches he founded, any ſupernatural graces and gifts. 
Indeed they who would impute to imagination effects ſuch as 
thoſe St. Paul imputes to the power of God attending his miſ- 
ſion, muſt aſcribe to imagination the ſame omnipotence which 


he aſcribes to God. 


Having thus, I flatter myſelf, ſatisfactorily ſhewn that St. Paul 
could not be an enthuſiaſt, who, by the force of an over-heated 
imagination, impoſed on himſelf; I am next to enquire whether 
he was deceived by the fraud of others, and whether all that he - 
laid of himſelf can be imputed to the power of that deceit? But 
I need fay little to ſhew the abſurdity of this ſuppoſition. It was 
morally impoſſible for the diſciples of Chriſt to conceive ſuch a 
thought as that of turning his perſecutor into his apoſtle, and : 
to do this by a fraud in the very inſtant of his greateſt fury againſt 


them and their Lord. But could they have been fo extravagant 
as to Conceive ſuch a thought, it was phyſically impoſſible for 
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he did himſelf, and appeals to in his epiſtles as proofs of his 
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them to execute it in a manner we find his converſion to hays | 
been effected. Could they produce a light in the air Which 


mid-day was brighter than that of the fun? could they make 
Sau] hear words from out of that light which were not heard 
by the reſt of the company ? could they make him blind for 
three days after that viſion, and then make ſcales fall from of 
his eyes, and reſtore him to his ſight by a word? Beyond 
diſpute, no fraud could do theſe things; but much leſs ll ! 
could the fraud of others produce thoſe miracles ſubſequent to 
his converſion, in which he was not paſſive, but active, which 


divine miſſion, I fhall then take it for granted that he was 
not deceived by the fraud of others, and that what he ſaid of 
himſelf cannot be imputed to the power of that deceit, no 
more than to wilful impoſture, or to enthuſiaſm ; and then it 
follows, that what he related to have been the cauſe of his 
converſion, and to have happened in conſequence of it, did all 
really happen, and therefore the Chriſtian religion is a divine 
Ss: 7 aff © ©! $63. ee 
That that concluſion is fairly and undeniably drawn from the 
premiſes, I think muſt be owned, unleſs ſome probable cauſe 
can be aſſigned, to account for thoſe facts fo authentically te- 
lated in the Ads of the Apoſtles, and attefted in his r 
St. Paul himſelf, other than any of thoſe which T have conſi- 
dered; and this II am confident cannot be done. It muſt be 
therefore accounted for by the power of God. That God ſhould } 
work miracles for the eſtabliſhment of a moſt holy religion, 
which, from the inſuperable difficulties that ſtood in the way of 
it, could not have eſtabliſhed itſelf without ſuch an aſſiſtance, 
is no way repugnant to human reaſon: but that without any 
miracle ſuch things ſhould have happened as no adequate na- 
tural cauſes can be aſſigned for, is what human reaſon cannot 
believe | | e 
Jo impute them to magick, or the power of dæmons (which 
was the reſource of the Heathens and Jews againſt the — | 
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of the miracles 


means agreeable to che notions of thoſe-who in this a 
lieve Chriſtianity. It will: therefore! be: axedleſs to ſhew . 
weaknels of that ſuppoſition : but that ſuppoſition: itſelf is ne 
inconſiderable argument of the truth of the facts. Next to the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, the ſtrongeſt 


witneſſes of the unde- 
niable force of that truth are Celſus and Julian, and other an- 
cient opponents · of che Chriſtian religion, whowere obliged to 


ſolve what they could not NE hy Ao an irrational and 


abſurd imagina : 

The diſpute. was not Se eee faith and-reator on al 
can and ſuperſtition. aſcribed to caba- 
liſtical names, or magical ſecrets; duch - às carried 


along with them evident marks of the divine power: religion 
aſcribed them to God, and reaſon declared itſelf on that fide 
of the queſtion. Upon what grounds then can we now over- 
turn that deciſion ? upon what grounds can we reject the un- 
queſtionable teſtimony given by St. Paul, that he was · called by 
God to be a diſciple and | apottl of Chriſt ? It has been ſhewn 
that we eee it either to enthuſiaſm or fraud; how 
ſhall we then reſiſt the conviction of ſuch a proef ? does the 
doctrine he _ contain any precepts againſt the law of 
morality, that natural law written by God in the hearts of 
mankind? If it did, I -oonfefs that none of the arguments I 
have made uſe of could prove ſuch a doctrine to come from bim. 
But this is ſo far from being the caſe, that even thoſe who 
reject Chriſtianity as a divine revelation, acknowledge the 


morals delivered by Chriſt and by his apoſtles to be w 


God. Is it then of the myſteri the by 
it t on account e II ies in | 
| that che a goſpel 


denied, though ſupported by evidence, which 
in all other caſes would be allowed to contain the cleareſt con- 
viction, and cannot in this be 
mind to a ſtate of 
rules by which we ju: 


of all evidence, and of the truth 
RT Credi 


:d by Okriſt and his diſtiples), if by.no | 


rejected without reducing the 
e ſcepticiſm, and overturning thoſe 
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ing it in a ſutis factory manner to their apprehenfiens Has dien 
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credibility of all other faQs? But this is-plainly to gie Uhr 
uſe of our underſtanding where we are able to uſe it moſt pw ; 
petly, in order to apply it to things of which it it not A . 


petent judge. The motives and 'reafons upon which» diving 


wiſdom may think proper to act, as well as the wander in 
which it acts, muſt often lie out of the reach of our wider 
ſtanding; but the motives and reafons of hutmiam ations, and 
the manner in which they are performed, are all im the ph 
of human knowledge, and upon them we may judge; with 4 

well-grounded confidence, when they are fairly propoled't 

out confideration,”- 1 19D 15207 340 2417 OHUGUE Sl 

It is incomparably more probable that a revelation/from 
God concerning the ways of his providence, ſhould contain in 
it matters above the capacity of our minds to-comprehend, "than 
that St. Paul, or indeed any other of the apoſtles,” ſhould have 
ated, as we know that they did not, upon any other foundations 
than certain knowledge of Chriſt's being tiſen from the dead or 
ſhould have ſucceeded in the work they undertook, without the 
aid of miraculous powers. To the former of theſe propolitions 


1 may give my aſſent without any direct oppoſition of tea- 


fon to faith; but in admitting the latter, I muſt - believe 
againſt all thoſe probabilities 'that'ate' the rational prounds of | 
aſſent. boy) e een wel tn nota n 

Nor do they who reje& the Chriſtian religion becauſeotthe 
difficulties whieh occur in its myſteries, confider how far that 
| againſt other ſyſtems, both of religion and of 
philofophy, which they themſelves profeſs to admit. 'Thereare | 
in dbiſmm itſelf, the moft ſimple of all religions opitsionsy ferent 
difficulties, for which human reaſon ean but ill account, which 
may therefore be not improperly” filed. arricles of faltb. Such 
is the origin of evil under the government of wnrallkpood and 
all- powerful God; a queſtion ſo hard, that the inability of folv- 


ſome of the greateſt philoſophers into the monſtrous e 
| . 75 . | __- els | 


1 
„ 


leſs opinion of Manicleiſm and atheiſm. uch is the recon- 
ciling the preſcience of God with the free :- will of man, which, 
after much thought on the ſubject, Mr. Locke fairly bonſeſſes Si . 
he could not do, though he acknowledged both; and what f 509, 
Mr. Locke could not do, in reaſoning upon ſubjects af a meta- 
phyſical nature, I am apt to think, fem men, if any, can hope 
to perform. „ lab, uigd e t urg on un c 
boch in allo thexrenioaaf-the:titiiiet by Ape me, 
or the eternal produttion of it from God; it being almoſt equall 
hard, according to meer philoſpphical notions, either to admit 
that the goodneſs of God could remain unexerted through all 
eternity before the time of ſuch a creation, let it he ſet back 
ever ſo far; or to conceive an eternal produtiion, which words, 
ſo applied, are inconſiſtent and contradiftory terms; the ſolu- 
tion commonly given by. a compariſon to the emanation of 
light from the ſun not being adequate to it, or juſt; for light 
isa quality inherent in fire, aut naturally emaning from it; where- 
as matter is not a quality inherent or emaning from the divine 
eſſence, but of a different ſubſtance and nature, and, if not n. 
dependent and ſel frexiſting, muſt have have been creuted by a meer 
act of the divine w; and; if created, then not eternal, the idea 
of creation implying a time we the ſubſtance created did not 
exit. But if, to get rid of this difficulty, we have recourſe, as 
many of the ancient philoſophers had, to the independent exif- 
tence of matter, then He muſt admit #wo /elf-exi/ient print iples, 
which is quite inconſiſtent with genuine theiſm, or natural rea. 
fon. Nay, could bar be admitted, it would not cleat up the 
doubt, unjeſs we ſuppoſe not only the eternal exiſtence of 
matter, independent of God, but that it was from eternity in 
the order and beauty we ſee it in no, without any agency f 
the Divine power; otherwiſe the ſame difficulty will always 
occur, why it was not before put into that order and ſtate of 
Perfection; or how the goodneſs of God could ſo long remain 
In a ſtate of inaction, unexerted and unemployed. For were 
the time of ſuch an exertion of it put back ever ſo far, if, 


1 inſtead 
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the Divine attributes did not exert themſelves in 


to account in the beſt manner that our weak reaſon is able to 


ing they may be to our pride. 
things made plain to us; but God has thaught proper to pro- 


deſore chat gi an eternity muſt have pteceded. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE :CONVERSION 


inſtead of five or fix thouſand years, we were 80 ſup 
millions of millions of ages to have paſſed ſince the world *wa 
reduced out of a chaos to an harmoniaus and regular form, A 


a whole eternity muſt have preceded that date, during which 


work, fo ſuitable to them, that the conjectures of human reaſon 


can find no cauſe for its being delayed. . 
But becauſe of theſe difficulties, or any other that may occur | 
in the ſyſtem of deiſm, no wiſe man will deny the being of 
God, or his infinite wildam, goodneſs, and power, which are 
proved by ſuch evidence as carries the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt 
conviction, and cannot be refuſed without involving the mind 
in far greater difficulties, even in downright ab/urdities and 
impoſibilitiass. The only part therefore that can be taken is, 


do, for ſuch feeming objections; and where 2bat fails, to ac- 
knowledge its weakneſs, and acquieſce under the certainty, 
that our very imperfect knowledge or judgement cannot be 
the meaſure of the Divine wiſdom, or the univerſal ſtandard 

of truth. 80 likewiſe it is with reſpect to the Chriſtian re. 
ligion, Some difficulties occur in that revelation, which hu- 
man reafon can hardly clear; but as the truth of it ſtands 
upon evidence fo ſtrong and convincing, that it cannot be de- 
nied without much greater difficulties than thoſe that attend 


the belief of it, as I have before endeavoured to prove, we 


ought not to reject it upon fuch r however mortify- 
at indeed would have all 


portion our knowledge to our wats, not to our pride. Al 
that concerns aur dagy is clear; and as to other points either 


® By the world, 1 do not mean this earth alone, but the whale material aniver/, with all in inks 
dirants. Even created ſpirits fall under the fame reaſoning ; for they muſt alfe have had a beginning) and 
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of natural or revealed religion, if he has left ſome obſcurities 

in them, is that any reaſonable cauſe of complaint? Not to re- 

joice in the benefit of what he has graciouſly allowed us to 

know, from a preſumptuous diſguſt at our incapacity of know- 
ing more, is as abſurd as it would be to refuſe to wall, becauſe 

we cannot y. 


From the e genden of mains Gal reaſonin 
aiming at matters above our knowled 5 all the { SH 


tive impiety, and many of the worſt ſuperſtitions, of = old 


heathen; world, before the Goſpel was preached to bring men 


back again to the -primitive faith ; from the ſame ſource 
have fince flowed: fome of the greateſt corruptions of the evan« 
gelical truth, and the moſt inveterate prejudices againſt it; 
effect juſt as natural as for our eyes to grow weak, and Fray 
blind, by being firained to look at objects too diftant, or not. 
made for them to ſee, 

Are then our intellectual faculties of no ue in religion ? 
Yes undoubtedly of the moſt neceſſary uſe, when rightly em- 
ployed. The proper employment of them is, to diſtinguiſh 
ts genuine doctrines from others erroneouſly or corruptly aſ- 
cribed to it; to. conſider the importance and purport of them, 
with the connection they bear to one another; but, firſt of 

all, to examine with the ſtricteſt attention, the evidence by 
Which religion is proved, internal as well as external. If +4 
external evidence be convincingly ſtrong, and there is no in- 
ternal proof of its falſehood, but much to ſupport and confirm 
its rota 3: then ſurely no difficulties ought to prevent our 
giving a full aſſent and belief to it. It is our duty indeed 
to ee to find the beſt ſolutions we can to them; but 
where no ſatisfactory ones are to be found, it is no leſs our 
duty to acquieſce ith humility, and believe that to be right 


which we know is above us, and Weng 98 £0 a wiſdom ſu R 
for to ours. | &\ | | 
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row underſtanding is ſufficient to guide him ro all arab, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVERSION 


Nor let it be faid, that this will be an argument fr the ad. 
mitting all doctrines, however abſurd, that may! have been 
grafted upon the Chriftian faith. Thoſe which can plainiy be 
proved not to belong to it, fall not under the reaſoning 1 hays 
laid down (and certainly none do belong to it which contradie 
either our clear, intuitive knowledge, or the evident principles 
and diftates of reaſon). I ſpeak only of difhculties which at- 
tend the belief of the Goſpel, in ſome of its pure and effential 
doctrines, plainly and evidently delivered there; — Le, 
made known to us by a reve/ation ſupported by proofs that our 
reaſon ought to admit, and not being ſuch things as it can ter. 
tainly know to be falſe, muſt be received by it as objetts of faith, 
though they are ſuch as it could not have diſcovered by any 
natural means, and ſuch as are difficult to be conceived, or ſi- 
tisfactorily explained, by its limited powers. If zhe ps rm 
light of the Goſpel be ſometimes overcaſt with clouds of doubt, 
ſo is the light of our reaſon too. But ſhall we deprive ourſelves 
of the advantage of either, becauſe thoſe clouds cannot perhaps 
be entirely removed while we remain in this mortal life ? ſhall 
we obſtinately and frowardly ſhut our eyes againſt zha7 aay-ſpring 
rom om high that has viſited us, becauſe we are not as yet able 


to bear the full blaze of his beams? Indeed, not even in heaven 


itſelf, not in the higheſt ſtate of perfection to which a finite 
being can ever attain, will all the counſels of Providence, all 
the height and the depib of the infinite wiſdom of God, be ever 
diſcloſed, or underſtood. Faith even then will be neceſlary; 
and there will be my/eries which cannot be penetrated by the 
moſt exalted archangel, and zruths which cannot be known by 
him othetwiſe than A revelation, or believed upon any other 
ground of aſſent than a ſubmiſffve confidence in tht Divine wiſ- 
dom, What, then, ſhall man preſume that his weak and nar- 


without any need of revelation or faith 2 ſhall he com-. 
plain that h, ways of God are not like bis ways, and pe 


his finding out ® True philoſophy, as well as true Chriſ⸗ 
tianity, would teach us a wiſer and modeſter part. It would 
teach us to be content, within thoſe bounds which God 


has aſſigned to us, caſting down 'imaginations, and every + Cora. g. 
bib thing that exalted itſelf againſi the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captFoity every thought to the 1 Wan of 
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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


UCIAN among the ancients, .and among the moderns Fene- 

jon archbiſhop of Cambray, and Monſieur Fontenelle, have 
written Dialogues of -the Dead with a general applauſe. - The plan 
they have traced ont is ſo extenſive, . that the matter which lies 
within the compaſs of it can ſcarce he exhauſted. It ſets before 
us the hiſtory of all times and all nations, preſents to the choice of 
a writer all characters of remarkable perſons, which may beſt be 
oppoſed to or compared with each other; and is perhaps one of the 
moſt agreeable methods, that can be employed, of conveying to 
the mind any critical, moral, or political obſervations; becauſe the 
Dramatic ſpirit, which may be thrown into them, gives them more 
life, than they could have in diſſertations, however well written. 
And ſometimes @ new dre/s may render an old truth more pleaſing 
to thoſe whom the mere love of novelty betrays into error, as it 
frequently does not only the 2, but the ſages of theſe days. In- 
deed one of the beſt ſervices, that could now be done to mankind 
by any good writer, would be the bringing them back to common 
ſen/e, from which the deſire of ſhining by extraordinary nations 
has ſeduced great numbers, to the no imall detriment of morality, 
and of all real knowledge. 
lt may be proper to 1 chat, in all works of this nature, 
the dead are often ſuppoſed, by a neceſſary fiction, to be thoroughly 
informed of many particulars, which happened in times poſterior 
to their own; and in all parts of the world, as well as in the coun- 
tries to which they belonged. Thus, in Fenelon's dialogue be- 
tween Gelon and Dion, the former finds fault with the conduct of 
che latter; and in another between Solon and the emperor Juſ- 
tinian, the Athenian cenſures the government of the Roman Le- 
giſlator, and talks of the Hiſtory of Procopius, as if he had read it. 
I have alſo taken the liberty that others have uſed, to date the ſe- 
yeral dialogues, as beſt ſuited with the purpoſes to which they were 
"LOO ſuppoſing fome of them to have paſt immediately after the 


Fi deceaſe 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH" EDITION: 
deceaſe of one or more of the ſpeakers, and others at a very 
diſtance of time from that in which they lived. But I have not in 


| this edition made any alteration in the dates of the former. Ely. 


ſium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, being neceflary allego- 
ries in this way of writing, are occaſionally uſed here, as they have 
been by Fontenelle and the archbiſhop of Cambray: which (if h 
offended any critical or pious ears) I would juſtify by the declara- 
tion gravely annexed to the works of all Italian writers, wherein 
they uſe ſuch expreffions: Se havelſi nommaeto Fata, Fortuna, 


„ Deftino, Elio, Stige, &c. ſono ſchorsi di Pen Poetica, non ſenti.. 


te menti di anima Catolico *.“ 

Three of theſe dialogues were written by a different Hand; 1 
am afraid would have appeared but too plainly to the reader, with- 
out my having told it. If the friend who favoured me with them 
ſhould ever write any more, Iſhall think that the publick owes me x 
great obligation, for having excited a genius ſo capable of uniting 
delight with inſtruction, and giving to virtue and knowledge thoſe 
graces, with the wit of the age has too often, and too fuccelifully, 
employed all its {kill to beftow on vice and folly. 

Beſides many corrections which the reader will find in this edi- 
tion, four new dialogues are added, in order to complete one chief 
deſign of the work, I mean the illuſtrating of certain pin 


and certain charaFers of importance, by bringing in perſons who 


have acted upon different ſyſtems, to defend their own conduct, 
or to explain their own notions, by free diſcourſe with each other, 
and in a manner conformable to the turn of their minds, as 23 
have been repreſented to us by the beſt authors. 

The feeing this done in the compaſs of a ſmall volume, may 
poſſibly induce our young gentry (for whoſe ſervice it is more 
particularly intended) to meditate on the ſubjects treated of in this 
work: and, if they make a proper uſe of the lights given to them, 
the publick, I hope, will derive ſome benefit from the day wm 
the writer is no more. 
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Lord FaLXLAND— Mr. HAMPDEN. 


4 


LORD FALKLAND. _ 415 
RE not you ſurprized to ſee me in Elyſium, Mr. 


MR. HAMPDEN. L 
Il! was going to put the fame queſtion to your lordſhip. 
oubtleſs, you thought me a rebel. 


95 LORD FALKLAND. J 


And certainly you thought me an apoſtate from che com- 
monwealth, and a ſupporter of tyran x. 
MR. HAMPDEN. Fa | 


I own I did; and 1 don't wonder at the ſeverity of your 
thoughts about me. The heat of the times deprived us 
of our natural candour. Vet I will confeſs to you here, that, 
before I died, I began to fee im our par . to juſtify 
your apprehenfions, that civil war, which we had entered 


into from generous motives, from a laudable deſire to preſerve - 


— 
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See thee. And I will as frankly own to you, that I faw, in the coun | 


Sidney Col. and camp of the king, ſo much to alarm me for the li 


lection, from 


the earl of of my country, if our arms were ſucceſsful, that I dreaded 3 
Sunderlan 


to bis lady, victory little lefs than I did a defeat ; and had nothing in my 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD, | 
our free conſtitution, would end very unhappily, and perth 


in the iſſue, deſtroy that conſtitution, even by the arms of 
who pretended to be maſt zealous for it. 
LORD FALKLAND. 133 


mouth but the word peace, which I conſtantly repeated with 
paſſionate fondneſs, in every council at which I was called to | 
aſſiſt. | | - | 
NN MR. HAMPDEN. 

J wiſhed for peace too, as ardently as your londſhip. But 
I ſaw no hopes of it. The inſincerity of the king and the in- 
fluence of the queen made it impoſltble*to* truſt to his promiſes 
or declarations. Nay, what reliance could we reaſonably have 
upon laus deſigned to limit and reſtrain the power of the crown, 
aſter he had violated rhe bill of rights, obtained with ſuch di- 
ficulty, and containing ſo clear an aſſertion of the privileges 
which had been in diſpute ? If his eonſeienee would allow hin 
to break an act of parliament ade to determine the bounds of 
the royal prerogative, becauſe he thought that the royal prev 
gative could have no bounds, what legal ties could bind a con- 
ſcience fo prejudiced ? or what effectual ſecurity could his people 
obtain againſt the obſtinate malignity of ſuch an opinion, but 
entirely taking from him the power of the {word, and enabling 
tbemſelves to defend the laws he had paſt?ſ!Z˙᷑ 

LORD FALKLAND. | 
There is evidently too much truth in what you have faid 
But, by taking from the king the power of tbe ſeword, you in 
reality took all power. It was converting the government into 
a democracy; and if he had fubmitted to it, he would on 
have preſerved the name of a king. The ſceptre would hate 
been held by thoſe who had the ſword; or we mult 2 
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balance in the government; a ſtate which could not have laſted - 
long, but would have ended in a republick, or in abſolute do- 


minions h 


good qualities, and {ome great ones 3 p let them, I ſay, anſwer 
for all the miſchiefs they brought upon him and the nation. 


LORD FALKLAND. | 


They were indeed much to blame: but thoſe principles had 
gained ground before their times; and ſeemed the principles of 
our church, in oppoſition to the Jeſuits, who had certainly gone 


too far in the other extreme. 8 


It is a diſgrace to our church to have taken up ſuch opinions; 


and I will venture to propheſy, that our clergy, in future times, 


muſt renounce them, or they will be turned againſt them by 


thoſe who mean their deſtruction. Suppoſe a Popiſh king on 
the throne. Will the clergy adhere to paſſive obedience and 


non-refiſtance ? If they do, they deliver up their religion to 


Rome; if they do not, their practice will confute their own 


doctrines. 
3 LORD FALKLAND. AZ 
Nature, Sir, will in the end be ſure to ſet right whatever 


opinion contradicts her great laws, let who will be the teacher. 
But, indeed, the more I reflect on thoſe miſerable times in 
which we both lived, the more I eſteem it a favour of Provi- 


dence to us, that we were cut off ſo ſoon. The moſt grievous 
misfortune that can befall a virtuous man, is to be in fuch a 
Hate, that be can hardly ſo aft as to approue his own conducb. 


In ſuch a ſtate. we both were. We could not eafily make a 
ſtep, either forward or backward, without great hazard of 


=—2L guilt, 


MR HAM DEN. | * 

Your reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. But what could we 
do? Let Dr. Laud and thoſe other court-divines, who directed 
the king's conſcience, and faxed it in ſuch principles as made 
him unfit to govern a limited monarchy, though with many 


MR. HAMPDEN, 7 3 
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guilt, or at leaſt of diſhanour. We were un 


of difhanou happily entangled 
in connections with men who did not mean ſo well as ourſelves, 
or did not judge ſo rightly. If we endeavoured to ſtop them, 
they thought as falſe to the cauſe: if we went on with them, 
we ran directly upon rocks, which we ſaw, but could not avoid. 
Nor could we take ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat from buf. 
neſs. InaQion would in us have been cowardice and delertion, 
To compleat the publick calamities, a religious fury, on both 
fides, mingled itſelf with the rage of our civil diflentions, more 
frantick than that, more implacable, more averſe to all healing 
meaſures. 'The moſt intemperate counſels were thought the 
moſt pious; and a regard to the laws, if they oppoſed the ſug- 
geſtions of theſe fiery zealots, was accounted irrehigion.” "This 
added .new difficulties to what was before but too difficult in 
itſelf, the ſettling of a nation which no longer could put any 
confidence in its ſovereign, nor lay more reſtaints on the royal 
authority without deſtroying the balance of the whole conlti- 
tution. In theſe circumſtances, the balls, that pierced our 
hearts, were directed thither by the hands of our 
angels, to deliver us from horrors we could not ſupport, and 
perhaps from a guilt our ſouls abhorred, ah 
| M R. HAMPDE N, ES EK 
Indeed things were brought to ſo deplorable a ſtate, that, 'if 
either of us had ſeen his party triumphant, he muſt have la- 
mented that triumph as the ruin of his country. Were Ito 
return into life, the experience I have had would make me very 
cautious, how I kindled the ſparks of civil war in England: for 
I have ſeen, that, when once that devouring fire is lighted, it is 
not in the power of the head of a party to fay to the confla- 
gration, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and here ſhall thy violence ſtop. 
5 LORD FALKLAND, 1 
The converſation we have had, as well as the reflexions of 
my own mind on paſt events, would, if I were condemned 
to my body again, teach me great moderation in my judge- 
ments of perſons, who might happen to differ 5 
"OY | | difficult 


b 1 A L O 1. 


of the ſpirit erg, and rake we think that as in the 
church, ſo n the ſtate, 6 
2 rancorous and cahubaſtca zeal. 

eee 
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- Lovis LE Gzany—Puruk THE GrBAT. 


LOUIS. 


Wo, Sir, could have thou ght, when you were learning 


the trade of a e in the dockyards of England 


and Holland, that you would ever acquire, as I had done, the 
ſurname of Great ? 
PETER 8 
Which of us beſt deſerved that title, poſterity will decide. 
But my greatneſs appeared ſufficiently in that very act which 
ſcemed to you a debaſement. oh cap | | 
LOUIS. 
The dignity of a king does not ſtoop to ſuch mean . 
ments. For my own. part, I was careful never to appear to t 


eyes of my ſubjects ot foreigners, but in all the dee and 


— of royal . 
PET ER. 
Had I remained on the throne of Ruſſia, as my anceſtors 
did, environed with all the pomp of barbarous greatneſs, I 


ſhould have been idolized by my people, as much, at leaſt, 
s you ever were by the French. My deſpotiſm was more ab- 


dt their ſervitude was more humble. But then 1 could 
not have reformed their evil cuſtoms; have taught them arts, 


civility, navigation, and war; have exalted them from brutes 
in human ſhapes into men. In this was ſeen the extraordinary 


wy of my _ beyond any compariſon with all other 


ä | kings, 


a 
difficult ſcenes of puhlick action: they would entirely cure me | 
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kings, that I thought it no degradation, or diminution of. my. | 
greatneſs, to deſcend from my throne, and go and work in the 


dock-yards of a foreign republick; to ſerve as a private ſailor in 
my own fleets, and as a common ſoldier in my own: army ; 
till I had raiſed myſelf by my merit in all the ſeveral ſteps and 
degrees of promotion, up to the higheſt command, and had 
thus induced my nobility to ſubmit to a regular ſubordination 
in the ſea and land- ſervice, by a leſſon hard to their pride, and 
which they would not have learnt from any other matter, or by 
any other method of inſtruction. e 
| LOUI8. 3 

I am forced to acknowledge, that it was a great act. When 

I thought it a mean one, my judgement was perverted by the 


prejudices ariſing from my own education, and the ridicule 


thrown upon it by ſome of my courtiers, whoſe minds were 
too narrow to be able to comprehend the greatneſs of yours 
in that ſituation. 3 | 

egy yp PETR - SEEDS... 
It was an act of more. heroiſm than any ever done by Alex- 
ander or Cæſar. Nor would I conſent to exchange my glory 
with theirs. They both did great things; but they were at 
the head of great nations, far ſuperior in valour and: military 
{kill to thoſe with whom they contended. I was king of an 


ignorant, undiſciplined, barbarous people. My enemies were 


at firſt ſo ſuperior to my ſubjects, that ten thouſand of them 
could beat a hundred thouſand Ruſſians, They had formi- 
dable navies: I had not a ſhip. The king of Sweden was 
a prince of the moſt intrepid courage, aſſiſted by generals of 


_ conſummate knowledge in war, and ſerved by ſoldiers ſo diſ- 


ciplined, that they were become the admiration and terror of 


Europe, Yet I vanquiſhed theſe ſoldiers ; I drove that prince 
to take refuge in Turkey; I won battles at ſea, as well as 
land; I neu- created my people; I gave them arts, ſcience, 


policy; I enabled them to keep all the powers of the North 


in awe and dependance, to give kings to Poland, to check and 


- intimidate 


DIALOG UE H. 
intimidate the Ottoman emperors, to mix with great weight in 
the affairs of all Europe. What other man has ever done 
ſuch wonders as theſe? Read all the records of ancient and 
modern times; and find, | if you can, one fit to be put 4 
compariſon with me 1 - | 


Your glory would indeed have been ſupream and unequalled, 
if, in civilizing your ſubjects, you had reformed the brutality 
of your own manners, and the barbarous vices of your nature. 


But, alas | the legiſlator and reformer, of the Muſcovites was 
drunken and cruel. . | | 


PRTER | 
My drunkenneſs I confeſs: nor will I plead, to excuſe it, 
the example of Alexander. It inflamed the tempers of both, 
which were by nature too fiery, into furious paſſions of anger; 
and produced actions, of which our reaſon, when ſober, was 
aſhamed. But the cruelty you upbraid me with may in ſome 
degree be excuſed, as neceſſary to the work I had to perform. 
Fear of puniſhment was in the hearts of my barbarous ſubjects 
the only principle of obedience. To make them reſpe& the 
royal authority, I'was obliged to arm it with all the terrors of 
rage. You had a more pliant people -to govern, a people 
Whoſe minds could be ruled, like a fine managed horfe, with 
an ealy and gentle rein. The fear of ſhame did more with 
them than the fear of the Inout could do with the Ruſſians. 
The humanity of your character and the ferocity of mine were 
equally ſuitable to the nations over which we reigned. But 
what excuſe can you. find for the cruel violence you employed 
againſt your Proteſtant ſubjects? They defired nothing but to 
live under the protection of laws you yourſelf had confirmed; 
and they repaid that protection by the moſt hearty zeal for your 
ſervice. Yet theſe did you force, by the moſt inhuman ſeve- 
rities, either to quit the religion in which they were bred, and 
which their conſciences ſtill retained, or to leave their native 
land, and endure all the woes of a perpetual exile. If the 1 
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of pelicy could not hinder you from thus depopulativenyeu < 


kingdom, and transferring to foreign countries its 

and commerce, I am ſurprized that your heart ielel did no 
flop you. It makes one ſhudder, to think that fach oiden 
ſhould be ſent from the moſt poliſhed court in Europe, as the 
moſt ſavage Tartars could hardly have executed without remor{ 
and compaſſion. * 5 4 /" 0 e 


% 


- YCUr% 

It was not my heart, but my religion, that 
ſeverittes. 
all my fans. 


| dctatedꝭ theſt 
My confeſſor told me, they alone would atone for 


PETER, 
Had I believed in my patriarch as you believed in your pri, 
I ſhould not have been the great monarch that 1 was.—But ! 
mean not to detra& from the merit of a prince whoſe memory 
is dear to his ſubjects. They are proud of having obeyed you; 
which is certainly the higheſt praiſe to a King. My people at 
date their glory from the zra of my reign. But there is thi 
capital diſtinction between us. The pomp and pageantry of 
ſtate were neceſſary to your greatneſs: I was great in myſelf, 
great in the energy and powers of my mind, great in the ſu- 
periority and /avereignty of my ſoul over all other men. 


Dee 
DIALOGUE M. 
PLaTo—FENELON.. 


wy | ?LATO 3 3 
WELCOME to Elyfium, O thou, the moſt pure, th 
” moſt gentle, the moſt refined diſciple of philoſophy that 
the world, in modern times, has produced! Sage Fenelon, 


welcome I need not name myſelf to you. Our ſouls by 
ſympathy muſt know one another. 8 e . 


F BENE 


9 1 4 L. Oo G E mW 
h DIET ngus. 
I know you to be. Plato, the moſt amiable of all the diſciples 
of Socrates, and the philoſopher of all antiquity whom I moſt: 
deſired to reſemble. 2. 28 d ee lis 


$ *PLATO 3 
Homer and Orpheus are impatient to ſee you in that region 
of theſe happy fields, which their ſhades inhabit. They both 
acknowledge you to be a great poet, though you bave written 
no verſes. And they are now buſy in compoſing for ma 
fading wreaths of all the fineſt and ſweeteſt Elyſian flowers. 


But I will lead you from them to the ſacred grove of Philo- 


ſophy, on the higheſt hill of Elyſium, where the air is moſt 
pure and moſt ſerene. I will conduct you to the fountain of 
Wiſdom, in which you will ſee, as in your own writings, the 
fair image of Virtue y reflected. It will raiſe in you 
more love than was felt by Narciſſus, when he contemplated 
the beauty of his on face in the unruffled ſpring. But you 
ſhall not pine, as he did, for a ſhadow. The goddeſs herſelf 


ſoul, 
15 1 EN E LO N. e 
I find you retain. the allegorical and poetical ſtyle, of which 
you were ſo fond in many of your writings. Mine alſo ran 
| ſometimes into poetry, particularly in my Telemachus, which F- 
meant to make a kind of epick compoſition. + But I dare not 
rank myſelf among the great poets, nor pretend to any equality 
in oratory with you, the maſt eloquent of phi 
whoſe lips the Attick bees diſtilled all their honey. 
P LAT O. | 2 
The French language is not ſo harmonious as the Greek: 
yet you have given a ſweetneſs to it, which equally charms the 


ear and heart. When one reads your compoſitions, one thinks 


that one hears Apollo's lyre, ſtrung by the hands of the Graces, 
and tuned by the Muſes. The idea of a Per fact king, which 
Jou have exhibited in your Telemachus, far excels, in my own 

A judgement, 


will affectionately meet your embraces, and mingle with your: 


phers, on 
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empire the moſt ſimple truths: becauſe, as they grow up, te 
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judgement, my imaginary republick. Your Dialogues breathe 


the pure ſpirit of virtue, of unaffected good ſenſe, of ; juſt eriti- 
ciſm, of fine taſte. | They are in general as ſuperior to your 
countryman Fontenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe wit, or: truth o 
affectation. The © IO fault of _ I think, is that * fo 
are £00 ſhort. - NW ag 35 
Uh? ei n blot i 

Ie 15 been objeſted to them, and I am Cn6ble of it 0 
that moſt of them are too full of common. place morals. But l 
wrote them for the inſtruction of a young prince: and one can- 
not too forcibly imprint on the minds of thoſe who ate born to 


flattery of a eourt will try to diſguiſe and conceal from them 
thoſe truths, and to eradicate from their hearts the love of their 
duty, if it has not taken there a very deep root. 

PLATO | 

1t is indeed the peculiar misfortune of princes, cker ty are 
often inſtructed with great care in the refinements of policy, and 
not taught the firſt principles of moral obligations, or taught o 
ſuperficially, that the virtuous man is ſoon loſt in the corrupt 
politician. But the leſſons of virtue you gave your royal pupil 
are ſo graced by the charms of your eloquence, that tlie oldel 


and wileſt men may attend to them with pleaſure.” All your 


writings are embelliſhed with a ſublime and agreeable imagine 
tion, which gives elegance to fimplicity, and dignity to the 


moſt vulgar and obvious truths. I have heard, indeed, that 


your countrymen are leſs ſenſible of the beauty of your 3 


ſtyle than any of their IR" What has ſo much wh 


their taſte 7 


OC C'ENEDON 

That which depraved the taſte of the Romans alter the age of 
Auguſtus; an immoderate love of wit, of paradox, of e 
ment. The works of their writers, like the faces of their women, 
muſt be painted and adorned with artificial embelliſhments, (o 
attract 1 regards. And thus the natural * of both 1s 


lo 
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loſt. But it is no wonder if few of them eſteem my Telema- 
chus; as the maxims I have principally. inculcated there are 
thought by many inconſiſtent with the grandeur of their 
monarchy, and with the ſplendour of a refined and opulent 
nation. They ſeem generally to be falling into opinions, that 
the chief end of ſociety is to procure the. pleaſures of luxury; 
that a nice and elegant taſte of voluptuous enjoyments is the per- 
fection of merit; and that a king, who, is gallant, magnificent, 
liberal, who builds a fine palace, who, furniſhes it well with 
good ſtatues and pictures, who encourages the fine arts, and 
makes them ſubſervient to every. modiſh vice, who has a reſtleſs 
ambition, a perfidious policy, and a ſpirit of: conqueſt, is better 
for them than a Numa, or a Marcus Aurelius. Whereas to 
check the exceſſes of luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which en- 


feeble the ſpirit of a nation; to eaſe the people, as much as is 


poſſible, of the burthen of taxes; to give them the bleſſings of 
peace and tranquillity, when they. can be obtained without in- 
jury or diſhonour; to make them frugal, and hardy, and maſ- 
culine in the temper of their bodies and minds, that they may 
be the fitter for war whenever it does come upon them; but 
above all to watch diligently over their morals, and diſcourage 
whatever may defile or corrupt them; is the great buſineſs of 


government, and ought to be in all circumſtances the principal 


object of a wiſe legiſlature, Unqueſtionably zhat is the happieft 
country which has moſt virtue in it: and to the eye of ſober reaſon 
the pooreſt Swiſs canton is a much nobler ſtate than the kingdom 
of France, if it has more liberty, better morals, a more ſettled 
tranquillity, more moderation in proſperity, and more farmneſs 
in danger. | | 7 
5 R by 
Your notions are juſt ; and if your country rejects them, ſh 
will not long hold the rank of the firſt nation in Europe. Her 
declenſion is begun, her ruin approaches. For, omitting all 


other arguments, can a ſtate be well ſerved, when the raiſing of 


an opulent fortune in its ſervice, and making a ſplendid uſe of 
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fortune, is a diſtinction more envied than any which ariſes from 
integrity in office, or publick ſpirit in government? can tha 
fpirit, which is the parent pf national greatneſs, continue vino. 
rous and diffuſive, where the deſire of wealth, for the fake of z 
luxury which wealth alone can ſupport, and an ambition aſpiring, 
not to glory, but to profit, are the predominant paſſions? If | 
exiſts in a king, or a miniſter of ſtate, how will either of them 
find, among a people fo difpoſed, the neceflary inftruments to 
execute his great deſigns; or rather, what obſtruction will he 
not find, from the continual oppoſition of private intereſt to 
publick ? But if, on the contrary, a court inclines to tyranny, 
what a facility will be given by theſe diſpoſitions to that evil pur- 
poſe ! how will men, with minds relaxed by the enervating eaſe 
and ſoftneſs of luxury, have vigour to oppoſe it! will not moſt 
of them lean to ſervitude, as their natural late, as that in which 
the extravagant and inſatiable cravings of their artificial wants 
may beſt. be gratified, at the charge of a bountiful maſter, or by 
the ſpoils of an enſlaved and ruined people? When all ſenſe of 
publick virtue is thus deſtroyed, will not fraud, corruption, and 
avarice, or the oppoſite workings of court- factions to bring dif- 
grace on each other, ruin armies and fleets without the help of an 
enemy, and give up the independence of the nation to foreigners, 
after having betrayed its liberties to a king? All theſe miſchieſs 


you ſaw attendant on that luxury, which ſome modern philofo- 


phers account (as I am informed) the higheſt good to a flate! 
Time will ſhew, that their do&rines are pernicious to ſociety, 
pernicious to government; and that yours, tempered and mode- 
rated ſo as to render them more practicable in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of your country, are wiſe, ſalutary, and deſerving of 
the general thanks of mankind. But, left you ſhould think, 
from the praiſe I have given you, that flattery can find a' place 
in Elyſium, allow me to lament, with the tender forrow of a 
friend, that a man ſo ſuperior to all other follies could give into 


the reveries of a madame Guyon, a diſtracted enthuſiaſt. How 


frange was it to ſee the tuo great lights of France, you _ 
| op 


D 1 A L O uE III. 


biſhop of Meaux, engaged in a eee whether a . 
woman was a beratich, or a at | 
* F E NE LON. 

I confed my own weakneſs, and the ridiculouſneſs of tha 
diſpute. But did not your warm imagination carry you alſo 
into ſome reveries about divine love, in which you ene unin- 
telligibly, even to yourſelf ? ? 

PLATO, 
I feli ſomething more than I was able to el. | 
EN E LON. 

I had my feelings too, as fine and as lively as yours. But 
we ſhould both have done better to have avoided thoſe ſubjects, 
in which /entiment took the of reaſon. | 
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Mr. ADD1rson—Dr. SwirmT. 


'DR. SWI To 


URELY, Addiſon, Fortune was exceedingly inclined to 
play the fool (a humour her ladyfhip, as well as moſt other 


ladies of very great quality, is frequently in) when ſhe made you 
a miniſter 7 and me a divine 1 


4A D DIS ON. 


I muſt confeſs, we were bath of vs out of our clemants, But 


you don't mean to inſinuate, that all would have been right, if 
our deſtinies had been reverſed? 


SWIFT. 


Yes, I 3 would have made an excellent 1 and 
I ſhould have governed Great Britain, as I did Ireland, wich an 
abſolute ſway, while 1 talked of nothing but liberty, property, 


and ſo forth, 
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You governed the mob of Ireland; but I never underſtood 
that you governed the kingdom. A nation and a mob are very 
different things. 5 eee eee 


Th SWIFT. OOPS” 
Ay; fo you fellows that have no genius for politicks may 
ſuppoſe. But there are times when, by ſeaſonably putting him 
ſelf at the head of the mob, an able man may get to the head 
of the nation. Nay, there are times, when the nation itſelf is 
a mob, and ought to be treated as ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver, 
5 aA DDS O N. 1 888 
I don't deny the truth of your propoſition. But is there no 
danger, that, from the natural viciſſitudes of human affairs, the 
favourite of the mob ſhould be mobbed in his turn ? 
, 5 FEN 
Sometimes there may: but I riſked it; and it anſwered my 
purpoſe. Aſk the lord lieutenants, who were forced to pay 
court to me, inſtead of my courting them, whether they did 
not feel my ſuperiority. And if I could make myſelf ſo con- 
ſiderable, when I was only a dirty dean of St. Patrick's, without 
a ſeat in either houſe of parliament; what ſhould I have done, 
if fortune had placed me in England, unincumbered with a 
gown, and in a ſituation that would have enabled me to make 
myſelf heard in the houſe of lords or of commons? 
ADDISON, . 
You would undoubtedly have done very marvellous acts! Per- 
haps you might then have been as zealous a whig as. my lord 
Wharton himſelf. Or, if the whigs had unhappily offended the 
Rateſman, as they did the door, who knows whether you might 
not have brought in the pretender ? Pray let me atk you one 
| queſtion between you and me. If your great talents had raiſed 
you to the office of firſt miniſter under that prince, would you 
have tolerated the Proteſtant religion, or not ? | 
8 e 3p Cre HE 
Ha! Mr. Secretary; are you witty upon me? do you think, 
_— | — . becauſe 


* - 
- 
* 
— 


„DI Göre 
becauſe Sunderland took a fancy to make you a great man in 
the ſtate, that he, or his maſter, could make you as great in 
wit, as nature made me? No, no; wit is like grace, it muſt 
be given from above. You can no more get that from the king, 
than my lords the biſhops can the other. And, though I will. 
own you had ſome, yet believe me, my good friend, it was no 
match for mine. I think you have not yanity enough in your: 
nature, to pretend to a: competition · in that point with me. 
| A'D.D I:$'O' No | | 
I have been told by my. friends that I was-rather-too-modeſt.- 
80 I will not determine this diſpute for myſelf; but refer it to 
Mercury, the God of. wit, who fortunately happens to be coming 
this way, with al ſoul he has brought to the ſhades. 


Hail, divine Hermes! a queſtion of precedence in the claſs of: 


wit and humour, over which you preſide, having ariſen between 

me and my countryman, Dr. Swift, we beg leave 
MERCURY—Dr. Swift, I rejoice to ſee you. How does my 

old lad? how. does honeſt Lemuel Gulliver? have you been in 


Lilliput lately, or in the fying iſſand, or with your good nurſe. 


Glumdalclitch? Pray when did 25 eat a cruſt with lord Peter? 
is Jack as mad ſtill as ever? I-hear. that, ſince you publiſhed 
the hiſtory fellow, by more gentle uſage, 


of his caſe, the 
is almoſt got well. If he had but more food, he would be as 


much in his ſenſes as Grother Martin himſelf. But Martin, they 
tell me, has lately ſpawned a ſtrange brood of Methodiſts, Mo- 


ravians, Hutchinſonians,. who are madder than ever Jack was in 


his worſt days. It is a great pity you are not alive again, to 


make a few edition of your Tale of the Tub for the uſe of theſe 
fellows. Mr. Addiſon, I beg your pardon: I ſhould. have ſpoker- 
to you ſooner ; but I was ſo ſtruck with the fight of my old 


you, 
- SW I T:T.- 7 


Addiſon, 1 think our diſpute is decided, before cho judge bas 


heard the cauſe. 


AD 1 


friend the doctor, that I forgot for a time the reſpects due to 
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I own it is, in your favour z—but— . 25:27 hag 
ECU - Don't be diſcouraged, friend Addiſon. | Apollo 
perhaps would have given a different judgement. I am a wit, 
and a rogue, and a foe to all dignity. Swift and I naturally like 
one another. He worſhips me more than Jupiter, and I honour 
him more than Homer. But yet, I aſſure you, I have a great 
value for you, —Sir Roger de Coverly, Will Honeycomb, Will 
Wimble, the country gentleman in the Freeholder, and twenty 
more characters, drawn with the fineſt ſtrokes of unaffected wit 
and humour in your admirable writings, have obtained for you 
aà high place in the claſs of wy authors, though not quite ſo high 
a one as the dean of St. Patrick's. Perhaps you might have got 
before him, if the decency of your nature and the cautiouſneſs of 
your judgement would have given you leave. But, allowing 
that in the force and ſpirit of his wit he has really the advantage, 


how much does he yield to you in all the elegant 3 in 
the fine touches of delicate ſentiment; in developing the ſecret 


{prings of the foul; in ſhewing the mild lights and ſhades of a 

character; in diſtinctly marking each line, and every ſoſt gra- 
dation of tints, which would eſcape the common eye! Who 
ever painted like you the beautifyl parts of human nature, and 
brought them out from under the ſhade even of the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, or the moſt ridiculous weakneſſes ; ſo that we are forced 
to admire, and feel that we venerate, even while we are laughing ! 
Swift was able to do nothing that approaches to this He could 
draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, with a maſterly hand: 
but there was all his power: and, if I am to ſpeak as a gud, a 
worthleſs power it is. Yours is divine, It tends to exalt human 
Nature. 5 55 8 2 


SWIF T. 


Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have liberty to ſay a word for 
myſelf) do you think that my talent was not highly beneficial 


* _— human nature? is whipping of no uſe, to mend naughty 


M E R- 


* 


DIA LOGUE w. 
 msxcURY—Men are generally not ſo patie 
boys: and a rough fatyrift is ſeldom by 


Satire, like antimony, if it be uſed as a medicine, muſt be ren- 


ne of whipping as 


dered leſs corroſive. Yours is often rank poiſon. But I will 


allow that you have done ſome good in your way, though not 
half fo much as Addiſon did in his. | 
ADDBISON, 

Mercury, I am fatisfied. It matters little what rank- you 
aſſign me as a wit, if you give me the precedence as a friend; 
and benefactor to mankind. 0 | 

MERCURY—1 paſs ſentence on the wrizers, not the men. And 
my decree is this. When any hero is brought. hither, who 
wants to be humbled, let the taſk of lowering his arrogance be 
aſſigned to Swift. The ſame good office may be done to a phi- 
loſopher vain of his wiſdom and virtue, or to a bigot ouffed ups 
with ſpiritual pride. The doRor's diſcipline will ſoon convince 
the firſt, that, with all his boaſted morality, he is but a yahoo ;. 


and the latter, that to be holy, he muſt neceſſarily be bumble. 1 


would alſo have him apply his anzice/zetick waſh to the painted 
face of female vanity ; and his rod, which draws blood at every 
ſtroke, to the hard back of inſolent folly or petulant wit. But 
Addiſon ſhould: be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe delicate 
minds are dejected with too painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in 


their nature, To. them he ſhould hold his fair and charitsble- 


mirrour, which would bring. to their ſight their hidden excel- 


lencies, and put them in a temper fit for Elyſium.— Adieu: con- 


tinue to efteem and love each other as yon did in the other 
world, though you were of oppoſite parties, and (what is ſtill 
more wonderful) rival wits. This alone is ſufficient to entitle 


you both to Elyſium. | | 


DIA- 


own to mend them. 
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DIALOGUE V. 
| ULys8E5—CIRCE, 1x Circr's Iſandꝰ. 


OU will go then, Ulyſſes; but tell me without reſerve 
.* -what carries you from me ? | | 
| | ULYSSES : | 4556 
Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of human nature. My heart 
will figh for my country. It is an attachment which all my 
2dmiration.of you cannot entirely overcome. Pg tab; "are 
5 CIRCE. * | 
This is not all. I perceive you are afraid to declare your 
whole mind: but what, Ulyſſes, do you fear? my terrors are 
gone. The proudeſt goddeſs on earth, when ſhe has favoured - 
a mortal as I have favoured you, has laid her divinity and 
power at his feet. 


x 


ULYSSE 8. —_ 
It may be fo, while there till remains in her heart the ten- 

derneſs of love, or in her mind the fear of ſhame. But you, 

Circe, are above thoſe vulgar ſenſations. | | 

"i CIRC x. | 

I éunderſtand your caution; it belongs to your character: 

and therefore, to remove all diffidence from you, I ſwear by 


Styx, I will do no manner of harm, either to you or your 


friends, for any thing which you ſay, however offenſive it may 
be to my love or my pride; but I will ſend you away from my 
iſland with all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me now truely, 


what pleaſures you hope to enjoy in the barren rock of Ithaca, 


which can compenſate for thoſe you leave in this paradiſe, ex- 


empt from all cares, and overflowing with all delights? 


* N. B. This cannot be properly called a Dialogue of the Dead; but we have one of the ſame kind 
among Cambray's Dialogues, between Ulyſſes and his companion Grillus, when turned to a boar by the 
enchantments of Circe,; and two or three others, that are ſuppoſed to have paſt between living perſous. 


"ULYSSES. 


DIALO Wh 7 
N ; UL VSS E's: {it Luft 
The pleaſures of awe] the. ſupreme W of doing 
quod, Here, I do . nothing; My mind is in a pally : all its 
F cultien are benumbed. I long to return into action, that I 
may worthily employ thoſe talents, which I have cultivated 
from the earlieſt days of my youth. Toils and cares fright not 
me. They are the exerciſe of my ſoul; they keep it in * 
and in vigour. Give me again the fields of Troy, rather than 
theſe vacant An There I could reap the bright harveſt of 
glory; here I am hid, like a coward, from the eyes of man- 
kind, and begin |to appear conteraptible in my own. The 
image of * farmer ſelf haunts and ſeems to u pbraid me, 
whereſoever I go. I meet it under the gloom of every ſhade: 
it even intrudes itſelf into your preſence, and chides me from 


your arms. O goddeſas, — you have power to lay that 


ſpirit, u unleſs you can make me forget os cannot be 
happy here, I ſhall every day be more wzetched. | _ 


CIRCE. 


May not a wiſe and good man, who has Pin all his ny 


in active life and Ir. 1 danger, -when he begins to decline, 
be permitted to retire, and er the reſt of his W009 3 in . 
and pleaſure ? 

ULYSSES. 

No retreat can be honourable to a wiſe nk good, man, but 
in company with the Muſes. Here I am deprived of that ſa- 
cred ſociety. The Muſes will not inhabit the abodes of volup- 
tuouſneſs and ſenſual pleaſure. How can 1, ſtudy, or think, 


while ſuch a number wk beaſts (and the worſt; beaſts are men 


turned into beaſts) are. howling, or roaring, or grunting, all 


about me ? 
CIRCE 8 
There may be ſomething in this: but this, I know, is not 
all. You fu ppreſs the ſtron gelt reaſon, that dra ws you to Ithaca. 
There is another image, betas that of your former ſelf, which 


n to le in * iſland ; which follows your walks; which 
A 4 1 
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chides you from my arms 


1 am, endowed 


don't hear of her marrying Eurymachus 1 in a twelvemonth, 1 
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more particularly _—— itſelf between you and me, and 


It is Penelope, ee 1 know i 


is. Don't pretend to deny it, You ſigh for Penelope in uus 
boſom itſelf.— And yet the is not an immortal. She bak 


by nature with the gift of unfall dunn 
Several years have paſt fince hers has been faded. = 


without vanity, that in her beſt days ſhe was neber © ann 


as I, But what is ſhe now 


ULYSSES. 


You have told me yourſelf, in a former cored when I 


enquired of you about her, that ſhe is faithful to my bed, and a 


fond of me now, after twenty years abſenes, as at the time 
when I left her to go to Troy. I left her in the bloom of 
youth and beauty. How much muſt her c have been 
tried ſince that time! how meritorious is her fidelity ! Shall 1 
reward her with falſehood ? ſhall I forget my Penelope, who 
cannot forget me; who has no pleaſure ſo dear to her as my 


remembrance: ? 


CIRCE, 

Her love is preſerved by the continual hope of your ſpeedy 
return. Take that hope from her. Let your companions 
return, and let her know that you have fixed your abode with 
me, that you have fixed it for ever. Let her know that ſhe 
is free to diſpoſe as ſhe pleaſes of her heart and her hand, Send 
my picture to her; bid her compare it with her own face. 
If all this does not cure her of the remains of her paſſion, if ow 


underſtand nothing of womankind. 
ULYSSES 


O cruel goddeſs] why will you force me to tel you truths 
I defire to conceal ? If, by ſuch unmerited, ſuch barbarous 
uſage, I could loſe her heart, it would Derdk mine. Ho 
ſhould I be able to endure the torment of thinking that I had 
wronged ſuch a wife? what could make me amends for her 


being no longer mine, for her "ny another's? Don't _ 
irce; 


Ms 


nA E es K VG; +; 
Circe;z I muſt own (ſince you will have me ſpeak) I muſt own 
vou could not.— With all your pride of immortal beauty, with 
all your magical chayms. to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, yau are not 
ſo powerful a charmer as ſhe. You feel defire, an d you give 


it: but you have never felt love, nor can you inſpire it, How 


can I love one who would have degraded me into a beaſt? Pe- 
nelope raiſed me into a here. Her love ennobled, invigorated, 
exalted my mind. She bid me go to the ſiege of Tray; though 
the parting with me was worſe than death to herſelf. She bid 
me expoſe myſelf there to all the perils of war among the fore- 


moſt heroes of Greece, though bes poop heart ſugk and erembled 


at every thought of thoſe perils, and would have given all its 

own blood to ſave a drop of Mine. Then there Was ſuch a 
conformity in all our inclinations | When Minerva was teaching 
me the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe delighted to be preſent ; ſhe 
heard, ſhe retained, ſhe gave them back to me, ſoftened and 
ſweetened with the peculiar graces of her wn mind. When 
we unbent our thoughts with the charms of poetry, when we 
read together the poems of Orpheus, Muſæus, and Linus, with 
what taſte did ſhe diſcern every excellence in them ! My feelings 
were dull, compared to hers. She ſeemed herſelf to be the 
Muſe who had inſpired thoſe verſes, and had tuned their lyres 
to infuſe into the hearts of mankind the love of wiſdom and 
virtue, and the fear of the gods. How beneficent was ſhe, 
how tender to my people! what care did ſhe take to inſtruct 
them in all the finer elegant arts; to relieve the neceſſities. of 
the ſick and aged; to ſuperintend the education of children; 
to do my ſubjects every good office of kind interceſſion ; to lay 
before me their wants, to mediate for thoſe who were objects of 
mercy, to ſue for thoſe who deſerved the favours of the crown! 


And ſhall I baniſh myſelf for ever from ſuch a comfort ? ſhall I 
give up her ſociety for the brutal joys of a ſenſual life, keeping 


indeed the form of a man, but having loſt the human ſoul, or 


at leaſt all its noble and godlike powers? Oh Circe, it is im- 


poſſible; I cannot bear the thought. 


XX 2 | CIRCE, 
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Be gone don't imagine that I aſk you to ſtay. '' The dauphier 
of the ſun is not ſo mean-ſpirited, as to folicit a mortal to 
ſhare her happineſs with her. Tt is a Happineſs which 1 find 
you cannot enjoy. I pity and deſpiſe you. All you have ſaid 
ſeems to me a jargon of ſentiments fitter for a filly woman than 
a great man. Go, read, and ſpin too, if you pleaſe, with your 
wife. I forbid you to remain another day in my ifland. Vo 
ſhall have a fair wind to carry you from it. Aﬀter that, may 
every ſtorm, that Neptune can raife, purſue and overwhelm 
you [--Be gone, I ſay, quit my fight. - 
ULYSSES. 


Great goddeſs, I obey—but remember your oath. 
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DIALOGUE vi. 


MExrxcury—An Engliſh DuzLLIST— 
A North-American SAvaGe. 


1 DpU ELI IS r. 1 
NM AM ERCURY, Charon's boat is on the other ſide of the 


water. Allow me, before it returns, to have ſome con- 
verſation with the North-American Savage, whom you brought 
hither with me. I never before ſaw one of that ſpecies. He 
looks very grim. —Pray, fir, what is your name? I underſtand 
you ſpeak Engliſh. FI Fe | 


i 


| SAVAGE. A. 3 
Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, having been bred for ſome 
years among the Engliſh of New York. But, before I was a 
man, I returned to my valiant countrymen, the Mohawks; 
and having been villainouſly cheated by one of yours in the 


ſale of ſome rum, I never cared to have any thing to do with 
them afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet for them with the 


reſt 


DIAL 0G VU EB Vi. 


reſt of my tribe in the late war againſt France, and anos killed 


while I was out upon a ſcalping party. But I died very well 
ſatisſied: for my brethren were victorious; and, before I was 
ſhot, I had gloriouſly ſcalped ſeven men, and five women and 
children. In a former war I had performed ſtill greater ex- 
ploits. My name is the Bloody Bear : it was given me to ex- 
preſs my fierceneſs and valour. | Ba 
DUVALL | 
Bloody Bear, IT reſpe& you, and am much your humble 
| ſervant, My name is Tom Puſhwell, very well known at 
Arthur's. I am a. gentleman by my birth, and by profeſſion 
a gameſter and man. of honour,. I have killed men in fair 


fighting, in honourable ſingle combat; but don't underſtand 


. 


cutting the throats of women and children. 

SAVAGE: | = 

Sir, that is our. way of making war. Every nation has its 

cuſtoms. But, by.the grimneſs of your countenance, and that 

hole in your breaſt, I-preſume-you were killed, as I was, in ſome 

ſcalping party, How happened: it that your enemy did not 
take off your ſcalp? e eee 

p. u . L 1.1 r. 
Sir, I was killed in a duel. A friend of mine had lent me a 


ſum of money. After two or-three years, being in great want 


himſelf, he aſked me to pay him. I thought his demand, 
which was ſomewhat peremptory, an affront to my honour, 
and ſent him a challenge. We met in Hyde-Park. The fellow 
could not fence: I was abſolutely the adroiteſt ſwordſman in 
England. So I gave him three or four wounds; but at laſt he 
run upon me with ſuch impetuoſity, that he put me out of my 
play, and I could not prevent him from whipping me throug 

the lungs, I died the next day, as a man of honour ſhould, 


without any ſnivelling ſigns of contrition or repentance : and he 


will follow me foon ; for his ſurgeon has declared his wounds to 

be mortal. It is ſaid that his wife is dead of grief, and that his 

family of ſeven children will be undone by his death, So J = 
| | | we 
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well revenged, and that is a comfort. For my part, I had n 
wife. —I always hated marriage: my whore will take good eare 
of herſelf, and my children are provided for at the Foundling- 
hoſpital. I, 4 A 
A | SAVAG E, | 8 
Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that fellow. He hat 
murdered his countryman ; he has murdered his friend: I fay 
poſitively, I won't go in a boat with that fellow. I will ſwim 
over the river: I can ſwim like a duck. e 
| MERCURY. 
Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be done; it is againſt the 
laws of Pluto's empire. You muſt go in the boat, and be quiet, 
SAVAGE. g | 
Don't tell me of laws. I am a Savage: I value no laws. 
Talk of laws to the Engliſhman : there are laws in his country, 
and yet you ſee he did not regard them; for. they could never 
allow him to kill his fellow- ſubject, in time of peace, becauſe 
he aſked him to pay a debt. I know indeed, that the Engliſh 
are a barbarous nation; but they cannot poſſibly be fo brutal as 
to make ſuch things lawful. 
MERCURY. BG 
You reaſon well againſt him. But how comes it that you 
are ſo offended with murder; you, who have frequently maſ- 
ſacred women in their ſleep, and children in their cradle? 
SAVAGE, | as 
I killed none but my enemies: I never killed my own 


| countrymen ; I never killed my friend :—Here, take my blan- 
ket, and let it come over in the boat; but ſee that the mur- 


derer does not fit upon it, or touch it. If he does, I will burn 
it inſtantly in the fire I ſee yonder. Farewell. I am determined 
to ſwim over the water. ; 
| MERCURY. 


By this touch of my wand, I deprive thee of all thy ſtrength. 


Swim now if thou canſt. 


SAVAGE. 


DIAL O GU RE VI. 
S AVA GE. 


This is a potent enchanter.—Reſtore. me my ſtrength. and 
I promiſe to obey thee. | 
M ER c UR v. 


I reſtore it; but be orderly, and do as I bid you: : otherwiſe 
4 will befall you. 


punis r. 
Mercury, leave him to me, III tutor him for you. Sirrah 
Savage, doſt thou pretend to be aſhamed of my company ? 


doſt thou know that I have kept the beſt company in England? 


s AVA GE. 

I know thou art a ſcoundrel. Not pay thy debts! kill thy 
friend who lent thee money 
my fight. I will drive thee into Styx. 

MERCURY. 


Stop.-I command thee. No violence. Talk to bim AY 


SAVAGE. 
J muſt obey thee, —Well, fir, let me know what merit you 


had, to introduce you into good company ? what could you do? 


DUELLIST. 


Sir, J gamed, as I told 'you.—Befides, I kept a good table. 


L eat as well as any man either in England or France. 
SAVAGE; 


Eat / did you ever eat the liver of a F 8 or his leg, 


or his ſhoulder | There is fine eating 1 I have eat twenty. My 


table was always well ſerved. My wife was efteemed the beſt ; 
cook for the dreſſing of man's fleſh in all North-America. You 


will not pretend to compare your eating with mine? 
DUELLIST.. 
I danced yery finely. 
8s AVA. 
I'll dance with thee. for thy ears. I can dance all day long. 
I can dance the war-dance with more ſpirit than any man of 


my nation. Let us ſee thee begin it. Ho thou ſtandeſt like 


a poſt | Has Mercury ſtruck thee with his enfeebling rod ? or 


>» 4%. 


for 'aſking thee for it | Get out of 
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art thou aſhamed to let us ſee how aukward thou art? If h 
would permit me, I would teach thee to dance in a way that 


thou haſt never yet learnt, But what * canſt * do, thou 
bragging raſcal ? 


DUELLIST. 


O heaven! muſt I bear this! What can I do with this 10 
low? I have neither ſword nor e And his ſhade ſeems 
to be twice as ftrong as mine, {Ivo 


MERCUR Y, 
You muſt anſwer his queſtions. It was your own deſire to 


have a converſation with him. He is not well bred; but he 
will tell you ſome truths, which you muſt neceſſarily bear when 


you come before Rhadamanthus. He aſked. you what you 
could do beſides eating and dancing. 


DUEZELLI.S r. 
I ww very agreeably. 


SAVAGE. 
Let me hear you ſing your death ſong, or the war whoop, 
I challenge you to ſing. — Come, begin. — The fellow is 
mute. — Mercury, this is a /iar,—He has told us nothing but 
lies, Let me pull out his tongue. 


 DVBLDIST. 
The lie given me and alas! I dare not reſent i it. What 


an indelible diſgrace to the family of the Puſhwells! This in- 
— is damnation. 


MERCURY. 

Here, Charon, take theſe two Savages to your care. 41 
far the barbariſm of the Mohawk will excuſe his horrid acts, 1 
leave Mines to judge. But what can be ſaid for the other, for 
the Engliſhman ?—The cuſtom of duelling? A bad excuſe at 


the belt! but here it cannot avail. The ſpirit that urged him to 


draw bis ſword againſt his friend is not that of Bncur; it is the 
Jpirit of the Furies, and to them he muſt go. 


SAVAGE 


| | 
| 
: 
. 
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If he is to be puniſhed for his wickedneſs, turn him over to 

me. I perfectly underſtand the art of tormenting. Sirrah, I 

begin my work with this &ick-onz_your breech, - | 
DURLLIST, 


O my honour, my honour, to what infamy art thou fallen 


Le 7-7-7128 
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Piiny THE ELDeER—PLiny THE YOUNGER. 


PLINY THE ELDER. q 
HE account that you give me, nephew, of your beha- v. C. Plini 
viour, amidſt the terrors and perils that accompanied the * 
firſt eruption of Veſuvius, does not pleaſe me much. There 
was more of vanity in it than of true magnanimity. Nothing 
is great that is unnatural and affected. When the earth was 
ſhaking beneath you, when the whole heaven was darkened 
with ſulphureous clouds; when all nature ſeemed falling into 
its final deſtruction; to be reading Livy, and making extratts, 
was an abſurd affectation. To meet danger with courage, is 
manly; but to be inſenſible of it, is brutal ſtupidity ; and to 
pretend inſenſibility where it cannot be ſuppoſed, is ridiculous 
falſeneſs. When you afterwards refuſed to leave your aged 
mother, and fave yourſelf without her, you indeed acted nobly. 
It was alſo becoming a Roman, to keep up her ſpirits, amidſt all 
the horrors of that tremendous ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf. un- 
diſmayed. But the real merit and glory of this part of your | "- 
behaviour is ſunk by the other, which gives an air of oftenta= a 
tion and vanity to the whole. | | 1 ITN 4 
3 'PLINY THE YOUNGBR, „ =. 


* 


That vulgar minds ſhould confſider my attention to my 
ſtudies in ſuch a conjuncture as unnatural and affected, I 
ſhould not much wonder. But that you would blame it as 

Y y | ſuch, 
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ſuch, I did not apprehend:; you; whom no- buſineſs. could ſe. 
parat from the Muſes; you, who approached: nearer» to; the 
flery- ſtorm, and: died by the ſuffocating heat of the-vapour.. 

P'L IL NY HB B LD R. 75 

V. rid. 16. I died in doing my duty. Let me recall to your remem- 

955 brance all the particulars, and then you ſhall: judge: younſalf on 
the difference of your behaviour and mine. I was the præſect 
of the Roman fleet which then lay at Miſenum. On the fir 
account I received of the very unuſual cloud: that ap 


in 
the air, I ordered a veſſel to carry me out to ſome diſtance from 


the ſhore, that I: might. the better obſerve. the phænomenon, and 
endeavour to diſcover its nature and cauſe. This I did as a 
philoſopher ; and it was-a.curiofity proper and natural to an in- 
quiſitive mind. I offered to take you. with me, and ſurely, you 
ſhould have gone; for Livy might have been read at any other 
time, and ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent. When I; came out 
from my houſe, I found all. the inhabitants of Miſenum flying 
to the ſea, That I might. aſſiſt them, and, all others who dwelt 
an the coaſt, I immediately. commanded the. whole fleet. to put 
out, and failed with it all; round the bay of Naples, ſteering 
particularly, to. thoſe parts of the ſhore where the danger was 
greateſt, and from whence the affrighted people were endea- 
vouring to eſcape with the moſt trepidation, Thus I bappily, 
preſerved. ſome thouſands; of lives; noting, at the ſame time, 
with an unſhaken compoſure and freedom of mind, the ſeveral 
phænomena of the eruption. Towards night, as we approached 
to the foot of Mount Veſuvius, our gallies were covered with 
aſhes, the ſhowers of which grew continually. hotter and hotter; 
then, pumice ſtones, and burnt and broken pyrites, began to fall 
on. our heads; and we were ſtopt by the obſtacles. which the 
ruins of the vulcano had ſuddenly formed, by falling into the 
fea, and almoſt filling it up, on that part of the coaſt, I then 
commanded. my pilot to ſteer to the villa of my. friend Pompo- 
nianus, which, you know, was ſituated in the inmoſt recels of 


the bay. The wind was very favourable to carry, me 1 * 
8 ou | | 5 


iA LS U Wh. 
put would not allow Him to put off from the ſhore, us he was 
defirous to have done. We were therefore conſtrained to paß 
the night in His houſe. The family watched, and I fleptz till 
the heaps of 1 ſtones, which inceſſantly fell from the 


clouds that had by this time been impelled to that ſide of the 


bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the apartment J lay in, that, if 
I had ſaid any longer, I could not have got out; and the earth- 
quakes were ſo violent, as to threaten every moment the fall of 
the houſe. We therefore thought it more ſafe to go into the 
open air, guarding our heads, as well as we were able, with 
pillows tied upon them. The wind continuing contrary, and 
the ſea very rough, we all remained on the ſhore, till the deſcent 
of a ſulphureous and fiery vapour ſuddenly oppreſſed my weak 
lungs, and put an end to my life. In all this J hope that I acted 
as the duty of my ſtation required, and with true magnanimity. 
But on this occafion, and in many other parts of your conduct, 
I muſt ſay, my dear nephew, there was a mixture of vanity 
blended with your virtue, which impaired and diſgraced it. 
Without that, you would have been one of the worthieſt men 


whom Rome has ever produced: for none excelled you in fin- 
cere integrity of heart and greatneſs of ſentiments. Why would 


you loſe the fubftance of glory, by ſeeking the ſhadow ?—Your 
eloquence had, I think, the fame fault as your manners: it was 


generally too affected. You profeſſed to make Cicero your guide 


and pattern, But when one reads his panegyrick upon Julius 
Cæſar, in his oration for Marcellus, and yours upon Trajan; 
the firſt ſeems the genuine language of truth and nature, raiſed 
and dignified with all the majeſty of the moſt fablime oratory : 
the latter appears the harangue of a florid rhetorician, more de- 
hrous to ſhine, and to ſet off his own wit, than to extol the great 
man whoſe virtues he was praiſing. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER 

I will not queftion your judgement either of my life or my 
writings. They might both have been better, if T had not been 
doo ſalicitous to render them perfect. It is perhaps ſome excuſe 

; ——— for 


* 
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for the affectation of my ſtyle, that it was the faſhion of the 
in which I wrote. Even the eloquence of Tacitus, however 
nervous and ſublime, was not unaffected. Mine indeed waz 
more diffuſe, and the ornaments of it were more tawdry ; but 


his laboured conciſeneſs, the conſtant g/ow of his diction, and 
pointed brilliancy of his ſentences, were no leſs unnatural; One 


principal cauſe of this I ſuppoſe to have been, that, as we de- 
ſpaired of excelling the two great maſters of oratory, Cicero and 
Livy, in their own manner, we took up another, which to 
many appeared more ſhining, and gave our compoſitions a more 
original air. But it is mortifying to me to ſay much on this ſub- 


jet. Permit me therefore to reſume the contemplation of that 


on which our converſation turned before. What a direful ca- 
lamity was the eruption of Veſuvius, which you have been de- 
ſeribing! Don't you remember the beauty of that fine coaſt, and 
of the mountain itſelf, before it was torn with the violence of 
thoſe internal fires, that forced their way through its ſurface ? 
The foot of it was covered with corn fields and rich meadows, 
interſperſed with ſplendid villas, and magnificent towns: the 
fades of it were cloathed with the beſt vines in Italy. How quick, 
how unexpected, how terrible, was the change | All was at once 
overwhelmed with aſhes, cinders, broken rocks, and fiery tor- 
rents, preſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal ſcene of horror and 
deſolation | | | 115 
PP LINY'- TRE ELD 25 
You paint it very truly.—But has it never occurred to your 


philoſophical mind, that this change is a ftriking emblem of 
that which muſt happen, by the natural courſe of things, to 


every rich, luxurious ſtate | While the inhabitants of it are ſunk 
in voluptuouſneſs, while all is ſmiling around them, and they 
imagine that no evil, no danger is nigh, the latent ſeeds of de- 
ſtruction are fermenting within; till, breaking out on a ſudden, 
they lay waſte all their opulence, all their boaſted delights ; and 
leave them a ſad monument of the fatal effects of internal tem- 
peſts and convulſions, . | 5 


= 
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DIALOGUE VII 
FERNANDO CorTez—Willian PENN. 


: Co RT E Z. | | 
1 it poſſible, William Penn, that you ſhould ſeriouſſy com- 
1 pare your glory with mine! the planter of a ſmall colony in 
North-America preſume to vie with the conqueror of the great 
Mexican empire 1 i | 
__PENN. 

Friend, I pretend to no glory—the Loxp preſerve me from 
it!—All glory is 5; — but this I ſay, that I was his inſtrument 
in a more glorious work than that performed by thee : incom- 
parably more EE g 

| | CORTEZ. | 5 

Doſt thou not know, William Penn, that, with leſs than fix 
hundred Spaniſh foot, eighteen horſe, and a few ſmall pieces of 
cannon, I fought and defeated innumerable armies of very brave 
men; dethroned an emperor, who had been raiſed to the throne 
by his valour, and excelled all his countrymen in the ſcience of 
war, as much as they excelled all the reſt of the Weſt India 
nations? that I made him my priſoner in his own capital; and, 
after he had been depoſed and lain by his ſubjects, vanquiſhed 
and took Guatimozin, his ſucceſſor, and accompliſhed my con- 
queſt of the whole empire of Mexico, which I loyally annexed 
to the Spaniſh crown Doſt thou not know, that, in doing theſe 
wonder acts, I ſhewed as much courage as Alexander the 
Great, as much prudence as Cæſar? that, by my policy, I 
ranged under my banners the powerful commonwealth of Tlaſ- 
cala, and brought them to aſſiſt me in ſubduing the Mexicans, 
though with the loſs of their own beloved independence? and 
that, to conſummate my glory, when the governor of Cuba, 
Velaſquez, would have taken my command from me, and facri- 
ficed me to his envy and-jealouſy, I drew from him all his forces, 


and 
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and joined them to my own, ſhewing m 1 as ſuperior to 
os Spaniards as I ro to the Indians 4 pr * 
| | | -P E N N. | * 1 
I know very well that thou waſt as fierce as a lion, and as 
ſubtle as a ſerpent. The devil, perhaps, may place thee as high 
in his black lift. of heroes as Alexander or Cæſar. It is not 
buſineſs to interfere with him in ſettling thy rank. But hat 
thee, friend Cortez What right hadſt thou, or had the ki 


Spain himſelf, to the Mexican empire? Anſwer me that, if t 
canſt. 


CORTEZ, 

The pope gave it to my maſter. 
PENN. 
The devil offered to give our Lord all the 1 of the 
earth; and I ſuppoſe the pope, as his vicar, gave thy maſter this: 
in return for which, he fell .down and worſhiped him, like an 
idolater as he was. But ſuppoſe the high prieſt of Mexico had 
taken it into his head to give Spain to Motezuma, would his 

grant have been good ? 


CORTE Z. 

Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, which it is not the buſinel 
of a ſoldier to decide. We leave that to gownſmen. But pray, 
Mr. Penn, what right had you.to the province you ſettled 

. 

An honeſt right of fair purchaſe. We gave the native "VELA 
ſome things they wanted, and they in return gave us lands they 
did not want. All was amicably agreed on, not a drop of blood 
ſhed to ftain our acquiſition. 

CORTE Z. 
I am afraid there was a little fraud in the KEE Thy 


| followers, William Penn, are ſaid to think cheating i in a quiet 


and ſober way no mortal ſin. 


P E N N. 
The ſaints are alway calumniated by the 3 But it 


MIA Gight which an angel hk 5 with delight, to 


behold 


= 
- | 
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Lehold. the colony I ſettled;! to. ſee us; living. with; the Indians 
like innocent lambs,, and taming the ferority of their barbarous 
manners. by the- gentleneſs of; qurs | to ſee; the whole country, 
which before was an uncultivated; wilderneſs, rendered as fertile 
and fair as the garden of God! O Fernando Cortez, Fernando 
Cortez! didſt. thou. leave the great empire of Mexico. in. that 
ſtate? No, thou hadſf turned thoſe. delightful and populous 
regions into a deſert, a deſert flooded' with blood: Doſt thou 


not remember that moſt infernal ſcene; when the noble emperor | 
Guatimozin was: ſtretched! out by thy ſoldiers: upon hot burn- 
ing coals,, to make him: diſcover into: what- part of the lake of 


Mexico he had thrown the royal: treaſures? are not his groans 
ever ſounding. in: the: ears of thy conſcience?» doi not they rend 


thy hard heart, and ſtrike thee! with more horror than the yells. 


of the Furies ??? 
423] 2 CORTEZ. 425 
Alas ! I was not preſent when that dite act was done. Had 
I been there, I would have forbidden it. My nature was 
mild. 5 1 | 
P P. E N N. 25 
Thou waſt the captain of that band of rabbers, who did this 
horrid deed. The advantage they had drawn from thy counſels 
and conduct enabled them to commit it: and thy {kill ſaved 
them afterwards from the vengeance that was due to ſo enor- 


mous a crime. The enraged Mexicans would have properly 


puniſhed them for it, if they had not had thee for their general, 
thou lieutenant of Satan. | I 


CORTEZ. | 
The /aints I find can rail, William Penn. But how do you 
hope to preſerve this admirable colony which you have ſettled ? 
Your people, you tell me, live like innocent lambs, Are there 
no wolves in North America, to devour thoſe /ambs 9 But if the 
Americans ſhould continue in perpetual peace with all your ſuc- 
ceſſors there, the French will not. Are the inhabitants of. Penn- 


ſyTvania 
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fylvania to make war againſt bem with prayers and preaching? 
If fo, that garden of Gov, which you ſay you have planted, will 
undoubtedly be their prey, and they will take from you your 
e ee j,, 

The Lonp's will be done! The Lonp will defend us again 
the rage of our enemies, if it be his good pleaſure, 3 „ 
Gir i 
Is this the wiſdom of a great legiſlator? I have heard ſome 
of your countrymen compare you to Solon | Did Solon, think 
you, give laws to a people, and leave thoſe laws and that people 
at the mercy of every invader ? The farſt buſineſs of legiflature 
is, to provide a military ſtrength that may defend the whole 
ſyſtem. If a houſe is built in a land of robbers, without a pate 
to ſhut, or a bolt or bar to ſecure it, what avails it how well- 
proportioned, or how commodious, the architecture of it may 
be? Is it richly furniſhed within? the more it will tempt the 
hands of violence and of rapine to ſeize its wealth. The world, 
William Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any ſtate or common- 


wealth erected therein muſt be well fenced and ſecured by gaod 


military inſtitutions ; or, the happier it is in all other reſpects, 
the greater will be its danger, the more ſpeedy its deſtruction. 
Perhaps the neighbouring Engliſh colonies may for a while pro- 
tect yours: but that precarious ſecurity cannot always preſerve | 
you. Your plan of government muſt be changed, or your 
colony will be loſt, What I have faid is alſo applicable to 
Great Britain itſelf. If an encreaſe of its wealth be not accom- 
panied with an encreaſe of its force, that wealth will become 
the prey of ſome of the neighbouring nations, in which the 
martial ſpirit is more prevalent than the commercial. And 
whatever praiſe may be due to its civil inſtitutions, if they are 
not guarded by a wiſe ſyſtem of military policy, they will be 
found of no value, being unable to prevent their own difſo- 
lution. | OS: a HV. SH. opt 7 


| PENN. 


p 1A L o O R we 
O05 APR OE eee 3,2 1 10 
Theſe are ſuggeſtions of hurtan wiſclom- The doctfiues 1 
held were in/pired; they came from above. Es. Bay 11} 
T 
It is blaſphemy to fay, that any folly conld cume from the 
Fruntain of Wiſdom. Whatever is inconſiſtent with the great 
laws of nature, and with; the neceſſary ſtate of human ſociety, 
cannot poſſibly have been inſpired by Gop. Self-defence is as 
neceſſary to nations as to men. And ſhall particulars have a 
right which nations have not + True reli jon, William Penn, 
is the perfection of reaſon. Fanaticiſm is the diſgrace, the de- 
ſtruction, of reaſon. 7 


„ 46 . . 


| PENN, 
Though what thou fayeſt ſhould be true, it does not come 
well from thy mouth. A Papi? talk of reaſon! Go to the 
Inquiſition, and tell them of reaſon, and the great laws of na- 
ture. They will broil thee, as thy ſoldiers broiled the unhappy 
Guatimozin. Why doſt thou turn pale? Is it the name of the 
Inquiſition, or the name of Guatimozin,. that troubles: and af. 
frights thee ? O wretched man! who madeſt thyſelf a voluntar) 
inſtrument to carry. into a new-diſcovered: world. that helli 
tribunal | T'remble and ſhake, when thou thinkeſt, that every 
murder the inquifitors have committed, every torture they 
have inflited on the innocent Indians, is originally owing to 
thee. Thou muſt anſwer to Gov. for. all their inhumanity, for 
all their injuſtice. What wouldſt thou give, to part with the 
renown of thy conquefis, and to have a conſcience as pure and 
undiſturbed as mine? 163. 3, TERM Bic) e 


| Sr F 
feel the force of thy words. They pierce me like daggers. 
1 can never, never be happy, while I retain any memory of 
the ills J have cauſed. Vet I thought I did right. I thought 
[ laboured to advance the glory of 'Gop, and propagate in the 
remoteft patts of the of, is holy Religion. He will be 
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gated a little the ſternneſs of Jan virtue, 1 will not ſay of your 
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merciful to well-deſigning and. pious error. Thou alſo wile 


48 


have need of that e indulgence ; ; though mere I own, fo 


much as 1. 5 
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my 
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Aſk thine, whether thy, zeal Ha no worldly Sek and 


whether thou didſt belieye all the nonſenſe - of the ſea; at the 


head of which thou waſt pleaſed to become a a e Adieu! 


—Self-examination requires retirement. 
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EAT o. e had | 1 
UI, Meſſalla [—ix it chen poſſible chat what FAY. 95 our 
countrymen tell me ſhould be true? Is it poſſible that you 


could live the courtier of Octavius, that you could accept of 


employments and honours from him, from the tyrant of your - 
country; you, the brave, the noble- minded, the virtuous Mefllls 


you, whom, I remember, my ſon-in-law Brutus has frequently 
extolled, as the moſt promiſing youth in Rome, tutored by 


philoſophy, trained up in arms, ſcorning all thoſe ſoft, eſfemi- 


nate pleaſures, that reconcile men to an eaſy and indolent ſervi- 
tude, fit for all the rougheſt taſks of honour and virtue, fit to 
live or to die a freeman ? | Si 
ox M888 Ab. A1.-0. 02 
Jas Gato, I revere. both your liſe and your . but 
the laft, permit me to tell you, did no good to your country; 
and the former would have done more, if you could have miti- 


. pride, 


999 a 
Aſk thy heart, whethis ambition was not : hyp real eue, 
and zeal the pretence 7 2 00 . A 


„ 
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pride. For my own part, I adhered with-conſtant integrity and 
unwearied zeal to the republick, while the republick exiſted. I. 
fought for her at Philippi, under the only commander, who, 


if he had conquered, would have conquered for her, not for. 
himſelf. When he was dead, I ſaw that nothing remained to 


my country but he choice-of g maſter. I choſe the UH. 
C ͤͤw 917 © 302 ABI 
The beſt What! a man who had broken all laws, who had 
violated all truſts, who had led the armies of the common- 


wealth againſt Antony, and then joined with him and that 


ſottiſh traitor Lepidus, to ſet up a Triumvirate more execrable 
by ſar than either of the former; who ſhed the beſt blood in 
Rome by an inhuman proſcription; murdered: even his own 
guardian; murdered” Ciceto, to whoſe confidence, too impro- 
vidently given, he owed all his power! Was this the, maſter 
you choſe ? could you bring your tongue to give him the name 
of Auguſtus ? could you ſtoop to beg conſulſhips and triumphs 
from him? O ſhame to virtue] O degeneracy of Rome] To 
what infamy are her ſons, her nobleſt ſons; fallen! The thought 
of it pains me more than the wound that I died of: it ſtabs my 


14 . 5 


1 | 8 N. M E s 6 AL Ein Dis 3: boeng the 
Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your indignation. There 
has always been too much paſſion mixed with your virtue. 
The enthuſiaſm you are poſſeſſed with is a noble one; but 
it diſturbs your judgement. Hear me with patience, and with 
the tranquillity that becomes a philoſopher. It is true, that 
Octavius had done all you have faid : but it is no leſs true, 
that in our circumſtances he was the beſt maſter Rome could 


chuſe. His mind was fitted by nature for empire. His un- 


derſtanding was clear, and ſtrong. His paſſions were cool, and 


under the abſolute command of his reaſon. His name gave 


him an authority over the troops and the people, which no 


other Roman could paſſeſs in an _ degree. He uſed that 
0 


authority to reſtrain the exceſſes of both, which it was no 
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longer in the power of the ſenate to repreſs,” nor of any gd 
general or magiſtrate in the ſtate. He reſtored diſcipline” in 
our armies, the firſt means of falvation, ' without which ng 
legal government could have been formed or ſupported. Ie 
avoided all odious and invidious names. He maintained and 
reſpected thofe which time and lang babits had endeared to the 
Roman people. He permitted a generous liberty of ſpeech. 
He treated the nobles of Pompey's party as well as theſe of his 
father's, if they did nat themſelves, for factious purpoſes, keep 
vp the diſtinction. He formed a plan of government, mode- 
rate, decent, ref] which left the ſenate its majeſty, and 
forme of its power. He reſtored: vigour and ſpizit to the laws; 
he made new and good ones for the reformation of manners; 
he enforced their execution; he governed the empire with 
lenity, juſtice, and glory: be humbled the pride of the Par- 
thians 3 he broke the fierceneſs of the barbarous nations: he 
gave. to his country, exhavfted and languiſhing with the great 


loſs of blood which ſhe had ſuftained in the courſe of ſo many 


civil wars, the bleſfing of peace; a bleſhog whieh was become 
fo. neceffary for ber, that without it ſhe eould- enjoy no othes. 
In doing theſe things, I acknowledge, he had my aſſiſtance. | 
am prouder of it, and I think I can juſtify myſelf more effec- 
tually to my country, than if J had died by my own hand at 
Philippi. Believe me, Cate, it is better 20 do /ame, good, than to 
projets a great deal. A little practical virtue is of mare ule to 
ſociety than. the moſt fublime theory, or the beſt, principles of 


government ill applied. 


Abe © AT O. | | 

Vet I muſt think it was beneath the character of Meſſalla to 
join in. ſupporting a government, which, though coloured and 
mitigated, was ſläll a tyranny. Had you not better have gone 
into a voluntary exile, where you would not have ſeen the face of 
the tyrant, and where you. might have quictly practiſed thoſe 
private virtues, which are all that the gods require from good 
men in certain ſituations? eee ar e 


ME $- 


% 


DIALOGUE w > 


at l.. 

N 4 eu more good by cantioving at Rame. Had 
Auguſtus required of me any thing baſe, any thing ſerrile, 1 
n „ rater than do. 


But he reſpeQed my virtue, he reſpected my dignity ; 
ts me. as well as A 


he 


. ar as Mazcenas, with this diſ-. 
tinction alone, that he never employed my ſword but againſt 
ſoreign nations, or the old enemies of the republick. 


CATO. 

It muſt, Fa have been a pleaſure ww be eppes pte 
Antony, that monfter of vice, who "ome the ruin of liberty, 
and the raifing of himfelf to n power, amidft the riot 

of Bacchanals, and in the embraces of harlots : who, when he 

had attained to that power, delivered it up to a laſcivious queen, 
and would have made an Egyptian trumpet the miſtreſs of | 
Rome, if the battle of AQuium had not faved us from that la 


of migfor tunes. 


| M 38 8 A-L LA. . 
In that battle J had a conſiderable ſhare. 80 I had in encou- 
raging the liberal arts and ſciences, which Auguſtus protected. 
Under his judicious patronage the Muſes made Rome their ca- 
pital feat. It would have pleaſed yau to have known Virgil, 


Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy, and many en whoſe names 
will be illuſtrious to all generations. 


AT o. 
I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your Auguſtus nd you, aſter 
the ruin of our liberty, made Rome a Greek city, an academy 
of fine wits, another Athens under. the government of Deme- 
trius Phalareus. J had much rather have ſeen her under Fa- 


bricius and l and her other honeſt old confuls, who 
could not read. 


MESS ALL 4. b ö 4 
Vet to \ che writers ſhe will owe as much of her glary as . ä 
n nme 
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longer in the power of the ſenate to repreſs, ner of any g 
general or magiſtrate in the ſtate. He reſtored diſcipline in 
our armies, the firſt means of ſal vation, without which:as 
legal government could have been formed or ſupported. - He 
avoided all odious and invidious names. He maintained and 
reſpected thofe which time and lang babity had endeared to the 
Roman people. He permitted a generous liberty of ſpeech. 
He treated the nobles of Pompey's party as well as thoſe of his 
father's, if they did nat themſelves, for faQious purpaſes, keep 
vp the diſtinction. He formed a plan of government, mode- 
rate, decent, teſpectable, which left the ſenate ity majeſty, and 
fore of its Power. He reſtored vigour and ſpirit to the laws; 
he made new and good. ones for the reformation of manners; 
he enforced their execution z he governed the empire with 
lenity, juſtice, and glory: be humbled the pride of the Pu- 
thians z he broke the Cake the berbarous nations: be 
gave to his country, exhaufted and: Janguiſhing with the great 
loſs of blood which ſhe had ſuſtained in the equrfe of ſo many 
civil wars, the bleſfing of peace; a bleſſing which was become 
fo. neceffary for ber, that without it ſhe eould enjoy no other. 
In doing theſe things, I acknowledge, he had my aſſiſtance. } 
am prouder of it, and I think I can juſtify myſelf more effec- 
tually to my country, than if 1 had died by my own hand at 
Philippi. Believe me, Cate, it is better 10 do; /ame, goed, than to 


| projefd a great deal, A little practical virtue is of more ule to 


ty than. the moſt ſublime theory, or the belt, principles of 


government I applied. 


0 | | CA TO. its” 0 
Vet I muſt think it was beneath the character of Meſſalla to 
join in ſupporting a government, which, though coloured and 


' mitigated, was fall a tyranny. Had you not better have gone 


into a voluntary exile, where you would not have ſeen the face of 
the tyrant, and where you might: have quictly practiſed thoſe 
private virtues, which are all that the gods require from good 
men in certain ſituations ? + e ot" en 


MES. 


DIALOGUE. Is, 
a . 
. — at ame: ; Had 
. required of me any thing baſe, any thing ſervile, I 
would have gone into exile, Teak died, rather than do 
i, —But he reſpeQed my virtue, he reſpected my dignity ; 
treated me as well as Agri r 
tinction alone, that he never employed my ſword but againſt 
foreign nations, or che old enemies of the . 


e A T 0. 
It muſt, F own, have becn a pleaſure to be cenployed ap 
Antony, that monffer of vice, who age the ruin of liberty, 
and the raifing of himfelf to n power, amidft the riot 
of Bacchanals, and in the embraces of harlots : who, when he 
had attained to that power, delivered it up to a laſcivious queen, 
and would have made an jan ſtrumpet the miſtreſs of 
Rome, if the battle of AQuum had not aved, us from that lat 


of misfortunes. 


W 
In that battle T had a confiderable ſhare. So I had in encou- 
raging the liberal arts and ſciences, which Auguſtus protected. 
Under his judicious patronage the. Muſes A Rome their ca- 
pital ſeat. It would have © teaſed yau to have known Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy, and many more, WOE names” 
wil be illuſtrious to all generations. 


CAT o. 
I underſtand you, Meſſalla. Your Auguſtus and you, after 
_ the ruin of our liberty, made Rome a Greek city, an academy 
of fine wits, another Athens under. the government of Deme- 
trius Phalareus. I had much rather have ſeen her under Fa- 


bricius and Curius, and her other honeft old confuls, who 
could not read, 


1 £1 
Yet to „cet writers ſhe will owe as much of her glory as he 
An Aint eee eee ee more, 
on 
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on the happineſs of the mild dominion of Auguſtus, I might 
even add, that the vaſt extent of the empire, the faction of 
the nobility, and the corruption of the people, which no laws 
under the ordinary magiſtrates of the ſtate were able to reſtrain, 
ſeemed neceſſarily to require ſome change in the govemment: 
that Cato himſelf, had he remained upon earth, could have 
done us no good, unleſs he would have yielded to become our 
prince, But I ſee. you conſider me as a deſerter from the re- 
publick, and an apologiſt for a tyrant. I therefore leave you to 
the company of (thoſe ancient Romans, for whoſe ſociety you 
were always much fitter than for that of . your contemporaries, 
Cato ſhould have lived with Fabricius and Curius, not with 
Pompey and Cæſar. „ \ IF 


DIALOGUE X. 
CurIsTINA, Queen of Sweden—Chancellor OxsnsTIEEN, 


of | CHRISTINA. 


OU ſeem to avoid me, Oxenſtiern; and, now we are met, 
you don't pay me the reverence that is due to your queen; 
Have you forgotten that I was your ſovereign ? 


OXENSTI-E RX. . 
I am not your ſubject here, madam ; but you have forgotten, 


that you yourſelf broke that bond, and freed me from my al- 


legiance, many years before you died, by abdicatipg the crown, 
againſt my advice and the inclination of your people. Reve- 
rence here is paid only to virtue. e f 


1 CHRISTIN A. 

I ſee you would mortify me, if it were in your power, for 
adling againſt your advice. But my fame does not depend 
upon your judgement. All Europe admired the greatneſs of my 


mind 


DIALOGUE * 


hd in a reſigning a crown, to. dedicate myſelf entirely to the 
love of the ſciences, and the fine arts: things of which. you had 


no dalle in barbarous Sweden, the realm of Gotha and Vandals | 


o OXENS'TIER N. i 
T here is. + ond any mind zoo great * a erown; but there 
are many 700 /itthe. Are you fure, madam, it was magnani- 
mity, that cauſed you to fly from the government of a king- 
dom, which your anceſtors; and particularly your Nabe n 
Guſtavus, had 5m with fo much glory? 


Ty CHRISTINA. 
Am I ſure of it? Yes: 


-and, to dee my own rh ode. 


ment, I have that, of many Kirned nien and beaux efprits of 


all countries” who have celebrated my action as the perfection 
of heroiſm.” he: | 


2 'OXEBNSTIER N, 
Thoſe Beaux gſprits judged according to their predominant 


paſſion. T have heard young ladies expreſs their admiration of 


Mark Antony for heroically leaving his fleet at the battle 
of Actium, to follow his miſtreſs. Your paſſion for literature 
bad the ſame effect upon you. But why did not your indulge 
it in a manner more becoming your birth and rank? why did 
not you bring the Muſes to Sweden, inſtead; of drferting- that 
kingdom to ſeek them in Rome? For a prince to encour 
and protect arts and ſciences, and more eſpecially to · inſtruct an 
illiterate people, and inſpire them with knowledge, ee, 
and fine e is indeed an act of true greatneſs. 


e nNIS TINA. 61 3 
The Swedes were too groſs to be refined by any culture, 
which I could have given to their dull, their half-frozen: ſouls. 


Ames and udn ier, the influence of a more Southern 


* 


7 n CT r M WI. 


The Swedes too 3 No, madam: not even he Rufſi ans: 


are too groſs. to be refined, if ET had a prince to inſtruct them. 


= oO Z | CHRIS= 
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that which I drew from the French and Roman a 
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| 2 SW'SL-EP/TN A 

It was too tedious a work for the vivacity of 
poliſh bears into men : I ſhould have died of 


my temper to 
the en win 
I had made any proficiency in it. My deſire was, to ſhine 
among thoſe who were qualified to judge of my talents. At 
Paris, at Rome, I had the glory of ſhewing the French and 
Italian wits, that the North could produce oe. not inferior to 
them. They beheld me with wonder. The homage I had 
received in my palace at Stockholm was paid to my dighity: 
. was 
paid to my talents. How much more glorious, how much 
more ry OE to an elegant and rational mind,' was the latter 


than the former! Could you once have felt the joy, the tranſ- 


port of my heart, when I ſaw the greateſt authors, and all the 
celebrated artiſts, in the moſt learned and civilized countries of 
Europe, bringing their works to me, and ſubmitting the merit 
of them to my deciſions ; when I ſaw the philoſophers, the the- 
toricians, the poets, making my judgement the ſtandard of their 
reputation; you would not wonder that I preferred the empire 
of wit to any other empire. „ WT 


6  _OXBNSTIERN. | 
O great Guſtavus! my ever honoured, my adored maſter! 


O greateſt of kings, greateſt in valour, in virtue, in wiſdom, 


with what indignation muſt thy ſoul, enthroned in heaven, 
have looked down on thy unworthy, thy degenerate daughter 


with what ſhame muſt thou have {cen her rambling about from 


court to court, deprived of her royal dignity, debaſed intq a 
pedant, a witling, a ſmatterer in ſculpture and painting, reduced 
to beg or buy flattery from each needy rhetorician, or hireling 


poet! I weep to think on this Rain, this diſhonourable flaio, 
to thy illuſtrious blood! And yet—would to Gop! would to 


Gop ! this were all the pollution it has ſuffered {+ 
11 CHRIS TINA. 2 6 
Dareft thou, Oxenſtiern, impute any blemiſh to my honour? 


. . OXEN- 


D 1 A L 0 8 U E : 
FCC 
Madam, the world will ſcarce reſpect the frailties of queens 


when they are on their thrones; much leſs when they have 


voluntarily degraded themſelves to the level of the vulgar.” 
And if ſcandalous tongues have unjuſtly aſperſed their fame, the 


way to clear is not by an aſſaſſination. | 
, nd wet WR of 
Oh! that T were alive again, and reſtored 'to my throne, 
that I might puniſh the inſolence of this hoary traitor !—Bur, 
ſee! he leaves me, he turns his back upon me with cool con- 
tempt Alas! do I not deſerve this ſcorn? In ſpite of myſelf, 


I muſt confeſs that J do. O vanity, how ſhort-lived ate the 


* 
* 


pleaſures thou beſtoweſt! I was thy votary : thou waſt the 
god for whom I changed my religion. For thee I forſook my 


country and my throne. What compenſation have I gained for 


all theſe ſacrifices, ſo laviſhly, ſo imprudently made? Some 
puffs of incenſe from authors, who thought their flattery due 
to the rank I had held, or- hoped to advance themſelves by my 
recommendation, or at beſt, over- rated my paſſion for litera- 
ture, and praiſed me, to raiſe the value of thoſe talents with 
which they were endowed. But in the eſteem of wi/e men 1 


glory, Nothing, I perceive, can give the mind a laſting joy, 
but the conſciouſneſs of having performed our duty in that ſta- 
tion which it has pleaſed the divine Providence to aſhgn to us. 


ſtand very low; and their ęſteem alone is the true meaſure of 


The glory of virtue is ſolid and eternal: all other will fade 
away, like a thin vapoury cloud, on which the caſual glance of 
ſome faint beams of light has ſuperficially imprinted their weak. 


and tranſient colours. 


5 Dias 
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DIALOGUE: LVL 
Tixus VasrasIANUSs— Punx tus CoRNELtus Scieio Apaicanus, 


TI *Mk- 2 
N.: Scipio, I cannot give place to you in this. In other re- 
ſpects I acknowledge myſelf your inferior, though I was 
emperor of Rome, and you only het conſul. . I think your tri. 
umph over Carthage more glorious than mine over Judza : but 
ia that I gained over love, I muſt eſteem myſelf ſuperior to you, 
though your generoſity with regard to the fair Celtiberian, your 
captive, has been celebrated ſo highly. 7 
| SC IPI O. ö | "Tp 
Fame has been then unjuſt to your merit: for little is ſaid 
of the continence of Titus: but mine has been the favourite to- 
pick of eloquence in every age and country,  - 
b TITU-8. | 
It has:—and in particular your great hiſtorian Livy has 


poured forth all the ornaments of his admirable rhetorick to em- 


belliſh and dignify that part of your ſtory, I had a great hiſto- 
rian too, Cornelius Tacitus : but either from the brevtiy which 
he affected in writing, or from the ſeverity. of his nature, which, 
never having felt the paſſion of love, thought the ſubduing of 
it too eaſy a victory to deſerve great encomiums, he has beſtowed 
but three lines upon my parting with Berenice, which colt me 
more pain, and greater efforts of mind, than the conqueſt of 
Jeruſalem. 117 dos e 
„ AF | 

I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſtory of that parting, and 

what could make it ſo hard and painful to you. 
Ne | 1 1 7 8 N 

While I ſerved in Paleſtine under the auſpices of my father 
Veſpaſian, I became acquainted with Berenice, fiſter to king 
Agrippa, and who was herſelf a queen in one of thoſe Eaſtern | 

| . countries. 


DIALOGUE XI. 


countries. She was the moſt beautiful woman in Aſia; but he. 


had graces more irreſiſtible Rill than her beauty. She had all. 
the inſinuation and wit of Cleopatra, without her coquetry; I 
loved her, and was beloved: ſhe loved my perſon, not my 
greatneſs, Her tenderneſs, her fidelity, ſo inflamed my paſſion: 
for her, that I gave her a promiſe of marriage. 12 5 
. ane MG 1:2 £06.57 5-255: | | 
What do I hear? A Roman ſenator promiſe to marry a queen 

| TITV 8. | 


I expected, Scipio, that your ears would be offended | with 


the ſound of ſuch a match, But conſider that Rome was very. 


different in my time from Rome in yours. © The ferocious pride 
of our ancient republican ſenators had bent itſelf to the obſe-: 
quious complaiſance of a court, Berenice made no doubt; and 
I flattered myſelf, that it would not be inflexible in this point 
alone. But we thought it neceſſary to defer the completion of 
our wiſhes till the death of my father. On that event the Ro- 
man empire, and (what I knew ſhe valued more) »y hand; be- 
came due to her, according to my engagements. IR 
$SCIP1 0. 83 
The Roman empire due to a Syrian queen! Oh Rome, how 


art thou fallen! Accurſed be the memory of Octavius Cæſar, 
who, by oppreſſing its liberty, ſo lowered the majeſty of the 


republick, that a brave and virtuous Roman, in whom was veſted 


all the power of that mighty ſtate, could entertain ſuch- a 


thought! But did you find the ſenate and people ſo ſervile, ſo 
loſt to all ſenſe of their honour and dignity, as to affront the great 
genius of imperial Rome, and the eyes of her tutelary gods, the 


eyes of Jupiter Capitolinus, with the fight of a queen, an Aſiatick 


- 


queen, on the throne of the Cæſars ? >: 
| SE ene. 3 

I did not they judged of it as you, Scipio, judge; they 
deteſted, they diſdained it. In vain did I urge to ſome parti- 
cular friends, who repreſented to me the ſenſe of the ſenate and 
people, that a Meſſalina, a Poppæa, were a much greater diſho- 


Aa a 2 nour 
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nour to the throne of the Cæſars than a virtuous foren 
princeſs . Their prejudices were unconquerable'; I , t 
would be impoſſible for me to remove them. But I'mighthaye 
uſed my authority to ſilence their murmurs. A liberal donative 


to the ſoldiers, by whom I was fondly beloved, would have {6 


cured their fidelity, and conſequently would have forced the 
ſenate and people to yield to my inclination. Berenice knew 
this, and with tears implored me not to facrifice her happinek 
and my own to an unjuſt prepoſſeſſion. Shall T own it to you, 
Publius? My heart not only pitied her, but acknowledged the 
truth and ſolidity of her reaſons. Yet ſo much did I abhor the 
idea of tyranny, fo much reſpe& did I pay to the ſentiments of 
my ſubjects, that I determined to ſeparate myſelf from her for 
ever, rather than force either the laws or the prejudices of Rome 
to ſubmit to-my will. | ä 


| 5 CLE3004 4 et 
Give me thy hand, noble Titus. Thou waſt worthy of the 
empire; and Scipio Africanus honours thy virtue. 
TITUS. NG SF 

My virtue can have no greater reward from the approbation 
of man. But, O Scipio, think what anguiſh my heart muſt 
have felt, when I took that reſolution, and when I communicated 
it to my dear, my unhappy Berenice, You ſaw the ſtruggle of 
Maſiniſſa, when you forced him to give up his beloved Sophoniſba, 
Mine was a harder conffict. She had abandoned him, to marry 
the king of Numidia. He knew that her ruling paſſion was 
ambition, not love. He could not rationally eſteem her, when 


ſhe quitted a huſband, whom ſhe had ruined, who had loft his 


crown and his liberty in the caufe of her country, and for her 
fake, to give her perſon to him, the capital foe of that unfortu- 
nate huſbapd, He muſt, in ſpite of his paſſion, have thought 
her a perfidious, a deteſtable woman. But I efteemed'Berenice: 


ſhe deſerved my eſteem. I was certain ſhe would not have ac- 


The charadter of Berenicé in this dialogue is conformable to the idea given of her by Racine, ot 


by Joſephus, | 


cepted 


| D 1&4. 00 1B: 

cepted the empire from any other hand: and had I been a pri- 
vate man, ſhe would: have raiſed me to her throne. Yet I had 
the fortitude, I ought, 8 to ſay, He Bardneſi of beart, to 
bid her depart from my ſight; depart for ever! What, O Publius, 
was your conquelt oyer yourſelf, in giving back to her betrothed 
lover the Celtiberian captive, compared to this? Indeed hat 
was no conqueſt. | I will not fo diſhonour the virtue of Scipio, 
as to think he could feel any ſtruggle with himſelf on that ac- 
count. A woman engaged to another, engaged by affection as 
well as vows, let her have been ever ſo beautiful, could raiſe in 
your heart no ſentiments but compaſſion and friendſhip. To 
have violated her, would have been an act of brutality, which 
none but another Tarquin could have committed. To have 
detained her from her huſband, would have been cruel. But 
where love is mutual, where the object beloved ſuffers more in 
the ſeparation than you do yourſelf, to part with her is indeed 
a ſtruggle! It is the hardeſt facrifice a good heart can make 
to its dux. We önnen 0369, 4 I 
| e EG EF LO” z 2 
I acknowledge that it is, and yield you the palm. But I 
will own to you, Titus, I never knew much of the tenderneſs 
you deſcribe. Hannibal, Carthage, Rome, the ſaving of my 
country, the ſubduing of its rival, theſe filled my thoughts; 
and left no room there for thoſe effeminate paſſions. I do not 
blame your ſenſibility :- but, when I went to the capitol 76 za/k 
with O E, I never confulted him about love affarrs.. 
2 eee es „„ ; 19755 

If my ſoul: had been poſſeſſed by ambition alone, I might 
poſſibly» have been a greater man than I was; but I ſhould not 
have been more virtuous, nor have gained the title I preferred 


to that of Conqueror of Judza and emperor of Rome, in being 


% 


called be Delight -of -Humankind. 
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HENRY Duke of GUIs EA-MACHIA VSL. 


B 
GUISE. 


VAUN T! thou fiend—I abhor thy fight.—T look upon 
thee as the original cauſe of my death, and of all the ca- 
lamities brought upon the French nation, in my father's time 
and my own. ren 11 0 1 


# 


MACHIAVETL 
death! You ſurprize me. 


GULISB.- 
Ves: — Your pern 


I the cauſe of your 


icious maxims of policy, imported from 
Florence with Catharine of Medicis, your wicked diſciple, pro- 
duced in France ſuch a government, fuch diſſimulation, ſuch 
perfidy, ſuch violent, ruthleſs counſels, as threw that whole 
kingdom into the utmoſt confuſion, and ended my life, even 
in the palace of my ſovereign, by the ſwords of aſſaſſins. 
|  MACHIAVE I. 1 ho) aided 

Whoever may have a right to complain of my policy, you, 
Sir, have not. You owed your greatneſs to it, and your de- 
viating from it was the real cauſe of your death. If it had not 
been for the aſſaſſination of admiral Coligni and the maſfacre 
of the Huguenots, the ſtrength and power which the conduct 
of ſo able a chief would have 'given to that party, after the 
death of your father, its moſt dangerous enemy, would have 
been fatal to your houſe: nor could you, even with all the ad- 
vantage you drew from that great firoke of Royal policy, have 
acquired the authority you afterwards roſe to in the kingdom. 
of France, but by purſuing my maxims; by availing yourſelf 
of the ſpecious name of religion, to ſerve the ſecret purpoſes of 
your ambition; and by ſuffering no reſtraint of fear or con- 
ſcience, not even the guilt of exciting a civil war, to check the 
neceſſary progreſs of your well-concerted deſigns, But = 
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the day of the barricades you moſt; imprudently let the king 
eſcape out. of Paris, when you might have ſlain or depoſed him. 
This was directly againſt the great rule of my politicks, nor 0 


ſap ſhort in rebellion or treaſon. till the work is fully complkated. 


And you are juſtly cenſured for. it by Pope Sixtus Quintus, 
a more conſummate politician, who faid, v ought to have 
hnnwn, that when a ſubjett draws his ſword againſt his king, he 
ſbould throw away the ſcabbard. You likewiſe deviated from 
my counſels, by putting yourſelf in the power of a ſovereign 
you had ſo much oftended. Why would you, againft all the 
cautions I had given, expoſe. your life in a royal caſtle to the 
mercy of that prince? You truſted to his fear; but fear, in- 
ſulted and deſperate, is often cruel. Impute therefore your 
death, not to any fault in my maxims, but to your own folly 
in not having ſufficiently obſerved them. 7” 


If neither I, nor that prince, had ever practiſed your 


maxims in any part of our conduct, he would have reigned 
many years with honour and peace, and I ſhould have riſen by 
my courage and talents to as high a pitch of greatneſs as it 
conſiſted with the duty of a fubje& to deſire. But your in- 
ſtructions led us on into thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great danger, nor a poſſibility of 


advancing without being deteſted by all mankind; and whoever 


is ſo has every thing to fear from that deteſtatiun. I will give 
you a proof of this, in the fate of a prince, who ought to have 
been your hero, inſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was in- 
comparably a greater man, and, of all who ever lived, ſeems 


to have acted moſt ſteadily according to the rules laid down by dee Machiz 


you; I mean Richard III, king of England. He ſtopped at 
no crime that could be profitable to him: he was a diſſembler, 
a hypocrite, a murderer in cool blood: after the death of his 
brother, he gained the crown, by cutting off, without pity, all 
who ſtood in his way. - He truſted no man any further = 
| | 1 helped 


2 
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deſtroy him, 
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helped his own purpoſes, and conſiſted with his own ſafety. 
He liberally rewarded all ſervices done him; but would not let 


the remembrance of them atone for offences, or ſuve any man 


from deſtruction who obſtrudted his views. Nepyertheleß, 
though his nature ſhrunk from no wickedneſs which could 


ſerve his ambition, he poſſeſſed and exerciſed all thoſe virtues 
which you recommend to the practice of your prince. He was 
bold and prudent in war, juſt and ſtrict in the general adminif- 

f his government, and particularly careful, by a vi- 
gorous execution of the laws, to protect the people againſt in- 
Juries or oppreſſions from the great. In all his actions and 
words there conſtantly appeared the higheſt concern for the 
honour of the nation. He was neither greedy of wealth that 
belonged to other men, nor profuſe of his own : but knew how 


to give, and where to ſave, He profeſſed a moſt edifying ſenſe 


of religion, pretended great zeal for the reformation of man- 
ners, and was really an example of ſobriety, chaſtity, and tem- 
perance, in the whole courſe of his life. Nor did he ſhed any 


blood, but of thoſe who were ſuch obſtacles in his way to do- 


minion, as could not paſſibly be removed by any other means. 
This was a prince after your beart : yet, mark his end. The 
horror his crimes had excited in the minds of his ſubjects, and 
the deteſtation it produced, were ſo pernicious to him, that they 
enabled an exile, who had no right to the crown, and whoſe 
abilities were much inferior to his, to invade his realm, and 


* 


MACHIA'V E:L. py 

This example, I own, may ſeem to be of ſome weight againſt 
the truth of my ſyſtem. But at the ſame time it demon- 
ſtrates, that there was nothing ſo new in the doctrines I pub- 
liſhed, as to make-it reaſonable to charge me with the diſorders 
and miſchiefs, which, ſince my time, any kingdom may have 
happened to ſuffer from the ambition of a ſubject, or the ty- 


ranny of a prince. Human nature wants no teaching, to render 
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it wicked. In courts more eſpecially there has been, from the 
6:ſt inſtitution of monarchies, a, policy practiced, not leſs re- 
pugnant than mine to the narrow and vulgar laws of humanity 
and religion. Why ſhould I be ſingled out as worſe than other 
ſtateſmen? mn [Lan arm; SAD ee 

* 624: 6k Pens [neo alia 

There have been, it muſt be owned, in all ages and all ſtates, 
many wicked politicians. But thou art the firſt that ever taught 
the ſcience of fyramgy, reduced it to rules, and inſtructed his 
diſciples how to acquire and ſecure it, by treachery, perjuries, 
aſſaſſinations, proſcriptions ; and with a particular caution, not 
to be ſtopped in the progreſs of their crimes by any check of 
the conſcience, or feeling of the heart; but to puſh them as far 
as they ſhall judge to be neceſſary to their greatneſs and ſafety. 
It is this which has given thee a pre-eminence in guilt over all 
other ſtateſmen. * h R | 


5 „ ob os oe er Ln 

If you had read my book with candour, you would have 
perceived, that I did not defire to render men either tyrants or 
rebels; but only ſhewed, if they were ſo, what conduct, in 
ſuch circumſtances, it would be rational and expedient for them 
to obſer, , Ain . . 
| | A Ft 4-24; yy £1 
When you were a miniſter of ſtate in Florence, if an 
chemiſt, or phyſician, had publiſhed a treatiſe, to inſtru his 
country men in the art of poiſoning, and how to do it with the 
moſt certain deſtruction to others and ſecurity to themſelves; 


would you have allowed him to plead in his juſtification, that 
he did not deſire men to poiſon their neighbours ; but, if 


they would uſe ſuch evil means of -mending their fortunes, there 
could ſurely be no harm in letting them know, what were the 
moſt effectual poiſons, and by what methods they might give 


them without being diſcovered? Would you have thought it 
a ſufficient apology for him, that he had dropped in his preface, 


or here and there in his book, a ſober exhortation againſt the 
„ B bb committing 
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Ratclman, « his time, a king, with whoſe fame the world is 
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committing of murder? Without all doubt, as a magiſtrate on 
cerned fo the ſafety. of the people of Florence, you would haye 
puniſhed the wretch with the utmoſt ſeverity, and taken — 


care to deſtroy every copy of ſo pernicious a book. Yet 
own admired work contains a. more baneful and more i 


art. It poiſons ſtates and kingdoms, and ſpreads 
bike a general peſtilence, over the whole world. 
u Ac H IAV. 

You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that my e 


Livy are full of wiſe and virtuous maxims and og 5 
government. 


more infer 
its malignity, 


. 


us . 5 

| This, 1 think, rather aggravates than alleviates your guilt. 
How could you ſtudy. and comment upon Livy with ſo acute 
and obs an an, BE and afterwards write à book 
ſo abſolutely repugnant. to all the leſſons of policy taught by 
that ſage and moral hiſtorian ? how could you, who had feen 
the picture of virtue ſo amiably drawn by fis hand, and who 
Pa yourſelf. to be ſenſible of all its Le fall in love with 
a fury, and ſet up her dreadful image as an object of wo 


to princes? 


MACHEAVE I. 

I was ſeduced by vanity. My heart was famed to love 
virtue. But 1 I 4. to be hk a greater genius in pobiricks 
than Ariſtotle or Plato. Vanity, far, is a paſhon as ſtrong in 
authors as ambition in princes; or nechen it is the fame 


exerting itſelf differently. I was @ 1 of G! in the e 
of letters. | 


sus R. 

The bad influences of your guilt have „ than 
mine, and been more laſting. But, heaven be praiſed, your 
eredit is at preſent much declining in Europe. I | have been 
told by ſome ſhades who are lately arrived here, that the ableſt 


Ard 


Hi 
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filled, has anſwered your book, and confuted all the principles 

of it, with a noble ſcorn and abhotrence. 1 am alſo wy 3s 
that in England there is a great and good king, whe/e whole life 
bas been a continued. pofition to your evil 3 who has hated 

all cruelty, all fraud, all falſeneſs; whoſe word has been ſacred, 
whoſe honour inviolate; who has made the laws of his kingdom 
the rules of his government, and good faith and a regard for the 
liberty of mankind the principles of his conduct with reſpect to 
foreign powers; Who teigus more abſolutely now in the hearts 
of his people, and does greater things by the confidence they 
place in him, and by the efforts they tnake from the generous 
zeal of affection, thati any monarch ever did, or ever will do, 
by all the arts of iniquity which you recommend. 


DIALOGUE XI. 


VI en —Honacz - Mncus yY-—SCALIGER THE ELDER. 


VET „ 
XIV dear Horace, your company is m teſt delight, even 
Ain the Elyſian Bora — * — ſo 1 lived 
together in Rome. Never had man ſo genteel, ſo agreeable, 
ſo eaſy a wit, or a temper ſo pliant to the inclinations of others 
in the intercourſe of ſociety. And then ſuch integrity, ſuch fi- 
delity, ſuch generoſity in your nature ! a ſoul ſo free from all 
envy, ſo benevolent, ſo ſincere, fo placable in its anger, ſo warm 
and conſtant in its affections | You. were as neceflary to Mæcenas, 
as he to Auguſtus. Your converſation ſweetened to him all the 
cares of his miniſtry : your gaiety cheared his drooping ſpirits ; 
and your counſels aſſiſted him when he wanted advice. For 
you were capable, my dear Horace, of counſelling ſtateſmen. 
Your ſagacity, your diſcretion, your ſecreſy, your clear judge- _— 
ment in all affairs, recommended you to the confidence, not of | A 
Bbba . _- Macenas | 
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ought to be placed. | | 
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Mzcenas alone, but of Auguſtus himſelf; which you nobly 
made uſe. of, to ſerve your old friends of the republican party, 
and to confirm both the minifter and the prince in their love of 
mild and moderate meaſures, yet with a ſevere reftraint of licen- 
tiouſneſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to the hole common 
wealth under any form of government. EOS 

- MOR. 4 Ci . 

To be fo praiſed by Virgil, would have 75 me in Elyfium 
while I was alive. —But I know your modeſty will not ſuffer 
me, in return for theſe encomiums, to ſpeak of your character. 
Suppoſing it as perfect as your poems, you would think, as you 
did of them, that it wanted correction. | 

RE Ih VIRGIL 1 

Don't talk of my modeſty. How much greater was yours, 
when you diſclaimed the name of a poet, you whoſe odes are ſo 


noble, ſo harmonious, ſo ſublime! - 
HORACE. | 
I felt myſelf too inferior to the dignity of that name. 
VIRGIL. 


I think you did like Auguſtus, when he refuſed to accept the 


: 


r 
- 4 


title of king, but kept all the power with which it was ever at- 


tended. Even in your epiſtles and ſatires, where the poet was 
concealed, as much as he could be, you may properly be com- 
pared to a prince in diſguiſe, or in his hours of familiarity with 
his intimate friends: the pomp and majeſty were let drop, but 
the greatneſs remained,  _ 
_HORACE. 2% 7 

Well:—T will not contradi& you; and (to fay the truth) 


I ſhould do it with no very good grace, becauſe in ſome of my 


odes I have not ſpoken ſo modeſtly of my own poetry, as in my 


epiſtles. But to make you know your pre- eminence over me 
and all writers of Latin verſe, I will carry you to Quintilian, the 


beſt of all Roman criticks, who will tell you in what rank) a 


VIRGIL 


vl 
ee een OR. Pap 
VIRGIL, AG 3 
I fear his judgement of me was biaſſed by your commen- 
dation. But who is this ſhade that Mercury is conducting? I 


never ſaw one that ſtalked with ſo much price, « or had ſach 
ridiculous arrogance expreſſed in his. looks 


H ORA C R. 
They come towards us: — Hail + Mereury! What is this Ranger 
with you ? 


5 MERCURY, | 

His name 1s mw_ Cæſar Scaliger, and 56 is by profeſſion a 
eritick, 

HORACE: 
Julius Cefir Scaliger! He was, I preſume, . a: dictator in 
criticiſm. 
| MERCURY. | 
Yes, and' he has exerciſed his ſovereign power over you.. 
HORACE. 
Il will not preſume to oppoſe i . £ had enough of . 
Brutus at Philippi. 
MERCURY. 7 

Talk to him a little :——--He'll amuſe you. I brought him 

to you on 8 r 8 | 
HORACE. 

Virgil, do you accoſt him 1 cannot do-it with proper 

gavity 3 I ſhall Jaugh in his face. 
VIX GIL. 

Sir, may I alk ſor what reaſon you caff your eyes 80 ſuperei- 
liouſly upon Horace and me? I don't remember that Auguſtus 
ever looked down upon us with ſuch an air of ſuperiority, "when. 
we were his ſubjects. | 

$CALIGER 

He was cots a ſovereign over your bodies, and owed his 


N to violence and uſurpation. But I, have from nature an 
| abſolute: 


7 
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_ abſolute dominion over the wit of all authors, who are ſubjected 


to me as the greateſt of criticks or percrimichi. 
EY vVikoit . 6s | 
Your juriſdiction, great fir, is very extenfive: —and what 


. 


judgements have you been pleaſed to paſs upon us? 


SCALIGER. 2 


Is it poſſible you ſhould be ignorant of my deerees? I have 


— —— 


placed you, Virgil, above Homer; whom I have thewn to 


VERGIL., | 
Hold, fir—no blaſphemy againſt my maſter. 
HORACE. 
But what have you ſaid of me? 


SCALIGE X. 


I have ſaid, chat I had rather have written the little Dio. 
Logue between you and Lydia, than have been made king of Ar- 


Tagen. 


HORACE, : 
If we were in the other world, you ſhould give me the king- 
dom, and take both the ode and the lady in return, But did 


you always pronounce ſo favourable for us? | 
SCALIGER., 


Send for my works, and read them. Mercury will bring 
them to you with the firſt learned ghoſt that arrives here from 
Europe. There is inſtruction for you in them: I tell you of 
your faults —But it was my whim to commend that little ode; 


and I never do things by halves. When I give praiſe, I give it 


liberally, to ſhew my royal bounty. But I generally blame, to 

exert all the vigour of my cenſorian power, and keep my ſubjedts 

in awe. 0 
n oO ACR. | 

| You did not confine your ſovereignty to poets; you exerciſed 

it, no doubt, over all other writers. 

| '$ CALI 
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I was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſman, an orator, an hiſto- 
rian, a divine, without doing the drudgery of any of theſe, but 
only cenſuring thoſe who did, and ſhewing thereby the ſuperiority . 
of my genius over them all. | 
| HORACE. 
A ſhort way indeed to univerſal fame! And I ſuppoſe you 
were very peremptory in your deciſions. <a 
SCALIGER 
| Peremptory! ay. —If any man dared to contradict my 
opinions, I called him a dunce, a raſcal, a-villain, and frightened: 
him out of his wits... ' * 555 ID? 


VIRGII. 
But what faid others to this method of diſputation ꝰ 
s :  $CALIGED 3 


They generally believed me, becauſe of the confidence of my 
aſſertions; and thought I could not be fo inſolent, or fo angry, 
if I was not abſolutely ſure of being in the right. Befides, in 
my controverſies, I had a great help from the language in 
which I wrote: for one can Fold and call names with a much 
better grace in Latin than in French, or any tame, modern 


tongue. | 


| HO RACE. | N 
Have not I heard, that you pretended to derive your deſcent 
from the princes of Verona? _ 15 
SC ALIGE R. 
Pretended! do you preſume to deny it? 
PR on IT OW YE Of Rong 1 
Not I indeed: Genealogy is not my ſcience. If you ſhould 
claim to deſcend in a direct line from king Midas, I would not 
diſpute it. FD Ch 
| n | 
wonder, Scaliger, that you ſtooped to fo low an ambition. 
Was it not greater to reign: over all Mount Parnaſſus than over 
a petty ſtate in Italy ? 


4$CALI- 
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I was too condeſcending to the Prejudice 


You ſay well. 


of vulgar opinion. The ignorant multitude: imagine that 3 


prince is a greater man than a critick. Their Oh made i me 
defire to claim kindred with the Scalas of Verve 


. — 


ee 

Pray, Mercury, how do you intend to di ſpoſe of this * 
perſon? You cannot think it proper to let him remain with u. 
—He muſt be * with the ON ; * muſt 80 to 
Olympus. | | 

MERCURY. 

Be not afraid Ile ſhall not trouble you long. 1 1 bock 
him hither, to divert you with the fight of an animal you never 
had ſeen, and myfelf with your Mete. He is the chief of 


all the modern criticks, the moſt renowned captain of that nu- 
merous and dreadful. band. Whatever you may think of him, 


1 can ſeriouſly aſſure you, that, before he went mad, he had 


good parts, and great learning. But I will now explain to you 


the original cauſe of the abſurdities he has uttered. His mind 


was formed in ſuch a manner, that, like ſome perſpective glaſſes, 
it either diminiſhed or magnified all objects too much; but 
above all others it magnified the good man to himſelf,” This 
made him ſo proud, that it turned his brain. Now I have had 
my ſport with him, I think it will be charity to reftore him to 

his ſenſes; or rather to beſtow what nature denied him, a ſound 


| judgement. Come hither, Scaliger—By this touch of my ca- 


duceus, I give thee power to ſe things as they are, and among 
others thyſelf, —Look, gentlemen, how his countenance is fal- 


len in a moment | Hear what he fays: —He 1 is talking to him- 
ſelf. 5 ü 


SCALIGER, 


Bleſs me! with what perſons have I been PETE ai 


Virgil and Horace ok could I venture to open my lips in 


* * Good M ercury, I beſeech " Jou, let me Ir 
com 


| DIAL O S VE NX. 
from a com for which Lam very unfit. Let me 


go and 


hide my head in the deepeſt ſhade ef that grove. which 1: fee in 
performed a penance there, I will 


the valley. After I; have 


crawl on my knees to the feet of thoſe illuſtrious ſhades, and 


beg them to 1 me burn my impertinent books of cxiticiſra, in 


the fiery bn of Phlegethon, with my own Rs | 


e MERCURY. 


They will both receive thee into favour. This OV 
of truly knowing thyſelf is a Free atonement Tor ay for- 


mer preſumption. 


| HOKE 
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Box AA or Mal ages 


? 


Mx, TY” u have done me great honour.” 


Parnaſſus in a the ſame paths. which I had trod. I 
By POP e — 74 U. 


We both followed Horace : : but in our manner of i imitation, 


and in the turn of our natural genius, there was, I believe, 


much reſemblance. We both were too irritable, - and too 
eaſily hurt by offences even from the loweſt of men. The 
keen edge of our wit was frequently turned againſt thoſe 
whom 5 was more a ſhame to contend with, chan an honour to 


ranquiſh,.. in ' by hs 
5 3011 KA u. 


ves — in general we were the champions of good 
good ſenſe, and good learning. If our love of theſe was ſome- 


times heated into anger ge: thoſk who offended them no leſs 


thay 2 is that anger to be blamed ? 
£4 C ce > 1 P 0 p E. 
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morals, 
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You ſay well. I was too condeſcending to the Prejudice 
of vulgar opinion. The ignorant Amine imagine that 3 


prince is a greater man than a critick. Their 8 85 made i me 
deſire to claim kindred with the Scalas of Vern 


r 
Pray, Mercury, how do you intend to diſp oſe of this at 
perſon ? You cannot think it proper to let kim remain with w. 
le muſt be PR with the OY j * muſt 80 to 
Olympus. | | | 
MERCURY. 
Be not afraid Ie ſhall not trouble you long. 1 a 
him hither, to divert you with the fight — an animal you never 
had ſeen, and myſelf with your ſurprize. He i the chief of 


all the modern criticks, the moſt renowned captain of that. nu- 
merous and dreadful. band. Whatever you may think of him, 


1 can ſeriouſly aſſure you, that, before he went mad, he had 


good parts, and great learning. But I will now explain to you 


the original cauſe of the abſurdities he has uttered. His mind 


was formed in ſuch a manner, that, like ſome perſpective glaſſes, 
it either diminiſhed or magnified all objects too much; but 
above all others it magnified the good man to himſelf,” This 
made him ſo proud, that it turned his brain. Now I have had 
my ſport with him, I think it will be charity to reſtore him to 

his ſenſes; or rather to beſtow what nature denied him, a ſound 


judgement. Come hither, Scaliger.—By this touch of my ca- 


duceus, I give thee power to ſee things as they are, and among 
others thyſelt.—Look, gentlemen, how his countenance is fal- 


len in a moment Hear what he lays: ;—He i Is talking to him- 
ſelf. BD | ends 1 


SCALIGER, 


Bleſs me] with what perſons: have I been dicourſing! with 


Virgil and Horace! es could I venture to open my lips in 


their n Good ane, 1 beſeech 70. let me 12 
rom 


| DA AL OG VE NI. 
from a company for which I am very unfit. Let: me and 
bide my head in the deepeſt ſhade of that gr © go 


the valley. After I; have. 
crawl on my knees to th He 4 of thoſe 


them to ſee me burn my impertinent books of cxiticiſma, ; in 
the fiery bly | of: Phlegethon, with my own on 


"MERCURY. 


They will both receive thee into favou . This Win 
of truly knowing thyſelf is a ſufficient atonement tor thy for- 


mer preſumption. 3 oh 9 1 


eee 
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PER, 
1201 1 * A Uu. 


M. S u have: done me great honour. 
that you ke me your model in N and walked on 
Parnaſſus i in i the ſame paths which I had trod. CRIES 


or. 3 


« 2 1 * 


— P 0 7 k. 


We both followed e : but in pts manner - of i invitation, 
and in the turn of our natural genius, there was, 1-believe, 


much reſemblance. '” We both were too irritable, and too 
eaſily hurt by offences even from the loweſt of men. The: 
keen edge of our wit was frequently turned againſt thoſe f 


whom it was more a ſhame to contend with, than an honour to 
ranguiſh,.. EC Caf dere cred | 8 
1 3 . 

Ves Bk Sn in general we were: the champions of good 
good ſenſe, and good learning. If our love of theſe was ſome- 
times heated into anger againſt thoſe who offended them no leſs 
a us, is that anger to be blamedꝰ 

e 5 | POPE, 


= * 
7 = : 
,* 
* 
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F "Miner 
* 


ove. which I ſee in 
rformed a e there, I will 
uſtrious ſhades, and 


11 told, 


morals, 


** 
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in 2 rr 9) vga 
Ft would have been nobler, if we had not been parties in the 
quarrel. Our enemies obferye, that neither our cenſure, nor 
our praiſe, was always impartial, 8 
MP A G IIA. 
It might perhaps have been better, if in ſome inſtances we had 
not praiſed or blamed ſo much. But in panegyrick and fatire 
moderation is inſfipid, 


mm 


POPE. 


Moderation is a cold wnpoetical virtue. Mere hiſtorical truth 
is better written in proſe. And therefore I think you did ju- 
diciouſly, when you threw into the fire your hiſtory of Louis 
le Grand, and truſted his fame to your pacms. 


BOILEAYU. 

When thoſe poems were publiſhed, that monarchy was the 
idol of the French nation. If you and I had not known, in 
our occaſional compoſitions, how to. ſpeak, to the paſhons, as 
well as to the fober reaſon. of mak ws ſhould not have ar- 
quired that deſpotick authority in the empire of wit, which made 
us fo formidable to all the inferior tribe of poets in England and 
France, Beſides, ſharp fatyriſts want great patrons, 


' 


FIN | POPE. 4% 
All the praiſe which my friends. received ſtem me was 
wnbought, In this, at leaft, I may boaſt a ſuperiazity over the 
penſſaned Boileau. e e e 


BOILEAYU. SN 
A penſion in France was an honourable diſtinction. Had 
you been a Frenchman, you would have ambitioufly ſought it; 
had I been an Engliſhman, I ſhould have proudly declined it. 
If our merit in other reſpe&s be not unequal, this difference 
on not ſet me much below you in the temple of virtue or of 
ame. woes e 


10 


n 2 O NV. 


1115 ot 0 P . NA 
— is not nale e e watks, 
t, if I may believe the beſt critics who have talked to me on 
4 biet m my Rape of the Loci is not inferior to your Lutrin; 
and my Art of Criticiſm may well be compared with your Are 


of Poetry: my Etbic E lle are eſteemed at leaſt 188 to 
youu and * Satires much better. * 


f eo BOVLEAU.,, 

Hola, Ms. Pope. If there is really ſuch A 8 in 
our natures as you have ſuppoſed, there may be reaſon to 

chat, if we go on in this manner eee our e. we  thll 
not por in. good Fendi | 

111-5210! By "yt | 

No, b mild ai af che Elyſian fields bs indignted my 
temper, as I preſume it has yours. But in truth our reputations 
are nearly on a level. Our writings are admired, almaſt equally 
(as I hear) for energy and fal neſt of thought. We both of us 
carried the beauty of our diclian, and the harmony of our num · 
bers, to the higheſt perfection that our languages would admit, 
Our were poliſhed to the utmoſt ee of correctneſs, 
yet without loſing their fire, or the agreeable appearance of 
freedom and eaſe. We borrowed much from the ancients, 


though you, I belieye, more than I but our imitations (to uſe ses Boiteas 


an expreſſion of your own) had ill au original air. 


B O1ILAÆHA u. 
I will conſeſs, Sir, (to ſhew you that the Elyſian climate has 
had its effects upon me) Iwill fach confeſs, without the leaſt 
ill- humour, that, in your loja to Abelard, your Ver ſes: to the 
Memory of an unfortunate Zady, and ſome others you wrote in 
Jour youth, there is more — of poetry than in any of mine. 
You excelled in the purbetic, which I never approached. I will 
alſo allow, that you hit the ner of Horace, and the fip deli 

_ cacyof his wit, more exactly than I, or than any other man who 
bas written fince his time. Nor could I, nor did even Lucre- 
03 e tius 


* 


<p on 
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tius himſelf, make pbilgſapby ſo poerical, and embelliſh it with ' 
ſuch charms as you have given to that of Plato, or (to 151 
more properly) of ſome of his modern e i. your 
brated ee ite n eee "tr eee 1 9 

52 0 7 E. N . ru » IP OTE 7 


' What do you think of my Homer be 


BOILEADU. 4 
Your Homer is the moſt ſpirited, the moſt e the 4 

elegant, and the moſt pleaſing tranſlation, that ever was made 
of any ancient poem; though not ſo much in the n of the 
original, or ſo exactly agreeable to the ef in all places, as 
might perhaps be deſired. But when I confider the years you 
ſpent in this work, and how many excellent original poems you 
might with leſs difficulty have produced in that time, I can- 
not but regret that your talents were thus employed. A great 
poet, ſo tied down to a tedious tranſlation, is à Chlumbus chanel 
to an dar. What new regions of fancy, full of treaſures yet un- 
touched, might you have explored, if you had been at liberty to 
have boldly expanded your fails, and ſteered your on courſe, 
under the conduct and direction of your own genius! But Iam 


ſtill more angry with you for your edition of Shakeſpear. The 


office of an editor was below you, and your mind was unfit for 


the drudgery it requires. Would = wy think of — 2 
a Raphael to clean an old picture? 


- 4 
n TICS 1 Du ad WY ? 
EY o 


POPE. 

The principal cauſe of my undertaking that taſk ee for 
the honour of Shakeſpear : and, if you 1 Fae all: his beauties as 
well as I, you would not wonder at this zeal. No other author 
had ever ſo copious, ſo bold, ſo creative an imagination, with ſo 
perfect a knowledge of the daſſians, the humours, and ſentiments 
of mankind. He painted all characters, from kings down to 
peaſants, with equal truth and equal force. If hal nature 


were deſtroyed, and no monument left of it except his pat 


other beings my know what nan was from thoſe: writings. 


9 


ene e G UE - XIV... 
 _ BOILEA VU. 

Vou ay he painted all characters, from kings down to pea- 

ſants, with equal truth and equal force. I 2 deny that he 

did ſo: but I wiſh he had not jumbled. thoſe characters together, 

in the compoſition of his pictures, as he has frequently done, 


"POP . | 

The ſtrange mixture of tragedy, comedy, n in * 8 
ſame play, nay ſometimes in the ſame ſcene, I acknowledge to 

be quite inexcuſable. Nut this was the taſte of the times when 


Shakeſpear wrote. 


1 8 p C 


5 0 Il. E. AU. 
A great genius ought to deen not kernels follow, the. taſte 
of his 1 View + 
1: Þ; o p* E. 
Conſider from how thick a.darkneſs of barbariſm the genius 
of Shakeſpear broke forth! What were the Engliſh, and what 
let me aſk you) were the French dramatic performances, in the 
age when he flouriſhed ? The advances he made towards the 
bigheſt perfection both of tragedy and comedy are amazing ! In 
= principal points, in the power of exciting terror and pity, or 
railing laughter in an audience, none has yet excelled him, and 
very Sup have equalled. | | 
| 10 11 K bv. 


Do you think that he was equal in. comedy to Moliere ?. 


POP E. ' 
In comich force I do: but in the fine and delicate "ae TS of « 
ſatire, and what, is called ;gentee/ comedy, he was greatly inferior 
to that admirable writer. There is nothing in Jie to compare 


with the M feiere e, the Ecole des Femmes, or Hera. 


N ene eee 46 

1 his, Mr. Pope, is a great deal for an: "Eng Nine to ac- 
knowledge. A veneration — Shakeſpear Hens to be a part. of 
your national religion, and the; ny part in which even your 
men of lenſe are fanaticks. 
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rot. 

He who can read Shalk eſpenr, and be cool enough K.. 
WY of ſober criticiſm, has more of n thas taſte. 


B O01 I E AU; 


oih with you in admiring him as a paper alin 
* find the moſt ſhocking abſurdities in his plays; ab. 
ſurdities which no critick of my nation can Fe 


r Of R. | 
We will be fativfied with your feding the „ 10 


— T [ 4. 


beauties. But you would admire him fi more, if you could 


ſee the chief characters in all his belt tragedies repreſented by 
an actor, who appeared on the Rape a little before I leſt the 
world. He has ſhewn the Engliſh nation wore exeellenves in 
Shakeſpear, than the quickeſt POR could diſcern, and has im- 
printed them on the heart with a livelier feeling than ws molt 
fenſible natures bad ever experienced without his 1 8 


5 O1 I E A v. 


The 1 ſpirit, and force of Mr. Ganlekes aal fie 


been much praiſed to me by many of his countrymen, whoſe 


ſhades I converſe with, and who agree in ſpeaking of him as 
we do of Baron, our * natural and moſt admired actor. 1 
have alſo heard of another, who has now quitted the ſtage, but 
who had filled, with great dignity, force, and elevation, ſome 


tragick parts; and excelled ſo much in the cotnick, that none 
ever has Aan a higher phate 


POPE, 


Mr. Quin was indeed a moſt perfect Ceed In the "WW 


Falſtaff particularly, wherein the utmoſt force of 'Shakeſpeat's 


humour appears, he attained to ſuch perfection, that he was not 
an actor; he was the man deſcribed by Shakeſpear; he was 
Falltaff himſelf! When I ſaw him do it, the plealantry of the 


fat knight appeared to me ſo bewitching, all his vices were ſo 
Ainet that I could not much wonder at his having ſeduced 


A young prince even to 706 in his company. 
K : BOILEAU, 


BOILEAU | 
That character is not well underſtood by the n They 
ſuppoſe it belongs, men in comedy; but to farce: whereas the 
Engliſh ſee in it the fineſt and ſtrokes of wit and hu- 


mour. Perhaps theſe different judgements may be accounted 
fac, in ſome meaſure, by the diverſity of manners in different 


countries. But don't you allew, Mr. Pope, that ous writers, 
both of tr 3s ATC, upon the whole, more perfect 
maſters of their art than yours? If you deny it, I will to 


the Athenians, the wes Judges qualified to 445 the ow. 
I will refer it ta W Sopheches, and d Menander. 


POPE 

— hol Jugs for 1 ſee: them contioually walks 
ing hand in hand, and engaged in the moſt friendly converſation, 
with Corneille, Racine, and Maliere. 
ſcem, in general, not ſo fond of their company: they ſometimes 
ſhove rudely by them, and give themſelves airs of ſuperiority. 


They ſlight their reprimands, and laugh at their precepts. In 


ſhort, they will be tried by heir country : alone; and. that * 


cature is partial. 


2 0E A u. 


I will ny” this * no farther, —But let me aſk. you, to 


which of our rival tragedians, Racine _ Carne 0 do mw 
give the Ky Ting | 


POPE. 


The fublimeſt plays of Corneille are, in my Ae: | 


equalled by the Athalia of Racine; and the tender paſſions are 
certainly touched by that — and moſt pathetic writer, 
with a much finer hand. I need not add, that he is infinitely 
more correct than Corneille, and more kermonioue and noble in 
his verſification. Corneille formed himſelf entirely upon Lucan; 
but the maſter of Racine was Virgil. How much better a taſte 
had the former chan the latter in chuſing his model!? 


1011 E A Us 


Our — writers 


= 
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B OI LE Au. 

My friendſhip with Racine, and my partiality for his writings, 
make me hear with great pleaſure the ee de to him. 
above e by ſo judicious a criticæ. 

N 0E. ag wa 

That be excelled his competitor | in the 3 I hes 
mentioned, cannot I think be denied. But yet the 4{piri and 
the majeſty of ancient Rome were never ſo 2 expreſſed as 

Corneille. Nor has any other French dramatic writer, in the 
general character of his works, ſhewn ſuch a maſculine ſtrength 
and greatneſs of thought. Racine is the ſwan deſcribed by an- 
cient poets, which riſes to the clouds on downy wings, and 
ſings a ſweet, but a gentle and plaintive note. Corneille is the 
eagle, which ſoars to the ſkies on bold and ſounding pinions, 
and fears not to perch on the ſceptre of Jr or to bear i in 
his pounces the lightning of the God. 


 BOILEADU, 
T am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that in praiſing” Corneille| you 
run into poetry, hich is not the language of ſober erivicj, | 
though ſometimes uſed by Longinus. e F 


POPE. 


7M caught the fire from the idea of nene, 


B O 1 LE A Uu. 
He has bright flaſhes; yet I think that in bis thunder 
is often more noiſe than fire. Don't you find him too decla- 
en too turgid, too unnatural, eyen in his beſt regain? 


POPE, i 
I own I do—Yet the greatneſs and clonidon of bis et 
ments, and the nervous vigour of his ſenſe, atone, in my o 
nion, for all his faults. But let me now, in my turn, del! b | 


your opinion of our epick poet, Milton. 


5 0 1 IL A u. 

n perhaps would prefer him to all a writers: for 
he n even Homer in the ſublime. But other criticks, who 
requite 
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require variety, and agrecableneſs, and a correct regularity of 
thought and judgement in an epick poem; who can endure no 
abſurdities, no extravagant fiftions, would place him far below 
Virgil. eo Et 


His genius was indeed ſo vaſt and ſublime, that his poem: 


ſeems beyond the limits of criticiſm: as his ſubject is beyond 


the limits of nature. The bright and exceſſive blaze of poetical 
fire, which ſhines in ſo many parts of the Paradiſe Loft, will 


hardly permit the dazzled eye to fee its faults, 


7 Bo 11 E A v. pee 't 
The taſte of your countrymen is much changed fince the 


days of Charles II; when Dryden was thought a greater poet 


than Milton! 


POPE, 


The politicks of Milton at that time brought his poetry 
into diſgrace: for it is a rule with the Engliſh; they ſee 


no good in a man whoſe politicks they diſlike. . But, as 


their notions of government are apt to change, men of parts, 


whom they have ſlighted, become their favourite authors; and 
others, who have poſſeſt their warmeſt admiration, are in their 


turn under- valued. This revolution of favour was experienced 
by Dryden as well as Milton. He lived to ſee his writings, 
together with his politicks, quite out of faſhion. But even in 
the days of his higheſt proſperity, when the generality of the 
people admired his Almanzor, and thought his Indian Emperor 
the perfection of traged | 
Rocheſter, the two wittieſt noblemen our country has produced, 


attacked his fame, and turned the rants of his heroes, the 


jargon of his ſpirits, and the abſurdity of his plots, into juſt 
ridicule, N 1 454 EU 


e (Je 39% (1016 enen 4 u. ON; J 
Lou have made him good amends by the pr 
given him in ſome of your writings. 


C0 5 POPE. 


- 


y, 'the duke of Buckingham and lord 


iſe you have 
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| POPB. | : 


Toned him that praiſe, a= my maler in Wi 


cation. Yet I ſubſcribe to the cenfures which have been paſſed 
by other writers on many of his works. They are good criticks; 
but he is till a great poet. You, Sir, I am ſure, muſt par- 
ticularly admire him as an excellent fatirift. His Aha and 
Achitophel is a maſter- piece in that way of writing; and his - 
Mac Flecno is, I think, inferior to it in nothing, but the 
meanneſs of the ſubject. | 5 * 
| | BOILEAU, | 

Did not you take the model of your Dunciad from the latter 

of thoſe very ingenious fatires? _ . 
POPE, 


I did—but my work is more extenfive than his, and my 


imagination has taken in it a greater ſcope. . 


BOILEAYU. WORRY ot 
Some criticks may doubt whether the length of your poem 
was fo properly ſuited to the meanneſs of the ſubje& as the 
brevity of his. Three cantos to expoſe a dunce crowned with. 
laurel ! I have not given above three lines to the author, of the 
Ss. 121d. leer o 
5 | RR .: e 
My intention was, to expoſe, not one author alone, but all 
the dullneſs and falſe taſte of the Engliſh nation in my times. 
Could ſuch a deſign be contracted into a narrower compaſs? 


- 


5 7 SOLE £1} IDE 50 
We will not diſpute on this point, nor whether the hero of 
your Dunciad was really a dunce. But has not Dryden been 
accuſed of immorality and prophaneneſs in ſome of his 
writings? | 7 ü , ee en, 


POP E. | pL 
He has, with too much reaſon: and I am forry to fay, that 
all 'our beſt comick' writers after Shakeſpear and Jonſon, except 
Addiſon and Steele, are as liable as he ta that heavy * 
2 Fletct 


DIAL Oo G U.E XIV. 
Fletcher 18 ſhocking. Etherid ge, Wycherly, Congreve, [7 
burgh, and Farquhar, have painted the manners of the times 
in which they wrote, with a maſterly hand; but they are too 
often ſuch manners, that a virtuous man, and much more 


a virtuous woman, muſt be greatly offended at the repreſen- 


tation. 
BOILRAU, 1 75 
In this reſpect, our ſtage 1 is far preferable to yours. It is a 
ſchool of morality, Vice is expoſed to contempt and to hatred; 
No falſe colours are laid on, to conceal its deformity ; but thoſe 
with which it paints itſelf are there taken off. 


POPE, 
It is a wonderful thing, that in France pots Commich Muſe 
ſhould be the grave/t lady in tbe nation. Of late ſhe is fo grave, 
that one might almoſt miſtake her for her ſiſter Melpomene. 


Moliere made her indeeed a good moral philoſopher ; but then 


ſhe philoſophized, like Demoeritus, with; a merry laughing 
face. Now ſhe weeps over vice, inſtead of ſhewing it to man- 
kind, as I think ſhe * _ to do, in ridiculous 
lights, 


BOILEADU. 
Her buſineſs is more with folly than with vice; and when 


ſhe attacks the latter, it ſhould be rather with ridicule than 


invective. But ſometimes ſhe may be allowed to raiſe her 
voice, and change her uſual ſmile into a frown of ** indig- 
nation. 


POPE. 

I like her beſt when ſhe ſmiles. But did you never reprove 
your witty friend La Fontaine, for the vicious levity that appears 
in many of his Tales? He was as guilty of the ciime of debauch- 
ing the Mayer as ny of our comick poets. 


BOILEA DU. 
I own he was; and bewail the proſtitution of his genius, 


as I ſhould that of an innocent- and beautiful country * He 


Dad: was 


— 
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ſpirit of La Fontaine's, with more 
with ſuch an amiable and graceful ſimplicity. 
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was all nature, all fimplicity ! yet in that ſimplicity there was 


a grace, and unaffected vivacity, with a juſtneſs of thought 
and eaſy elegance of expreſſion, that can hardly be found in 
any other writer. His manner is quite original, and peculiar 


to himſelf, though all the matter of his writings is borrowed - 


from others. | 
POPE. 


In that manner he has been imitated by my friend Mr. 


Prior, 


| | W 0 11 2 Au. | 
He has, very ſucceſsfully, Some of Prior's tales have the 


judgement, but not, I think, 


POPE, 
Prior's harp had more ſtrings than La Fontaine's. He was a 
fine poet in many different ways : La Fontaine but in one, And, 
though in ſome of his tales he imitated that author, his Alma 
was an original, and of fingular beauty. _ h - 


B 0 1 L E A u. 

There is a writer of heroick poetry, who lived before Milton, 
and whom ſome of your countrymen place in the higheſt claſs 
of your poets, though he is little known in France. I fee him 
ſometimes in company with' Homer and Virgil, but oftener with 
Taſſo, Arioſto, and Dante. eee 

| | | POPE, 

I underſtand you mean Spenſer. There is a force and beauty 
in ſome of his images and de/criptions, equal to any, in thoſe 
writers you have ſeen him converſe with. But he had not the 
art of properly ſhading his pictures. He brings the minute and 
diſagreeable parts too much into fight; and mingles too fre- 
quently vulgar and mean ideas with noble and ſublime. Had 


he choſen a ſubje& proper for epick poetry, he ſeems to have had 
a ſufficient elevation and ſtrength in his genius to make him 4 


great epick poet: but the allegory, which is continued through- 


out 


DIALOGUE MV. 
out the whole work, fatigues the mind, and cannot intereſt 
the heart ſo much as thoſe poems, the chief actors in which 
are ſuppoſed to have really exiſted, The Syrens and Circe in 
the Odyſſey are allegorical perſons; but Ulyſſes, the hero of the 
poem, was a man renowned in Greece, which makes the ac- 
count of his adventures affecting and delightful. To be now 
and then in Fairy-land, among imaginary beings, is a pleaſing 


variety, and helps to diſtinguiſh the poet from the orator =” + 


hiſtorian :. but to be always there, is irkſome. 
BOILEAU. 


Is not Spenſer likewiſe blameable for confounding the Chriſtian 


with the Pagan theology, in ſome parts of his poem? 


POPE, 


ves; he had that fault in common with Dante, with Arioſto, 


and with Camoens, 
1 'BOILE Au. 

Who is the poet that arrived ſoon after you in Elyſium, whom 
I ſaw Spenſer lead in and preſent to Virgil, as the author of a 
poem reſembling the Georgicks? On his head was a garland of 
the ſeveral kinds of flowers that blow. in each ſeaſon, with. ever- 
greens intermixed. 0 T Orr Ol 115 | 


P Oo PE. | 
Jour deſcription points out Thomſon. He painted nature 
exactly, and with great ſtrength of pencil. His imagination 
was rich, extenſive, and ſublime: his diction bold and glowing, 
but ſometimes ob/cure and affected. Nor did he always know 
when to fop, or what to reer. 1 | 
B.OILEA u. 

[ ſhould ſuppoſe that he wrote tragedies upon the Greek model: 

for he is often admitted into the grove of Euripides. | 


POPE, 1 
He enjoys that diſtinction both as a tragedian and as a 
moralifl, For, not only in his plays, but all his other works, 
there is the pureſt morality, animated by piety, and r endered 
15 more 
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-more touching by the fine and delicate ſentiments of a moſt 
tender and benevolent heart. e 


B30 1L EA u. 


St. Evremond has brought me acquainted with Waller. —1 
was ſurprized to find in his writings a politeneſs and gallantry 
which the French ſuppoſe to be * appropriated only to theirs, 
His genius was a compoſition, which is ſeldom to be met with, 
of the ſublime and the agreeable. In his compariſon between 
himſelf and Apollo as the lover of Daphne, and in that be- 
tween Amoret and Sachariſſa, there is a fineſſe and delicacy of 
wit, which the moſt elegant of our writers have never ex- 
ceeded. Nor had Sarrazin or Voiture the art of praiſing more 
genteely the ladies they admired. But his epiſtle to Cromwell, 
and his poem on the death of that extraordinary man, are writ- 
ten with a force and greatneſs of manner, which give him rank 


among the poets of the farſt claſs. 


POPE, 


Mr. Waller was unqueſtionably a very fine writer. His Muſe 
was as well qualified as the Graces themſelves to dreſs out a 
Venus; and he could even adorn the brows of a conqueror 
with fragrant and beautiful wreaths. But he had ſome puetile 
and low thoughts, which unaccountably mixed with the elegant 
and the noble, like ſchool-boys or mob admitted into a palace. 
There was allo an intemperance and a luxuriancy in his wit, 
which he did not enough reſtrain, He wrote little to the un- 
derſtanding, and leſs to the heart ; but he frequently delights the 
imagination, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes of the higheſt 


ſublime, We had another poet of the age of Charles the Firſt, 
extremely admired by all his contemporaries, in whoſe works 


there is ſtill more affectation of wit, a greater redundancy of 
imagination, a worſe taſte, and leſs judgement : but he touched 
the heart more, and had finer feelings, than Waller, ——I mean 
Cowley. | EM en, e 
| BOILEA u. 


DIALOGUE xv. 
BOILE AU, 
1 have been often ſolicited to admire his writings by his 


learned friend Dr. Spratt. He ſeems to me a great wit, and a 


very amiable man, but not a good Poet. 


POPE, 


The ſpirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome of bis odes ; 4 but i in the 
art of poetry he is always extremely deficient. 


BOILEAU. 


I hear that of late his reputation is much lowered in he 
opinion of the Engliſh. Yet I cannot but think, that if a 


moderate portion of the ſuperfluities of his wit were given by 


Apollo to ſome of their modern bards, who write common- 
place morals in very ſmogth verſe, without any abſurdity, but 
without a ſingle new thought, or one enlivening ſpark of ima- 

ination, it would be a great favour to them, and do them more 
ne than all the rules laid 4, doney 4 in 1 Art of Ton, and 
yours of Criticiſm, 


POPE. 


I am much of your mind. But I left in England ſome 
poets, whom you, I know, will admire, not only for the har- 
mony and correctneſs of ſtyle, but the ſpirit ä genius, you. 
wil find 1 in their writings. | 

| BOILEAU, 

France too has produced ſome very excellent writers, fince 
the time of my death. Of one particularly I hear won-- 
ders. Fame to him is as kind as if he had been dead a thou-- 
land years. She brings his praiſes to me from all parts of Eu- 
rope. You know I ſpeak of Voltaire.. 


. 
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will want no hiſtorian. I hope that, in writing them, he will 
not reſtrain his pen, as Czſar has done, to a mere account of his 


but has carried it himſelf to its utmoſt eee 
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BOILEAU. 


That prince himſelf has ſuch talents for poetry as no wt 


wear in any age or country, has ever poſleſſed, What an 
aſtoniſhing compaſs muſt there be in his mind, what an heroick 


tranquillity and firmneſs in his heart, that he can 1n the even- 


ing compoſe an ode or epiſtle in the moſt elegant verſe, and the 

next morning fight a battle with the conduct of Celar, or 
Guſtavus Adolphus 1 att 

POPE, | 

I envy Voltaire ſo noble a ſubject both for his verſe and his 

proſe. But if that prince will write his own Commentaries, he 


wars; but let us ſee the politician, and the benignant protector of 
arts and ſciences, as well as the warrior, in that picture of him- 
ſelf. Voltaire has fhewn us, that the events of battles and ſieges 
are not the moſt intereſting parts of good hiftory; but that all the 
improvements and mri wee. of human ſociety ought to be 
carefully and particularly recorded there. 


301 L E Au. | 

The progreſs of arts and knowledge, and the great changes 
that have happened in the manners of mankind, are objects 
far more worthy . of a reader's attention than the nee of 
fortune. And it is chiefly to Voltaire that we owe this inftruc- N 
tive ſpecies of hiſtory. I 


POPE. 


He has not only been the father of it among the Taal 


B O I . A U. 


Is he not too . Can any writer be aal, who 1 is ſo 
Shy, ee Sel! 


A traveller round the world cannot inf pect every region » with 


Lich an accurate care, as exactly to deſcribe each ſingle part. 


the 
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che outlines are well marked, and the obſervations on the Pe 
cipal pes are I; it is all no; ee eb 
B01 LEA U. 991 l 01 


I would Wise adviſe and exhort tha French and Ln gain 
youth, to take a fuller ſurvey of ſome particular provinces; and 
to remember, that although, in travels of this ſort, a lively 

e is a very agteeable companion, it is not the beſt 
guide. To ſpeak without a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
both ſacred and profane, requires a, critical and laborious in- 
veſtigation. The ee of a ſett of lively and witty remarks 
on facts ill examined, or incorrect iy ebe is not an hiſtorian. 


rt; 1 O. E. Mg arm hog "ei 
We cannot, I think, deny that name to the author of the 
Life of - Charles the Xllth, king of Sweden. 


BOILIH AU. 


No, certaitily. Il eſteem it the very beſt hiſtory that this 
age has produced. As full of ſpirit as the hero whoſe actions 
it relates, it is nevertheleſs exact in all matters of impor- 
tance. The ſtyle of it is elegant, perſpicuous, unaffected; the 
diſpoſition and method are EOS. the PSY green, 7 
the writer acute and juſt. 


— GO * 
N 4% > 


PO P E. 


Are you not pleaſed with that philoſophical freedom of 
thought, which . itſelf in all the works of Voltaire, 
but more e in thoſe of an hiſtorical nature wi 


3611 A b. 


If it were on regulated, I ſhould EY it among their 
higheſt perfections. Superſtition, and bigotry, and party \ it 


are as great enemies to the truth and candour of - hiſto! 

malice or adulation. To think freely, is therefore a moſt be 
ceſſary quality 1 in a perfedt hiſtorian. But all liberty has its 
bounds, which, .in ſome af his writings, Voltaire, I fear, has not 
obſerved, Would to heaven he would reflect, while it is yet 


in his Power to correct what is faulty, that all his works will 


E . __  ontlive 
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outlive him; that many nations will read them; and that the 
judgement. pronounced here upon the writer himſelf will be ac- 
cording to the ſcope and tendency, of them, and to the extent 


of their good or eyil effects on the great ſociety of mankind ! | 
POPE. 


It would be well for all Europe, if fome Aha} wits of your 
country, who give the tn to this age in all polite literature, 
had the ſame ſerious thoughts you recommend to Vo | 
Witty writings, when directed to ſerve the good ends of 
virtue and religion, are like the lights hung bay in a 88 
to guide the mariners ſafe through dangerous ſeas: but the 
brightneſs of thoſe that are impious or immoral ſhines only 


to betray, and lead men to deſtruction. 
BOILEAVU. , 


Has England bern free from all ſedufiong of this el 


POPE. 
| No.—But the French have the art of rendering v vice and im- 
I more agreeable than the Engliſh. 4 
on, 
I am not very proud of this fuperiority in the talents of: my 
countrymen. But, as I am told that the good ſen/e of the Eng- 
Hſh'is now admired in Fi rance, I hope it wil ſoon convince both 


nations, that true wiſdom is virtue, and true virtue religion. 
POPE. 


1 think it alfo to be wiſhed, that a taſte for the frivolous may 
not continue too-prevalent among the French. There is a 
difference between gathering flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, 
and aſcending the arduous heights of the mountain. The palms 
and laurels grow there; and, if any of your countrymen aſpire to 
gain them, they muſt no longer enervate all the vigour of their 
minds by this habit of triffing : I would have them be perpe- 
tual competitors with the Engliſh 3 in manly wit and fubftantial 
learning. But let the competition be friendly,” There is no- 
thing which fo contracts and debaſes the mind as national wy 


True wit, like true virtue, naturally loves its own 2 
whatever place it Is found.” eee 
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pA M 


oerAvi-Perri- Anil. * 


OW has it hap 
a higher rank than you in the temple of Fame, ſhould 


have a lower here in Elyſium? We are told, that the tags 
you exerted, as'a wife, were greater than ours, 'Be fo 


* 0 1 4 


to explain to us what were thoſe virtues. It is the privilege of 


this place, that one can bear ſuperiority without mortification. 
The jealouſy. of precedence died with the reſt of our mortal 
frailties. Tell us then your own ftory. We will fat down 


under the ſhade of ow: nyt: grove, and liſten to it wn 
klein 


o Av 


Noble ladies, the 8 of our ſex and of W I will not 
refuſe to comply with your defire, though it recalls to my mind 
ſome ſcenes my heart would wiſh to forget. There can be only 
one reaſon why Minos ſhould have given to my conjugal virtues 


a preference above yours; ; which is, ant the trial an to 
chem was harder. 


4a RR 14. 


How! madam; dls than to die 15 your huſband! We. 


died for ours. | 
| ocrTa v 1 2 4 


Von did, * huſbands Who loved you, and were . * 


virtuous men of the ages they lived in; who truſted you with 


their lives, their fame, their honour, To oxz/zve ſuch huſbands 
i, in my judgement, a harder effort of virtue, than to. die for 
them, or with them. But Mark Antony, to whom my brother 

Oaavius, for reaſons of ſtate, gave my hand, was indifferent to 
E . me, 


N 
1 
N 
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Wan ORavia, that Arria ans L, who have 
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me, and loved another. Yet he has told me himſelf, I was 
handſomer than his miſtreſs Cleopatra. + Younger I certai 

was; and to men zhat is generally a charm ſufficient to turn 
the ſcale in one's favour. I had-been loved by Marcellus. An. 
tony ſaid, he loved me, when he pledged to me his faith. P 
he did for a time: a new handſome woman might, from his. 
natural inconſtancy, make him forget an old attachment. He 
was but too amiable.— His very vices had charms beyond other 
mens virtues. Such vivacity |: ſuch fare! ſuch atowering pride! 
He ſeemed made by nature to command; to govern the world; 
to govern it with ſuch eaſe, that the-buſineſs-of it did not rob 
him of an hour of pleaſure |. Nevertheleſs, while his inclination 
for me continued, this haughty lord of mankind, who-could 
hardly bring his high ſpirit to treat my brother, his partner in 
empire, with the neceſſary reſpect, was to me as ſubmiſſive, ag 
obedient to every wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover that 
ever ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. Thus he ſeduced my af- 
fection from the manes of Marcellus, and fixed it on himſelf. 
He fixed it, ladies, (I own it with ſome confuſion) more fondly 
than it had ever been fixed on Marcellus. And when he had 
done ſo, he ſcorned me, he forſook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who I was: — the ſiſter of Cæſar, ſacrificed. to, à vile 
Egyptian queen, the harlot of Julius, the diſgrace. of her ſex! 
Every outrage was added, that could incenſe me ſtill more. He 
gave her, at ſundry times, as public marks of his loye, many pro- 
vinces of the empire of Rome in the Eaſt. He read her love- 


letters openly, in his tribunal itſelf; even while he was hearing 


and judging the cauſes of kings. Nay he left his tribunal, and 
one of the beſt Roman orators pleading before him, te follow 
her litter, in which ſhe happened to be paſſing by at that time. 


But, what was more grievous: to me than all theſe demonſtra- 


V.Suctonium tions of his extravagant paſſion for that infamous woman, be 


in Auguſto 
Cæſare. 


had the aſſurance, in a letter to my brother, to call Ber tic wife. 
Which of you, ladies, could have patiently borne this treatment 


ARRIA | 


a 9 
| J 2 
P 1 4 a * -* 


DA OG W. >. 
; A RBRI A. | | 2 


Not I, ack in truth. Had 1 been in your Face, the 
dagger with Which 1 pierced my own boſom, to ſhew my dear 
pætus hom eaſy it was: to die, that dagger ſhould 1 have plunged WH. 
into Antony's heart, if piety to the gods, and a due reſpect to 
the purity of my on ſoul, had not ys my hand. But, 

I rectly believe, I (MOuld have killed myſelf ; not, as I did, out 
of affection to my huſbarid, but out of ſhame and dignatin at 
the un 1 en | 
ſt n r On Ti. 
„ Odavis, that to bear ſuch uſage 1 was harder toa 
fel prog * | 
O O xvi. 

vet I did hear it, ' madam, without even a complaint; which Sc Pluzret's 
could hurt or offend my huſband. Nay, more; at his return wy. 
from his Parthian ex 14 which his impatience to bear a 
long abſence from Cleopatry had made unfortunate and inglo- 
nous, #1 went to meet him in Syria, and carried with me richt 
preſents of cloaths and money fox his troops, a great number of 
horſes, and two thouſand choſen ſoldiers, equipped and armed 
like my brother's prætorian bands. He ſent to ſtop me at 
Athens, becauſe his miſtreſs was then with him. I obeyed his. 
orders: but I wrote to him, by one of his moſt faithful friends, 

a letter full of reſignation, and ſuch a tenderneſs for him as I 

magined might have power to touch his heart. My envoy 

ſerved me ſo well, he ſet my fidelity in ſo fair a light, and gave 

fuch reaſons to Antony, why he ought to ſee and receive me 

with kindneſs, that Cleopatra was alarmed. All her arts were . 
employed, to prevent him from ſeeing me, and to draw him 

again into Egypt. Thoſe arts prevailed. He ſent me back 1i«. 

into Italy, and gave himſelf up more abſolutely than ever to the 
witchcraft! of that Circe. He added: Africa to the ſtates he had 
beltowed-op her before; and declared Cæſario, her ſpurious ſon: 


by Julius Cæſar, heir to all her dominians, except Phœnicia, 
and. 


I ͤmuſt own 
woman than 70 
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and Cilicia, which, with the Upper Syria, he gave to Ptolemy, 
his ſecond ſon by her; and at the ſame time declared Hs eldet 
ſon by her, whom he had eſpouſed to the prini@ſs-of Media, 
heir to that kingdom, and king of Armenia, nay, -and of the 


whole Parthian empice, which he meaned to conquer for hier, 


The children I had brought him he entirely neglected, as if they 
had been baſtards —T wept. I lamented dhe wretched. capti. 
vity he was in ;—but I never reproached him. My brother, 
exaſperated at ſo many indignities, commanded me to quit the 


houſe of my huſband at Rome, and come into his.—I refuſed _ 


to obey. him.—I remained in Antony's houle. I perſiſted to 
take care of his children by Fulvia, the ſame tender care as of 
my own. I gave my protection to all his friends at Rome. 
I implored my brother not to make my jealouſy or my wrongs 
the cauſe of a civil war, But the injuries done to Rome by 
Antony's conduct could not poſſibly be forgiven, When he 
found he ſhould: draw the Roman arms on himſelf, he ſent or. 
ders to me to leave his houſe. I did ſo; but carried with me 


all his children by Fulvia, except Antyllus, the eldeſt who 


was then with him in Egypt. After his death and Cleopa- 
tra's, I took her children by him, and bred them up with my 


own. | i: 
LILLE OOO, TUO Be REP I" e 

Is it poſſible, madam ? the children of Cleopatra? 

„ PT: & V3: „ 

Ves, the children of my rival. I married her daughter to 
ber of Mauritania, the moſt accompliſhed, and the 


handſomeſt prince in the world. 


- 


ARRI A 


Tell me, Octavia, did not your pride and reſentment en- 


tirely cure you of your paſſion for Antony, as ſoon as you faw 


him go back to Cleopatra? and was not your whole conduct 


_ afterwards the effect of cool reaſon, undiſt rbed by the agita- 


tions of jealous and tortured love ? | 
e, 9 8 oc TAI. 
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1 o O AVI. | 


You probe my heart very deeply. That I had ſome help | 


from reſentment and the natural pride of ny ſex, I will not 
deny. But I was not become nd een, to my huſband. I loved 
the Antony who had been my lover, more than I was angry 


with the Antony who forſook me, and loved another woman. 


Had he left Cleopatra, and returned to me again with all his 


former affection, I really, believe I ould have loved him as 


well as before. 
A R R 1 A. 


If the met of 4 Git iu by be Weittbech ty ber KeBeringe; 


your heart was unqueſtionably the moſt perfect model of con- 


jugal virtue. The wound I gave mine was but a ſcratch in 
compariſon to many you felt. Vet I don't know whether it 


would be any benefit to the world, that there ſhould be in it 
mer Odavias, | . Too good ſubjefts are apt ta ques NE * 


PORTIA 


True, An z . wives of Brutus and Gecinna Pætus may 
be allowed to have ſpirits a little rebellious. Octavia was edu- 
cated in the court of her brother. SubjeQion and. patience 
were much better taught there than in qur houſes, where the. 


Roman liberty made its laſt abode : and though I will not diſ- 
pute the judgement of Minos, I cannot help thinking that the af- 
feQtion of a wife to her huſband is more or leſs reſpectable in 
propertigh to the charaQer of that huſband. If 1 could have 


ad for Antony the ſame friendſhip as I had for Brutus, I ſhould 
have deſpiſed myſelf. 


o rA v1 8 


My fondneſs for Antony was ill placed; but my perſeve- 
rance in the performance of all the duties of a wife, notwith- 


ſtanding his ill uſage, a perſeverance made more difficult by 
the very excels of my love, appeared to Minos the higheſt and 
moſt meritorioùs effort of female reſolution, againſt the ſeduc- 


tions of the moſt dangerous enemy to our virtue, offended pride. 
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0 UR deſtinies, madam, had a great and ſurprizing con- 


by the piſtol of an aſſaſſin; yours ſtill more unhappily, by the 
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DIALOGUE XVI. 
. | ; | v.16 JOU ns; 
Louisz ve Colioxt, Princeſs of Orangmſe. 


Frances Watsnotiar, Coutts of Eſſex and of Clan- 
rickard; before, Lady SiDnev. e 30 Wi 


PRINCESS OF ORANGE. 


90 
99 


. 


— formity. I was the daughter of admiral Coligni, you of 
ſecretary Walſingham ; two perſons who were the moſt con. 
ſummate ſtateſmen and ableſt ſupports of the Proteſtant relj. 
gion, in France, and in England. I was married to Coligni, 
the fineſt gentleman of our party, the moſt admired for his 
valour, his virtue, and his learning: you to Sir Phili Sidney, 
who enjoyed the ſame pre-eminence among the Engliſh, Both 
theſe huſbands were cut off, in the flower of their youth and of 
glory, by violent deaths: and we both married again with ſtill 
greater men; I with William Prince of Orange, the founder 
of the Dutch commonwealth ;- you with . Devereux earl of 
Eſſex, the favourite of Elizabeth -and of the whole Engliſh 
nation. But, alas! to compleat the reſemblance of our fates, 
we both ſaw thoſe ſecond huſbands, who had raiſed us ſo high, 
deſtroyed in the full meridian of their glory and greatneſs; mine 


axe, as a traitor, 
COUNTESS OF CLANRICKARD. 
| "There was indeed in ſome principal events of our lives the 
conformity you obſerve. But your deſtiny, though it raiſed 
you higher than me, was more unhappy than mine. For 
my father lived hongurably, and died in peace: yours was aſ- 
ſaſſinated in his old age. How, madam, did you ſupport or 
recover your ſpirits under ſo many misfortunes ? „ 


. 


s » S&T 1 
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| {PRINCESS'OF/ORAN GR 
The prince of Orange left an infant ſon to my care. The 


educating of him to be worthy of -ſo illuſtrious a father, to be 


the heir of his virtue as well as of his greatneſs, and the affairs 


of the commonwealth, in which 1 intereſted myſelf for his 
fake, ſo filled my mind, that they in ſome meaſure took from 
ef, which nothing but:ſuch a great and 
fineſs, ſuch a neceſſary taſk of private 


me the ſenſe: of my gf 
important ſcene of bu | 
and publick duty, could have-ever relieved. But let me en- 
quire in my turn; how did your heart find a balm, to alleviate 


the anguiſh of the wounds it had ſuffered? hat employed your 


widowed hours after the death of your Eflex ? 


COUNTESS OF CLANRICKARD. 


Madam, I did not long continue a widow: I married.again. 


KSS OF ORANGE. 


PAIN 


Married Agsiül With what prince, What King, dil you 


marry? The widow of Sir Philip Sidney and of my ford 
Eſſex could not deſcend from them toa-ſubye of leſs illuſtrious 


fame; and where could you find one that was comparable to 


either? 25 g R » 
COUNTESS OF CLANRICKARD _ 

I did not ſeek for one, madam: the heroiſm of the former, 

and the ambition of the latter, had made me very-unhappy, 1 


deſired a quiet life and the joys of wedded love, with an agree- - 
able, virtuous, well-born, unambitious, unenterprizing huſband. 
All this I found in the earl of Clanriekard: and, believe me, 


madam, I enjoyed more ſolid felicity in Ireland with him, than 
I ever had poſſeſſed with my two former -huſbands, in the 

pride of their glory, when England and all Europe reſounded 
with their pack! | n | 


" PRINCESS OT ORANGE. 


s 
* * 


o 


Can it be poſſible; that the daughter of Walfingham, and 


the wife of Sidney and Eſſex, ſhould have ſentiments ſo inferior 


F t4 to 
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to the minds from which ſhe ſprung, and to which ſhe was 


matched! Believe me, madam, there was no hour of the man 
years I lived after the death of the prince of Orange, in which 
I would have exchanged the pride and joy, I continuallyhad in 
hearing his praiſe, and ſeeing the monuments of his gloty in 
the free commonwealth his wiſdom had founded, for, any 
other delights the world could give. The cares that I ſhared 
with him, while he remained upon earth, were a happineſs 
to my mind, becauſe they exalted its powers. The remem- 
brance of them was dear to me after I had loſt him. 1 
thought, his great ſoul, though removed to a higher ſphere, 
would look down upon mine with ſome tenderneſs of affection, 


as its fellow-labourer in the heroic and divine work of deliveri 


and freeing his country. But to be divorced from that foul! 


to be no longer his wife! to be the conſort of an inferior, in- 


glorious huſband! I had much rather hade died a thouſand 
deaths, than that my heart ſhould one moment have con- 
ceived ſuch a thought. os Ons 
COUNTESS,OF CLANRICKARD. i, 
Your highneſs muſt not judge of all hearts by your OWN, 
The ruling paſſion of that was apparently ambition. My in- 
clinations were not ſo noble as yours, but better ſuited, per- 
haps, to the nature of woman, I loved Sir Philip Sidney, I 
loved the earl of Eſſex, rather as amiable men than as heroes 


and ſtateſmen. They were ſo taken up with their wars and 
ftate- affairs, that my tenderneſs for them was too often. neg- 
lected. The earl of Clanrickard was conftantly and wholly 


mine. He was brave, but had not that /þiriz- of  chrvairy, 
with which Sir Philip Sidney was abſolutely poſſeſſed. He 
had, in a high degree, the efteem of Elizabeth, but did not 
aſpire to her ve; nor did he with to be the rival of Carr or of 
Villiers in the affection of James. Buch, madam, was the man 
on whom my laſt choice beſtowed my hand, and whoſe kind- 
neſs compenſated for all my misfortunes! Providence has af. 


| ſigned 
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ſigned to different tempers different comforts. To you it gave 
the education of A prinee, the government of a ſtate, the pride 
of being called the wife of a hero to me a gead living buſbund, 
quiet, opulenee, nobility, and a fair reputation, though not in 
a degree ſo exalted as yours: If our whole ſex were to chuſe 
between yqur conſolations and mine, your higbneſs, I think, 
would find very few of your taſte. But I reſpect the ſublimity 
of your ideas. No that we have no bodies, they appear leſs un- 
natural than I ſhould hav e thought them in the other world. . 


PRINCESS Of ORANGE _ 
Adieu, madam ; our ſouls are of a different order, and were 
not made to ſympathize or converſe with each other. 
pins i + 2 In 
DIALOGUE XL, 
isdn Bibtot—2hddiiics Arrices, . 
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WELL, Auicus, I find, chat, . notwithſtanding pour 
friendſhip for Cicero and for me, you ſurvived us both 
many years, with the fame chearful ſpirit you had always poſ- 


ſeſſed, and, by prudently wedding your daughter to Agrippa, 


ſecured the favour of Octavius Cæſar, and even contracted a 


* 
I 


cloſe alliance with him by your grand-daughter's marriage with 


Tiberius Nero. 1 ity 
AX X.20.5.6 


You know, Brutus, my philoſophy was the Epicurean.” 1 


loved my friends, and I ſerved them in their wants and diſ- 
treſſes with great generoſity 3 but I did not think myſelf 
obliged to die hen they died, or not to make others as oc- 
caſions ſhould offen. e 


F ff 2 | BRU TUS. 
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Vide Cornel. 


Vita Attici. 
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VPou did, I acknowledge, /exve your friends; as far ay you 


. 


could, without bringing yourſelf, en their account,” into any 
great danger or diſturbance of mind: but that you Joved them, 
I much doubt: If you loved Cicero, how could you love 
Antony? if you loved me, how eould you love Octavius ? if 
you loved Octavius, how could you avoid taking part againſt 
Antony in their laſt civil war? Affection cannot be ſo fitangely 

divided, and with ſo much equality, among men of ſuch op. 
polite characters, and who were ſuch irreconcileable enemies ta 

each other. "NE COR OE RAR 
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From my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed the ſingular talent of in. 
gratiating myſelf with the heads of different parties, and yet 
not engaging with any of them, ſo far as to diſturb my own 
quiet. My family was connected with the Marian party; and, 
though I retired to Athens, that I might not be unwillingly 
involved in the troubles which that turbulent faction had 
begun to excite, yet, when young Marius was declared an 
enemy by the ſenate, I ſent him a ſum of. money, to ſupport 
him in his exile. * Nor did this hinder me from making my 
court ſo well to Sylla, upon his coming to Athens, that I ob- 
tained from him the higheſt marks of his favour, © , Neverthe. 
leſs, when he preſſed me to go with him to Rome, I declined. 
it, being as unwilling to fight for him againſt the Marian party, 
as for them againſt him. He admired my conduct; and, at 
his departure from Athens, ordered all the prefents made to 
him during his abode in that city to be carried to me. I re- 
mind you of this, only to ſhew that moderation in all conten- 
tions of this kind had been always my principle; and that in 
the inſtances you mentioned I did not act from any levity ot 
inconſtancy in my nature, but from a regular conſiſtent plan 
of conduct, which my reaſon convinced me was the wiſeſt 1 
could follow. i e 

Sul BRUTUS 


DA L OO UE XVIL ,. 
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1 1 1d that you obſerved che be wee be. 
tween -_ and Julius Ceſar. 


ATTICUS. 


I did ſo—and that I might be able to do it wak- Fn 
and without the reproach of ingratitude, I never would accept 
any office or honour from either of thoſe great men; nor from 
Cicero, though my ſiſter had married his brother; nor from 
you, Marcus Brutus, whoſe friendſhip I thought the n 
hogour of 14 life. s 

b * n ur & 3 

Are: "hers no obligations to a good heart, rede, tint | 
honours and offices ? or could you, by refuſing to encumber 
yourſelf with theſe, diſſolve all other ties? But, ſetting aſide 
any conſideratĩons of private affection or eſteem,” how was you 
able to reconcile your conduct with that which is the ruling 
principle in the heart of every virtuous man, and n more _ 
cially a virtuous | Roman, the ave of the . 


A” T 7 7 0 U 8. 


The times 1 lived! in wele ſo bad, and the conflict of parties : 
had ſo little to do in reality with zbe love of the publick, that 1 


thought my virtue much ſafer and purer 15 avoiding, ' than - 
mixing in th 10 fray. 


BRUTUS 


| Poſibly, in the diſpute between Marius and Sills 11 even 

in that between Pompey and Cæſar, a virtuous man might ſee 
ſo much to blame on both ſides, and ſo much to fear, which- 
ever faction ſhould overcome the other, . as to be Juſtified 1 in noet : 4 
engaging with either. But let me fay, without vanity, in the er 
war which I waged againſt Antony and Octavius, you "could - "v1 
have nothing to blame: for I know you approved the principle 1 2 
upon which. I killed ulius Cæſar. Nor had you any thing to 8 . 
fear if our arms had ſucceeded ; for vou knew that my in- 
| | tentions 
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tentions were upright and pure; nor was it doubtful chat 
Caſſius was as much determined: as I to) reſtovei the Repoblick, 
How could you then, with any ſenſe of virtue im 


maintain an indifference and neutrality between the deliverer; 
and the e of your country ? 3 


ad - 
5 . ö 8 r 
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ATTICUS. e 


My anſwer to this will neceſſarily require e 
which my reſpod to the mant 1 Brutus e e | 
avoid. 


In the other world, I loved truth, -and was dene chat all 
might ſpeak it with freedom: but here, even. the. tender cars of 
a tyrant are compelled to endure it. If I committed any: faults, 
or erred in my judgement, the calamities I. have fuffered:are.a 
puniſhment for it. Tell me then truly, and \ en 0 of 
offending, what you think were my failings, ., 5 


A N 10% W 5%. 255 n 


You ſaid that the principle- upon which your Killed jule 
Cæſar had my approbation. This I do not deny: — but did! 
ever declare, or give you reaſon to believe, that I thought it a 
prudent or well. timed act? T had quite other thoughts. No- 
thing ever ſeemed to me wor/z ee or wor/e timed: and theſe, 
Brutus, were my reaſons. Cæſar was juſt ſetting out to make 
war on the Parthians. This was an enterprize of no little 
difficulty, and no little danger. But his unbounded ambition, 
and that reſtleſs ſpirit, which neyer would ſuffer Him to take 
x.Plarh. any. cepoſe, did not intend to ſtop there, You know very well 
8 (for he hid nothing from you) that he had formed a vaſtplan, 
of marching, after. he had conquered the whole Parthian em- 
pire, alopg the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea and the ſides of Mount 
Caucaſus, into Scythia, in order to ſubdue all the countries 
that border on Germany, and Germany itſelf; from whence 
he propoſed to return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, I 
 deſeech you, how much time the execution of this projet 1 
quired, 


D 1 4 L Oo G UE xvu. 

quired. In ſome of his battles with ſo many fierce and warlike 
nations, the braveſt of all the barbarians, he might have been 
lain: but if he had not, diſeaſe, or age itfelf, might have 
ended his life, before he could have compleated ſuch an im- 
menſe undertaking. He was, when you killed him, in his 
ffty-fixth year, and of an infirm conſtitution. Except his 


baſtard by Cleopatra, he had no ſon: nor was his power ſo ab- 


ſolute, or ſo quietly ſettled, that he could have a thought of 


bequeathing the empire, like a private inheritance, to his 
ſiſter's grandſon, Octavius. While he was abſent, there was no 


reaſon to fear any violence, or male-adminiſtration, in Italy, or 


in Rome. Cicero would have had the chief authority in the 
ſenate. The prætorſhip of the city had been conferred upon 
you by the favour of Cæſar; and your known credit with him, 
added to the high reputation of your virtues and abilities, gave 
0 a weight in all buſineſs, which none of his party, left be- 


ind him in Italy, would have been able to oppoſe. What a 


fair proſpec was here of good order, peace, and liberty at 


home; while abroad the Roman name would have been ren- 
dered more glorious, the diſgrace of Craſſus reyenged, and the 
empire extended beyond the utmoſt ambition of our forefathers, 
by the greateſt general that ever led the armies of Rome, or, 


perhaps, of any other nation | ' What did it Genify, whether in 


Aſia, and among the barbarians, that general bore the name 


of king, or dictator? Nothing could be more puerile in you 


and your friends, than to ftart ſo much at the propoſition of 
his taking that name in Italy itſelf, when you had fuffered him 
to enjoy all 'the power of royalty, and much more than any 


king of Rome had poſſeſſed, from Romulus down to Tarquin, 


e 


We conſidered that name as the laſt inſult offered to our li- 
berty and our laws. It was an enſign of tyranny, hung out 


with a vain and arrogant purpoſe of rendering the ſervitude of 


Rome more apparent. We therefore determined to puniſh 


the tyrant, and reſtore our country to freedom. | 


ATTICUS. 


* 
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FVou puniſhed the tyrant; but you did 
try, to freedom. B 


AT-TICUS,.:.:. 


D'E A Db. 


ant; b lid not. reſtore your coun. 
y ſparing Antony, againſt: the opinion. of 


Caſſius, you ſuffered the.tyranny to remain. He, was conſul, 


. 


and, from the. moment that Cæſar was dead, the chief power 


of the ſtate was in his hands. 


The ſoldiers adored him, for 


his liberality, - valour, . and military frankneſs. His eloquence 
was more perſuaſive from appearing: unſtudied. The nobility 
of his houſe, which deſcended tom Hercules, would naturally 


inflame his heart with ambition. 


The whole courſe of his 


life had evidently ſhewn, that his thoughts were high and 


aſpiring, and that he had little reſpect 


country. He had been the ſecond man in Czlar's party: by 


no longer ſubſiſt without your ruin. 


ſaving er you gave a new head to that, 


> that party, which could 
Many, who would have 


wiſhed the reſtoration of liberty if Cæſar had died a natural 


death, were ſo incenſed at his murder, that, meerly for the 


fake of puniſhing that, they, were willing to confer all power 


upon Antony, and make him abſolute maſter of the republick, 
This was particularly true with reſpe& to the veterans who 


- 
U 


had ſerved under Cæſar: and he ſaw it ſo plainly, that he 


preſently availed himſelf of their diſpoſitions. You and Caſſius 


were obliged to fly. out of Italy; and Cicero, Who was un- 
willing to take the ſame part, could find no expedient to 
fave himſelf and the ſenate, hut the wretched one of ſupporting 
and raiſing very high another Cæſar, the adopted ſon and 
heir of him you had ſlain, to oppoſe Antony, and to divide 
But even while he did this, he perpe- 


the Czfarean part 
tually offended t 


at 


party, and made them his enemies, by - 


harangues in the ſenate, which breathed the very ſpirit of the 


old Pompeian faction, and made him ap 
all the friends of the dead dictator, no leſs guilty of his death, 
than thoſe who had killed him. 


pear to Octavius, and 
What could this end in, but 


that which you and your friends had moſt to fear, a re- union 
of the whole Cæſarean party, and of their principal leaders, 


however diſcordant the one with the other, to 


eftroy the Pom- 
peians! 


for the liberty of his 


— 
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jans? For my own part, I foreſaw it long before the event, 
and therefore kept myſelf wholly clear of thoſe proceedings. — 
You think I ought to have joined you and Caſſtus at Philippi, 
becauſe I knew your intentions, and that, if you ſuc- 
ceeded, you deligned to reſtore the commonwealth. I am 
perſuaded you did both agree in that point ; -but you differed 
in ſo many others, there as ſuch a diſſimilitude in your tem- 
pers and characters, that the union between you could not 
have laſted long; and your diſſention would have had moſt 
fatal effects, with regard both to the ſettlement and to the 
adminiſtration of the republick. Beſides, the whole maſs of 
it was in ſuch a fermentation, and ſo corrupted, that I am con- 
vinced new diſorders would ſoon have ariſen, If you had ap- 
plied gentle remedies, to which your nature inclined, thoſe 
remedies would have failed: if Caſſius had induced you to act 
with ſeverity, your government would have been ſtigmatized 
with the name of a tyranny more deteſtable than that againſt 
which you conſpired; and Cæſar's clemency would have been 
the perpetual topick of every factious oration to the people, and 
of every ſeditious diſcourſe to the ſoldiers. Thus you would 
have ſoon been plunged in the miſeries of another civil war, 
or perhaps aſſaſſinated in the ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire a laſting tranquillity, but 
ſuch a prudent plan of a mitigated imperial power, as was af- 
terwards formed by Octavius, when he had ably and happily 
delivered himſelf from all oppoſition and partnerſhip in the 
government. Thoſe quiet times I lived to ſee; and I muſt fay, 


they were the beſt I ever had ſeen, far better than thoſe under | 


the turbulent ariſtocracy for which you contended. And let 
me boaſt a little. of my own prudence, which, through ſo many 
ſtorms, could ſteer me ſafe into that port. Had it only given 
me ſafety, without reputation, I ſhould not think that I ought 
to value myſelf upon it. But in all theſe revolutions my 
honour remained as unimpaired as my fortune. I fo con- 
dutted myſelf, that I loſt no eſteem, in being Antony's friend, 
„ „„ after 


I 


 ſeription. 
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aſter having been Cicero's ; or in my alliance with Agrippa 
and Auguſtus Cæſar, after my friendſhip with you Nor did 
either Cæſar or Antony blame my inaction in the quarrels be. 
tween them; but, on the contrary, they both ſeemed to re- 
ſpect me the more for the neutrality I obſerved. My obligations 
to the one, and alliance with the other, made it improper for 
me to act againſt either: and my conſtant tenour of life had pro. 
cured me an exemption from all civil wars by a kind of pre. 


Amumbg >, BAUTUS WS 

If man were born to no higher purpoſe, than to wear out 
a long life in eaſe and profperity, with the general eſteem of 
the world, your wiſdom was evidently as much ſuperior to 
mine, as my life was ſhorter and more unhappy than your, 
Nay, 1 verily believe, it exceeded the prudence of any other 
man that ever exifted, conſidering in what difficult circum- 
ſtances you were placed, and with how many violent ſhocks 
and ſudden changes of fortune you were obliged to contend, 
But here the moſt virtuous and preblick-ſpirited conduct is found 
to have been the moſt prudent, The motives of our actions, 


not the ſucceſs, give us Bere renown. And, could I return to 


that life from whence J am eſcaped, I would not change my 


character to imitate yours: I would 


again be Brutus, rather 
than Atticus. 


Even without the ſweet of an eternal 


reward in a more perfect ftate, which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 


immoveable ſupport to the good under every misfortune, I ſwear 
by the gods, I would not give up the noble feelings of my heart, 
that elevation of mind which accompanies active and ſuffering 
virtue, for your ſeventy-ſeven years of conſtant tranquillity, 


with all the praiſe you obtained from the learned men whom 


you patronized, or the great men whom you courted, 


DIA 
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DIALOGUE XVIIL : 
WrIIIAu THE TarnD, King of England ou ve Wirr, 

Penfionary of Holland. | 


WIL LI AM. 


Tov I had no cauſe to love you, yet, believe me, 1 


fincerely lament your fate. Who could have though that 
De Witt, the moſt popular minifter that ever ſerved a common- 


wealth, ſhould fall a facrifice to popular fury | Such admirable. 


talents, ſuch virtues, as you were endowed with, fo clear, fo 


cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, a heart ſo untainted with any 


kind of vice, deſpiſing money, deſpiſing pleaſure, deſpiſing the 
vain oſtentation of greatneſs, ſuch application to buſineſs, ſuch 
ability in it, ſuch courage; fuck firmn@, and ſo perfect a 
knowledge of the nation you governed, ſeemed to aſſure you 
of a fixed and ſtable ſupport in the public affection. But no- 
thing can be durable, that depends on the paſſions of the people. 
. PPTP 15 
It is very generous in your majeſty, not only to 2 7 ra 
ſionate the fate of a man, whoſe political principles made him 
an enemy to your greatneſs, but aſcribe it to the caprice and 
inconſtaney of the people; as if there had been nothing very 
blameable in his conduct. I feel the magnanimity of this diſ- 
courſe from your majeſty, and it confirms what I have heard 
of all your behaviour after my death. But I muſt frankly con- 
feſs, that although the rage of the populace was carried much 
too far, when they tore me and my unfortunate brother to pieces, 


yet I certainly had deſerved to loſe their affection, by relying 
too much on the uncertain and dangerous friendſhip of France, 


and by weakening the military ſtrength of the ſtate, to ſerve 
little purpoſes of my own power, and ſecure to. myſelf the in- 
tereſted affection of the burgomaſters, or others, who had credit 
and weight in the faction, the favour of which I courted. This 
had almoſt ſubjected my country to France, if you, great prince, 

. G g g 2 | had 
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had not been ſet at the head of the falling republick, and had 
not exerted ſuch extraordinary virtues and abilities, to raiſe and 


ſupport it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and prudence of Wil. 
liam, our firſt ſtadtholder, and equalled you to the moſt illuf- 


trious patriots of Greece or Rome. 


IT Ir 2 | 
This praiſe from your mouth is glorious to me indeed! 
What can ſo much exalt the character of a prince, as to have 
his actions approved by a zealous republican, and the enemy 
of bis houſe | 5 | | RET in ps + 
| BD RE :WHETTÞF T-:; 18 
If I did not approve them, I ſhould ſhew myſelf the enemy 
of the republick. You never ſought to tyrannize over it; you 
loved, you defended you preſerved its freedom, Thebes was 
not more indebted to Epaminondas, or Pelopidas, for its inde» 
pendence and glory, than the United Provinces were to you, 
How wonderful was it to ſee a youth, who. had ſcarce attained 
to the twenty-ſecond year of his age,, whoſe ſpirit had been 
depreſſed and kept down by a jealous and hoſtile faction, riſing 
at once to the conduct of a moſt arduous and perilous war, ſtop- 
ping an enemy victorious, triumphant, who had penetrated into 
the heart of his country; driving him back, and recovering 
from him all he had conquered: to ſee this done with an army, 
in which, a little before, there was neither diſcipline, courage, 
nor ſenſe of honour | Ancient hiſtory has no exploit ſuperior 
to it; and it will ennoble the modern, whenever a Lavy or a 


Plutarch ſhall ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and ſet the hero who 


performed it in a true light. 
3 „ 
Say, rather, when time ſhall have worn out that malignity 
and rancour of party, which, in free ſtates, is ſo apt to oppoſe 
itſelf to the ſentiments of gratitude and eſteem for their ſervants 
and benefactors. „ . 


D E 
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How magnanimous was your reply, how much in the ſpirit” 


of true ancient virtue, when being aſked, in the greateſt ex- 


tremity of our danger, How you intended to live after Holl. Ses Tenyles 


f 


« Jand was loſt?” You ſaid, © You would live on the lands you from the 
year 1672 


« had left in Germany; and had rather paſs your life in hunt- du lo p. 
« ing there, than ſell your country or liberty to France as an py 35% 330% 


« rate!” How nobly did you think, when, being offered your 
patrimonial lordſhips and lands in the county of Burgundy, 


or the full value of them, from France, by the mediation of 


England, in. the treaty of peace, your anſwer was, © 4 


« 70 gain one good raum more for the S paniards in Flanders, 
« you would be content to loſe them all! No wonder, after 


37 14 


this,. that you were able to combine all Europe i 
againſt the power of France; that /you were the 


union, and the directing ſoul of that wiſe, that generous con- 


federacy, formed by your labours : that you could ſteadily 


ſupport and Keep it together, in ſpite of repeated misfortunes ;: 
that even after defeats you were as formidable to Louis, as 
other generals aſter victories; and that in the end you became 


the deliverer of Europe, as you had before been of Holland. 


WIT. EIK grs +5] 


T had in truth no other object, no other paſſion at heart, 


throughout my whole life, but to maintain the independence 
and freedom of Europe, againſt the ambition of France. It 
was this deſire which formed the whole plan of my policy, 
which animated all my counſels, both as prince of Orange and 
king of England. „„ "Sf D961) 
T | 

This defire was the moſt noble (I ſpeak-it with ſhame) that 
could warm the heart of a prince, whoſe anceſtors had oppoſed, 
and in a great meaſure deſtroyed, the power of Spain, when 


that nation aſpired to the monarchy of Europe. France, fir, 


in your days, had an equal ambition and more ſtrength to ſup- 
| | port 


in a league 


centre of 


+4 


I had adopted, to aſk her aſſiſtance, to rely on her favour, and 
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port her vaſt deſigns, than Spain under the government of 
Philip the Second. That ambition you reſtrained, that ftrength 


you reſiſted. I, alas! was ſeduced by her perfidious court, 
and by the neceſſity of affairs in that fyſtem of palicy which 


to make the commonwealth, whaſe counſels I directed, fubſer. 
vient to her greatneſs, —Permit me, fir, to explain to you the 
motives of my conduct. If all the princes of Orange had 
acted like you, I ſhould never have been the enemy of. r 
houſe. But prince Maurice of Naſſau defired to gpprefs the 
liberty of that ſtate, which his virtyous father had freed at the 
expence of his life, and which he himſelf had defended, againſt 


the arms of the houſe of Auſtria, with the higheſt reputation 


of military abilities, Under a pretence of religion (the moſt 
execrable coyer of a wicked deſign), he put to death, as a cri- 
minal, that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his father's beft friend, 
becauſe he refuſed to concur with him in treaſon againſt the 
ſtate, He likewiſe impriſoned. ſeveral. other god men and 
lovers of their country, confiſcated their eſtates, and ruined 
their families. Yet, after he had done theſe cruel acts of in- 
Juſtice, with a view to make himſelf indy"). © of the Dutch 
commonwealth, he found they had drawn ſuch a general odium 
upon him, that, not daring to. accompliſh his iniquitous pur- 
poſe, he ſtopped ſhort of the tyranny to which he had ſacri- 
ficed his honour and virtue: a diſappointment ſo mortifying, 
and ſo painful to his mind, that it probably haſtened by 
death, = report | 


W I I. LI AMX. 


Would to heaven he had died before the meeting of that in- 
famous ſynod of Dort, by which he not only diſhonoured 
himſelf and his family, but the Proteſtant religion itſelf! For- 
give this intertuption my grief forced me to iI deſire you. 
ro proceed. | 7 | 


= y, 


DIAL 0G VE -Xxvit 
| DE WIT T. - 


The brother of Maurice, prince Henry, who fuccteded to his 
epublick, acted with more moderation. But 


dignities in the r 


the ſon of that good prince, your majeſty's father, (I am ſorry 


to ſpeak what I know you hear with pain) reſumed, in the 
pride and fire of his youth, the ambitious deſigns of his uncle. 
He failed in his undertaking, and ſoon afterwards died, but 


left in the hearts of the whole republican party an incurable 
jealouſy and dread of his family. Full of theſe prejudices; and 


zealous for liberty, 1 thought it my duty, as penſionary of 
Holland, to prevent for ever, if I could, your reſtoration to 


the power yout anceſtors had enjoyed, which I ſincerely be- 
lieved would be inconfiſtent with the ſafety and freedom of my 
country. PHASE. Y | iz? 
W 1 IL IL I AM. | 
Let me ſtop you a moment here. When my great-grand- 


father formed the plan of the Dutch commonwealth, he made 


the power of a ſtadtholder one of the principal ſprings in his 


ſy ſtem of government. How could you imagine that it would 


ever go well when deprived of ie ping, ſo neceſſary to ad- 


Juſt and balance its motions ? A conſtitution originally formed 


with no mixture of regal power may long be maintained in aft 
its vigour and energy, without ſuch a power; but, if any de- 


gree of monarchy was mixed from the beginning in the prin- 
ciples of it, the foreing that out muſt neceſſarily diſorder and 


weaken the whole fabrick. This was partieulatly the eaſe in 


our republicxk. The negative voice of every ſmall town in the 
provincial ſtates, the tedious ſlowneſs of our forms and dehi- 


berations, the facility with which foreign miniſters may ſeduce 
or purchaſe the opinions of ſo many perſons as have a right to 


concur in all our reſolutions, make it impoſſible for the go- 


vernment, even in the quieteſt times, to be well carried on, 


without the authority and'-influence of a ftadtholder, which 


evils, 


„ OE ror DR 


are the only remedy our conſtitution has provided for thoſe 
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I acknowledge they are. But I and my party thought no 
evil ſo great as that remedy; and therefore we ſought for 
other more pleaſing reſources. .-One of theſe, upon which we 
moſt confidently depended, was the friendſhip of France. 7 
flattered myſelf that the intereſt of the French would ſecure to 
me their favour; as your relation to the crown of England 
might naturally raiſe in them a jealouſy of your power. 1 
hoped they would encourage the trade and 'commerce of the 
Dutch, in oppoſition to the Engliſh, the ancient enemies of 
their crown, and let us enjoy all the benefits of a perpetual 
peace, unleſs we made war upon England, or England upon 
us; in either of which caſes, it was reaſonable to preſume, we 
ſhould have their aſſiſtance. The French miniſter at the 
Hague, who ſerved his court but too well, ſo confirmed me 
in theſe notions, that I had no apprehenſions of the mine 
which was forming under my feet. eee 

II L Ia M $2 On, 

You found your authority ſtrengthened by a plan fo agree- 

able to your party; and this contributed more to deceive your 


- 


ſagacity than all the art of D'Eſtrades. . 

D. n 1 | 
My policy ſeemed to me entirely ſuitable to the laſting ſe- 
cyrity of my own power, of the liberty of my country, and 
of its maritime greatneſs. For I made it my care to keep up 
a very powerful navy, well commanded and officered, for the 
defence of all theſe againſt the Engliſh ; but, as I feared 
nothing from France, or any power on the continent, I neg- 
le&ed the army; or rather I deftroyed it, by enervating all its 
ſtrength, by diſbanding old troops and veteran officers, at- 
tached to the houſe of Orange, and putting in their place a 
zrading militia, commanded by officers who had neither experi- 
ence nor courage, and who owed their promotions to no other 


merit, but their relation to or intereſt with ſome leading men 
| in 
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10 the ſeveral 0 oligarchies, of which the government in all the. | 


\ 


Dutch tous is compoſed. Nevertheleſs, ' on the invaſion of 
Flanders by the French, I was forced to depart from my 
cloſe connexion with France, and to concur with England and 
Sweden in the triple alliance, which Sir William Temple pro- 
poſed, in" order to check her ambition: but as I entered into 

that meaſure from neceſſity, not from choice, I did not purſue 

it. 1 neglected to improve our union with England, or to 
ſecure that with Sweden; I avoided any conjunction of coun - 

ſels with Spain; I formed no alliance with the Emperor or 
the Germansz I corrupted our army more and more; till a 
ſudden, unnatural confederacy, ſtruck up againſt all the maxims - 

of policy, by the court of England with France, for the con- 
queſt of the Seven Provinces, brought theſe at once to the very 

brink of deſtruction, and made me a victim to the fury of a 
populace too juſtly provoked, a 1 3s 


W I L LI A; M. 


I muſt ay, that your plan was in reality nothing more than 
to procure for the Dutch 2 licence to trade, under the good 
pleaſure and gracious protection of Fance. But any ſtate that 
ſo entirely depends on another, is only a province; and its li- 
berty is a ſervitude, graced with a ſweet but empty name. You 
ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch ſo ambitious and ſo vain 
as Louis le Grand, the idea of a conqueſt, which ſeemed al- 
molt certain, and the defire of humbling a haughty republick, 
were temptations irreſiſtible. His bigotry likewiſe would con- 
cur in recommending to him an enterprize, which he might 
think would put hereſy under his feet. And if you knew 
either the character of Charles the Second, or the principles of 

| his government, you ought not to have ſuppoſed his union 
with France for the ruin -of Holland an impoſlible, or even 
improbable event. It is hardly excuſable in a ſtateſman to be 

greatly ſurprized, that the een of princes ſhould pre- 
F H h h vail 


See Temple's 


year 1672 
to 1679, p. 
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vail vpon them to act, in many particulars, Wirken ae 
gard to the political maxims and intereſt of thei f 

5e D R WIT Rͤ 
I am aſhamed of my error; but. the chief cf e ita. 
that though I thought very ill, I did not. thinłk ne fo ler 
Charles the Second and his miniſtry as they delexved, i 


4% 230. gined too that his parliament, would reſtrain rm en e 


aging in ſuch a war; or compel him to engage inour defence 
4 ſhould attack us. Theſe, I acknowledge, prog 
euſes, not juſtifications. When the French march Hal 
land, and found it in a, condition ſo unable to rc = wy! 
fame as a miniſter irrecoverably ſunk, For, not W appeare. 
traitor, T was obliged to confeſs myſelf, a d Burwhat. 
praiſe is ſufficient for the wiſdom and virtue youthewedin 
ſo firmly rejecting the offers, which, I have been informed wen; 
made to you, both by England and France, when firſt you 
appeared in arms at the head of your country, to give you 
the ſovereignty of the Seven Provinces, by the aſliftance; and 
under the protection, of the two crowns! Believe me great? 
prince, had I been living in thoſe times, and had knowa'the: 
generous anſwers you made to thoſe offers, which were ef 
more than once during the courſe of the war; not the me 
ancient and devoted ſervant ta your family would: hawe den 
more your friend than I. But who could reafonably*hope tor» 
ſuch moderation, and ſuch a right ſenſe of glory, in the ind 
of a young man, deſcended from Ang, whoſe mother was 
daughter to Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father had leſt him 
the ſeducing example of a very different conduct? Happy in, 
deed was the Engliſh nation, to have ſuch a prince ſo nearly” 
allied to their crown both in blood and by marriage, whom” 
they might call to be their deliverer, when bigotry and deſpe- 
tiſm, the two greateſt. enemies to human fociety, had almeſt* 
overthrown their whole conſtitution in church and ſtate! 


WILLIAM 


_  trine and James, 


DA $LHO.G DV E em. 
. HL LIAM. 9 
They — Have been happy ; but were not. Ds oon as I 
had tn their deliverance for them, many 
became my moſt — — 11 even wiſhed to reſtore 
the unforgivan prince whom 0 unanimou and fo 
juſtly ein as Kingdom. Such levity . incre- 
Able. I could not e have imagined it poſſible, in a na- 
tion famed for goes e I bad not had proofs of it beyond 
contradiction. ſeemed as much to forget wha? they called 
ne over ' or, 
rity of 8 the maintenance. of their liberty, was 
no lon their care,: was to yield to the incomprehen- 
ible doctrine o ies en and poſjoe obedience; Thus the 
Tories grew. Farin, after | renounced both that doc. 
by their o to him, by the invitation 
of me, and byevery act of t hoon which gave me the 
crown, —But the | oſt froublefome of my enemies were a ſett 
of Republicans,” he violently oppoſed all my meaſures, and 
joined with the Jacobites in — my government, * 
becauſe it was not iy commonwealth. 


DE. W r 7. 
ublicans under your 


They 3 
U of Eng 
| minion, and — — to-throw the nation into a total confuſion, 
that it might give them a chance of _ out from that 
_—_— a dean, ou for themſelves. 


0 1 1 114 


You blerviicn' | is Juſt... A proud man "OEM himſelf a 
lover of liberty; . when he is only impatient of a power in go- 
vernment above his own,. and, were he a king, or the firſt mi- 
niſter of a king, would be a tyrant... Nevertheleſs I will own 
to you, wick the candour which becomes a virtuous prince, 
that there were in England ſome Whigs, and even ſome of the 
moſt ober and moderate Tories, who, with very honeſt inten- 

: n "WAY 2 tions, 


government! in the 
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of them 


that they had called me over. The ſecu- 


en but aſpired to de- 
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tions, and ſometimes with good judgements, propoſed new ſe. 
curities to the liberty of the nation, againft the prerogative or 
influence of the crown, and the corruption of miniſters in fu- 
ture times. To ſome of theſe I gave way, being convinced 
they were right; but others I reſiſted, for fear of weakening 
too much the royal authority, and breaking that balaxce, in 
which conſiſts the perfection of a mixed form of government. 
I ſhould not, perhaps, have reſiſted ſo many, if I had not ſeen 
in the houſe of commons a diſpoſition to riſe in their demands 
on the crown, had they found it more yielding. The difficul- 
ties of my government, upon the whole, were fo great, that! 
once had determined, from mere diſguſt and reſentment, to 
give back to the nation, aſſembled in parliament, the crown 
they had placed on my head, and retire to Holland, where I 
found more affection and gratitude in the people. But I was 
ſtopped by the earneſt ſupplications of my friends, and by an 
unwillingneſs to undo the great work I had done: eſpecially as 
I knew, that, if England ſhould return into the hands of king 
James, it would be impoſſible, in that crifis, to preſerve the 
reſt of Europe from the dominion of France, | 


DE Ww I T 7. 1 9} 
Heaven be praifed that your majeſty did not perfevere in ſo 

fatal a reſolution! The United Provinces would have been 

ruined by it together with England. But I cannot enough ex- 


preſs my aſtoniſhment, that you ſhould have met with ſuch 
treatment as could ſuggeſt ſuch a thought | The Engliſh muſt 


fure be a people incapable either of liberty or ſubjection 


WII ITI A M. 

There were, I muſt acknowledge, ſome faults in my temper, 
and ſome in my government, which are an excuſe for my ſub- 
jeas with regard to the uneaſineſs and diſquiet they gave me. 
My taciturnity, which ſuited the genius of the Dutch, offend- 
ed theirs. They love an affable prince : it was chiefly his at- 
fability that made them ſo fond of Charles the Second. Their 
$ | franknels 


DIATOGUE Wm. 
frankneſs and good-humour could not brook the reſerve and 
coldneſs of my nature. T hen the exceſs of my favour to ſome 
of the Dutch, whom I had brought over with me, excited a na- 
tional jealouſy in the Engliſh, and hurt their pride. My go- 
vernment alſo appeared, at laſt, too unſteady, too fluctuating 
between the Whigs and the Tories, which almoſt deprived me. 
of the confidence and affection of both parties. I. truſted too 
much to the integrity and the purity of my intentions, without- 
uſing thoſe arts that are neceſſary to.allay. the ferment of fac- 
tions, and allure men to their duty by. ſoothing their paſſions; 
Upon the whole, I am ſenſible that I better underſtood how to 
govern the Dutch than the Engliſh: or the Scotch; and ſhould. 
probably have been thought a greater man, if. I had not been 
king of Great Britain. | . 1 | 

DE WITT 


It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that gratitude, and affe&ion ſor 
ſuch merit. as yours, were not able to overcome any little diſ- 
guſts ariſing from your temper, and enthrone their deliverer in 
the hearts of his people. But will your majeſty give me leave 
to aſk you one queſtion ? Is it true, as J have heard, that many 
of them diſliked your alliances on the continent, and ſpoke of 
your war with France as a Dutch meaſure, in which you ſacri- 


ficed England. to Holland P. 


W 1:L L I. A-M.. 


"The cry of the nation at firſt was ſtrong for the war: but 
before the end of it the Tories began publickly to talk the lan- 


guage you mention. And no wonder they did; — for, as they 


then had a deſire to ſet up again the maxims of government 


which had prevailed in the reign of their beloved Charles the 


Second, they could not but repreſent oppoſition to France, and 


vigorous meaſures taken to reſtrain her ambition, as unneceſſary 


for England: becaufe they well knew that the counſels of that 


king had been utterly averſe to ſuch meaſures; that his whole 


policy made him a friend to France; that he was governed by a- 


French 
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French miſtreſs, and even bribed by French money, to give that 
court his aſſiſtance, or at leaſt his acquieſcence, in all their 


DE W I r r. | 
A king of England, whoſe cabinet is governed by France, 


and who becomes a vile penſioner to a French king, degrades 


himſelf from his royalty, and ought to be conſidered as an enemy 


to the nation. Indeed the whole policy of Charles, the Second, 


when he was not forced off from his natural bias by the necel.. 
ſity he lay under of ſoothing his parliament, was a conſtant, de. 
ſigned, ſyſtematical oppoſition to the intereſt of his people. His; 


by his Popery and deſire of arbitrary power, conſtrained to lean 


fe x 
* 


upon France, and do nothing to obſtruct her deſigus on the 


brother, though more ſenſible to the honour of England, was, 


continent, or leſſen her greatneſs, It was therefore neceſſary 9 
place the Britiſh crown on your head, not only with a view to 
preſerve the religious and civil rights of the people from interna. 
oppreſſions, but to reſcue the 5 ſtate from that ſervile e- 


pendance on its natural enemy, which muſt unqueſtionably have 
ended in its deſtruction. What folly was it to revile your mea- 
ſures abroad, as ſacrificing the intereſt of your Britiſh dominions 
to connexions with the continent, and principally with Holland! 
Had Great Britain no intereſt to hinder the French from being 
maſters of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, and forcing the Seven 
United Provinces, her ſtrongeſt barrier on the continent againſt 
the power of that nation, to ſubmit with the reſt to their yoke? 
would her trade, would her coaſts, would her capital itſelf, have 
been ſafe, after ſo mighty an encreaſe of ſhipping and ſailors as 
France would have gained by thoſe conqueſts ? and what could 
have prevented them, but the war which you waged, and the al- 
liances which you formed ? could the Dutch and the Germans, 


-unaided by Great Britain, have attempted to make head againſt | 
a power, which, even with her aſſiſtance, ſtrong and ſpirited as it 


was, they could hardly reſiſt? and after the check which had 


been given to the encroachments of France, by the efforts * 
th 
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the fir grand alliance, did not a new. and greater danger make 
ſſary to recur to another ſuch league? Was not the union 
of France and Spain under one monarch, or even under one 
family, the moſt alarming contingeney that ever had threatened 


it nece 


the liberty of Europe? 
1 I IL IAN. 
I thought ſo; and I am ſure. I did not err in my judgement. 


But folly is blind; and: faction wilfully ſhuts her eyes againſt 
| e believes 
any lies, however: palpable and abſurd, that ſhe thinks will aſſiſt 


the moſt evident truths” that. croſs her deſigns ; as 


them. | 
DE W 1:T:T:: 


The only objection which ſeems to have any real weight 
againſt your ſyſtem of policy, with regard to the maintenance 
of a balance of power in Europe, is the enormous expence 
that muſt neceſſarily attend it; an expence which I am afraid 
neither England nor Holland will be able to bear without ex- 


treme inconvenience. ©: 


*. * 


n LAM. 
I will anfwer that objection, by aſking a que 


ſenſe with both England and Holland. The fences raiſed to 


keep out ſuperſtition and tyranny were all giving way: thoſe 


dreadful evils were threatening, with their whole accumulated 
force, to break in upon us, and overwhelm our eccleſiaſtical 
and civil conſtitution. In ſuch circumſtances, to objeQ to a ne- 
ceſſary expence, is folly and madnets. 


DE 


Ri on. If, when 
you was penſionary of Holland, intelligence had been brought, 
that the dykes were ready to break, and the ſea was coming in, to 
overwhelm and to drown us; what would you have ſaid to one 
of the deputies, who, when you were propoſing the proper re- 

pairs to ſtop the inundation, ſhould have objected to the charge, 
as too heavy on the province? This was the caſe in a political 
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It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abilities of a nation can ne. 
ver be ſo well employed, as in the unwearied, pertinacious de. 
fence of their religion and freedom. When 2he/e are loſt, there 
remains nothing that is worth the concern of a good or wiſe 
man. Nor do I think it conſiſtent with the prudence of go- 


vernment, not to guard againſt future dangers, as well as pre. 


ſent; which precaution muſt be often in ſome degree expenſixe. 
I acknowledge too, that the reſources of a commercial country, 
which ſupports its trade, even in war, by invincible fleets, and 


takes care not to hurt it in the methods of impoſing or collea- 


ing its taxes, are immenſe, and inconceivable till the trial is 
made; eſpecially where the government, which demands the 
ſupplies, is agreeable to the people. But yet an unlimited and 
continued expence will in the end be deſtructive. What matters 
it whether a ſtate is mortally wounded by the hand of a foreign 
enemy, or dies by a conſumption: of its own vital ſtrength ? 
Such a conſumption will come upon Holland ſooner than upon 
England, becauſe the latter has a greater radical force: but, 


great as it is, that force at laſt will be ſs diminiſhed and ex- 


hauſted by perpetual drains, that it may fail all at once; and 
thoſe efforts which may ſeem moſt ſurprizingly vigorous will 
be in reality the convulſions of death. I don't apply this to your 
majeſty's government; but I ſpeak with a view to what may 


happen hereafter from the extenſive ideas of negociation and 
war which you have eſtabliſhed. They have been falutary to 
your kingdom; but they will, I fear, be pernicious in future 
times, if, in purſuing great plans, great miniſters do not act 


with a ſobriety, prudence, and attention to frugality, which very 
ſeldom are joined with an extraordinary vigour and boldneſs of 
n 8 


D I A- 


TY EW = 7 WR 


DIALOGUE XIX. 
M. Arcus — DaRTENRUx. 


DARTENE UF. 


1 


„ poor Apicius II pity thee from my heart, for not 
having lived in my age and in my country. How many 
good diſhes, unknown at Rome in thy days, have I feaſted upon 


in England 


11611 
Keep your pity for yourſelf, —How many good diſhes have 


I feaſted upon in Rome, which England does not produce, or 
of which the knowledge has been loſt, with other treaſures of 
antiquity, 1n theſe degenerate days! The fat paps of a ſow, the 
livers of ſcari, the brains of phœnicopters, and the tripotanum, 
which conſiſted of three excellent ſorts of fiſh, for which you 
Engliſh have no names, the lupus marinus, the myxo, and the 
muræna. 
DART ENE uf. 


I thought the uræna had been our lamprey. We have de- 
licate ones in the Severn |! 
| Cp-1C1Y 1 
No:—the murzna, ſo reſpected by the ancient Roman ſe- 


nators, was a falt-water fiſh, and kept by our nobles in ponds 


into which the ſea was admitted. 


DARTENEUF. 


Why then I dare fay our Severn lampreys are better. Did | 


you ever eat any of them ſtewed or potted ? 


1 


I was never in Britain. Your country then was too bar- 
barous for me to go thither. I ſhould have been afraid that 


the Britons would have eat me. = 
Ii1 SES t 
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DARTENEUF. 
See St. Evre- 


mots La I am ſorry for you, very ſorry : for if you never were in 
_ Britain, you never cat the beſt oyſters. 


APIC I u S. 
See ſuvenal 


and Pin. Pardon me, Sir; your Sandwich oyſters were e brought to 
Anden coin, Rome in my time. 


ancient coins, 


c. 5. part Ul, DARTENEUP. — 


They could not be freſh : they were atk for nothing 
there.—You ſhould have come to Sandwich to eat them; It 
is a ſhame for you that you did not. —An epicure talk of danger 
when he is in ſearch of a dainty! Did not Leander ſwim over 
the Helleſpont in a tempeſt, to get to his miſtreſs? and what 
is a wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters? | 


A P. 1 e rA A 55.5771 
See Athenæ - 


us. and Ble Nay.— am ſure you can't blame me for any want of alert- 

in his Notes "neſs in ſeeking fine fiſhes. I failed to the coaſt of Africk, 

Anews, from Minturnæ in Campania, only to taſte of one ſpecies, 
which I heard was larger there than it was on our coaſt; and 
finding that I had received a falſe information, I returned im- 
mediately, without even deigning to land. | 


DARTENEUF. 


There was ſome ſenſe in that: but why did you not alſo 
make a voyage to Sandwich? Had you once taſted thoſe oyſters 
in their higheſt perfection, you would never have come back: 

you would have eat till you burſt. 


A'P.1C1V 8 
Gy 1 wiſh I had :—It would have been better than poiſoning 


Marc Epig. myſelf, as I did at Rome, becauſe I found, upon the balance 
Bok Arr. Of my accounts, I had only the pitiful ſum of fourſcore thou- 


gi ſand pounds left, which would not afford me a table to keep 


See Arbuth- 
not, p. 116. me from ſtarving. 


DARTENEUF,. 
A ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds not keep you from 
ſtarving! Would I had had it! I ſhould have been bent) years 
in ſpending it, with the beſt table i in London, 5 
| APICIUS 


reer ee 1 
Alas, poor man! this ſhews that you Eng liſh have no idea of 
the luxury that reigned in our tables, Before I died, I had** 


ſpent in my kitchen 807,291 1. 13 8. 4d. 
APIC1U Ss. 


I don't believe a word of it; there; 1 is certainly an error in 
ths account. ms 


not, 2 


DARTENEUE. 


Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullus for his ſuppers i in the 
Apollo, I mean for every {upper he fat down to in the room 
which he called by that name, was 5000 drachms, which is in see Arbuth- 
your money 16141. 18. 8d. ot, P. 433. 


DARTENE UF. 


Would I had ſup ped with him there! But are you ſure 1 
is no blu nder in cha calculations ? | 


Pes. 


Aſk your learned men that.—I reckon as they tell me.— 
But you may think that theſe feaſts were only made by great 
men, by triumphant generals, like Lucullus, who had plun. 
dered all Afia, to help him in his houſekeeping. What e 
you fay, when I tell you that the player Zſopus had one diſh Pla. = c. 
that coſt him fix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four thouſand eight f 
hundred and forty- three pounds, ten ſhillings, Engliſh ? 


DART EN E UF. 


What will 1 ſay ? why, that I pity my worthy friend, Mr. 
Cibber ; and that, if I had known this when alive, I ſhould 


i 2 hanged myſelf for vexation that I did not live in thole 
lays. 


APICIU Ss. 


5 well y you might, well you might. vou don't know what 
eating is. You never could know it. Nothing leſs than the 
wealth of the Roman empire is ſufficient to enable a man of 
taſte to keep a good table, Our en were infinitely richer 
than your princes. 


T iis | DART E- 


* U 


See Bayle, 
Aricius. 
Athenæus, 


I. i. p. 7. 


Arbuthnot, 
0. 5. 
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DARTENEUTF. | 

Oh that I had but lived in the bleſſed reign of Caligula, or 

of Vitellius, or of Heliogabulus, and had been admitted to the 
honour of dining with their ſlaves! * 


A PICI US. 


Ay, there you touch me.— I am miferable that I died before 
their good times. They carried the glories of their table 
much farther than the beſt eaters of the age in which I lived. 
Vitellius ſpent in feaſting, within the compaſs of one year, 
what would amount in your money to above ſeven millions two. 
hundred thouſand pounds. He told me fo himſelf, in a con- 


verſation I had with him not long ago. And the two others 
you mentioned did not fall very thort of his royal magnificence, 


'DARTENEUF. 


Theſe indeed were great princes. But what moſt affe ds me 
is the luxury of that upſtart fellow Æſopus. Pray, of what 


ingredients might the diſh, he paid fo much for, conſiſt N 


Arbuthnot, 


p- 123. 


| Pope's Imit. 


of Or. Sat. 


I. . 46. 


APICHIUS. 45 
Chiefly of Singing birds. It was that which fo greatly en · 
hanced the prices. W Bongh 
DoARTENEVr. „ 

Of /inging birds 1 choak him.— I never eat but one, which 
I ſtole out of its cage from a lady of my acquaintance; and 
all London was in an uproar, as if I had ſtolen and roaſted an 
only child. But, upon recolle&ion, I doubt whether I have 
really fo much cauſe to envy Æſopus. For the finging bird 
which I eat was not fo good as a wheatear or becafigue. And 
therefore I ſuſpect, that all the luxury you have bragged of was 
nothing but vanity: It was like the fooliſh extravagance of the 
ſon of Æſopus, who diſſolved pearls in vinegar, and drank them 
at fupper. I will ſtake my credit, that a haunch of good buck 
veniſon and my favourite ham pye were much better diſhes 
than any at the table of Vitellius himſelf. It does not appear 
that you ancients ever had any good ſoups, without which a man 


of taſte cannot poſſibly dine. The rabbits in Italy are deteſ- 
table: but what is better than the wing of one of our Engliſh 
wild rabbits ? I have been told you have no turkies. The mut- 
ton in Italy is ill-Aavoured. And as to your boars Foafted whole, 
they were only fit to be ſerved up at a corporation feaſt, or elec- 
tion dinner. A ſmall barbecued hop is worth a hundred of 


them. And a good collar of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn 


is a much better diſh. 
kPHECEEDUS 


If you had ſome meats that we wanted, yet our cookery muſt . 


4 


have been greatly ſuperior to yours. Our cooks were ſo ex. See A 


cellent, that they could give. to hogs fleſh the taſte of all other 


meats.. 
DARTENEUT. 


I would never have endured their imitations. You might: 
as eaſily have impofed on a good connoiſſeur in painting the 


copy of a fine picture for the original. Our cooks, on the con- 


trary, give to all other meats, and even to ſome kinds of fiſh,. 


a rich flavour of bacon, without deſtroying that which makes 
the diſtinction of one from another. It does not appear to me 


that eſſence of hams was ever known to the antients. We have 
a hundred ragouts, the compoſition of which furpaſſes all de- 
| ſcription. Had yours been as good, you could not have lain 


indolently lolling upon couches while you were eating. They 
would have made you fit up, and mind your buſineſs. Then 
you had a ftrange cuſtom of having things read to you while 


you were at ſupper. This demonſtrates that you were not ſo 
well entertained as we are with our meat. When I was at ta- 


ble, I neither heard, nor ſaw, nor ſpoke: I only taſted. But 
the worſt of all is, that, in the utmoſt perfection of your luxury, 
you had no wine to be named with claret, burgundy, cham- 
pagne, old hock, or tokay. You boaſted much of your Fa- 
lernum e but I have taſted the Lachryme Chriſti and other wines 
of that coaſt, not one of which would I have drunk above a 


glaſs 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
glaſs or two of, if you would have given me the kingdom of 
Naples. I have read that you boiled your wines, and mixed 
water with them; which is ſufficient evidence that in them- 
ſelves they were not fit to drink. | Co Ok: 


API1C1U Ss 


I am afraid you do really excel us in wines; not to'mention 
your beer, your cyder, and your perry, of all which I haye 
heard great fame from your countrymen ; and their report has 
been confirmed by the teſtimony of their neighbours, who have 
travelled into England. Wonderful things have been alſo faid 
to me of an Engliſh liquor called punch. + | 


DARTENE UF. 


Ay to have died without taſting hat, is miſerable indeed 
There is rum punch, and arrack punch! It is difficult to ſay 
which is beſt; but Jupiter would have given his necar for either 
of them, upon my word and honour. 


APICIU 8. 
The thought of them puts me into a fever with thirſt, 
DARTENEUF. a 


Theſe incomparable liquors are brought to us from the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies; of the firſt of which you knew little, and of 
the latter nothing. This alone is ſufficient to determine the diſ- 

ute. What a new world of good things for eating and drinking 
as Columbus opened to us! Think of hat, and deſpair. _ 


EXP? £0163. v6 T3 
I cannot indeed but exceedingly lament my ill fate, that 
America was not diſcovered before I was born. It tortures me 


when I hear of chocolate, pine-apples, and a number of other 


fine fruits, or delicious meats, produced there, which I have 
never taſted, a 


DART E- 


DIALO GVU E XIV. Fo 
DARTENE UF. | | 


The ſingle advantage of having ſugar, to ſweeten every thing 
with, inſtead of honey, which you, for want of the other, 
were obliged to make uſe of, is ineſtimable. 10 

g LI 

I confeſs your ſuperiority in that important article. But 
what grieves me moſt is, that I never eat a turtle, They tell 
me that it is abſolutely the beſt of all foods l 

DARTENEUF: 

Yes, I have heard the Americans ſay ſo: but I never eat 
any ; for, in my time, they were not brought over to-England.. 

APC K 8 | | 

Never eat any turtle? How couldft thou dare to accuſe me 
of not going to Sandwich, to eat oyſters; and didſt not thyſelf 
take a trip to America, to riot on turtks? But know, wretched 
man, I am credibly informed, that they are now as plentiful in 
England as ſturgeons. 'There are turtle-boats that go regularly 
to London and Briſtol from the Weſt Indies. I have juſt re- 
ceived this information from a fat alderman, who died in Lon- 
don laft week, of a ſurfeit he got at a turtle-feaft in that city. |, 

| DARTENEUF. | | 
| What does he fay ? does he affirm to you that turtle is better 
than veniſon ? Sake * | 


K PIC1WU Ss. | 
He ſays, there was a haunch of the fatteſt veniſon untouch. 
ed, while every mouth was employed on the turtle alone. 
| DART EN EU F. . 
Alas | how imperfe& is human felicity ! I lived in an age 
when the noble fcience of eating was fuppoſed to have been car- 
ned to its higheſt perfection in England and France. And yet 
a turtle feaſt. is a novelty to me! Would it be impoſfible, do 
you think, to obtain leave from Pluto of going back for one 
day to my own table at London, juſt to taſte of that food? I 
would promiſe to kill myfelf by the quantity of it I would eat 
before the next morning. N Fey 
Alus. 


„„ — — — 
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APICAIU 8. 
You have forgot you have no body : that which you had ha 
long been rotten: and you can never return to the earth with 
another, unleſs Pythagoras ſhould ſend you thither to animate a 
hog. But comfort yourlelf, that as you have eaten daintie; 
which I never taſted, ſo the next age will eat ſome unknown 


to this. New diſcoveries will be made, and new delicacies 


brought from other parts of the world,---But ſee; who comes 
hither ? I think it is Mercury. | 


I E R C UR Y. 


Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that I have ſtood near you in- 
viſible, and heard your diſcourſe; a privilege, which, you 
know, we deities uſe as often as we pleaſe. Attend therefore 
to what I ſhall communicate to you, relating to the ſubje& upon 
which you have been talking. I know two men, one of whom 
lived in antient, and the other in modern times, who had much 
more pleaſure in eating than either of you, through the whole 
courſe of your lives. 


FREE MET. 


One of theſe happy epicures, I preſume, was a Sybarite, and 
the other a French gentleman ſettled in the Weſt Indies. 

RES Mu ER C U R Y, 

No: one was a Spartan ſoldier, and the other an Engliſh 
I ſee you both look aſtoniſhed. But what I tell 
you is truth. Labour and hunger gave a reliſh to the black 


broth of the former, and the ſalt beef of the latter, beyond 


what you ever found in the rripotanums or ham pyes, that vain- 
ly ſtimulated your forced and languid appetites, which perpe- 
tual indolence weakened, and conſtant luxury overcharged. 
DARTENEUF. 
This, Apicius, is more mortifying than not to have ſhared 2 
turtle feaſt, | | 
A211 C1. 


I wiſh, Mercury, you had taught me your art of cookery in 
my life-time : but it is a fad thing not to know what good 19178 
3 till after one is dead. TELE „ 


DIA 
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D A GUR XX. 


ALEKANDER. THE Garan 
Caartes the Twelfth, King of Sweden. 


ACUCSANDED 


V OU 1 majeſty. ſeems in great wrath ! Who has offended 


you? 


CHALETS. noble 

The offence is to you as much as me. Here is a fellow ad- 

mitted into Elyſium, who has affronted us. both: an 2 
poet, one Pope: He has called us uo madmen/ N 
| Iv, 1 219, 20, 


ALEXANDER. 


I have been unkucky in poets. No prince ever was fonder 
of the Muſes than I, or has received from them a more un- 
grateful return! When I was alive, I declared that I envied 
Achilles, becauſe he had a Homer to celebrate his exploits ; 
and I moſt bountifully rewarded Chœrilus, a pretender to 
poetry, for writing verſes on mine: but my liberality, inſtead 
of doing me honour, has ſince drawn upon me the ridicule of 
Horace, a witty Roman poet ; and Lucan, another verſifier of 


the ſame nation, has loaded my memory with the harſheſt in- 
vectives. 8 | 
C H AR IL. E . 


I know nothing of theſe; but I know that in my time, asec « Por 
pert French ſatiriſt, one Boileau, made fo free with your cha- mats n 


racter, that I tore his book for having abuſed my favourite LG widget 
hero. And now this ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled us both, Chae: Xl. 
But I have a ropoſal to make to you, for the reparation of 

our honour, If you will join with me, we will turn all theſe 

inſolent ſcribblers out of Elyſium, and throw them down head- 


long to the bottom of Tartarus, in ſpite of Pluto and all his 
guards, | | 
fo ALE X- 
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ALEXANDER. 

This is juſt ſueh a ſcheme as that you formed at Bender, 10 
maintain yourſelf there, with the aid of three hundred Swedes, 
againſt the whole force of the Ottoman empire. And F mug 
ſay, that ſuch follies gave the Engliſh poet too much cauſe to 
call you a madman. | 

CHARLES. | 
If my heroiſm was madnefs, yours, I preſume, was not 


wiſdom 
ALEXANDER. 


There was a vaſt difference between your conduct and mine. 
Let poets or declaimers ſay what they will, hiſtory ſhews, that 
I was not only the braveſt ſoldier, but one of the ableſt com- 
manders the world has ever ſeen: whereas you, by impru- 
dently leading your army into vaſt and barren deſerts, at the 
approach of the winter, expoſed it to. periſh in its march for 
want of ſubfſtence, loſt your artillery, loſt a great number of 
your ſoldiers, and were forced to fight with the Muſcovites 
under ſuch diſadvantages as made it almoſt impoſſible for you 
to conquer, T 


CHARLES 
I will not diſpute your ſuperiority as a general. It is not for 
me, a mere mortal, to contend with the / of Jupiter 


Ammon ! 
ALEXANDER, 


E ſuppoſe you think my pretending that Jupiter was my 


father as much entitles me to the name of a madman, as your 


extravagant behaviour at Bender does you. But you are great- 
ly miſtaken, It was not my vanity, but my policy, which 
ſet ap that pretenſion. When I. propoſed to undertake the 
conqueſt of Aſia, it was neceſſary for me to appear to the 


people ſomething more than a man. They had been uſed to 


the idea of demigod heroes, I therefore claimed an equal 
deſcent with Oſiris and Seſoſtris, with Bacchus and Hercules, 


the former conquerors of the. Eaſt, The opinion of my divi- 
_pity 


"DIALOG UE XX. 
nity aſſiſted my arms, and ſubdued all nations before me, from 
the Granicus to the Ganges. But, though I called myſelf be 
ſon of Jupiter, and kept up the veneration that name inſpired, 
by a courage which ſeemed more than human, and by the ſub- 
lime magnanimity of all my behaviour, I did not forget that 
1 was the ſon of Philip, I uſed the policy of my father, and 
the wiſe leſſons of Ariſtotle, whom he had made my pre- 
ceptor, in the conduct of all my great deſigns. It was he 
/on of Philip who planted Greek colonies in Aſia, as far as 
the Indies; who formed projects of trade more extenſive than 
his empire itſelf ; who laid the foundations of them in the 
midſt of his wars; who built Alexandria, to be the centre and 
ſtaple of commerce between Europe, Aſia, and Africk ; who 
ſcent Nearchus to navigate the unknown Indian ſeas, and in- 
tended to have gone himſelf from thoſe ſeas to the pillars of 
Hercules, that is, to have explored the paſſage round Africk, 
the diſcovery of which has ſince been ſo glorious to Vaſco de 


Gama, It was the /on of Philip, who, after ſubduing che wn! ric 
Perſians, governed them with ſuch lenity, ſuch juſtice, and a 


ſuch wiſdom, that they loved him even more than ever they 
had loved their natural kings; and who, by intermarriages, 
and all methods that could beſt eſtabliſh a coalition between 
the conquerors and the conquered, united them into one 
people. But what, Sir, did you do, to advance the trade of 
your ſubjects, to procure any benefit to thoſe you had van- 
quiſhed, or to convert any enemy into a friend? 


OHARLEYL 255 Th 

I might eaſily have made myſelf king of Poland; and was 
adviſed to do ſo, by count Piper, my favourite miniſter. I 
generouſly gave that kingdom to Staniſlaus, as you had given 
a great part of your conqueſts in India to Porus, beſides his 
own dominions, which you reſtored to him entire, after you 
had beaten his army and taken him captive. 


K k K 2 „ AL Ex- 
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ALEXANDER. rt Bon 

I gave him the government of thoſe countries under me, 
and as my lieutenant ; which was the beſt method of pre- 
ſerving my power in conqueſts where I could not leave parti. 
ſons ſufficient to maintain them, The ſame policy was after. 
wards practiſed by the Romans, who of all conquerors, except 
me, were the greateſt politicians. But neither was I, nor were 
they, ſo extravagant as to conquer only for others, or dethrone 
kings with no view but merely to have the pleaſure of be- 
ſtowing their crowns on ſome of their ſubjects, without any 
advantage to ourſelves. Nevertheleſs, I will own, that my ex. 
pedition to India was an exploit of the ſan of Fupiter, not of 
the fon of Philip, I had done better if I had ſtaid to gie 
more conſiſtency to my Perſian and Grecian empires, inſtead 
of attempting new conqueſts, and at ſuch a diſtance, fo ſoon, 
Yet even this war was of uſe, to hinder my troops from being 


corrupted by the effeminacy of Afia, and to keep up that uni. 


verſal awe of my name, which in thoſe countries was the great 
ſupport of my power, 


©: &- © 3s. 2 Of; -- 


In the unwearied activity with which I proceeded from one 
enterprize to another, I dare call myſelf your equal; ' Nay, 
I may pretend to higher glory than you, becauſe: you only 
went on from victory to victory; but the greateſt loſſes were 
not able to diminiſh my ardour, or. ſtop the efforts of my 
daring and invincible ſpirit, NNE.” 


ALEXANDER; 


You ſhewed in adverſity much more magnanimity than you 
did in proſperity. How unworthy of a prince who imitated 
me was your-behaviour to the king your arms had vanquiſhed! 
The compelling Auguſtus to write himſelf a letter of congta- 
tulation to one of his vaſlals, whom you had placed in his 
throne, was the very reverſe of my treatment of hg and 

arius. 


„nee ie 3K . : 
Darius. It was an ungenerous inſult upon his ill-fortune! it 


was the triumph of a little, and a. low mind! The viſit you 


made him immediately after that inſult was a farther contempt, 
offenſive to him, and both uſeleſs and dangerous to yourſelf. 


CHARL IWS. 


I feared no danger from it, —I knew he durſt not uſe the 


power I gave him to hurt me. 
ALEXANDER. 


If his reſentment; in that inftant, had -prevailed over his 


fear, as it was likely to do, you would have periſhed: deſervedly 


by your inſolence and preſumption. For my part, intrepid as 


I was in all dangers which I thought it was neceſſary or proper 
for me to meet, I never put myſelf one moment in the power 
of an enemy whom I had offended. But you had the raſhneſs 
of folly as well as of Beroiſm. A falſe opinion conceived of 
your enemy's weakneſs proved. at laſt your undoing. When, 
in anſwer to ſome reaſonable propoſitions of peace, ſent to 
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you by the czar, you ſaid, You would come and treat with him at See vol. 


« Moſcow;” he replied very juſtly, © That you affected to act like Chales x11 


% Alexander, but ſhould not find in him a Darius.” And, doubt- 
leſs, you ought to have been better acquainted with the character 


of that prince. Had Perſia been governed by a Peter Alexowitz 


when I made war againſt it, I ſhould have aQed more cauti- 
ouſly, and not have counted ſo much on the ſuperiority of my 
troops, in valour and diſcipline, over an army commanded by 


a king who was ſo capable of inſtructing them in all they 


wanted, 
£-8*A-u-L 2:6 


The battle of Narva, won by eight thouſand Swedes againft 


fourſcore thouſand Muſcovites, ſeemed to authorize my con- 
tempt of the nation and their prince. 


N ALEXANDER. 155 
It happened that their prince was not preſent in that battle. 
But he had not as yet had the time which was neceſſary to 
| 15 855 inſtruct 
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inſtruct his barbarous ſoldiers. You gave him that time; and 
he made ſo good a uſe of it, that you found at Pultowa the 
Muſcovites become a different nation. If you had followed 
the blow you gave them at Narva, and marched direQly to 
Moſcow, you might have deſtroyed their Hercules in his cradle, 


But you ſuffered him to grow, till his ſtrength was mature; 
and then acted as if he had been ſtill in his childhood. 


—=—* 7H. 


1 muſt confeſs, you excelled me in conduct, in policy, and 
in true magnanimity. But my liberality was not inferior to 
your's; and neither you nor any mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in 
the enthuſiaſm of courage. I was alſo free from thoſe vices 
which ſullied your character. I never was drunk; I killed no 
friend in the riot of a feaſt; I fired no palace at the inſtigation 
of a harlot. 9 VT 


ALEXANDER. 


It may perhaps be admitted as ſome excuſe for my drunken- 
neſs, that the Perſians eſteemed it an excellence in their kings 


to be able to drink a great quantity of wine, and the Mace- 


donians were far from thinking it a diſhonour. But you were 
as frantick and as cruel when ſober, as I was when drunk. 
You were ſober, when you reſolved to continue n Turkey 
againſt the will of your hoſt, the grand fignor, You were 
ſober, when you commanded the unfortunate Patkull, whoſe 
only crime was his having maintained the liberties of his 
country, and who bore the ſacred character of an embaſſador, 
to be broken alive on the wheel, againſt the laws of nations, 
and thoſe of humanity, more inviolable ftill to a generous 
mind. You were likewiſe ſober, when you wrote to the ſenate 
of Sweden, who, upon a report of your death, endeavoured 


to take ſome care of your kingdom, That you would ſend them 
one of your boots, and from that they ſhould receive their oraers, 


if they pretended ts meddle in government: an. inſult much 


worſe than any the Macedonians complained of from me, when 
J was 
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vas moſt heated with wine and with adulation ! As for my 
chaſtity, it was not ſo perfect as yours, though on ſome oc- 
caſions I obtained great praiſe for my continence: but, perhaps, 
if you had been not quite ſo inſenſible to the charms of the 
fair ſex, it would have mitigated and ſoftened the fierceneſs, 
the pride, and the obſtinacy, of your nature. 
CHARLE 8 

It would have ſoftened me into a woman, or, what T think 

{till more contemptible, the ſlave of a woman. But you ſeem 


to infinuate, that you never were cruel or frantic unleſs when 
you were drunk. This I abſolutely deny.—You were not 


drunk, when you crucified Hephæſtion's phyſician, for not See pla. 


curing a man who killed himſelf; by his intemperance in his 


tarch's Life © 


fickneſs ; nor when you facrificed to the manes of that fa- 


vourite officer the whole nation of Cuſſeans, men, women, and 
children, who were entirely innocent of his death; becauſe 
you had read in Homer, that Achilles had immolated ſome 
Trojan captives on the tomb of Patroclus. I could mention 
other proofs that your paſſions inflamed you as much as wine: 
but theſe are ſufficient. e 


ALEXANDER. 


I cannot. deny that my- paſſions were ſometimes fo violent as 
to deprive me for a while of the uſe of my reaſon ; eſpecially 
when the pride of ſuch amazing ſuccefles, the ſervitude of the 
Perſians, and barbarian flattery, had intoxicated. my mind, 
To bear, at my age, with continual moderation, ſuch fortune 
as mine, was hardly in human nature. As for you, there was 
an exceſs and intemperance in your virtues, which turned them 
all into'vices. And one virtue you wanted, which in a prince 
is very commendable; and beneficial to the publick ; I mean, the 
love of ſcience and of the elegant arts. Under my care and 
patronage, they were carried in Greece to their utmoſt perfec- 
tior. Ariſtotle, Apelles, and Lyſippus, were among the glories 
of my reign: yours was illuſtrated: only by ö 
| | the 
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the whole, though, from ſome reſemblance between "us, 1 
ſhould naturally be inclined to decide in your favour, yet I mug 
give the priority in renown to your enemy, Peter Alexowits. 
That great monarch raiſed his country 3 you ruined yours, 
He was a /egi/ſator ; you were a tyrant. W Pp 


2 CCC CC ICI NCC oC ot 
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Cardinal XIME NES — Cardinal Wors Ex. 


WOLSEY. <q 
OU ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, with an air of ſupe- 
riority, as if I was not your equal. Have you forgotten 
that J was the favourite and firſt miniſter of à great king of 
England ? that I was at once lord high chancellor, biſhop of 
Durham, biſhop of Wincheſter, archbiſhop. of York, and car- 


dinal legate? On what other ſubje& were ever accumulated þ 


* 
. 


many dignities, ſuch honours, ſuch power? 
-LIMENESL 


In order to goon yourſelf my equal, you are pleaſed to tell 
me what you had, not what you did. But it is not the having 
great offices; it is the doing great things, that makes a great 
miniſter. I know that for ſome years you governed the mind 
of king Henry the Eighth, and conſequently his kingdom, 
with the moſt abſolute ſway. Let me aſk you then, what 
were the acts of your reign? 1 "4 


WO L.S E Y. 


* 


My acli were thoſe of a very ſkilful courtier and able poli- 
tician. I managed a temper, which nature had made the molt 
difficult to manage, of any, perhaps, that ever exiſted, with 
ſuch conſummate addreſs, that all its paſſions were rendered 
entirely ſubſervient to my inclinations. © In foreign Ae 

turne 
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turned the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of his friendſhip, 
whichever way my own intereſt happened to direct. It was 
not with Bim, but with me, that treaties were made by the 
Emperor or by France; and none were concluded, during my 
miniſtry, that did not contain ſome article in my favour, beſides 
ſecret aſſurances of aiding my ambition or rows, which 
were the real ſprings of all my negociations. At home, I 
brought the pride of Engliſh nobility, which had reſiſted the 
greateſt of the P/antagenets, to bow ſubmiſſively to the ſon o 

a butcher of Ipſwich, And, as my power was royal, my ate I 
and magnificence were ſuitable to it: my buildings, my furni- 9 
ture, my houſehold, my equipage, my liberality, and my cha- 4 
rities, were above the rank of a ſubject. | 


X IME NE S. 


From all you have ſaid, I underſtand that you gained great 
advantages for yourſelf in the courſe of your miniſtry, too 
great indeed for a good man to defire, or a wiſe 'man to accept. 
But what did you do for your ſovereign, and for the ſtate ? 
Lou make me no anſwer. What T did is well known. 
I was not content with forcing the arrogance of the Spaniſhis "vic ae 
nobility to ſtoop to my power, but uſed that power to free . 
the people from their oppreſſions. In you, they reſpected the 
royal authority; I made them reſpe& the majeſty of the laws. 
TI alſo relieved my countrymen, the commons of Caſtile, from 
a moſt grievous burthen, by an alteration in the method of col- 
lecting their taxes. After the death of Iſabella, I preſerved the 
tranquillity of Arragon and Caſtile, by procuring the regenc 
of the latter for Ferdinand, a wiſe by valiant prince, ound 
he had not been my friend during the life of the queen, And 
when, after his deceaſe, I was raiſed to the regency by the ge- 
neral eſteem and affection of the Caſtilians, I adminiſtered the 
government with great courage, firmneſs, and prudence ; with 
the moſt perfect diſintereſtedneſs in regard to myſelf, and moſt 
zealous concern for the publick. I ſuppreſſed all the factions 
TC which 
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which threatened to diſturb the peace of that kingdom in the 
minority and the abſence of the young king; and prevented 
the diſcontents of the commons of Caſtile,” too juſtly incenſed 
againſt the Flemiſh miniſters, who governed their prince and 
rapaciouſly pillaged their country, from breaking out, during 
my life, into open rebellion, as they did, moſt' unhappily, 
ſoon after my death. Theſe were my civil acts: but to com- 
plete the renown of my adminiſtration, I added to it the pam 
of military glory. At my own charges, and myſelf command. 
ing the army, I conquered Oran from the Moors, and annexed 
it, with its territory, to the Spaniſh dominions, 


W 


My ſoul was as elevated and noble as yours; my under- 
ſtanding as ſtrong, and more refined. But the difference of 


our conduct aroſe from the difference of our objects. To raiſe 


your reputation, and ſecure your power in Caſtile, by making 


that kingdom as happy and as great as you could, was your 


object. Mine was, to procure the triple crown for myſelf, by 
the aſſiſtance of my ſoyereign, and of the greateſt foreign 
powers. Each of us took the means that were evidently moſt 
proper to the accompliſhment of his ends. 0 


an 1 1 
Can you confefs ſuch a principle of your conduct without a 
bluſh ? But you will at leaſt be afhamed, that you failed in 


your purpoſe, and were the dupe of the powers with whom 


you negociated ; after having diſhonoured the character of your 
maſter, in order to ſerve your own ambition. I accompliſhed 
my deſire, with glory to my ſovereign, and advantage to my 
country, Beſides this difference, there was a great one in the 
methods by which we. acquired our power. We both owed 
it indeed to the favour of princes ; but I gained Ifabella's by 
the opinion ſhe had of my piety and integrity: you gained 
Henry's by a complaiſance and courſe of. life, which were a 
reproach to your character and ſacred orders © © © 


wo ls u. 
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i Ae e 

1 did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry with me to court 
the auſterity of a monk 5 nor, if I had done ſo, could J poſ- 
ſibly have gained any influence there. Iſabella and Henry were 
different characters, and their favour was to be ſought in differ. 
ent ways. By making myſelf agreeable to the latter, I fo 
governed his. paſſions, unruly as they were, that, while I lived, 
they did not produce any of thoſe dreadful. effects, which after 
my death were cauſed by them in his family and kingdom. 
| WE WT = 3 & CLERORagy 

If Henry the Eighth, your maſter, had been king of Caſtile, 
I would never have been drawn by him out of my cloifter. A 
man of virtue and ſpirit will not be prevailed with to go into a 
court where he cannot riſe without baſeneſs, 8 

WO L A T. 


The inflexibility of your mind had like to have ruined you s« 


in ſome of your meaſures :' and the bigotry, which you had Naehe. 


derived from your long abode in a cloiſter, and retained when a 
miniſter, was very near depriving the crown of Caſtile of the 
new-conquered kingdom of Granada, by the revolt of the 
Moors in that city, whom you had prematurely forced to 
change their religion. Do you not remember how angry king 
Ferdinand was with you on that account? 
Wo XIMENES. | 
2 r muſt acknowledge that my zeal was too intemperate 
in a | 
men W O L s E v. F 
My worſt complaiſances to king Henry the Eighth were far 
leſs hurtful to England, than. the unjuſt and inhuman court of 
inquiſition, which you. eftabliſhed in Granada, to watch over 
the faith of your unwilling: converts, has been to Spain. 
5 n 

I only revived and ſettled in Granada an ancient tribunal, 
inſtituted firſt by one of our ſaints againſt the Albigenſes, and 

28 | 3 > la 5 gave 
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gave it greater powers. The miſchiefs which have attended ir 
cannot be denied, But if any force may be uſed for the main- 
tenance of religion (and the church of Rome has, you know, 
declared authoritatively that it may), none could be ſo effegual 
to anſwer the purpoſe. | VARY ai 
WO LS ER Y. 78 
This is an argument rather againſt the opinion of the church, 
than for the inquiſition. I will only ſay, I think myſelf very 
happy, that my adminiſtration was ſtaingd with no action of 
cruelty, not even cruelty /an&ified by the name of religion. 
My temper indeed, which influenced my conduct more than 
my principles, was much milder than yours. To the proud, I 
was proud; but to my friends and inferiors, benevolent and hu- 


mane. Had I ſucceeded in the great object of my ambition, 


had I acquired the popedom, I ſhould have governed the church 
with more moderation, and better ſenſe, eee, probably, you 
would have done, if you had exchanged the ſee of Toledo for 

that of Rome. My good-nature, my policy, my taſte for mag-. 
nificence, my love of the fine arts, of wit, and of learning, 
would have made me the delight of all the Italians, and have 
given me a rank among the greateſt princes. Whereas in you, 
the ſour bigot and rigid monk would too much have prevailed 
over the prince and the ſtateſman. 


Xx IM E N E 8s. | 
What either of us would have been in that ſituation does not 
appear. But, if you are compared to me as a miniſter, you are 


vaſtly inferior. The only circumſtance in which you can juſtly 


pretend to any equality is the encouragement you gave to learn- 
ing, and your munificence in promoting it, which was indeed 
very great. Your two colleges founded at Ipſwich and Oxford 
may vie with my univerſity at Alcala de Henara, But in our 

generoſity there was this difference: all my revenues were ſpent 
in well placed liberalities, in acts of charity, piety, and virtue; 


whereas a great part of your enormous wealth was ſquandered 
7 5 away 
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away in luxury and vain oftentation. With regard to all other 
points, my ſuperiority is apparent. You were only a favourite: 


1 was the friend and the father: of the people. You ſerved 


yourſelf : I ſerved' the ſtate. The concluſion of our lives was 
alſo much more honourable to me than you. 
TILT Ys hs S 

Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace with your maſterꝰ 

e ie 

That diſgrace was brought upon me by a faction of foreigners, 
to whoſe power, as a" good Spaniard, I would not ſubmit, A 
miniſter, who falls a victim to ſuch. an oppoſition,, riſes by his 
fall. Vours was not graced by any publick cauſe, any merit to the 
nation: your ſpirit therefore ſunk under it; you bore it with 


meanneſs. Mine was unbroken, ſuperior to my enemies, ſupe- 
rior-to fortune; and I died, as I had lived, with undiminiſhed!i 


: * 


dignity and greatneſs of mind.. 115 
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RIEND Rabelais, well met. Our ſouls are very good 


company for one another. We both were great wits, and 
moſt audacious freethinkers. We laughed oftem at Folly, and 
ſometimes at Wiſdom. I was indeed more correct and more 
elegant in my ſtyle: but then, in return, you had a greater fer- 
tility of imagination. My True; Hifory.is:.much inferior, in 
fancy and invention, in force of.wit. and keenneſs of fatire, to 
your Hiſtory of the As of Garagantua.and, Pantagruel. 
. EE h © on Oe OR CO OTE IEP Hot 
You do me great honour: but I may ſay, without vanity; . 
that both thoſe compoſitions entitle the authors of them to a 
very diſtinguiſhed place, among memoir-writers, travellers, and 
even hiſtorians ancient and modern. b 


LUCIA No- 
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| 191 011 0D UG 4 AS 57 it ua os 
Doubtleſs they do. But will you pardon. me if E aſk you 
one queſtion ? Why did you chuſe to write ſuch: abſolute gan- 
/en/e, as you have in ſome places of your illuſtrious work? 
ALA VOOR) TO BOONE 
I was forced to compound my phyſick for the mind with a 
large doſe of nonfenſe, in order to make it go down. To'own 
the truth to you, if I had not ſo frequently put on ch fools cap, 
the freedoms I took, in other places, with co, with red hats, 
and the triple crown it/elf, would have brought me into great 
danger. Not only my book, but I myſelf, ſhould, in'all'proba- 
bility, have been condemned to the flames: and martyrdom 
was an honour to which I never aſpired. I therefore counter- 
feited folly, like Junius Brutus, from the wiſeſt of all principles, 
that of ſelf-preſervation. You, Lucian, had no need to uſe ſo 
much caution. Your heathen prieſts deſired only a ſacrifice 
now and then from an Epicurean, as a mark of conformity; and 
kindly allowed him to make as free as he pleaſed, in converſa- 
tion or writings, with the whole tribe of gods and goddeſſes, 
from the thundering Jupiter and the ſcolding Juno, down to be 
Aeg Anubis and the fragrant dame Cloacina. 
3 1 YU IAN. „ 55 ay 
Say rather that our government allowed us that liberty! for, 
I aſſure you, our priefts were by no means pleaſed with it; at 


* : 


leaſt they were not in my time. 
„ mana 002 
The wiſer men they! for, in ſpite of the conformity required 
by the laws, and enforced by the magiſtrate, that ridicule brought 
the ſyſtem of pagan theology into contempt, not only with the 
philoſophical paat of mankind, but even with the vulgar. 
LUC I A N. " 
It did ſo; and the ableſt defenders of paganiſm were forced 


to give up the poetical fables, and allegorize the whole, 
5 47. 
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- An excellent way of 
grave inftrugions from lewdneſs{ There is a great modern 
wit, Sir Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, who, in his treatiſe, en- 
titled The Wiſclom of the Auciantu, has done more for you that 
way than all your own prieſts! | NY 
LUCIAN. hav 
He has indeed ſhewn himſelf an admirable chemiſt, and 
made a fine tranſmutation of folly into wiſdom. But all the 
latter Platoniſts took the ſame method of defending our faith, 
when it was attacked by the Chriſtians: and certainly a more 
judicious one could not be faund. Our fables fay, that, in 
one of their wars with the Titans, the Gods were defeated, and 
forced to turn themſelves into beaſts, in order to eſcape from. 


the conquerors. Juſt the reverſe happened here: for, by this 


happy art, our bea/tly drvinities were turned again into rational 

engen f nikeo51 1 40 09's ien b 10m fü uf 1 
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Give me a 
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good commentator, with a. ſubtle, refining, phi- 
lolophical head; and you ſhall have the edification of ſeeing 
him draw the maſt ſublime allegories, and the moſt venerable 
myſtic truths, from my hiſtory. of the noble Garagantua and 
Pantagruel / 1 don't deſpair of 5 being proved „ to the entire ſa- 
tisfaction of ſome future age, to have been, without exception, 
the profoundeſt divine and metaphyfician that: ever yet held 
a pen. wh 15 


LAH Si N 
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I ſhall rejoice to ſee you advanced to that honour. But in 
the mean time I may take the liberty to conſider you as one of 
1 | p [ : 
our claſs. There you fit very high. 
_ WW 
I am afraid there is another and a modern author too, whom 


you would bid to fit above me, and but juſt below yourſelf : 


| mean Dt. Swift, 
LUCIAN, 


drawing ſenſe out of abſurdity, and | 
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LUCIAN, 

It was not neceſſary for him to throw ſo much nonſenſe into 
his hiſtory of Lemuel Gulliver, as you did into that of your two 
illuſtrious heroes; and his ſtyle is far more correct than yours, 
His wit never deſcended fag yours frequently did) into the 


loweſt of taverns, nor 'ever wore the meaneft garb of the 
vulgar. 


RABELALS. 


If the garb, which it wore, was not as mean, I: am certain 
was ſometimes as dirty as mine. 


L UCI AN. 122 


It was not always nicely clean. Vet in 1 with 
you he was decent and elegant. But whether there was not 
in your compoſitions more fire, and a | more wa Pirie, I will 
not determine, 


RABELAILS, FAD 10 


If you will not determine it, e'en let it remain a matter in 
diſpute, as I have left the great queſtion, I hetber Panurge 
Joould marry or not? I would as ſoon undertake to meaſure 
the difference between the height and bulk of the giant Gara- 
gantua and his Brobdignanian majeſty, as the difference of 
merit between my writings and Swift's. If any man takes a 
fancy to like my book, let him freely enjoy the entertainment 
It gives him, and drink to my memory in a b If ano- 
ther likes Gulliver, let him toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon 
earth, I would pledge him in a bumper, ſuppoſing the wine 0 
Be good. If a third likes neither of m. let hin Heatly ppl 
the bottle, 's and ve ae 


1 8 oe og OS 
But what if be will not be quiet? A exitick i is an ung 


r eature. 


g | 
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Why then he will fturks himſelf, not me. 


- 
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L U C1 A N. 

You are a greater philoſopher than I thought you | I knew 
you paid no reſpect to popes, or kings; but to pay none to 
criticks, is, in an author, a magnanimity beyond all example. 

RABELAIS 9 


My life was a farce: my death was a farce: and would you 
have me make my boek a ſerious affair? As for you, though 
in general you are only a joker, yet ſometimes you muſt be 
ranked among grave authors. You have written ſage and 


learned diſſertations on hiſtory, and other weighty matters, 
The criticks have therefore an undoubted right to maul you, if 


they find you in their province. But if any of them dare to 


449 


come into mine, I will order Garagantua to ſwallow them up, Sec Rabelaic, 


as he did the fix pilgrims, in the next fallad he eats, bs 

LUCIA N. | 

Have I not heard that you wrote a very good ſerious book 
on the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates ? ; 

| 434186. 

Upon my faith, I had forgot it. I am ſo uſed to my 
fool's coat, that I don't know myſelf in my ſolemn doctor s 
gown, But your information was right: that book was in- 
deed a very reſpectable work. Vet nobody reads it; and if 1 


had writ nothing elſe, I ſhould have been reckoned, at beſt, 
a lacquey to Hippocrates: whereas the hiſtorian of Panurge is 


an eminent writer. Plain good ſenſe, like a diſh of ſolid beef 


or mutton, is proper only for peaſants; but @ ragout of folly, 
well dreſſed with a ſharp /auce of wit, is fit to be ſerved up at 
an emperor's. table. 1 Bs 


LUCIA N. | 

You are an admirable pleaſant fellow] let me embrace you, — 
How Apollo and the Muſes may rank you on Parnaſſus, I am 
not very certain: but, if I were maſter of the ceremonies on 
Mount Olympus, you ſhould be placed, with a full bowl of 
near before you, at the right hand of Momus, 3 
: M m m x R A B E- 


J. i. c. 38. 
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1 wiſh you were—but I fear the inhabitants of thoſe ſy. 


lime regions will like your company no. better than mine, 
Indeed, how Momus himſelf could get a feat at that table, 1 
cannot well comprehend! It has been uſual, I confeſs, in ſome 
of our courts upon earth, to have a privileged jeſter, called the 
king's fool, But in the court of Heaven one ſhould not haye 
ſuppoſed ſuch an officer as Jupiters foo, Your allegorical 
theology in this point is very abſtruſe. 


L U C I AM. 


I think our prieſts admitted Momus into our heaven, as the 
Indians are ſaid to worſhip the devil, through fear. They had 
a mind to keep fair with him. For we may talk of the giants 
as much as we pleaſe; but to our gods there is no enemy fo 
formidable as he. Ridicule is the terror of all fal/e religion. 
Nothing but rrutb can ſtands its laſh, | vr 


RABELATIS, 


Truth, advantageouſly ſet in a good and fair light, can ſtand 
any attacks: but thoſe of ridicule are ſo teazing and fo falla- 
cious, that I have ſeen them put her ladyſhip very much out 
of humour, IT | T 


LUCIA N. 


Ay, friend Rabelais: and ſometimes out of countenance too. 


But truth and wit in confederacy will ſtrike Momus dumb. 


United they are invincible: and ſuch a union is neceſſary upon 


certain occaſions. Falſe reaſoning is moſt effectually expoſed 
by plain ſenſe; but wit is the beſt opponent to falſe ridicule; 
as juſt ridicule is to all the ab/urdities, which dare to aſſume 
the venerable names of Philgſophy or Religion. Had we made 
ſuch a proper uſe of our agreeable talents, bad we employed our 
ridicule to ſtrip the fooliſh faces of ſuperſtition, fanaticiſm, and 
dogmatical pride, of the ſerious and ſolemn maſks with which 
they are covered; at the fame time exerting all the ſharpneſs 


ol our wit, to combat the flippancy and pertneſs of thoſe, who 


h argue 
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ve only by jeſts againſt reafon and evidence, in points of the 
heſt and moſt ſerious concern; we ſhould have much better 


arg 
hi 
— 9 the eſteem of mankind. 


MOOR 
DIALOGUE XXII. 


PexrcL.es—Cogmo bg Mepicis, the firſt of that name. 


PERICLES 


* what I have heard of your character and your fortune, bean 
1 illuſtrious Coſmo, I find a moſt remarkable reſemblance cles, and Thu. 


, I. us 


with mine. We both lived in republicks where the ſovereign See alſo Ma- 
power was in the people; and, by mere civil arts, but more 11 
eſpecially by our eloquence, attained, without any force, to ge 
ſuch a degree of authority, that we ruled thoſe tumultuous Þ-c:o the 
and ſtormy democracies with an abſolute ſway, turned the tem- * 
peſts which agitated them upon the heads of our enemies, and, 

after having long and proſperouſly conducted the greateſt af- 

fairs in war and peace, died revered and lamented by all our 


fellow-citizens. 
C O8$ Mo. 


We have indeed an equal right to value ourſelves on that 
nobleſi of empires, the empire we gained over the minds of our 
countrymen, Force or caprice may give power, but nothing 
can give 4 laſting authority, except wiſdom and virtue. By 
theſe we obtained, by theſe we preſerved, in our reſpective 
countries, a dominion unſtained by uſurpation or blood, a do- 
minion conferred on us by the publick eſteem and the publick 
affection. We were in reality a while we lived with 


the ſimplicity of private men: and Athens and Florence be- 
lieved themſelves to be free, though they obeyed all our dic- 
tates. This is more than was done by Philip of Macedon, or 
Sylla, or Cæſar. It is the perfection of policy, to tame the 
herce ſpirit of popular liberty, not by blows or by chains, but 
M m m 2 by 
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.tained by my conduct. 
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by ſoothing it into a voluntary obedience, and bringing it to 
lick the hand that reſtrains it. | Bfig Racket, 
PERICLES. 


The taſk can never be eaſy; but the difficulty was ſtill 
greater to me than to you. For I had a lion to tame, from 
whoſe intraQable fury the greateſt men of my country, and of 
the whole world, with all their wiſdom and virtue, could not 
ſave themſelves. Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were examples of 
terror, that might well have deterred me from the adminiſtra. 
tion of publick affairs at Athens. Another impediment in my 
way was the power of Cimon, who, for his goodneſs, his libe. 
rality, and the luſtre of his victories over the Perſians, was 


much beloved by the people; and, at the ſame time, by being 


thought to favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble and rich eiti- 
zens devoted to his party, It ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake fo 
well-eſtabliſhed a greatneſs. Yet, by the charms and force of 
my eloquence, which exceeded that of all orators contemporary 


with me, by the integrity of my life, my moderation, and my 


prudence, but, above all, by my artful management of the 
people, whoſe power I encreaſed, that I might render it the 
baſis and ſupport of my own, I gained ſuch an aſcendant over 
all my opponents, that, having firſt procured the baniſhment of 


Cimon by oftraciſm, and then of Thucydides, another form- 
dable antagoniſt ſet up by the nobles againſt my authority, 1 


became the unrivaled chief, or rather the monarch, of the 
Athenian republick, without ever putting to death, in above 


forty years that my adminiſtration continued, one of my fel- 


low-citizens: a circumſtance, which I declared, when I lay 
on my death-bed, to be, in my own judgement, more honour- 
able to me, than all my proſpetity in the government of the 
ſtate, or the nine trophies erected for ſo many victories ob- 


„ 80 n 
I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt of at my death : and 
ſome additions were made to the territories of Florence under 


my 
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my government: but I myſelf was no ſoldier, and the com- 
monwealth I directed was never either ſo warlike or ſo power- 
ful as Athens. I muſt, therefore, not pretend to vie with you 
in the luſtre of military glory: and I will moreover acknow- 
ledge, that to govern a people, whoſe ſpirit and pride were 
exalted by the wonderful victories of Marathon, Mycalé, Sa- 
lamis, and Platæa, was much more difficult than to rule the 
Florentines and the Tuſcans. 'The liberty of the Athenians 
was, in your time,.more imperious, more haughty, more inſo- 


lent, than the deſpotiſm of the king of ' Perſia; How great 
then muſt have been your ability and addreſs, that could ſo 


abſolutely reduce it under your power! Yet the temper of my 
countrymen was not eafy to govern: for it was exceedingly. 
fatiouss The hiſtory of Florence is little elſe, for ſeve- 
ral ages, than an account of conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, 
In my youth, I myſelf ſuffered much, by the diſſentions 
which then embroiled the republick. I was impriſoned; and 
baniſhed; but, after the courſe of ſome years, my ene- 
mies, in their turn, were driven into exile, I was brought 
back in triumph; and from that time till my death, which 
was above thirty years, I governed the Florentines, not by 
arms, or evil arts of tyrannical power, but with a legal autho- 
rity ; which I exerciſed fo diſcreetly as to gain the eſteem of 
all the neighbouring potentates, and ſuch a conſtant affection 

of all my fellow-citizens, that an inſcription, which gave me 


the title of Father of my Country, was engraved on my monu- 


ment, by an unanimous decree of the whole commonwealth. . 
N en 
Vour end was incomparably more happy than mine, For 


you died, rather of age than any violent illneſs, and left the 


Florentines in a ſtate of peace and proſperity procured for them 
by your counſels. But I died of the plague, after having ſeen 
it almoſt depopulate Athens; and left my country engaged in 
a moſt dangerous war, to which my advice, and the power of 
my eloquence, had excited the people. The misfortune of the 


peſtilence, 
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peſtilence, with the inconveniences they ſuffered on account of 
the war, ſo irritated their minds, that, not long before my 
death, they condemned me to a fine. F | 

C os M o. 


It is wonderful, that, when once their anger was raiſed, it 
went no further againſt you! A favourite of the people, when 
diſgraced, is in ſtill greater danger than a favourite of a king, 

PERICLE 8s. 


Your ſurprize will increaſe, at hearing that very ſoon after. 
wards they choſe me their general, and conferred on me again 
the principal direction of all their affairs. Had I lived, 1 
ſhould have ſo conducted the war, as to have ended it with 
advantage and honour to my country, for, having ſecured 
to her the ſovereignty of the ſea, by the defeat of the Samiang, 
before I let her enage with the power of Sparta, I knew that 
our enemies would be at length wearied out, and compelled to 
ſue for a peace; becauſe the city, from the ſtrength of its for- 
tifications, and the great army within it, being on the land fide 
impregnable to the Spartans, and drawing continual ſupplies 
from the ſea, ſuffered not much by the ravages of the country 
about it, from whence I had before removed all the inhabitants: 
whereas their allies were undone by the deſcents we made on 


their coaſts, 


coS M O. 


' You ſeem to have underſtood beyond all other men what 
advantages are to be drawn from a maritime power, and how 
to make it the ſureſt foundation of empire. 

Bo EE „ | 

J followed the plan traced out by Themiſtocles, the ableſt 
politician that Greece had ever produced. Nor did I begin 
the Peloponneſian war (as ſome have ſuppoſed) only to make 
myſelf neceſſary, and ſtop an inquiry into my publick accounts, 
I really thought, that the repu lick of Athens could no longe! 


defer a conteſt with Sparta, without giving up to that ſtate the 
precedence 
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nrecedence in the direction of Greece, and her own indepen- 
dence. To keep off for ſome time even a neceſſary war, with 
a probable: hope of making it more advanta y at a fa- 
vourable opportunity, is an act of true wiſdom: but not to 
make it, when you fee that your enemy will be ſtrengthened, . 
and your own advantages loſt, or confiderably leſſened, by the 
delay, 1s a moſt. pernicious er With relation to my 
accounts, I had nothing to fear. I had not embezzled one 
drachma of publick money, nor added one to my own paternal 
eſtate; and the people had placed ſo entire a confidence in me, 
that they had allowed me, againſt the uſual forms of their go- be 
vernment, to diſpoſe of large ſums for ſecret /ervice, without e 
account. When therefore I adviſed the Peloponneſian war, I Sicul. T 
neither ated from private views, nor with the inconſiderate 
temerity of a reſtleſs ambition; but as became a wiſe ſtateſman, „ 
who, having weighed all the dangers that may attend a great 
enterprize, and ſeeing a reaſonable hope of good ſucceſs, makes 
it his option to fight for dominion and glory, rather than ſacri- 
fice both to the uncertain poſſeſſion of an inſecure peace. 

| "C00: 0 


How were you ſure of inducing ſo volatile a people to per- 
ſevere in ſo ſteady a ſyſtem of conduct as that which you had 
laid down; a ſyſtem attended with much inconvenience and 
loſs to particulars, while it preſented but little to ſtrike or in- 
flame the imagination of the publick ? Bold and arduous en- 
terprizes, great battles, much bloodſhed, and a ſpeedy de- 
eiſion, are what the multitude deſire in every war: but your 
plan of operation was the reverſe of all this; and the execu- 
tion of it required the temper of the Thebans, rather than of 


the Athenians, 


I found indeed many ſymptoms of their impatience ; but J 
was able to reſtrain it, by the authority I had gained. For, 


during my whole miniſtry, I never had ſtooped to court their 
_ favour 
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favour by any unworthy means; never flattered them in their 
follies, nor complied with their paſſions againſt their true in- 
tereſts and my on better judgement; but uſed the power of 
my eloquence to keep them in the bounds of a wife modera. 
tion, to raiſe their ſpirits when too low, and ſhew them their 
danger when they grew too preſumptuous ; the good effect of 
which conduct they had happily experienced in all their affairs; 
Whereas thoſe who ſucceeded to me in the government, by 
their incapacity, their corruption, and their ſervile complai- 
ſance to the humour of the people, preſently loſt all the fruits 
of my virtue and prudence. Xerxes himſelf, I am convinced, 
did not ſuffer more by the flatrery of his courtiers, than the 
Athenians, after my deceaſe, by that of their orators and mi- 
niſters of ftate, W eee „en 5283 10 


F | 1 


Thoſe orators could not gain the favour of the people by 
any other methods. Vour arts were more noble: they were 
the arts of a ſtateſman and of a prince. Vour magnificent 
buildings, which in beauty of architecture ſurpaſſed any the 
world had ever ſeen, the ſtatues of Phidias, the paintings of 
Xeuxis, the protection you gave to knowledge, genius, and 
abilities of every kind, added as much to the glory of Athens, 

See Machin- as to your popularity. And in this I may boaſt of an equal 
of Florence, merit to Florence. For I embelliſhed that city, and the whole 
country about it, with excellent buildings; 1 protected all 
arts; and, though I was not myſelf ſo eloquent or ſo learned 
as you, I no leſs encouraged thoſe who were eminent, in my 
time, for their eloquence or their learning. Marcilius Ficinus, 
the ſecond pe the Platonick philoſophy, lived in my houſe, 
Tee pen and converſed with me as intimately as Anaxagoras with you. 
ziele. Nor did I ever forget and ſuffer him ſo to want the neceſſaries 
of life, as you did Anaxagoras, who had like to have periſhed 
by that unfriendly neglect; but, to ſecure him, at all times, 
from any diſtreſs in his circumſtances, and enable him to pou 
| | e 
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his ſublime ſpeculations unmoleſted by low cares, I gave him 
an eftate adjacent to one of my favourite villas. I alſo drew 
to Florence, Argiropolo, the moſt learned Greek of thoſe 
times; that, under my -patronage, he might teach the Flo- 
rentine youth the language and ſciences of his country. But 
with regard to our buildings, there is this remarkable difference: 
yours were all raiſed at the expence of the publick, mine at 
my own. FC 
| PERICLE 8, 
My eſtate would bear no profuſeneſs, nor allow me to exert. 
the generolity of my nature. Your wealth exceeded that of 
any particular, or indeed of any prince, who lived in your 
days. The vaſt commerce, which, after the example of your 
anceſtors, you continued to carry on in all parts of the world, 
even while you preſided at the helm of the ſtate, enabled you 
to do «thoſe ſplendid acts, which rendered your name ſo illuſ- 
trious. But I was conſtrained to make the publick treaſure the 
fund of my bounties; and I thought I could not poſſibly diſ- See ee 
poſe of it better, in. time of peace, than in finding employ-Pericls, znd 
ment for that part of the people which muſt elſe have been. nl. 
idle, and uſeleſs to the community; introducing into Greece | 
all the elegant arts, and adornipg my country with works that — 
are an honour to human nature. For, while I attended the | "I 
moſt to theſe civil. and peaceful occupations, I did not neglect 
to provide, with timely care, againſt war; nor ſuffer the na- 
tion to ſink into luxury and effeminate ſoftneſs. I kept our 
fleets in continual. exerciſe, maintained a great number of ſea- 
men in conſtant pay, and diſciplined well our land- forces. Nor 
did I ever ceaſe to recommend to all the Athenians, both by 
precepts and. example, frugality, temperance, magnanimity, 
tortitude, and whatever could moſt effectually contribute to 
ſtrengthen their bodies and minds. . 
| „ 1 | 
Yet I have heard you condemned, for rendering the people _ 
leſs ſober and modeſt, by giving them a ſhare of the cc nquered _— 
— = Nna lands, 
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lands, and paying them wages for their neceſſary attendance 
in the publick aſſemblies and other civil functions; but more 
eſpecially for the vaſt and fuperfluous expence you entailed 
on the ſtate, in the theatrical ſpeAackes with which you en- 
tertained them at the coſt of the public. 


PERECLE S. 3 | 
Perhaps I may have been too laviſh in ſome of thoſe boun- 
ties. — Yet, in a popular ſtate, it is neceſſary that the people 
ſhould be amuſed, and ſhould fo far partake of the opulence 


of the publick, as not to ſuffer any want, which would render 


their minds too low and ſordid for their political duties. In my 
time, the revenues of Athens were ſufficient to bear this charge: 
but afterwards, when we had loſt the greateſt part of our empire, 


it became, I muſt confeſs, too heavy a burthen; and the con- 


tinuance of it proved one cauſe of our ruin, 
COSM O. ; 

It is a moſt dangerous thing to load the ſtate with largeſſes of 
that nature, or indeed with any unneceſſary, but popular, 
charges; becauſe to reduce them is almoſt impoſſible, though 
the circumſtances of the publick ſhould neceſſarily demand a 


reduction. But did not you likewiſe, in order to advance your 


own greatneſs, throw into the hands of the people of Athens 
more power than the inftitutions of Solon had entruſted them 
with, and more than was conſiſtent with the good of the 
ſtate ? | | 

bo PERICLE s. 
We are now in the regions where truth preſides; and I dare 
not offend her, by playing the orator in defence of my conduct. 


in the Lives of I muſt therefore acknowledge, that, by weakening the power 
of the court of Areppagus, I tore up that anchor, which Solon 
had wiſely fixed, to keep his republick firm againſt the ſtorms 
and fluctuations of popular factions. This alteration, which 
2 fundamentally injured the whole ſtate, I made, with a view 0 
ſerve my own ambition, the only paſſion in my nature hich | 
Sa | 1 js 
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could not contain within the limits of virtue. For I knew] that 
my eloquence would ſubject the people to me, and make them 
the willing inſtruments of all my deſires; whereas the Are- 
opagus had in it an authority and a dignity which I could not 
controul. Thus, by diminiſhing the counterpoiſe our con- 
ſtitution had ſettled to moderate the exceſs of popular power, 
I augmented my own. But, fince my death, I have been often 
reproached by the ſhades of ſome of the moſt virtuous and 
wiſeſt Athenians, who have fallen victims to the caprice or fury 
of the people, with having been the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice 
they ſuffered, and of all the miſchiefs perpetually brought on my 
country, by raſh undertakings, bad conduct, and fluctuating 
councils. They ſay, I delivered up the ſtate to the govern- 
ment of indiſcreet or venal orators, and to the paſſions of a miſ- 
guided, infatuated multitude, who thought their freedom con- 
ſiſted in encouraging calumnies againſt the beſt ſervants of the 
commonwealth, and conferring power upon thoſe who had no 
other merit than falling in with and ſoothing a popular folly. 
It is uſeleſs for me to plead, that during my life none of theſe ad, * 8 
miſchiefs were felt; that I employed my Senger to promote 
none but good and wiſe meaſures; that I was as free from any 
taint of avarice or corruption as Ariftides himſelf. They re- 
ply, that I am anſwerable for all the great evils occaſioned af- 
terwards by the want of that ſalutary reſtraint on the natural 
levity and extravagance of a democracy, which I had taken 
away, Socrates calls me the patron of Anytus: and Solon 
himſelf frowns upon me, whenever we meet. 3 

— . 

Solon has reaſon to do ſo ;—-for tell me, Pericles, what opi- 
nion would you have of the architect you employed in your 
buildings, if he had made them to laſt no longer than during 
the term of your life ? CET 5 


* 


| FF 1 
The anſwer to your queſtion will turn to your own con- 2 
o 1 . 0 : . . 3 4 ntcor 
demnation, Your exceſſive liberalities to the indigent citizens, of Florence, 


M44 3 


Sce Machia- 
vel's Hiſtory 
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and the great ſums you lent to all the noble families, did in 
reality buy the republick of Florence; and gave your family 
fuch a power as enabled them to convert it from a popular ſtate 
into an abſolute monarchy. 


eos Mo. 194 

The Florentines were ſo infeſted. with diſcord and faction, 
and their commonwealth was ſo void of military virtue, that 
they could not have long been exempt from a more ignominious 
ſubjection to ſome foreign power, if thoſe internal diffentions, 
with the confuſion and anarchy they produced, had continued, 
But the Athenians had performed very glorious exploits, had 
obtained a great empire; and were become one of the nobleſt 
ſtates in- the world, before you altered the balance of their go- 
vernment. And after that alteration. they declined very faſt, 
till they loſt all their greatneſs. | 4 


PERICLES. 
Their conſtitution had originally a foul blemiſh in it, 1 


mean the ban of oftraciſm, which alone would have been ſuff- 


cient to undo any ſtate, For there is nothing of fuch impor- 
tant uſe to a nation, as that men who moſt excel in wiſdom 
and virtue ſhould be encouraged to undertake the buſineſs of 
government, But this deteſtable cuſtom deterred ſuch men 
trom ſerving the publick, or, if they ventured to do ſo, turned 
even their own wiſdom and virtue againſt them; fo that in 


Athens it was ſafer to be infamous than renowned. We are 


told indeed, by the advocates for this ſtrange inſtitution, that 
it was not a puniſhment, but meant as @ guard to the equality 
and liberty of the ſlate : for which reaſon, they deem it an bo- 
nour done to the perſons againft whom it was uſed: as if 
words could change the real nature of things, and make a ba- 
niſhment of ten years, inflicted on a good citizen by the 
ſuffrages of his countrymen, no evil to him, or no offence 
againſt juſtice and the natural right every freeman may claim, 
that he ſhall not be expelled from any fociety of which he 1s a 
10 . member, 
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member, without having firſt been proved guilty of ſome eri- 
minal action. TY 
| 0, COSMO. 

The oſtraciſm was indeed a moſt unpardonable fault in the 
Athenian conſtitution. It placed envy in the ſeat of juſtice, 
and gave to private malice and publick ingratitude a legal right 
to do wrong. Other nations are blamed for tolerating vice; 
but the Athenians alone would not tolerate virtue. 


| PERICLES: | | 
The friends to the oſtraciſm ſay, that too eminent virtue de- 
ſtroys that equality, which is the ſafeguard of freedom: 


COSM0O. 

No ſtate is well modelled, if it cannot preſerve itfelf from 
the danger of tyranny without a grievous violation of natural. 
juſtice : nor would a friend to true freedom, which conſiſts in 
being governed, not by men, but by laws, defire to live in a- 
country, where a Cleon bore rule, and where an Ariſtides was 
not ſuffered to remain. But, inſtead of remedying this evil, 
you made it worſe. Vou rendered the people more intractable, 
more adverſe to virtue, leſs ſubject to the laws, and more to 
impreſſions from miſchievous demagogues, than they had been 

beſore your time. ot 
PERICLES. : 

In truth, I did fo;——and therefore my place in Elyſium, 
notwithſtanding the integrity of my whole publick conduct, and 
the great virtues I exerted, is much below the rank of thoſe 
who have governed commonwealths, or limited monarchies, 
not merely with a concern for their preſent. advantage, but alſo 
with a prudent regard to that balance of power, on which. their 


permanent happineſs muſt neceſſarily depend. 


Es 5 . 
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DIALOGUE XXIV. 


Locks 


BAYLE 


| BAYL RE. | 
ES; we were both philoſophers ; but my philoſophy was 
the deepeſt, You dogmatized: I doubted. | 


/ 


LOCK E. 
Do you make dowbting a proof of depth in philoſophy? It 
may be a good beginning of it; but it is a bad end. 


B AY L E. 

No: the more profound our ſearches are into the nature 
of things, the more uncertainty we ſhall find; and the moſt 
ſubtle minds ſee objections and difficulties in every ſyſtem, 
which are overlooked or undiſcoverable by ordinary under- 
ſtandings. 

LOCK E. 

It would be better then to be no philoſopher, and to con- 
tinue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may have the 
convenience of thinking that one knows ſomething, 1 find that 
the eyes which nature has given me ſee many things very 
clearly, though ſome are out of their reach, or diſcerned but 
dimly. What opinion ought*I to have of a phyſician, who 
ſhould offer me an eye-water, the uſe of which would at firſt 


ſo ſharpen my fight, as to carry it farther than ordinary viſion ; 


but would in the end put them out ? Your philoſophy, Mon- 
ſieur Bayle, is to the eyes of the mind what I have ſuppoſed 
the doctor's ngrum to be to thoſe of the body. It actually 


brought your own excellent underſtanding, which was by na- 
ture quick-ſighted, and rendered more ſo by art and a ſubtilty 


of logick peculiar to yourſelf it brought, I ſay, your very acute 
underſtanding to ſee nothing clearly, and enveloped all the great 
truths of reaſon and religion in miſts of doubt. 


" BAYLE» 
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| BAYLE, 
1 own, it did ; but your compariſon is not juſt, I did not 
ſee well, before I uſed my philoſophick eye-water: I only ſup- 
poſed 1 ſaw well; but I was in an error, with all the reſt of 
mankind. The blindneſs was real, the perceptions were ima- 
ginary. 1 cured myſelf firſt of thoſe falſe imaginations, and 
then I laudably endeavoured to cure other men. 


LOCK E. 
A great cure indeed] and don't you think, that, in return 
for the ſervice you did them, they ought to erect you a ſtatue ? 


BAY LE. 

Yes; it is good for human nature to know its own weak- 
neſs. When we arrogantly preſume on a ſtrength we have 
not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourſelves, or at 
leaſt of deſerving ridicule and contempt by vain and idle efforts. 


LOCK E. 

I agree with you, that human nature ſhould know its own 
weakneſs; but it ſhould alſo feel its ſtrength, and try to im- 
prove it. This was my employment as a philoſopher. I en- 
deavoured to diſcover the real powers of the mind, to ſee what 
it could do, and what it could not; to reſtrain it from efforts 
beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as far as the 
facultics given to it by nature, with the utmoſt exertion and 
moſt proper culture of them, would allow it to go. In the 
vaſt ocean of philoſophy, I had the line and the plummet always 
in my hands. Many of its depths I found myſelf unable to 
fathom; but, by caution in founding, and the careful obſerva- 
tions I made in the courſe of my voyage, I found out ſome 
truths of ſo much uſe to mankind, that they acknowledge me 
to have been their benefactor. 

| | B AV I. k. 1 

Their ignorance makes them think ſo. Some other plnloſo- 

pher will come hereafter, and ſhew thoſe truths to be ſalſchoods. 


He will pretend to diſcover other truths of equal importance. 
| 1 OSD i; A lates 


of fanaticks and the divinity of the ſchoolmen cannot now be 
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A later ſage will ariſe, perhaps among men now barbarous and 
unlearned, whoſe ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit the opinions 
of his admired predeceſſor. In philoſophy, as in nature, 
all changes its form, and one thing exiſts by the deſtruction 
of another, £9] 4 
| LOCK KR. 12% 

Opinions taken up without a patient inveſtigation, depending 
on terms not accurately defined, and principles begged without 
proof, like theories to explain the phænomena of nature built 
on ſuppoſitions inſtead of experiments, muſt perpetually change 


and deſtroy one another. But ſome opinions there are, even in 


matters not obvious to the common ſenſe of mankind, which the 


mind has received on ſuch rational grounds of aſſent, that they 
are as immoveable as the pillars of heaven, or (to ſpeak philo- 
ſophically) as the great laws of nature, by which, under Go, 
the univerſe is ſuſtained, Can you ſeriouſly think, that, be- 
cauſe the hypotheſis of your countryman Deſcartes, which was 
nothing but an ingenious, well-imagined romance, has been 
lately exploded, the ſyſtem of Newton, which is built on ex- 
periments and geometry, the two moſt certain methods of 
diſcovering truth, will ever fail; or that, becauſe the whims 


ſupported, the doctrines of that religion, which I, the declared 
enemy of all enthuſiaſm and falſe reaſoning, firmly believed and 
maintained, will ever be ſhaken ? 


B A VI. E. | 


If you had aſked Deſcartes, while be was in the heighth of 


this vogue, whether his ſyſtem would be ever confuted by any 


other philoſophers, as that of Ariſtotle had. been by his, what 
anſwer do you ſuppoſe he would have returned ? 3 


LOCK E. N. 

Come, come, Monſieur Bayle, you yourſelf know the differ- 
ence between the foundations on which the credit of thoſe 
ſyſtems and that of Newton is placed. Your ſcepticiſm 3 _ 
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affected than real. Vou found it a ſhorter Way to a great tepu- 
ration (the only wiſh of your heart) to object, than to deſend; 


to pull down, than to ſet up. And your talents were admirable 


for that kind of work. Then your huddling together, in a 
Critical Dictionary, a pleaſant tale, or obſcene jeſt, and a grave 
argument againſt the Chriſtian, religion, a witty confutation of 
ſome abſurd author, and an artful ſophiſm to impeach ſome re- 
ſpectable truth, was particularly commodious to all our young 
ſmarts and ſmatterers in free- thinking. But what miſchief have 
you not done to human ſociety? You, have endeavoured, and 
with ſome degree. of ſucceſs, to ſhake thoſe foundations, on 
which the whole moral world, and the great. fabrick of ſocial 
happineſs, entirely reft, How could you, as a philoſopher, in 
the ſober hours of reflection, anſwer for this to your conſcience, 
even ſuppoſing you had doubts of the truth of a ſyſtem, which 
gives to virtue its ſweeteſt hopes, to impenitent vice its greateſt 
fears, and to true penitence its beſt conſolations; which reſtrains 
even the leaſt approaches to guilt, and yet makes thoſe allow- 
ances for the infirmities of our nature, which the Stoick pride 
denied to it, but which its real imperfection and the goodneſs of 
its infinitely benevolent Creator fo evidently require? 
52) e BY SI | 
The mind is free; and it loves to exert its freedom. Any 


reſtraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, and a tyranny, 


againſt which it has a right to rebel. 
5 Ae 2 3. e e e 
The mind, though free, has a governor within itſelf, which 
may and ought to limit the exerciſe of its freedom. That go- 
vernor is Reaſon, © 100,07 L271 F 216 74 
B AV L LE. a 1 
but Reaſon, like other governors, has a policy more 


Ves: 


dependent upon uncertain caprice than upon any fixed laws. 


And if that reaſon which rules my mind, or yours, has hap- 

pened to ſet up a favourite notion, it not only ſubmits implicitly 

to it, but * that the fame reſpect ſhould be paid to it by | 
E £6 000 | a 
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all the reſt of mankind. Now I hold that any man may law- 
full 1 * this deſire in another; and that, if he is wiſe, he 
will do his utmoſt endeavours to check it in himſelf. 
LOCK R. | 
Is there not alſo a weakneſs, of a contrary nature to this you 
are now ridiculing? do we not often take a pleaſure to ſhew our 
own power, and gratify our own pride, by degrading notions 

ſet up by other men, and generally reſpected ? | 


n AVL Be 
I believe we do; and by this means it often happens, that if 
one man builds and conſecrates @ temple to folly, another pulls it 
down, 
| LOCK Ex. 
Do you think it beneficial to human ſociety, to have all 
temples pulled down? 3 


BAYLE, 

I cannot ſay that I do. 

LOCK FE, 
Yet I find not in your writings any mark of diſtinction, to 

ſhew us which you mean to fave. | 

BAYLE, 

F A true philoſopher, like an impartial hiſtorian, muſt be of no 

ect, 

| LOCK RB. 


Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a ſectary, and 
a total indifference to all religion ? pep en 


| Ay BAT L E. 
With regard to morality, I was not indifferent. 


LOCK . 


How could you then be indifferent with regard to the ſanctions 
religion gives to morality ? how could you publiſh what tends 


ſo qirectly and apparently to weaken in . mankind the belief of 


thoſe ſanctions? was not this facrificing the great intereſts of 
virtue to the little motives of vanity ? 14 85 i 


BAYLE 
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| ' 2117 18 eren 104 FEY bo 
A man may act indiſcreetly, but he cannot do wrong, by 
declaring that, which, on a full diſcuſſion of the queſtion, he 
ſincerely thinks to be true. 
. LOCKE, 

An enthuſiaſt, who advances doctrines prejudicial to ſociety, 
or oppoſes any that are uſeful to it, has the ſtrength of opinion 
and the heat of a diſturbed imagination to plead, in alleviation 
of his fault. But your cool head, and ſound judgement, can 
have no ſuch excuſe. I know very well there are paſſages in all 
your works, and thoſe not a few, where you talk like a rigid 
moraliſt, I have alſo heard that your character was irreproachably 


good. But when, in the moſt laboured parts of your writings, | 


you ſap the ſureſt foundations of all moral duties, what avails it 
that in others, or in the conduct of your life, you have appeared 


to reſpect them? How many, who have ſtronger paſſions than 


you had, and are deſirous to get rid of the curb that reſtrains 
them, will lay hold of your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themſelves looſe 
from all obligations of virtue! What a misfortune is it to have 
made ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents! It would have been better for 
you, and for mankind, if you had been one of the dulleſt of 
Dutch theologians, or the molt credulous monk in a Portugueſe 
convent, The riches of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, may 
be employed fo perverſely, as to become a nuiſance and peſt, 
inſtead of an ornament and ſupport, to ſociety, 
BAYLE. 

You are very ſevere upon me.—But do you count it no merit, 
no ſervice to mankind, to deliver them from the frauds and fet- 
ters of prieſtcraft, from the deliriums of fanaticiſm, and from 
the terrors and follies of ſuperſtition ? Conſider how much miſ- 
chief theſe have done to the world! Even in the laſt age, what 


maſſacres, what civil wars, what convulſions of government, 


what confuſion in ſociety, did they produce! Nay, in that we 
both lived in, though much more enlightened than the former, 
did I not fee them occaſion a violent perſecution in my own 

4 — O00 2 country f 
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country? and can you blame me for ſtriking at the root of theſe 
evils? © | 0112940119 ei 

E of | e . „ hw Eun 
The root of theſe evils, you well know, was falſe religion; 
but you ſtruck at the true. Heaven and hell are not more dif- 


ferent, than the ſyſtem of faith I defended, and that which pro- 


duced the horrors of which you ſpeak. Why would you & 
fallaciouſly confound them together in ſome of your ' writings, 
that it requires much more judgement, and a more diligent at- 
tention, than ordinary readers have, to ſeparate them again, and 
to make the proper diſtinctions? This indeed is the great art of 
the moſt celebrated free-thinkers. They recommend themſelves 
to warm and ingenuous minds, by lively ſtrokes of wit, and 

arguments really ſtrong, againſt ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, and 
prieſtcraft, But, at the ſame time, they infidiquſly throw the 
colours of theſe upon the fair face of true religion, and dreſs her 
out in their garb, with a malignant intention to render her odious 
or deſpicable to thoſe | who have not penetration enough to dif- 
cern the impious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived 
themſelves, as well as others. Vet it is certain, no book, that 
ever was written by the moſt acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo re- 


pugnant to prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all abſurd ſuper- 


Rtitions, to all that can tend to diſturb or injure ſociety, as bat 
Goſpel they ſo much affect to deſpiſe.. 55 U 6 


DAY 4-25: 5: 
Mankind is ſo made, that, when they have been over-heated, 


they cannot be brought to a proper temper again till they have 


been ever-cooſed. My ſcepticiſm might be neceſſary, to abate 
the fever and phrenzy of falſe religion. c 10 05 
n dan 14 I OK x. | in ee ta 

A wiſe preſcription indeed, to bring on a paralytical ſtate of 
the mind (for ſuch a ſcepticiſm as yours is a pa//y, which de- 

prives the mind of all vigour, and deadens its natural and vital 


# 


powers) in order to take off a fever, which temperance, and the 


mill of 1he evangelical doctrines, would probably cure! 
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BAY L E. : 
I acknowledge that thoſe medicines have a great power; But 
ſew doors apply them untainted with the mixture of ſome 
harſher drugs, or ſome unſafe and ridiculous ngſtrums of their 
own. fl 
| | $1791 FLOCK E. 4 
What you now fay is too true :—Gop: has given us a moſt 
excellent phyſick for the ſoul, in all its diſeaſes; but bad and 
intereſted phy ſicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, adminiſter 
it ſo ill to the reſt of mankind, that much of the benefit of it is- 
unhappily loſt. bitt | 


* 
3 1 p 
* . 
CY 
VS (<A /A AA 
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ARCHIBALD earl of DoveLas, duke of Touraine. 
Jonx duke of AxGyLE and GREENWICE, field marſhal of his 
Britannick majeſty's forces. 


| ARGYLE. Fol 
ES, noble Douglas, it grieves me that you and your ſon, e e- 
together with the brave earl of Buchan, ſhould have em- ticwrum, | 

os | x. p. 338. 
ployed ſo much valour, and have thrown away your lives, in A. P. 1424 
fighting the battles. of that ſtate, which, from its ſituation and 
intereſts, is the perpetual and moſt dangerous enemy to Great- 
Britain. A Britiſh nobleman ſerving France appears to me as 
unfortunate, and as much out of his proper ſphere, as a Grecian 
commander, engaged in the ſervice of Perſia, would have ap- 
peared to Ariſtides or Ageſfilaus 

| D-O:U GLAS. 

In ſerving France, I ſerved: Scotland. The French were the 
natural allies to the Scotch; and, by ſupporting their crown, I 
enabled my countrymen to maintain their independence againſt 
the Engliſh, e 
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The French indeed, from the unhappy ſtate of our tour 
were ancient allies to the Scotch z but that they ever were ir 
natural allies, I deny. Their alliance was proper and neceſlary 
for us, becauſe we were then in an natural fate, diſunited 
from England. While that diſunion continued, our monarchy 
was compelled to lean upon France for aſliſtance and ſupport. 
The French power and policy kept us, I acknowledpe, inde- 
pendent on the Engliſh, but dependent on them; and this de- 
pendence expoſed us to many grievous calamities, by drawing 
on our country the formidable arms of the Engliſh, whenever it 
happened that the French and they had a quarrel. The ſuccours 
they afforded us were diſtant, and uncertain, Our enemy was 
at hand, ſuperior to us in ſtrength, though not in valour. Our 
borders were ravaged; our kings were ſlain, or led captive; we 
loſt all the advantage of being the inhabitants of a great iſland; 
we had no commerce, no peace, no ſecurity, no degree of mati- 
time power. Scotland was a back-door, through which the 
French, with our help, made their inroads into Kugland: if 
they conquered, we obtained little benefit from it; but, if they 
were defeated, we were always the devoted victims, on whom 
the conquerors ſeverely wreaked their reſentment. | 

DOUGLAS. ene 

The Engliſh ſuffered as much in thoſe wars as we. How 
terribly were their borders laid waſte and depopulated by our 
ſharp incurſions! how often have the ſwords of my anceſtors 


| 


been ſtained with the beſt blood of that nation] were not our 


victories at Bannocbourn and at Otterbourn as glorious as any 


that, with all the advantage of numbers, they have ever obtained 


over us? 


ARGYLE, 
They were: but yet they did us no laſting 


good, They left 


us ſtill dependent on the protection of France: they left us 4 
poor, a feeble, a diſtreſſed, though a moſt valiant nation. They 
irritated England, but could not ſubdue it, nor hinder our feel 


ing 
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ing ſuch effects of its enmity, as gave us no reaſon to rejoice in 


our triumphs. How much more happily, . in the auſpicious 


reign of that queen who formed the Union, was my ſword em- 
ployed in humbling the foes of Great Britain ! with how ſuperior. 


a dignity did I appear in the combined Britiſh ſenate, maintain- 
ing the intereſts of the whole united people of England and Scot- 


land, againft all foreign powers, who attempted to diſturb our 


general happineſs, or to:invade our common rights! 
| DOUGLAS. 


Your: eloquence and your valour had unqueſtionably a much 
nobler and more ſpacious field, to exerciſe themſelves in, than 
any of thoſe. who defended. the intereſts of only a part of the 


iſland, 


ARGYLE, 


Whenever I read any account of the wars between the Scotch 
and the Engliſh, I think I am reading a melancholy hiſtory of 
civil diſſentions. Whichever fide is defeated, their loſs appears 
to me a loſs to the whole, and an advantage to ſome foreign 
enemy of Great Britain. But the ſtrength of that iſland is made 
compleat by the Union; and what a great Engliſh poet has juſtly. 


aid in one inſtance, is now true in all: 
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ſpear's Hen, 


The Hotſpur and the Douglas both together See Shnke- 


* Are confident againſt the world in arms.“ 


Who can reſiſt the Engliſh and Scotch valour combined? When 


ſeparated, and oppoſed, they balanced each other: united, they 


will hold the balance of Europe. If all the Scotch blood that 


has been ſhed for the French, in unnatural wars againſt England, 
had been poured out, to oppoſe the ambition of France, in con- 
junction with the Engliſh; if all the Engliſh blood that has 
been ſpilt as unfortunately in uſeleſs, wars againſt Scotland, had 
been preſerved z France would long ago have been rendered in- 
capable of diſturbing our peace, and Great-Britain would have 
been the moſt powerful of nations. ee 

| OY | DOUGLAS? 


V. Part 1. 
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pendence and freedom, make their union with England more 
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| DOUGLAS.” 30 2959s aal ng. 
There is truth in all you have ſaid. But yet, when I refleg 


on the inſidious ambition of king Edward the Firſt, on the un- 


generous arts he ſo treacherouſly employed, to gain, or rather to 
ſteal, the ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the deteſtable eryelty 
he ſhewed to Wallace, our brave champion and martyr; my 
ſoul is up in arms againſt the inſolence of the Engliſh; and | 
adore the memory of thoſe patriots, who died in aſſerting the in- 
dependence of our crown, and the liberty of our nation. 
AA B- - 

Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould have joined with thoſe 
patriots, and been the foremoſt to maintain ſo noble a cauſe, 
The Scotch were not made to be ſubject to the Engliſh. Their 
ſouls are too great for ſuch a timid ſubmiſſion. But they may 
unite and incorporate with a nation they would not obey. Their 
ſcorn of a foreign yoke, their ſtrong and generous love of inde- 


natural and more proper. Had the ſpirit of the Scotch been 
ſervile or baſe, it could never have coaleſced with that of the 
Engliſh, 1 9 F ie In 
= DOUGLAS. . is; 
It is true that the minds of both nations are congenial, and 
filled with the fame noble virtues, the ſame impatience of fervi- 


:tude, the ame: magma courage, and prudence, the ſame 


genius for policy, for navigation and commerce, for ſciences and 
arts. Yet, notwithſtanding this happy conformity, when I con- 
ſider how long they were enemies to each other; what an here- 
ditary hatred and jealouſy had ſubſiſted, for many ages, between 
them; what private paſſions, what prejudices, what contrary 
intereſts, muſt have neceſſarily obſtructed every ſtep of the treaty; 
and how hard it was to overcome the ſtrong oppoſition of 
national pride; I ſtand aftoniſhed that it was poſſible to unte 
the two kingdoms upon any conditions; and much more that 
it aw be done with ſuch equal regard and amicable fairnes 
to both! | $: | 


* 
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u was indeed” a moſt arduous and difficult undertaking! 


management of it, but to the gracious aſſiſtance of Providence, 
for the preſervation of the Reformed religion amongſt us, which, 
in that conjuncture, if the Union had not been made, would 
have been ruined in Scotland, and much endangered in England. 
The ſame good Providence has watched over and protected it 


emiſſaries laboured to deſtroy it as ſoon as formed; becauſe 
ſhe juſtly foreſaw that the continuance of it would be deſtructive 
to all her vaſt deſigns againſt the liberty of Europe. I myſelf had 


deſigned to ſubvert it; and, ſince my death, it has been, I 
hope, eſtabliſhed for ever, not only by the defeat of another re- 
bellion, which came upon us in the midſt of a dangerous war 
with France, but by meaſures prudently taken in order to pre- 
vent ſuch diſturbances for the future. The miniſters of the 
crown have propoſed, and the Britiſh legiſlature has enacted, a 
wiſe ſyſtem of laws; the object of which is, to reform and to civi- 


the arbitrary power and oppreſſion of their chieftains; to carry 
the royal juſtice and royal protection into the wildeſt parts of 
their mountains; to hinder their natural valour from being 
abuſed and perverted to the detriment of their country; and to 
introduce among them arts, agriculture, conimerce, tranquillity, 
with all the improvements of ſocial and poliſhed lifſfueQ. 
. 32 Bo TIC ne oh CR 
By what you now tell me, you give me the. higheſt idea of 
the great prince your maſter; who, after having been provoked 
by ſuch a wicked rebellion, inſtead of enflaving the people of 
the Highlands, 'or laying the hand of power more heavy upon 
; odor — 4 3. them 


The ſucceſs of it muſt, I think, be thankfully aſcribed, not 
only to the great firmneſs and prudence of thoſe who had the 


fince, in a moſt ſignal manner, againſt the attempts of an in- ais 


fatuated party in Scotland, and the arts of France, who by herLodbar's 


the honour to have a principal ſhare in ſubduing one rebellion; 


lize the Highlands of Scotland; to deliver the people there from 
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them (which is the uſual conſequence. of unſucceſsful reyolty), 


has conferred on them the ineſtimable bleſſings of liberty,.juſtice, 
and good order. To act thus, is indeed 20 perfet# the. Unimx 
and make all the inhabitants of Great- Britain acknowledge, 
with gratitude and with joy, that they are ſuhjects of the ſame 
well-regulated kindgom, and governed with the ſame impajtial 
affection, by the ſovereign and father of the whole common. 
ARSGYL BB Dt eral aff 
The laws I have mentioned, and the humane, benevolent 
policy of his majeſty's government, have already produced very 
falutary effects in that part of the kingdom; and, if ſteadily 
purſued, will produce many more. But no words can recount 
to you the infinite benefits, which have attended the Union, in 
the northern counties of England and the ſouthern of Scotland; 


1 


n 9 „l. | 
The fruits of it muſt be, doubtleſs, moſt ſenſible, there, where 
the perpetual enmity between the two nations had occaſioned 
the greateſt diſorder and deſolation. „ 
| ARGYLE 4 ** _ 
Oh, Douglas could you revive and return into Scotland, what 
a delightful alteration would you ſee in that country! All thofe 
great tracts of land, which in your time lay untilled, on account 
of the inroads of the bordering Engliſh, or the feuds and diſcords 
that raged with perpetual violence within our own; diſtracted 
kingdom, you would now behold cultivated, and ſmiling with 
plenty. Inftead of the caſtles, which every baron was com- 
pelled to erect for the defence of his family, and where he lived 
in the barbariſm of Gothick pride, among miſerable vaſſals op- 
preſſed by the abuſe of his feudal powers, your eyes would be 
charmed with 2 country-houſes, adorned with fine plan- 


tations and beautiful gardens; while happy villages or gay towns 


are riſing about them, and enlivening the proſpect with every 
image of rural wealth! On our coaſts, trading cities, full of new 
| manufactures, 
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manufaQures, and continually encreaſing the extent of their 
commerce] In our pon. pol. bours, innumerable ; merchant 
ſhips richly IPOs and protected from all enemies by the 
matchleſs fleet of Great Britain! But of all improvements the 
greateſt is in the minds of the Scotch. Theſe have profited 
eyen more than their lands, by the culture, which the ſettled 
peace and tranquillity produced by the Union have happily 
iven to them: and they have diſcovered ſuch talents in all 
ES of literature, as might render the. Engliſh jealous of 
being excelled by their genius, if there could remain a compe- 
tition, when there remains no diſtinction, between the two 
nations. ien , er d 3 


7 DOUGLAS. 4 8 ce MN 
There may be emulation without jealoyſy ; and the efforts, 
which that emulation will excite, may ay, our iſland ſuperior 
in the fame of wit and good learning to Italy or to Greece; a 
ſuperiority, which I have learnt in the Elyſian fields to prefer 
even to that which is acquired by arms. But one doubt ill 
remains with me concerning the Union. I have been informed 
that no more than ſixteen of our peers, except thoſe who have 
Engliſh peerages (which ſome of the nobleſt have not), now fit 
in the houſe of lords, as repfeſentatives of the reſt. Does not 
this in a great meaſure diminiſh thoſe peers who are not elected! 
and have you not found the election 41 the ſixteen too dependent 
on the favour of a court? | 


C 
It was impoſſible that the Engliſh could ever conſent, in the 
treaty of Union, to admit a greater number to have places and 
votes in the upper houſe of parliament: but all the Scotch peer- 
age is virtually there, by repreſentation. And thoſe who are Unia 
not elected have every dignity and right of the peerage, except n. 
the privilege of fitting in the houſe of lords, and ſome others de- Mt 


pending thereon, TA 25 705 
Ppp 2 5 DOUGLAS 
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They have fo :——but when parliaments enjoy ſuch 3 
ſhare in the government of a country as ours do at this time, 


to be per/onally there is a privilege and a dignity of the higheſt 


importance. ö 
ARG Y L E. | Fun 


I wiſh it had been poſſible to impart it to all. But your res- 
ſon will tell you it was not.—And conſider, my lord, that till 
the Revolution in fixteen hundred and eighty-eight, the power 

veſted by our government in the lords of the Articles had made 

our parliaments much more ſubje& to the influence of the 

See Robert- crown than our elections are now. As, by the manner in which 
of Scotland, they were conſtituted, thoſe lords were no leſs devoted to the 
6 King than his on privy council; and as no propofition could 
then be preſented in parliament, if rejected by them; they gave 

him a negative before debate. This indeed was aboliſhed upon 

the acceſſion of king William the Third, with many other op- 
preſſive and deſpotical powers, which had rendered our nobles 

abject ſlaves to the crown, while they were allowed to be tyrants 

over the people. But if king James, or his ſon, had been re- 
ftored, the government he had exerciſed would have been te- 
eſtabliſhed: and nothing but the Union of the two kingdoms 
cdi d COUT have effectually prevented that reſtoration. We likewiſe 
Union of the owe to the Union the ſubfequent abolition of the Scotch privy 


two king- 


dome more council, which had been the moſt grievous engine of tyranny; 


entire and 


complete, an- and that ſalutary law, which declared that no crimes ſhould be 
AS high treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch as 
were ſo in England; and gave us the Engliſh methods of trial 

in caſes of that nature: whereas, before, there were ſo many 

ſpecies of treaſons, the conſtruction of them was ſo uncertam, 

and the trials were ſo arbitrary, that no man could be fafe from 
eo de ſuffering as a traitor, By the fame act of parliament we alſo 
—_— he received a communication of that noble privilege of the Englifh, 


dome, anno exemption from torture; a privilege, which, though eſſential 
ſeptimo Annæ LO IS IE Sy ” "OF" 1 | f . 


reginz. "To | is both 
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both to humanity and to juſtice, no other nation in Europe, 
pur even the freeſt republicks, can boaſt of poſſeſſing, Shall we f 
then take offence at ſome inevitable circumſtances, which my 
be objected to, on our part, in the treaty of Union, when it has See Robert-- 
delivered us from wg and all the worſt evils that a ſtate can f Scedand- 
ſuffer? It might be eaſily ſhewn, that, in his political and civil Hanz. 
condition, every baron in Scotland is much happier now, and diet 
much more independent, than the higheſt was under that con- 7. d 
ſtitution of government which continued in Scotland even after 
the expulſion of king James the Second. The greateſt enemies 
to the Union are the friends of that king, in whoſe reign, and 
in his brother's, the kingdom of Scotland was ſubjected to a de- 
ſpotiſm as arbitrary as that of France, and more tyrannically- | 


adminiſtered. | | 
7 100 T0124 82:75 5 
All I have heard of thoſe reigns makes me bluſh with indig- 
nation at the ſervility of our nobles, who could endure them ſo 
long. What then was become of that undaunted Scotch ſpirit, 
which had dared to reſiſt the Plantagenets in the height of their 
power and pride? could the deſcendants of thoſe, who had diſ- 
dained to be ſubjects of Edward the Firſt, . ſubmit to be ſlaves 
of Charles the Second, or James? 2 | 
3434 1 2 woy Lip {11 i 
They ſeemed in general to have loſt every characteriſtick of 
their natural temper, except a deſire to abuſe the royal au- 
thority for the gratification of their private reſentments in family 
quarrels. Dein J e e 
0 mie 16 by: ewuay ans':t{" (fn; 75 | 
Your grandfather, my lord, has the glory of not deſerving 
this cenſure. | #54 > | 
en 67 le ARG Y'LiE, . 
I am proud that his ſpirit, and the principles he profeſſed, 
drew upon him the injuſtice and fury of thoſe times. But 
there needs no other proof than the nature and the manner of Pallene 


”= bt I ; E 2 „ ry 
his condemnation, to ſhew what a wretched ſtate our nobility 2 
| A 


| 478 
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then were in; and what an ineftimable advantage it is to then, 
it of that they are now to be tried as peers of Great Britaim and 


r have the benefit of thoſe laws which imparted tu us the equity 
and the freedom of the Engliſh conſtitut io. 
Upon the whole, as much as wealth is preferable to poverty, 
liberty to oppreſſion, and national ſtrength to national weakaeh, 
ſo much has Scotland incontoſtably gained by the Union. Rag - 
land too has ſecured by it every publick hleſſimg which was be- 
fore enjoyed by her, and has greatly au her ſtrength. 
The martial ſpirit of the Scotch, their hardy bodies, their acute 
and vigorous minds, their induſtry, their activity, ate now 
employed to the benefit of the whole iſland. He is no a bad 
Scotchman who is nat a good Engliſhman, aud he is a bad 
Engliſhman who is not a good Scotchman. Mutual intercourſe 


mutual intereſts, mutual benefits, muſt naturally be productive 
of mutual affection. And when that is eſtabliſhed, When our 
hearts are ſincerely united, many great things, which ſome te- 
mains of jealouſy; and diſtruſt, ar narrow local partialities, may 
hitherto have ohſtructed, will be done for the good of the whole 
united kingdom. How much may the revenues of Great 
Britain be encreaſed by the further encreaſe of population, of in- 
duſtry, and of commerce, in Scotland what a mighty addition 
to the ſtock of national wealth will ariſe from the improvement 
of our moſt northern counties, which are infinitely capable of 
being improved! The briars and thorns are in a great meaſure 
grubbed up: the flowers and fruits may be ſoon planted. And 
what more pleaſing, or what more more glorious employment, 
can any government have, than to attend to the cultivating of 
ſuch a plantation ? x TEM 


DOUGLAS. ww 2 

The proſpect you open to me of happineſs to my country 
appears ſo fair, that it makes me amends for the pain with 
which I reflect on the times wherein I lived, and indeed on o 
whole hiſtory for ſeveral ages. 


ARGYLE 
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wo AWoYLE | 
That hiſtory does, in truth, - preſent to the mind a long ſeties 
of the moſt direful objects, aſſaſſinations, rebellions, anarchy, . 
tyranny 3 and religion itſelf,” either ervel, or gloomy and un- 
ſocial, An hiſtorian, who would paint it in its true colours, Wo 
muſt take the pencil of Guercino or Salvator Rofa. But the - . 1 
moſt agreeable, imagination can hardly figure tp itſelf a more | | 4 
pleaſing ſcene of private and publick felicity, than will naturally 
reſult from the Union, if all the prejudices againſt it, and all 
diſtinctions that may tend; om either fide, to keep up an idea of 
ſeparate interefts, or to revive' a ſharp remembrance of national 


animoſities, cam be removed. Pil 

If they can be removed! I think it impoſſible they can be 
retained. To reſiſt the Union, is indeed to rebel againſt nature. 
he has joined the two countries; has fenced them both 
with the ſea, 


againſt; the invaſion. of all other nations; but has. 
laid them entirely open the one to the other. Accurſed be he 
who endeavours to divide them. hut God. has joined,. let no 
nan put fudder. | 
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O you pretend to fit as high on Olympus as Hercules? 
did you kill the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian boar, the 
Lernean ſerpent, and Stymphalian birds? did you deftroy tyrants 
and robbers? You value yourſelf greatly on ſubduing one ſerpent: 
1 did as much as that while I lay in my cradle. 


* -4 A 
ETA 
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It is not on account of the ſerpent I boaſt myſelf a 
benefactor to Greece than you. Actions ſhould be valued by 
their utility rather than their eclat. I taught Greece the art of 
writing, to which laws owe their precifion and permanency. 
You ſubdued monſters; I civilized men. It is from untamed 
paſſions, not from wild beaſts, that the greateſt evils ariſe to 
human ſociety. By wiſdom, by art, by the united ſtrength of 
civil community, men have been enabled to ſubdue the whole 
race of lions, bears, and ſerpents; and, what is more, to bind in 
laws and wholeſome regulations the ferocious violence and dan- 
gerous treachery of the human diſpoſition, Had lions been de- 
ſtroyed only in ſingle combat, men had had but a bad time of 
it : and what but laws could awe the men who killed the lions! 
The genuine glory, the proper diſtinction, of the rational 
ſpecies, ariſes from the perfection of the mental powers. Cou- 
rage is apt to be fierce, and ſtrength is often exerted in ads 
of oppreſſion. But wiſdom is the aſſociate of juſtice ; it aſſiſt 
her to form equal laws, to purſue right meaſures, to correct 
power, protect weakneſs, and to unite individuals in a common 

245 | int 
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intereſt and general welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants; but it 


15 wiſdom and laws that prevent tyranny and oppreſſion. : The 
operations of policy far ſurpaſs the labours of Hercules, pre- 


venting many evils which valour and might cannot even re- 


| dreſs. You heroes conſider nothing but glory, and hardly re- 


gard whether the conqueſts Which raiſe your fame are really 
beneficial to your country. Unhappy are the people who are 
governed by valour, not by prudence, and not mitigated by the 


gentle arts! 


I do not expect to find an admirer of my ſtrenuous liſe in 


the man who taught his countrymen to ſit {till and read, and 
to loſe the hours of youth and action in idle ſpeculation and the 
ſport of words. l 
711 CADMUS,. h 

An ambition to have a place in the regiſters of fame is the 
Euryſtheus which impoſes heroick labours on mankind. The 
Muſes incite to action, as well as entertain the hours of repoſe; 
and I think you ſhould honour them, for preſenting to heroes 
ſuch a noble recreation, as may prevent their taking up the 


diſiaff, when they lay down the club, | 


ct HARBEOULES.: 
Wits as well as heroes can take up he diſaſt. What think 
you of their thin-ſpun ſyſtems of philoſophy, or laſcivious 
poems, or Mileſian fables? Nay, what is ſtill worſe, are there 
not panegyricks on tyrants, and books that blaſpheme the gods, 
and perplex the natural ſenſe of right and wrong ? I believe, if 
Euryſtheus was to ſet me to work again, he would find me a 


worſe taſk. than any he impoſed; he would make me read 


through a great library: and I would ſerve it as I did the 
Hydra; I would burn as I went on, that one chimera might 
not riſe from another, to plague mankind. I fhould have 
valued: myſelf more on clearing the library, than on cleanſing 
| Q C ADM U $» 
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eaſe, deſpiſe the records of actions which bear no honourable 
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It is in thoſe libraries only that the memory of your labour 

exiſts, The heroes of Marathon, the patriots of Thermopy 
owe their immortality to me. All the wiſe inſtitutions of 
lawgivers, and all the doctrines of ſages, had periſhed in the ear, 
like a dream related, if letters had not preſerved them. Oh, 
Hercules! it is not for the man who preferred virtue to plea- 


* 


ſure to be an enemy to the Muſes. Let Sardanapalus, and 
the filken ſons of luxury, who have waſted life in inglorious 


teſtimony to their lives. But true merit, heroick yi 


rtue, each 


genuine offspring of immortal Jove,.. ſhould honour the ſacred 


ſource of laſting fame. 
| HERCULES ' | -* | 
Indeed, if writers employed themſelves only in recording 
the acts of great men, much might be ſaid in their favour. But 
why do they trouble people with their meditations ? 'can it fig- 


nify to the world what an idle man has been thinking? 


CADMUS | 
Yes it may. The moſt important and extenſive advantapes 
mankind enjoy are greatly owing to men who have never quitted 
their cloſets. To them mankind is obliged for the facility and 
ſecurity of navigation, The invention of the compals has 


opened to them new worlds. The knowledge of the mechanical 


powers has enabled them to conſtruct ſuch wonderful machines, 
as perform what the united labour of millions by the ſevereſt 


drudgery could not accompliſh. Agriculture too, the moſt 
uſeful of arts, has received its ſhare of improvement from the 


ſame ſource, Poetry likewiſe is of excellent uſe, to enable the 


memory to retain with more eaſe, and to imprint with more 
energy upon the heart, precepts of virtue and virtuous actions. 


Since we left the world, from the little root of a few letters, 


ſcience has ſpread its branches over all nature, and raiſed its 
head to the heavens. Some philoſophers have entered ſo far 


into 


„ain e 

into the counſels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain much of the 

cat operations of nature. The dimenfions and diſtances of 
the planets, the cauſes of their revolutions, the path of co- 
mets, and the ebbing and flowing of tides, are underſtood and 
explained. Can any thing raiſe the glory of the human ſpecies 
more, than to ſee a little creature, inhabiting a ſmall ſpot 
amidſt innumerable worlds, taking a ſurvey of the univerſe, 
comprehending its arrangement, and centering into the ſcheme 
of that wonderful connexion and correſpondence of things ſo 
remote, and which it ſeems the utmoſt exertion of Omni- 
potence to have eſtabliſhed ? What a volume of wiſdom, what 
a noble theology, do theſe diſcoveries open to us| While ſome 
ſuperior geniuſes have ſoared to theſe ſublime ſubjects, other 
ſagacious and diligent minds have been enquiring into the moft 
minute works of the infinite Artificer: the ſame care, the 
ſame providence, is exerted through the whole; and we ſhould 
learn from it, that to true wiſdom, utility and fitneſs appear 
perfection, and whatever is beneficial is noble, eas 

Pp HERCULES. 
I approve of ſcience, as far as it is aſſiſtant to action. I like 


the Pra of navigation, and the diſcovery of the greater 


the globe, becauſe it opens a wider field for the maſter 


t o 
pris of the wed to buſtle in. . 0 


AD MUS. 


There ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules. But if learned men 


ate to be eſteemed for the aſſiſtance they give to active minds 
in their ſchemes, they are not leſs to be valued for their 
endeavours to give them a right direction, and moderate their 
too great ardour. The ſtudy of hiſtory will teach the warrior 
and the legiſlator by what means armies have been victorious, 
and ſtates have become powerful; and in the private citizen, 
they will inculcate the love of liberty and order. The writings 
of {ages point out a private path of virtue, and ſhew that the 
beft empire is ſelf-government, and ſubduing our paſſions the 
nobleſt of conqueſts. 


Qqq 2 HERCULES. 
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The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a fort of inſpiration, and: 
wants neither the experience of hiſtory, nor the doctrines of: 
philoſophers, to direct it. But do not arts and ſciences render 
men effeminate, luxurious, and inactive? and can you deny. 
that wit and learning are often made ſubſervient to very bad 


purpoſes? 


C ADM US. 8 

I will own that there are ſome natures ſo happily formed: 
they hardly want the aſſiſtance of a maſter, and the rules of 
art, to give them force or grace in every thing they do. But 
theſe heaven-inſpired geniuſes are few.. As learning flouriſhes 
only where eaſe, plenty, and mild government ſubſiſt; in {6 
rich a foil, and under ſo ſoft a climate, the weeds of luxury 
will ſpring up among the flowers of art: but the ſpontaneous 
weeds would grow more rank; if they were allowed the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of the field. Letters keep a frugal tem- 


perate nation from growing ferocious, a rich one from be- 


coming entirely ſenſual and debauched. Every gift of the 
gods is ſometimes abuſed; but wit and fine talents, by a na- 
tural law, gravitate towards virtue; accidents may drive them 
out of their proper direction; but ſuch accidents are a fort 
of prodigies, and, like other prodigies, it is an alarming omen, 
and of dire portent to the times. For if virtue cannot keep 
to her allegiance thoſe men, who in their hearts confeſs her 
divine right, and know the value of her laws; on whofe fidelity 


and obedience can ſhe depend ? May ſuch geniuſes never de- 


ſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or propagate irreligion; 
but exert all their powers in the ſervice of virtue, and celebrate 
the noble choice of thofe who, like you, preferred her to 
pleaſure! TOE. | 


DI A- 


* 
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DIALOGUE XXVIL 
MZ Au- And a modern fine Lady. 


MR S. Mo Dis H. f 


"NDEED, Mr. Mercury, I cannot have the pleaſure of 
waiting upon you now. I am engaged, abſolutely engaged. 


NE NC UR Ye : | 

I know you have an amiable affectionate huſband and ſeveral 
fine children; but you need not be told, that neither conjugal 
attachments, maternal affections, nor even the care of a king- 
dom's welfare or a-:nation's glory, can excuſe a perſon who 
has received a ſummons to the realms of death. If the grim 
meſſenger was not as peremptory as unwelcome, Charon would 
not get a paſſenger (except now and then an hypochondriacal 
Engliſhman) once in a century. You muſt be content to leave 


your huſband. and family, and paſs the Styx. 


| M. RS. MO DIS H. 1 23 

I did not mean to inſiſt on any engagement with my huſ- 
band and children; I never thought myſelf engaged to them. 
I had no engagements but fuch as were common to women 
of my rank. Look on my. chimney-piece, and you will ſee 
was engaged to the play on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to card-aſſemblies the reſt of the week, 
ſor two months to come; and it would be the rudeſt thing in 
the world not to keep my appointments. If you will ſtay for 
me till the ſummer-ſeaſon, I will wait on you with all my 
heart. Perhaps the Elyſian fields may be leſs deteſtable than 
the country in our world. Pray have you a fine Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh? 'I think I ſhould not diſlike drinking the Lethe 
waters when you have a ſull ſeaſon. 3 
MERCURY. 
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MBRCURY, 

Surely you could not like to drink the waters of obliyi 
who have made pleaſure the buſineſs; end, and aim of your life! 
It is good to drown cares: but who would waſh away the te- 
membranee of a life of gaiety and pleaſure? £4 

MRS, MODISH, | 7 

Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of my life; but as to plea. 
ſure, I have enjoyed none fince the novelty of my -amuſeinents 
was gone off. Can one be pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing 
over and over again? Late hours and fatigue gave me the 
vapours, ſpoiled the natural chearfulneſs. of my temper, and 
even in youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 

MERCURY, 


If this way of life did not give you pleaſure, why did you 


continue in it? I ſuppoſe you did not think it was very me- 
ritorious. 1155 


MRS, MO DIS k. 
I was too much engaged to think at all: fo far indeed my 
manner of life was agreeable enough. My friends always told 
me diverſions were neceſſary, and my doctor affured me diſ- 


ſipation was good for my ſpirits; my huſband inſiſted that it 


was not: and you know that one loves to oblige one's friends, 


comply with one's doctor, and contradict one's huſband; and 

beſides, I was ambitious to be thought du bor: ton 
NMR NU r | 

Bon ton | what is that, Madam? Pray define it. 

= 1 N B. W nt. 

Oh Sir, excuſe me; it is one of the privileges of the bon 

ton, never to define, or be defined. It is the child and the 

parent of Jargon. It is—I can never tell you what it is: but 

I will try to tell you what it is not. In converſation, it is not 

wit; in manners, it is not politeneſs; in behaviour, it is not 


addreſs; but it is a little like them all. It can only belong to 


* Du bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern French language for the faſhionable air of converſation 
.and manners. : | | 
people 
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* of a certain rank, who live in a certain manner, with 


certain perſons, who have not certain virtues, and who have 
certain vices, and who inhabit a certain part of the town. 


Like a place by courteſy, it gets an higher rank than the perſon 


can claim; but which thoſe who have a legal title to precedency 
dare not diſpute, for fear of being thought not to underſtand. 


the rules of politeneſs. Now, Sir, I have told you as much 


as I know of it, though I have admired and aimed at it all 


my life. YI. 
MERCUR'Y; 

Then, Madam, you have wafted : your” time; faded your 
beauty, and deftroyed your health, for the laudable purpoſes of 
contradicting your huſband, and being this ſomething and this 
nothing called the G ton. 

MR'S. MODISH-. 
What would you have had me do? 


M E RICUR Yo. 


I will follow your 


folly. I would not have had you negle& your huſband's hap- 
pineſs, and your childrens education. 

MRS. MO Dis H. 8 

As to the education of my daughters, I ſpared no expence: 

they had a dancing- maſter, muſick-maſter, and drawing - maſter; 


and a French governeſs, to teach them behaviour and the French 


language. | 
M ERC URN. | 


So their religion, ſentiments, and manners, were to be learnt 
from a dancing-maſter, muſick- maſter, and a chamber-maid ! 
Perhaps they might prepare them to catch the bon ton. Your: 


daughters muſt have been ſo educated as to fit them to be 


wives without conjugal affection, and mothers without mater- 


nal care, J am ſorry for the ſort of life they are commencing, 
and for that which you have juſt concluded. Minos is a a: 
0 


mode of inſtructing. I will tell you what 
I would not have had you do. I would not have had you fa-. 
crifice your time, your reaſon, and your duties, to faſhion and 
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old gentleman, without the leaſt ſmatteting of the 5% tanz a, 
1 am in a fright for you. The beſt thing I can adviſe. you is, 
to do in this world as you did in the other; keep happineſ in 
your view, but never take the road that leads to it. Remain 
on this fide Styx; wander about without end or aim; lock 
into the Elyſian fields, but never attempt to enter into them, 
leſt Minos ſhould puſh you into Tartarus: far duties neglected 
may bring on a ſentence not much leſs ſevere than erimes 
committed. | 


ee ee ' efe 
DIALOGUE XxvViIt.' 
PLuUTARCH—CHaRon—And a modern Boox$ELLEt, 


|  CHATON. ny bluam: ad; 
ERE is a fellow who is very unwilling to land in our ter- 
ritories. He ſays, he is rich, has a great deal of bufinels 


in the other world, and muſt needs return to it: he is ſo trouble- 


ſome and obſtreperous, I know not what to do with him. Take 
him under your care therefore, good Plutarch; you will eaſily 
awe him into order and decency, by the ſuperiority an author has 
-over a bookſeller. Kt 
BOOKSELLER 2 2] 
Am I got into a world ſo abſolutely the reverſe: of that 1 
left, that here authors domineer over b00k/ellers.? Dear Charon, 
let me go back, and I will pay any price for my paſſage. But, 
if I muſt ſtay, leave me not with any of thoſe who are ſtyled 
claſſical authors. As to you, Plutarch, I have a particular ani- 
moſity againſt you, for having almoſt occaſioned my ruin. 
When 1 firſt fet up ſhop, underſtanding but little of buſinels, 
I unadviſedly bought an edition of your /ives; a pack of old 
Greeks and Romans, which coſt me a great ſum of mone). 


I could never get off above twenty ſetts of them. I fold a few 


to the Univerſities, and {ome to Eaton and Weſtminſter ; 
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it is reckoned a pretty book for boys and under-graduates; but, 
unleſs a man has the lack to light on a pedant, he ſhall not ſell 
a ſett of them in. twenty years. | 


* 


NL UT ANC H. 


From the merit of the ſubjects, I had hoped another reception 
for my works. I will own indeed, that I am not-always per-- 
ſectly accurate in every circumſtance,. nor do I give ſo exact 
and circumſtantial a detail of the actions of my heroes, as may 
be expected from · a biographer who has confmed himſelf to one 


or two characters. A zeal to preſerve the memory of great 


men, and to extend the influence of ſuch noble examples, 


made me undertake more than I could accompliſh in the firſt: 
degree of perfection: but ſurely. the characters of my illuſtrious - 
men are not ſo imperfectly ſketched, that they will not ſtand: 
forth to all ages as patterns of virtue, and-incitements to glory. 

My reflections are allowed to be deep and ſagacious; and what 
can be more uſeful. to a reader than a wiſe man's judgement: 
on a great man's conduct? In my writings, you will fad no 
raſh cenſures, no- undeſerved encomiums, no mean compliance 
with popular opinions, no vain oſtentation of critical ſkill, nor 
any affected fineſſe. In my parallels, which uſed to be admired: 
as pieces of excellent judgement, . I compare with perfect im- 

partiality one great man with another, and each with the rule 
of juſtice. If indeed latter ages have produced greater men and 
better writers, my heroes and my works ought to give place 
to them. As the world has now the advantage of much better 
rules of morality than the unaſſiſted reaſon of poor Pagans 


could form, I do not wonder that thoſe vices, which appeared 


to us as mere blemiſhes in great characters, ſhould ſeem moſt 
horrid deformities in the purer eyes of the preſent age: a deli- 


cacy Ido not blame, but admire and commend. And I muſt: 


cenſure you for endeavouring, if you could publiſh better ex- 
amples, to obtrude. on your countrymen ſuch as were defective. 
I rejoice at the preference which they give to perfect and unallayed 


Rr. virtue 3. 
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virtue; and as I ſhall ever retain an high veneration for the 
illuſtrious men of every age, I ſhould be glad you would give 
me ſome account of thoſe perſons, who, in wiſdom, juſtice, 


valour, patriotiſm, have eclipſed my Solon, Numa, Camillus, 
and other boaſts of Greece or Rome, 


BOOK SELL ER. 


Why, maſter Plutarch, you are talking Greek indeed. That 


work which repaired the loſs I ſuſtained by the coſtly edition of 


your books, was, The Lives of the Highwaynen : but I ſhould 
never have grown Tich, if it had not been by publiſhing the 
lives of men that never lived. You muſt know, that though 


in all times it was poſſible to have a great deal of learning and 


very little wiſdom, yet it is only by a modern improvement in 
the art of writing, that a man may read all his life, and have no 
learning or knowledge at all; which begins to be an advantage 
of the greateſt importance. There is as natural a war between 
your men of ſcience and fools, as between the cranes and the 
pigmies of old. Moſt of our young men having deſerted 
to the fools, the party of the learned is near being beaten 
out of the field; and I hope in a little while they will not 


dare to peep out of their forts and faſtneſſes at Oxford and 


Cambridge. There let them- ſtay and ſtudy old muſty mo- 
raliſts, -till one falls in love with the Greek, another with the 
Roman virtue.: but our men of the world ſhould read -our new 
books, which teach them to have no virtue at all. No book 
is fit for a gentleman's reading, which is not void-of facts and 


of doctrines, that he may not grow a pedant in his morals or 


converſation. I look upon hiſtory (I mean real hiſtory) to be 
one of the worſt kinds of ſtudy. Whatever has happened 
may happen again; and a well-bred man may unwarily men- 


tion a parallel inftance he had met with in hiſtory, and be be- 


trayed into the aukwardneſs of introducing into his diſcourſe 
Greek, a Roman, or even a Gothick name. But when a gen- 
dleman has ſpent his time in reading adventures that never " 
| Curred, 
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curred, exploits that never were atchieved, and events that not 
only never did, but never can, happen, it is impoſſible that in 
life or in diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. 4 ſecret hiftory, 
in which there is 220 /ecret and no hiſtory, cannot tempt indiſ- 
cretion to blab, or vanity to quote ; and by this means modern 
converſation flows gentle and eaſy, unincumbered with matter, 
and unburthened of inſtruction. As the preſent ſtudies throw 
no weight or gravity into diſcourſe and manners, the women 
are not afraid to read our books, which not only diſpoſe to gal- 
lantry and coquetry, but give rules for them. Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries, . and the account of Xenophon's expedition, are not 
more ſtudied by military commanders, than our novels are by 
the fair: to a different purpoſe indeed; for their military max- 
ims teach to conquer, ours to yield; thoſe inflame the vain and 
idle love of glory, theſe inculcate a noble contempt of reputa- 
tion, The women have greater obligations to our writers than 
the men. By the commerce of the world, men might learn 
much of what they get from books; but the poor women, who 
in their early youth are confined and reſtrained, if it were not 
for the friendly aſſiſtance of books, would remain long in an 
inſipid purity of mind, with. a diſcouraging reſerve . of be- 


haviour, 


P-L.U.'T ARCH. 

As to your men who have quitted the ſtudy of virtue for the 
fludy of vice, uſeful truth for abſurd” fancy, and real hiſtory 
for monſtrous fiction, I have neither regard nor compaſſion for: 
them: but I am concerned for the women who are betrayed in- 
to theſe dangerous ſtudies ; and I wiſh for their ſakes I had ex- 
patiated more on the character of Lucretia and ſome other 
heroines, EW 


OKS LL ER. - 

I tell you, our women do not read in order to live or to die 
like Lucretia. If you would inform us, that a billet-doux was 
found in her cabinet after her death, or give an hint as if Tar- 
Rrr2 Ju 
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quin really ſaw her in the arms of a ſlave; and that ſhe killed 
herſelf, not to ſuffer the ſhame of a diſcovery z ſuch anecdotes 
would fell very well. Or if even by tradition, but better Qill 
if by papers in the Portian family, you could ſome pro- 
bability that Portia died of dram drinling; you would oblige 
the world very much; for you muſt know, that, next to new. 
invented characters, we are fond of new lights upon ancient 
characters; I mean, ſuch lights as ſhew a reputed honeſt man 
to have been a concealed knave; an illuſtrious hero a pitiful 
coward, &c. Nay, we are ſo fond of theſe kinds of on 
tion, as to be pleaſed ſometimes to ſee a character cleared from 
a vice or crime it has been charged with, provided the perſon 
concerned be actually dead. But in this caſe, the evidence muſt 
be authentick, and amount to a demonſtration ; in the other, a 
detection is not neceſſary; a flight fuſpicion will do, if it con- 
cerns a really good and great character. 


I am the more ſurprized at what you ſay of the taſte of your 
contemporaries, as I met with a Frenchman, who aſſured me that 
leſs than a century ago he had written a much admired life of 
Cyrus under the name of Artamenes, in which he aſcribed to 
him far greater actions than thoſe recorded of him by Xenophon 
and Herodotus ; and that many of the great heroes of hiſtory 
had been treated in the ſame manner; that empires were 

gained and battles decided by the valour of a ſingle man, ima- 


gination beſtowing what nature has denied, and the ſyſtem of 
human affairs rendered impoſlible, 


BOOKSELLER. et 


1 aſſure you, theſe books were very uſeful to the authors 

and their bookſellers: and for whoſe benefit beſides ſhould a 
man write? Theſe romances were very faſhionable, and had 
| a great ſale: they fell in luckily with the humour of the 
Age, | 


PLUTARCH 
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PLUTARCH, 


Monſieur Scuderi tells me, they were written in the times 
of vigour and ſpirit, in the evening of the gallant days of chi- 


valry, which, though then declining, had left in the hearts 


of men a warm glow of courage and heroiſm; and they were 
to be called to books, as to battle, by the ſound of the trum- 

: he ſays too, that, if writers had not accommodated them- 
ſelves to the prejudices of the age, and written of bloody battles 
and deſperate encounters, their works would have been eſteemed 
too effeminate an amuſement for gentlemen. Hiſtories of 
chivalry, inſtead of enervating, tend to invigorate the mind, 
and endeavour to raiſe human nature above the condition which 
is naturally preſcribed to it; but as ſtrict juſtice, patriot mo- 


tives, prudent counſels, and a diſpaſſionate choice of what 


upon the whole is fitteſt and beſt, do not direct theſe heroes 
of romance, they cannot ſerve for inſtruction and example, 
like the great characters of true hiſtory, It has ever been my 
opinion, that only the clear and ſteady light of truth can 
guide men to virtue, and that the leſſon which is /mpratfiicable 
muſt be unigſeſul. Whoever ſhall deſign to regulate his con- 
duct by theſe viſionary characters will be in the condition of 
ſuperſtitious people, who chuſe rather to act by intimations they 
receive in the dreams of the night, than by the ſober counſels of 

morning meditation. Yet I confeſs it has been the practice of 
many nations to incite men to virtue by relating the deeds of 
fabulous heroes ; but ſurely it is the cuſtom only of yours to 
incite them to vice by the hiſtory of fabulous ſcoundrels. Men 


of fine imagination have ſoared into the regions of fancy to bring 
back Aſtrea: you go thither in ſearch of Pandora O diſgrace 


to letters! O ſhame to the Muſes ! 
| BOOKSELLER. 

You expreſs great indignation at our preſent race of writers; 
but, believe me, the fault lies chiefly on the fide of the readers. 
As Monſieur Scuderi obſerved to you, authors muſt comply 
with the manners and diſpoſition of thoſe who are to read them. 


There | 
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There muſt be a certain ſympathy between the book and the 
reader, to create a good liking. Would you preſent a modern 
fine gentleman, who 1s negligently lolling in an eaſy chair, with 
the /abours of Hercules for his recreation? or make him climb 
the Alps with Hannibal, when he is expiring with the fatigue of 
laſt night's ball? Our readers muſt be KMS, flattered, ſoothed; 
ſuch adventures muſt be offered to them as they would like to 


have a ſhare in. 


PLUTARCH. 


It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, to correct the vices 
and follies of the age. I will allow as much compliance with 
the mode of the times as will make truth and good morals 
agreeable. Your love of fiftitious characters might be turned 
to good purpole, if thoſe preſented to the publick were to be 
formed on the rules of religion and morality. It muſt be con- 
felled, that hiſtory, being employed only about illuſtrious per- 
ſons, publick events, and celebrated actions, does not ſupply 
us with ſuch inſtances of domeſtick merit as one could wiſh: 
our heroes are great in the field and the ſenate, and act well 
in great ſcenes on the theatre of the world : but the idea of a 
man, who in the filent retired path of life never deviates into 
vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but the ommiſcient Being, and 
ſollicits no applauſe but 4s approbation, is the nobleſt model 
that can be exhibited to mankind, and would be of. the moſt 
general uſe. Examples of domeſtick virtue would be more 
particularly uſeful to women than thoſe of great heroines. 
The virtues of women are blaſted by the breath of publick 
fame, as flowers that grow on an eminence are faded by the 
ſun and wind, which expand them. But true female praiſe, 
like the muſick of the ſpheres, ariſes from a gentle, a conſtant, 
and an equal progreſs in the path marked out for them by 
their great Creator; and, like the heavenly harmony, it is not 
adapted to the groſs ear of mortals, but is reſerved for the de- 
light of higher beings, by whoſe wiſe laws they were ordained to 


gire 
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give a ſilent light, and ſhed a mild benignant influence on the 
world. Lon IT 


' _ BOOKSELLER: 

We have had ſome Engliſh' and French writers who aimed 
at what you ſuggeſt. In the ſuppoſed character of Clariſſa, 
(aid a clergyman to me a few days before I left the world) 
one finds the dignity of heroiſm tempered by the meekneſs and 
humility of religion, a perfect purity of mind, and ſanctity of 
manners: in that of Sir Charles Grandiſon, a noble pattern of 
every private virtue, with ſentiments ſo exalted as to render him 


# . 


equal to every publick duty. 
rr rur Aen. = 
Are both theſe characters by the ſame author? 
00, 2205 ENG On EY La... k 7 
Ay, maſter Plutarch ; and what will ſurprize you more, this 
author has printed for me. 


. 


| ePLUTARCH | 7 
By what you ſay, it is pity he ſhould print any work but 
his own. Are there no other authors who write in this 
manner ? 3 8 


BOOKS EIL LER. . 

Yes, we have another writer of theſe imaginary hiſtories; 
one who has not long fince deſcended to theſe regions : his 
name is Fielding; and his works, as I have heard the beſt judges 
lay, have a true ſpirit of comedy, and an exact repreſentation 
of nature, with fane moral touches. He has not-indeed given - 
leſſons of pure and conſummate virtue, but he has expoſed 
vice and meanneſs with all the powers of ridicule; and we 
have ſome other good wits, who have exerted their talents to 
the purpoſes you approve, Monſieur de Marivaux, and ſome 
other French writers, have alſo proceeded much upon the ſame 
plan, with a ſpirit and elegance which give their works no 
mean rank among the belles lettres. I will own that, un. 
| there 
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there is wit and entertainment enough in a book to wake it 
{el}, it is not the worſe for good morals. 
CHARO NN, 

I think, Plutarch, you have made this gentleman a little 
more bumble; and now 4" will carry him the reſt of his jou 
But he is too frivolous an ee to preſent to wile Minh. 
J wiſh Mercury were here; he would damn him for his dul- 
neſs. I have a good mind to carry him to the Danaides, and 
leave him to pour water into their veſſels, which, like his late 


readers, are deſtined to eternal emptineſs, Or ſhall I chain 


him to the rock, ſide to ſide by Prometheus, not for having 
attempted to ſteal celeſtial fire, in order to animate human 
forms, but for having endeavoured to extinguiſh that which 
Jupiter had imparted? or ſhall we cats him friſeur to 


Tiſiphone, and make him curl up her locks with * fatires 


and libels? 
PLUTARCYH, 

Minos does not eſteem any thing frivolous that affects the 
morals of mankind z he puniſhes authors as guilty of every 
fault they have countenanced, and every crime they have en- 
couraged ; and denounces heavy vengeance for the injuries which 


virtue or the virtuous have ſuffered in conſequence of their 
wr itin 88. | 


The Four following DI AL os, not printed in the Three firſt Editions, 
are by the Author of the firſt Twenty-five. | | 


PuszLius CorNELIivus Scirio Ap RIcANUsG. 
Caius Julius CASA. 15 


„ 5 EIS 
AE AS, Cæſar! how unhappily did you end a life, made 

illuſtrious by the greateſt exploits in war, and moſt various 
civil talents l 3; 


Ty iy oy © SD 
Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude.of Rome to her gene- 
rals? did he not reproach her with it in the epitaph he ordered 
to be inſcribed upon his tomb at Liternum, that mean village 
in Campania, to which ſhe had driven. the conqueror of Han- 
nibal and of Carthage? I alſo, after ſubduing her moſt dan- 
gerous enemies, the Helvetians, the Gauls, and the Germans, 
after raiſing her name to the higheſt pitch of glory, ſhould have 
been deprived of my province, reduced to live as a private man, 
under the power of my enemies and the enviers of my great- 
nels; nay, brought to a trial, and condemned by the judge- 
ment of a faction, if I had not led my victorious troops to 
Rome, and by their aſſiſtance, after all my offers of peace had 
been iniquitouſly rejected, made myſelf maſter of a ſtate, which 
knew ſo ill how to recompenſe ſuperior merit. Reſentment of 
this, together with the ſecret machinations of envy, produced 
not long afterwards a conſpiracy of ſenators, and even of ſome 
whom I had moſt obliged and loved, againſt my life, which 
they baſely took away by affaſlination” 
. 8 s 110. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
SCIPIO- 
You ſay you led your victorious troops to Rome—How were 


they your troops? I SY ht the Roman armies bad " to 
the republick, not to their generals. 


"P x * 7 "ew 

They did fo in your time. But before I came to command 

them, Marius and Sylla had taught them, that they belonged to 

their generals, And taught — ſenate, that a veteran army, 

affectionately attached to its leader, could give him all the 
treaſures and honours of the ſtate without aſbing their leave. 


s e110. 

Juſt g ods! Did I then deliver my country from the invading 
Carthaginian, did I exalt it by victories above all other nations, 
that it might become a richer prey to its own rebel _— and 
their ambitious commanders ? 

CASAR |: 

How could it be otherwiſe ? was it poflible that the con- 
querors of Europe, Aſia, and Africk, could tamely ſubmit to 
deſcend from their triumphal chariots, and become ſubject to 
the authority of prætors and conſuls, elected by a populace cor- 
rupted by bribes, or enſlaved to a confederacy of factious nobles, 
who, without regard to merit, confidered all the offices and 


dignities of the ſtate as hereditary poſſeſſions belonging to er 


families ? 


e 

If I thought it no diſhonour, after triumphing over Han- 
nibal, to lay down my faſces, and obey, as all my anceſtors 
had done before me, the magiſtrates of the republick; ſuch a 
conduct would not have diſhonoured either Marius, or Sylla, 
or Cæſar. But you all diſhonoured yourſelves, when, inſtead 
of virtuous Romans, ſuperior to your fellow-citizens in merit 
and glory, but equal to them in a due ſubjection to the laws, 
you became the enemies, the invaders, and the tyrants of your 
country, 
CAS AR. 


DIALOGUE XXX. | 
1 | C AS AR. 5 

Was I the enemy of my country, in giving it a ruler fit to 
ſupport all the majeſty and weight of its empire? did I invade 


it, when I marched to deliver the people from the uſurped do- 
minion and inſolence of a few ſenators? was I a tyrant, be- . 9 
cauſe I would not crouch under Pompey, and let him be 2 


thought my ſuperior, when I felt he was not my equal ? 


- re 


Pompey. had given you a noble example of moderation, in 
formed ſuch illuſtrious actions, and returning, a private citizen, 
into the boſom of his country. 

| 8 60 
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His moderation was a cheat. He believed that the autho- 
rity his victories had gained him would make him effectually 
maſter of the commonwealth, without the help of thoſe armies. 
But finding it difficult to ſubdue the united oppoſition of Craſſus 
and me, he leagued himſelf. with us; and, in conſequence of 
that league, we three governed the empire. But, after the 
death of Craſſus, my glorious atchievements in ſubduing the 
Gauls raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in him, that he could no longer 

endure me as a partner in his power, nor could I ſubmit to de- 
grade my ſelf into his ſubject. 
s ro. 


Am I then to underſtand, that the civil war you engaged in 
d 


TE» 


was really a mere conteſt, whether you or Pompey ſhou 

main ſole lord of Rome ? 1 | 

3 c KES AR. 1 n 4 
Not ſo—for I offered, in my letters to the ſenate, to lay see Pluarch | 


. . | | & Su 
down my arms, if Pompey at the ſame time would lay down in Vir. Cr. 


his, and leave the republick in freedom. Nor did I reſolve to Ct con. 
draw the ſword, till not only the ſenate, overpowered by the — Gi, 
fear of Pompey and his troops, had rejected theſe offers; but i- i 
two tribunes of the people, for legally and juſtly interpoſing 43 

Ku their I 
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their authority in my behalf, had been forced to fly from Rome, 
diſguiſed in the habit of flaves, and take refuge in my catnp, 


for the fafety of their perſons. My camp was therefore the 


aſylum of perſecuted liberty ; and my army fought to avenge the 
violation of the rights and majeſty of the people; as much as ta 
defend the dignity of their general unjuſtly oppreſſed. 


8SCIPIO. 

You would therefore have me think that you contended 
for the equality and liberty of the Romans, againſt the tyranny 
of Pompey and his lawleſs adherents. In ſuch a war I my- 
ſelf, if I had lived in your times, would have willingly been 
your lieutenant, Tell me then, on the iſſue of this honour- 
able enterprize, when you had ſubdued all your foes, and had 
no oppoſition remaining to obſtru& your intentions, did you 


eſtabliſn that liberty for which you fought ? did you reſtore the 


republick to what it was in my time ? 


CASAR, 
I took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure to myſelf the fruits of 
my victories; and gave a head to the empire, which could 


neither ſubſiſt without one, nor find another ſo well ſuited to 


the greatneſs of the body. | 


SCIPI0O, 

There the true character of Cæſar was ſeen unmaſked. —You 
had managed ſo ſkilfully in the meaſures which preceded the 
civil war, your offers were ſo ſpecious, and there appeared ſo 
much violence in the conduct of your enemies, that, if you 
had fallen in that war, poſterity might have doubted, whether 
you were not a victim to the intereſts of your country. But 
your ſucceſs, and the deſpotiſm you afterwards exerciſed, took 
off thoſe diſguiſes, and ſhewed clearly, that the aim of all your 
actions was tyranny, | | 
WH: 4003 1475 THIOL bo 7 39 it AE 
L et us not not deceive ourſelves with ſounds and names. — That 


great minds ſhould aſpire to ſovereign power, is a fixed law of 


natute. 


DIAL OG UE XXIX. | 
nature. It is an injury to mankind, if the higheſt abilities 
are not placed in the higheſt ſtations, Had you, Scipio, been 
kept down by the republican jealouſy of Cato the cenſor, 
Hannibal would have never been recalled out of Italy, nor 
defeated in Africk. And if I had not been treacherouſly mur- 
dered by the daggers. of Brutus and Caſſius, my ſword would 
have avenged the defeat of Crafſus, and added the empire of 
Parthia to that of Rome. Nor was my government tyran- 
nical. It was mild, humane, and bounteous. The world 
would have been happy under. it, and wiſhed its continuance : 
but my death broke the pillars of the publick tranquillity, and 
brought upon the whole empire a direful ſcene of calamity and. 
confuſion, 


$CIPTI Oi 
You ſay that great minds will naturally aſpire to ſovereigu 
power. But, if they are good, as well as great, they will re- 
gulate their ambition by the laws of their country. The laws 
of Rome permitted me to aſpire to the conduct of the war 
againſt Carthage; but they did not permit you to turn her 
arms againſt herſelf, and ſubje& her to your will. The breach 


of one law of liberty is a greater evil to a nation than the loſs 


of a province; and, in my opinion, the a He of the whole. 
world would not be enough to compenſate for the total loſs of 


their freedom. 


e ES AR. | 
You talk finely, Africanus - but aſk yourſelf, whether the 
height and dignity of your mind, that noble pride which ac- 
companies the magnanimity of a hero, could always ſtoop to 


a nice conformity with the laws of your country? is there a 
law of liberty more eſſential, more ſacred, than that which ob- 
liges every member of a free community to ſubmit himſelf. to 


a trial, upon a legal. charge brought againſt him for a publick 


mildemeanour ? in what manner did you-anſwer a regular ac- 


cuſation from a tribune of the people, who.charged you. wit 


em- 


501 
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embezzling the money of the ſtate? You told your judges, 
that on that day you had vanquiſhed Hannibal and Carthape, 
and bade them follow you 10 the temples to give thanks to the 


gods, Nor could you ever be brought to ſtand a legal trial, 


Suetonius in 
. Cæſare. 


or juſtify thoſe accounts, which you had torn in the ſenate, 
when they were queſtioned there by two magiſtrates in the 
name of the Roman people. Was this acting like the ſubject 
of a free ſtate? had your victory procured you an exemption 
from juſtice? had it given into your hands the money of the re- 


publick without account? If it had, you were king of Rome. 


Pharſalia, Thapſus, and Munda, could do no more for me. 


s ce I 0, | 

I did not queſtion the right of bringing me'to a trial ; but 
I diſdained to plead in rincdratiod of a character ſo unſpotted 
as mine. My whole life had been an anſwer to that infamous 
charge. | | 


cs AR. 
It may be ſo: and, for my part, I admire the magnanimity 
of your behaviour. But I ſhould condemn it as repugnant and 
deſtructive to liberty, if I did not pay more reſpect to the dig- 
nity of a great general, than to the forms of a democracy, or 
the rights of a tribune, | 
+17 0:66. BUM 

You are endeavouring to confound my cauſe with yours ; 
but they are exceedingly different. You apprehended a ſentence 
of condemnation againſt you for ſome part of your conduct, 


and, to prevent it, made an impious war on your country, and 


reduced her to ſervitude. I truſted the juſtification of my at- 


fronted innocence to the opinion of my judges, ſcorning to 
plead for myſelf againſt a charge unſupported by any other 
proof than bare ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes. But I made no re- 
fiſtance: I kindled no civil war: I left Rome undifturbed in 
the enjoyment of her liberty. Had the malice of -my accuſers 
been ever ſo violent, had it threatened my deſtruction, I ſhould 


have 
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You beg the queſtion, in ſuppoſing that I really hurt my 
country by giving her a maſter. When Cato adviſed the 


ſenate to make Pompey /o/e conſul, he did it upon this prin-Sce reed, 


ciple, that any kind of government is preferable to anarchy. Cas. 


The truth of this, I prefume, no man of ſenfe will conteſt ; 
and the anarchy, which that zealons defender of liberty fo 
much apprehended, would have continued in Rome, if that 
power, which the urgent neceſſity of the ſtate conferred upon 


me, had not removed it. 


$CIP1 0. 55 

Pompey and you had brought that anarchy on the ſtate, in 
order to ſerve your own ends. It was owing to the corruption, 
the factions, and the violence, which you had encouraged, from 
an opinion that the fenate would be forced to ſubmit to an ab- 
folute power in your hands, as a remedy againſt thoſe intole- 
rable evils. But Cato judged well, in thinking it eligible to 
make Pompey /ole conſul rather than you dictator; becauſe ex- 
perience had ſhewn, that Pompey reſpected the forms of the 
Roman conſtitution; and, though he ſought, by bad means as 
well as good, to obtain the higheſt magiſtracies and the moſt 
honourable commands, yet he laid them down again, and con- 
tented himſelf with remaining ſuperior in credit to any other 
citizen, rei, | 


Ks AR. 
If all the difference between my ambition and Pompey's was 
only, as you repreſent it, in a greater or leſs reſpect for be 
forms of the conſtitution z I think it was hardly becoming fuch 
a patriot as Cato to take part in our quarrel, much leſs to kill 
himſelf rather than yield to my power. | 
3 „ 
It is eafier to revive the Hpirit of liberty in a government 
where the formt of it remain unchanged, than where pap 
| | | a nave 


\ 


Livius, 
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have been totally diſregarded and aboliſhed. But I readily own, 
that the balance of the Roman conſtitution had been deſtroyed 
by the exceſſive and illegal authority, which the people were 
induced to confer upon Pompey, | before any extraordinary ho- 


nours or commands had been demanded by you. And that is, 


I think, your beſt excuſe. '_ .. 
Wy nee, 
Yes ſurely.— The favourers of the Manilian law had an ill 

grace in deſiring to limit the commiſſions I obtained from the 

people, according to the rigour of certain obſolete republican 

laws, no more regarded in my time than the Sibylline oracles, 
or the pious inſtitutions of Numa. Nt 

SLID EE 
It was the misfortune of your time, that they were not re- 


garded. A virtuous man would not take from a deluded 


ple ſuch favours as they ought not to beſtow... I have a right to 
ſay this, becauſe I chid the Roman people, when, over- heated 
by gratitude for the ſervices I had done them, they deſired to 
make me perpetual conſul and dictator. Hear this, and bluſh. — 
What I refuſed to accept, you ſnatched by force. 
| c K.s A R. LEES: 
Tiberius Gracchus reproached you with the inconſiſtency of 
your conduct, when, after refuſing theſe offers, you ſo little 
reſpected the Tribunitian authority. But thus it muſt happen. 
We are naturally fond of the idea of liberty, till we come to 
ſuffer by it, or find it an impediment to ſome predominant 
paſſion ; and then we wiſh to controul it, as you did moſt 
deſpotically, by refuſing to ſubmit to the juſtice of the Kate. 
„ 4:6.12-50- 1 
I have anſwered before to that charge. Tiberius Gracchus 
himſclf, though my perſonal enemy, thought it became him to 
ſtop the proceedings againſt me; not for my ſake, but for the 
honour of my country, whoſe dignity ſuffered with mine. 
Nevertheleſs, I acknowledge, my conduct in that buſineſs was 
not abſolutely blameleſs. The generous pride of virtue 25 


DIALOG UE XXIX. x 
too ſtrong in my mind. It made me forget I was creating a 
dangerous precedent, in declining to plead to a legal accuſation, 
brought againſt me by a magiſtrate inveſted with the majeſty 
of the whole Roman people. It made me unjuſtly accuſe my 
country of ingratitude, when ſhe had ſhewn herſelf grateful 
eren beyond the true bounds of policy and juſtice, by not in- 
flicting upon me any penalty for ſo irregular a proceeding. 
But, at the ſame time, what a proof did I give of moderation, 
and feſpect for her liberty, when my utmoſt reſentment could 


impel me to nothing more violent than a voluntary retreat, and 


quiet baniſhment of myſelf from the city of Rome! Scipio 
Africanus offended, and living a private man, in a country- 


| houſe at Liternum, was an example of more uſe to ſecure. the 


equality of the Roman commonwealth, than all the power of its 
tribunes. . | RITES 2 ä Rd HL ELG | | 
| IIB en nn. | 
I had rather have been thrown down the Tarpeian rock, than 
have retired, as you did, to the: obſcurity of a village, after act- 
ing the firſt part on the greateſt theatre of the world. 
OUTS I EW. | 
An uſurper exalted on the higheſt throne of the univerſe is 
not ſo glorious as I was in that obſcure retirement. I hear in- 
deed, that you, Cæſar, have been defied by the flattery of ſome 
of your ſucceſſors. But the impartial judgement of hiſtory has 
conſecrated my name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of heroes 
and patriots: whereas the higheſt praiſe her records, even under 
the dominion uſurped by your family, have given to you, is, 
that your courage and talents were equal to the object your 
ambition aſpired to, the empire of the world; and that you 


exerciſed a ſovereignty unjuſtly acquired with a magnanimous 


clemency, But it would have been better for your country, and 
better for mankind, if you had never exiſted. 
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PI. AT O- DIOGEN EW. 
3 F/ 
PlATo, ſtand off.— A true philoſopher, as 1 Was, is no 
company for a courtier of the tyrant of Syracuſe. I would 
avoid you, as one infected with the moſt noiſome of plagbes, 
the plague of ſlavery. F | 


12 P, . Ar o * 
He, who can miſtake a brutal pride and ſavage indecency of 
manners for freedom, may naturally think that the being in a 
court (however virtuous one's conduct, however free one's lan- 
guage there) is ſlavery. But I was taught by my great maſter, 
the incomparable Socrates, that the buſineſs of true philoſoph 
is to conſult and promote the happineſs. of. ſociety. She ul 
not therefore be confined to a ub or a cell. Her ſphere is in 
ſenates, or the cabinets of kings. While your ſect is employed 
in ſnarling at the great, or buffooning with the vulgar, ſhe is 
counſeling thoſe who govern nations, infuſing into their minds 
humanity, juſtice, temperance, and the love of true glory, reſiſt- 
ing their paſſions, when they tranſport them beyond the bounds 
of virtue, and fortifying their reaſon by the antidotes ſhe ad- 


” 


miniſters againſt the poiſon of flattery, + 4 4 
— — DTIOOGAHEN UCON on al jo | 

| You mean to have me underſtand, that you, went to the court 

of the Younger. Dionyſius, to give him antidotes againſt the 
poiſon of flattery. But I fay he ſent for you only to ſweeten 
the cup, by mixing it more agreeably, and rendering the flavour 
more delicate. His vanity was too nice for the nauſeous com- 
mon draught ; but your ſeaſoning gave it a reliſh, which made 
it go down moſt delightfully, and intoxicated him more than 
ever. Oh! there is no flatterer half ſo dangerous to a prince as 
a fawning philoſopher ! | | 


PLAT 0. 
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D I AL Oo G u ond I. 
PLATO. 

If you call it landing, that 1 did not treat him with ſuch un- 
mannerly rudeneſs as you did Alexander the Great when he vi- 
ſited you at Athens, I have nothing to ſay. But, in truth, I 
made my company agreeable to him, not for any mean ends 


which regarded only myſelf, but that T might be uſeful both to 
him and to his people. I endeavoured to give a right turn to 


his vanity 3 and know, Diogenes, that whoever will ſerve man- 


kind, but more eſpecially princes,” muſt compound with their 
weakneſſes; and take as much pains to gain'them over to virtue 


by an honeſt and prudent complaiſance, as others do to ſeduce 


them from it by. a criminal adulation. 07 

_ _—_DIOGENES. | 

A little of my ſagacity would have ſhewn you, that, if this 
was your purpoſe, your labour was loſt in that court. Why did 

you not go and preach chaſtity to Lais? A philoſopher in a 

brothel, reading lectures on the beauty of continence and decency, 

is not a more ridiculous animal, than a philoſopher in the cabi- 

net, or at the table of a tyrant, deſcanting on liberty and publick 

ſpirit] What effect had the leſſons of 

Ariſtotle upon Alexander the Great, a prince far more capable 

of receiving "inſtruction than the Younger Dionyſius? did they 
hinder him from killing his beſt friend, Clitus, for ſpeaking to 


him with freedom; or from fancying himſelf a god, becauſe he 


was adored by the wretched ſlaves he had vanquiſhed ? When 
I defired him »ot 10 fand berween me and the fun, 1 humbled his 


pride more, and conſequently did him more good, than Ariſtotle 


had done by all his formal precepts. 
; PLAT o. 

Yet he awed to thoſe precepts, that, notwithſtanding his ex- 
ceſſes, he appeared not unworthy of the empire of the world. 
Had the tutor of his youth gone with him into Aſia, and continued 
always at his ear, the authority of that wiſe and virtuous man might 
have been able to ſtop him, even in the riot of conqueſt, from 
giving way to thoſe Paſſions which diſhonoured his character. 
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treaſon. The man who will not flatter, muſt live independent, 
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If he had gone into Aſia, and had not flattered the king as 
obſequiouſly as Hæpheſtion, he would, like Calliſthenes, whom 


he ſent thither as his deputy, have been put to death for high 


- if C 3 4 1 


as I did, and prefer a tub to a palace. 
rp PEN D. ait 0 TO 

Do you pretend, Diogenes, that, becauſe you were never in 
a court, you never flattered? How did you gain the affection of 
the people of Athens, but by ſoothing their ruling paſſion, the 
deſire of hearing their ſuperiors. abuſed ? Your, cynic railing. was 
to them the moſt acceptable flattery. This you well under- 
flood, and made your court to the. vulgar, always envious and 
malignant, by trying to lower all dignity and confines all order: 
you made your court, I ſay, as ſervilely, and with as much of- 
Fence to virtue, as the baſeſt flatterer ever did to the moſt cor- 
rupted prince. But true philoſophy. will diſdain to act either 
of theſe parts. Neither in the aſſemblies of the people, nor in 
the cabinets of kings, will ſhe obtain favour by fomenting any 
bad diſpoſitions. If her endeavours to do good prove unſuc- 
ceſsful, ſhe will retire with honour, as an honeſt phyſician de- 


parts from the houſe of a patient, whoſe. diſtemper he finds in- 


curable, or who refuſes to take the remedies he preſcribes. | But 
if ſhe ſucceeds; if, like the muſick of Orpheus, her ſweet per- 
ſuaſions can mitigate the ferocity of the multitude, and tame 
their minds to a due obedience of laws and reverence of magi- 
ſtrates; or if ſhe can form a Timoleon, or a Numa Pompilius, 
to the government of a ſtate, how meritorious is the work! One 


king, nay one miniſter, or counſellor of ſtate; imbued with her 


precepts, is of more value than all the ſpeculative, retired phi- 

loſophers, or cynical revilers of princes and magiſtrates, that ever 

lived upon earth. | 1 
nene 92 e 

. Don't tell me of the muſick of Orpheus, and of his taming 

wild beaſts. A wild beaſt brought to crouch and lick the bund 
TIO | : 
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of a maſter, is a much viler animal than he was in his natural 
ſtate of ferocity. You ſeem to think, that the buſineſs of phi- 
lolophy is 20 poliſh men into faves; but I fay, it is to'teach them 
to aſſert, with an untamed and generous ſpirit, their independ- 
ence and freedom. You profeſs to inſtru thoſe who want to 
ride their fellow creatures, how to do it with an eaſy and gentle 
rein; but I would have them thrown off, and trampled under 
the feet of all their deluded or inſulted equals, on whoſe backs 
they have mounted. A tans of us 0 is the trueſt friend to 
mankind ? | 8 


| * LAT 0. 5 

According to your notions, all government is deſtructive to 
liberty; but I think that no liberty can ſubſiſt without go- 
vernment. A ſtate of ſociety is the natural ſtate of mankind. 
They are impelled to it by their wants, their infirmities, their 
affections. The laws of ſociety are rules of liſe and action ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure their happineſs in that ſtate. Government is 
the due enforcing of thoſe laws. That government is the, beſt, 
which does this moſt. efteQually, and moſt equally; and. that 


+ 


people is the beth which i is moſt ITY obedient to ſuch. 


a government. 


CUPS kewl | 
Shew me the government which makes no other uſe of its 
power than duly to enforce the laws of ſociety, and I will 


own it is intitled to the moſt abſolute ſubmiſſion from all its 
ſubjects. | 525 
PLATO. | 
I cannot ſhew you perfection i in human inſtitutions. It is for 


more eaſy to blame them than it is to amend them: much may 


be wrong in the beſt: but a good man 0 the laws and the 
magiſtrates of his country. 


DIOGENE S. 


As for the TR of my country, I did ſo far reſpe& * as 
not to E. to the — of che firſt and greateſt prin- 


ciple 
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ciple of nature and of wiſdom, ſelf- - preſervation. - Though 1 
loved to prate about high matters as well as Socrates,” 1 did not 
chuſe to drink hemlock after. his example. But you might as 
well have bid me love an ugly woman, becauſe ſhe was dreft up 


in the gown of Lais, as 7eſpef7 a fool or a knave, d he was 


attired i in the robe of a magiſtrate. 
PLATO: 


All I deſired of you was, not to amuſe — * the popu- 
lace by throwing dirt upon the robe of a 5 merely be- 
cauſe he wore that robe, and you did not. 


DIOGEN ES. 
A philoſopher cannot better diſplay his wiſdom, than by throw- 


ing contempt on that pageantry, w which the re multitude 
gaze at with a ſenſeleſs veneration. 


PLATO. 

He who tries to make the multitude venerate nothing, is more 
ſenſeleſs than they. Wiſe men have endeavoured to excite an 
awful reverence in the minds of the vulgar for external cere- 
monies and forms, in order to fecure their obedience to religion 
and government, of which. theſe are the ſymbols. © Can 4 phi- 
loſopher deſire to defeat that good purpoſe ? 


DIOGENE S. 


Yi if he ſees it abuſed, to ſupport the evil purpoſes of Rer. 
ſtition and tyranny. 


PLATO. 
May not the abuſe be corrected, without loſing the — 1 
is there no difference between reformation and deftruftion * 
TY  DIOGENE 8, by 
Half. meaſures do nothing. . He who defires to en, muſt 


not be afraid to pull doum. 


FLAT. 
I know that you and your fe& are for pulling down every 
thing that is above your own level. Pride and envy are the motives 


that ſet you all to > work.” Nor can one wonder that * 
2 the 
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the influence of which is ſo gerieral, ſhould give you many 15 


diſciples and many admirers. 


DIOGEBNES. 
When 


me into it I N you to be (nl a moſt Nen OE 


PLATO. 

I am conliidal Diogenes, that ick was imaginary, 
and could never be eſtabliſhed. KY £7 ow as inch <8 
ledge of what is practicable in politicks, as I did in that book, 
* ſuppoſe that the liberty of any civil ſociety can be main- 
tained by the deſtruction of order and decency, or promoted by 
the * of unbridled defamation. 


DIOGENE S. 
I never knew any government angry at defamation, when it 
fell on thoſe who. diſliked or obſtructed its meaſures. But I well 


remember, that the thirty tyrants at Athens called oppoſition to 


them the de [eftruttion of order and decency. . 


3b 4A. 
1 are not t altered by names. 


2 DIOGENE SG. 


Na names have, a ſtrange power to impoſe on weak. 
underſtandings. If, when you were in Egypt, you had laughed 


at the worſhip of an onion, the prieſts would have called- you 
an atheiſt, and the people would have ſtoned you. But I 
preſume, that, to have the honour of being initiated into the 


myſteries of that reverend hierarchy, you bowed as low to it 


as any of their devout diſciples. Unfortunately my neck was 


not ſo pliant; and therefore I was never initiated into the 


myſteries either of religion or government, but was feared or 


bated by all who ogy it Foeir intereſt to make them be 


ref] pected. | 


PLAT o. 


Your vanity. Gund, its account in that fear and that Kind, N 


The aigh prieſt of a * or the ruler of a ſtate, is much 


you have eſtabliſhed | your FEY af. you will . ' 


leſs 
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leſs diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar herd of mankind; than the 
ſcoffer at all religion, and the deſpiſer of all dominion. But 
let us end our diſpute, I feel my folly, in continuing to argue 
with one, who in reaſoning does not ſeek to come at truth, but 
merely to ſhew his wit. Adieu, Diogenes; I am going to con 
verſe with the ſhades of Pythagoras, Solon, and Bias. vou 
may jeſt with Ariſtophanes, or rail with, Therſites. 


OO OOO 
DIALOGUE XXXI. 


ARISTIDES—PHOCION—DEMOSTHENES 


ARISTID ES. 5 
He could it happen, that Athens, after having recovered 
an equality with Sparta, ſhould be forced to ſubmit to the 
dominion of Macedon, when ſhe had two ſuch great men as 
Phocion and Demoſthenes at the head of her ſtate s 
„ onder 
It happened becauſe our opinions of her intereſts in foreign 
affairs were totally different; which made us act with a con- 
ſtant and pernicious oppoſition, the one to the other. 
| : ARISETIDE SS 1 | | 
I wiſh to hear from you both (if you will indulge my 
curioſity) on what principles you could form fuch contrary 
judgements concerning points of ſuch moment to the ſafety of 
your country, which you equally loved. 
. DR MOST HEN E s. 8 rn 
My principles were the ſame with yours, Ariſtides. I 
laboured to maintain the independence of Athens againſt the 
incroaching ambition of Macedon, as you had maintained it 
againſt, that of Perſia. I faw that our own ſtrength was un- 
equal to the enterprize; but what we could not do alone, I 
thought might be done by a union af the pringipal gow of 
. ; Greece 3 
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Greece; ſuch a' union as had been formed by you and The- 


miſtocles, in oppoſition to the Perſians. To effect this, was 


the great, the conſtant aim of my policy; and, though tra- 
verſed in it by many whom the gold of Macedon had corrupted, 


and by Phocion, whom alone, of all the enemies to my ſyſtem, 


I muſt acquit of corruption, I ſo far ſucceeded, that I brought 
into the field of Chæronea an army equal to Philip's. The 


event was unfortunate; but Ariſtides will not judge of the 


merits of a ſtateſman by the accidents of war. 


W HOG ION. * 
Do not imagine, Ariſtides, that I was leſs deſirous than 
Demoſthenes to preſerve the independence and liberty of my 
country. But, before I engaged the Athenians in a war 10. 
abſolutely neceſſary,” I thought it proper to conſider what the 
event of a battle would probably be. That which I feared, 


came to paſs: the Macedonians ' were victorious, and Athens 


was ruined, | 
| 1055 DE MOST HE NE S. Ra 

Would Athens not have been ruined if no battle had been 
fought? Could you, Phocion, think it ſafety, to have our 
freedom depend on the moderation of Philip? and what had 
we elſe to protect us, if no confederacy had been formed to 
reſiſt his ambition? „ 


-P HOCION, 


I faw no wiſdom in accelerating the downfall of my country, 


by a raſh activity in provoking the reſentment of an enemy, 
whoſe arms, I foretold, would in the iflue prove ſuperior, not 
only to ours, but to thoſe of any confederacy we were able to 
form. My maxim was, that a ſtate, which cannot make it- 
ſelf ſtronger than any of its neighbours, ſhould live in friend- 


ſhip with that power which is the ſtrongeſt. But, the more 


apparent -it was that 'our ſtrength was inferior to that of Ma- 


cedon, the more you laboured to induce us, by all the vehe- 
mence of | your oratory, to take ſuch meaſures as teaded to 
e N render 
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render Philip our enemy, and exaſperate him more againſt us 
than any other nation. - This I thought a raſh conduct. It was 
not by orations that the dangerous war you had kindled could 
finally be determined : nor did your triumphs over me in an 
aſſembly of the people intimidate any Macedonian in the field of 
Chæronea, or ſtop you yourſelf from flying out of that field. 

 DEMOSTHENES 
My flight from thence, I muſt own, was ignominious to me; 
but it affects not the queſtion we are agitating- now, whether 
the counſels I gave to the people of Athens, as a ſtateſman and 
a publick miniſter, were right or wrong. When firſt I excited 
them to make war againſt Philip, the victories gained by Cha- 
brias, in which you, Phocion, had a ſhare, particularly that of 
Naxos, which completely reſtored to us the empire of the fea, 
had enabled us to maintain, not only our own liberty, but that 
of all Greece, in the defence of which we had formerly ac- 
quired ſo much glory, and which our anceſtors thought ſo im 
portant to the ſafety and independence of Athens. Philip's 
power was but beginning, and ſupperted itſelf more by craft 
than force. I ſaw, and I warned my countrymen in due time, 
how impolitick it would be, to ſuffer his machinations to be ear- 
ried on with ſucceſs, and his ſtrength to increaſe by continual 
acquiſitions, without reſiſtance. I expoſed the weakneſs of that 
narrow, that ſhort- ſighted policy, which looked no further than 
to our own immediate borders, and imagined that whatſoever 
Jay out of thoſe bounds was foreign to our intereſts, and un- 
worthy of our care. The force of my remonſtrances. rouzed 
the Athenians to a more vigilant conduct. Then it was, that 
the orators, whom. Philip had corrupted, loudly inveighed againſt 
me, as alarming the people with imaginary dangers, and draw- 
ing them into quarrels in which they had really no concern. 
This language, and the fair profeſſions of Philip, who was per- 
fectly ſkilled in he royal art of dliſſembling, were often ſo pre- 
valent, that many favourable opportunities of defeating his de- 
figns were unhappily loſt, Yet ſometimes, by the ſpirit — 
OT 1 whic 


* 
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which I animated the Athenians and other neighbouring ſtates, 


I ſtopt the progreſi of his arms, and oppoſed to him ſuch ob- 


ſtacles, as coſt him much time and much labour to remove. 
You yourſelf, Phocion, at the head of fleets and armies ſent 
againſt him by decrees which 1 had propoſed, vanquiſhed his 
troops in Eubœa, and ſaved from him Byſantium, with other 
cities of our allies on the coaſts of the Helleſpont, from which 
you drove him with ſhame. Sas FT .-? 

PHOCTON; | 


The proper uſe of thoſe advantages was, to ſecure a peace to 


Athens, which they inclined him to keep. His ambition was 

checked; but his forces were not ſo much diminiſhed as to 

render it ſafe to provoke him to further hoſtilities. 
 _DEMOSTHENE Ss. 

His courage and policy were indeed fo ſuperior to ours, that, 
notwithſtanding his defeats, he was ſoon in a condition to pur- 
ſue the great plan of conqueſt and dominion, which he had 
formed long before, and from which he never deſiſted. Thus, 
through indolence on our ſide, and activity on his, things were 
brought to ſuch a crifis, that I faw no hope of delivering all 


Greece from his yoke, but by confederating againſt him the 


Athenians and the Thebans ; which league I effected. Was 
it not better to fight for the independence of our country in 
conjunction with Thebes than alone? Would a battle loft in 
Beœotia be ſo fatal to Athens, as one loſt in out own territory, 
and under out own walls? | re. | 
| PHOCION. 

You may remember, that, when you were eagerly urging this 
argument, I deſired you to confider, not where we ſhould fight, 


but how we ſhould be conquerors: for, if we were vanquiſhed, 


all forts of evils and dangers would be inſtantly at our gates 
ARISTIDES 8 

Did not you tell me, Demoſthenes, when you began to ſpeak 
upon this ſubject, that you brought into the field of Chæronea 
an army equal to Philip's? 3 
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DEMOSTHENES. | | 
1 did, and believe that. Phocion will not contra me. 


AAISTI DEW. 
But, though equal i in number, it was, perhaps; | ch infriv 
to the Macedonians 1 in valour and military Gille . 
 DEMOSTHENES. 


The courage ſhewn by our army excited the admiration of 
Philip himſelf, and their diſcipline was inferior to none in Greece. 


ARISTIDES 


What then occaſioned their defeat? 


DE MOST HEN RS, 


The bad conduct of their generals. 


ARISTIDES. 
Why was the command not given to Phocion, | whoſe abili- 


ties had been proved on ſo many other occaſions ? was it offered 


to him, and did he refuſe to accept it? You are filent, 
Demoſthenes. I underſtand your filence. You are unwilling 
to tell me, that, having the power, by your influence over the 
people, to confer the command on what Athenian you pleaſed, 


| you were induced, by the ſpirit of party, to lay aſide a great 


general, who had been always ſucceſsful, who had the chief 
confidence of your troops and of your allies, in order to give it 
to men, zealous indeed for your meaſures, and full of military 
ardour, but of little capacity or experience in the conduct of a 
war. Vou cannot plead, that, if Phocion had led your troops 


againſt Philip, there was any danger of his baſely betraying 
| by truſt. Phocion could not be a traitor. You had ſeen him 


ſerve the republick, and conquer for it, in wars, the undertaking 


of which he had ſtrenuoufly oppoſed, in wars with Philip. 


How could you then be fo negligent of the fafety of your 


country, as not to employ him in this, the moſt dangerous of 


all ſhe ever had waged? If Chares and Lyficles, the two ge- 


nerals you choſe to conduct it, had commanded the Grecian 
forces at Marathon and FLIES, we ſhould have loſt thoſe ww 
tles. 


DIA Lo Uu n 

tles. All the men whom you ſent to fight the Macedonians 
under ſuch leaders, were victims to the animoſity between you 
and Phocion, which made you deprive them of the neceſſary 


benefit of his wiſe direction. This I think the worſt blemiſh 


of your adminiſtration. In other parts of your conduct, 1 not 


only acquit, but greatly applaud and admire you. With the 
ſagacity of a. moſt, conſummate ſtateſman, you penetrated: the 
deepeſt deſigns of 2 ; you ſaw all the dangers which 
threatened Greece from that quarter,. while they were yet at a 
diſtance z you exhorted your countrymen to make a timely 
proviſion for their future ſecurity; you ſpread the alarm 
through all the neighbouring ſtates; you combined the moſt 
powerful in a confederacy with Athens; you carried the wat 
out of Attica,, which (let Phocion ſay what he will) was ſafet 
than meeting it cbere; you brought it, after all that had been 


done by the: enemy to ſtrengthen himſelf and weaken us, after 


the loſs of Amphipolis, Olynthus, and Potidza, the outguards 
of Athens; you brought it, I ſay, to the decifion of a battle 
with equal forces. When this could be effected, there was evi- 
dently nothing ſo deſperate in our circumſtances; as to juſtify 
an inaction, which might probably make them worſe, but 
could not make them better. Phocion thinks that a. ſtate, 


which cannot itſelf be the ſtrongeſt, ſhould live in friendſhip 


with that power which is the ſtongeſt. But in. my opinion 
ſuch friendſhip is no better than ſervitude.” It is more adviſc- 
able to endeavour to ſupply what is wanting in our on ſtrength 
by a conjunction with others who are equally. in danger. This 
method of preventing the ruin of our country was tried by 
Demoſthenes. | Nor yet did he neglect, by all practicable 
means, to augment, at the ſame time, our internal reſources, 
[ have heard, that when he found the publick treaſure exhauſted, 
he repleniſhed it, with very great peril to himſelf, by bringing 
into it money. appropriated before to the entertainment of the 


people, againſt the expreſs prohibition of a popular law, which 


made it death to propoſe the application thereof to any other 


ule, 
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ſuch a reluctance proceeds from a very noble cauſe, and ſeems 


| publick charge, when he foreſees that his obtaining of it will 


| command of an army which I believed would be beaten ? 
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uſe. This was virtue, this was true and genuine patriotiſm. He 
owed all his importance and power in the ſtate to the favour of 
the people: yet, in order to ſerve the ſtate, he did not fear, at 
the evident. hazard of his life, to offend their darling paſſion, 
and appeal againſt it to their reaſon, ; ns 


| - e 

For this action I praiſe him. It was indeed far more dan- 
gerous for a miniſter at Athens to violate that abſurd and ex- 
travagant law than any of thoſe of Solon. But, though he 
reſtored our finances, he could not reſtore our loſt virtue; he 
could not give that firm health, that vigour to the ſtate, which 
is the reſult of pure morals, of ſtrict order and civil diſcipline, 
of integrity in the old, and obedience in the young. I there- 
fore dreaded a confli& with the ſolid ſtrength of Macedon, where 
corruption had yet. made but a very ſmall progreſs; and was 
happy that Demoſthenes did not oblige me, againſt my own in- 
clination, to be the general of ſuch a people in ſuch war. 


ARISTIDES. hes 

I fear that your juſt contempt of the greater number of thoſe 
who compoſed the democracy, ſo diſguſted you with this mode 
and form of government, that you were as averſe to ſerve un- 
der it, as others, with leſs ability and virtue than you, were 
defirous of obtruding themſelves into its ſervice. But, though 


agreeable to the dignity of a great mind in bad times; yet it i 
a fault againſt the higheſt of moral obligations, the love of our 
country: for, how unworthy ſoever individuals may be, the 
publick is always reſpectable, always dear to the virtuous. 
By PHOCION. | 

+ True: but no obligation can lie upon a citizen to ſeek a 


be uſeleſs to his country. Would you have had me folicit the 
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18, * | _y 4 
It is not permitted. to a ſtate to. deſpair of its ſafet | 
utmoſt efforts have been made without ſucceſs. . had 


commanded the army at Chæronea, you might poſſibly have 
changed the event of the day: but, if you had not, you would 


have died more honourably there, than in a priſon. at Athens, 


betrayed by a vain confidence in the inſecure friendſhip of a 


perfidious Macedonian. | | 
KOCH 
DIALOGUE XXIII. 
Marcus AunxzTIus PriLosoemus—Sgrvius Turrrus. 


SERVIUS TULLIUS.. 


ES, Marcus, though I own yau to have been the firſt of 


mankind in virtue and goodneſs; though, while you go- 


verned, philoſophy fat on the throne, and. diffuſed the benign. 

influences of her adminiſtration over the whole Roman empire; 

yet, as @ king, I might, perhaps, pretend to a merit even ſuperior 
to yours. | 

MARCUS AURELIUS., | 

That philoſophy you aſcribe to me has taught me to feel my 

own defects, and to venerate the virtues.of other men. Tell me 


therefore, in what conſiſted the ſuperiority of your merit as a 


ung. 


$EARAVIUS TULLIUS. 


- 


It conſiſted; in this, that I gave my people freedom. I di- 


miniſhed, I limited, the kingly power, when it was placed in 
my hands. I need not tell you, that the plan of government 
inſtituted by me was adopted by the Romans, when they had 
driven; out Tarquin, the deſtroyer of their liberty; and gave its 
form to that republick, compoſed of a due mixture of the regal, 
ariſtocratical, and democratical powers, the ſtrength and wiſdom 


of which ſubdued the world. Thus all the glory of that great 


people, 


„ till its 
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people, who for many ages excelled the reſt of mankind in the 
arts of war and of policy, belongs originally to m. 


MARCUS A un I I 
There is much truth in what you ſay. But would not the 


Romans have done better, if, after the expulſion of Tarquin, 


they had veſted the regal power in a' limited monarch, inftead 
of placing it in two annual elective magiſtrates, with the title 
of conſuls? This was a great deviation from your plan of go- 
vernment, and, I think, an unwiſe one. For a divided royalty 
is a ſoleciſm, an abſurdity in politicks. Nor was the regal 
power, committed to the adminiſtration of conſuls, continued 
in their hands long enough to enable them to finiſh any dif- 
ficult war, or other a& of great moment. From hence aroſe 
a neceſſity of prolonging their commands beyond the legal 
term; of ſhortening the interval preſcribed' by the laws be- 
tween the elections to thoſe offices; and of granting extraor- 
dinary commiſſions and powers; by all which, the republick was 
in the end deſtroyed. . 45 


SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


The revolution which enſued upon the death of Lucretia 
was made with ſo much anger, that it is no wonder the Ro- 
mans aboliſhed in their fury the name of king; and deſired 
to weaken a power, the exerciſe of which had been ſo grievous; 
though the doing this was attended with all the inconveniencies 
you have juſtly obſerved. But, if anger acted too violently 
in reforming abuſes, philoſophy might have wiſely corrected 
that error. Marcus Aurelius might have new-modeled the con- 
ſtitution of Rome. He might have made it a limited monarchy ; 
leaving to the emperors all the power that was neceſſary to 
govern a wide-extended empire, and to the ſenate and people 
all the liberty that could be conſiſtent with order and obe- 
dience to government; a liberty purged of faction, and guarded 
againſt anarchy. 535 R 


MARCUS 
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MARCUS AURELIUS. 


1 ſhould have been happy indeed, if it had been in my 
power to do ſuch good to my country. But the gods them 
ſelves cannot force their b bleſſings on men who by their vices 
are become incapable to receive them, Liberty, like power, 
is only good for thoſe who poſſeſs it when it is under the con- 
ſtant dresden of virtue. No laws can have force enough to 
hinder it from degenerating into faction and anarchy, where the 
morals of a nation are depraved ; and continued habits of vice 
will eradicate the very love of it out of the hearts of a people. 
A Marcus Brutus, in my time, could not have drawn to his 
ſtandard a ſingle legion of Romans. But further, it is certain, 
that the Aire, o liberty is.: abſolutely incompatible with the 
ſpirit of conqueſt. To keep great conquered. nations in ſubjec- 
tion and obedience, great ſanding armies are neceſlary. The 
generals of thoſe armies will not long remain ſubjects; and 
whoever acquires dominion by the fword, muſt rule by the 
ſword. MF he does not deſtroy liberty, liberty will _— him. 


 SERVIUS/TULLIVUS., | 
Do oo: a juſtify Auguſtus, for the cage he made! in 
the Roman government ? — 11385 


"MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Ia 1 Auguſtus had no lawful authority to make thas 
change. His power was ufurpation and breach of truſt. But 


the government, which he ſeized with a violent hand, came to 
me by a t and e/tabliſhed rule of ſucceſſion. 


"SERVIUS,TULLIU'S. | 
Can any 3 of eftabliſhment make deſpotiſm lawful ? is 
not liberty an inherent, inalienable right of mankind ? . 
MARCUS AURELIUS. ; 


They have an inherent right to be governed by laws, not by 


arbitrary will. But forms of government may, and muſt, be 
occaſionally changed, with the conſent of the people. When 
I rei N over them, the Romans were 1 by laws. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS. Cl oat. FR 

Yes, becauſe your moderation, and the W of chat phi- 
loſophy in which your e had been tutored, inclined you 
to make the laws the rules of your government, and the bounds 


of your power, But, if you had deſired to govern otherwiſe, 


had they power to reſtrain you ? 
- "MARCUS AUARAIUS.. +008 3, 
They had not. —The imperial authority, in my time; had 


vo 1 8 


no limitations. 
SERVIUS TULLIU'S, 


Rome therefore was in reality as much enſlaved under you 
as under your ſon ; and you left him the power of tyrannizing 


over it by hereditary right. 


MARCUS AURELIUS. Ag 

I did—The concluſion of that tyrant was his murder. 
SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

Unhappy father! unhappy king! what a deteſtable thing is 


abſolute monarchy, when even the virtues of Marcus Aurelius 
could not hinder it from being deſtructive to his family, and 


pernicious to his country, any longer than the period of his 


own life. But how happy is that kingdom, in which a limited 


monarch preſides over a ſtate /o juſtly poiſed, that it guards itſelf 
from ſuch evils, and has no need to take refuge in arbitrary 
power againſt the dangers of anarchy ; which is almoſt as bad 
a reſource as it would be for a ſhip to run itſelf on a rock, in 


order to eſcape from the agitation of a tempeſt ! 
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Mr. LyTTELTON's Speech upon the Scoteh Bill, Anno 1747. 
Mr. SPEAKER» 1 Te 


FF it could ever be probable that any bill of gteat national 


conſequence, eſpecially one, in which not only the national 
intereſt, but many particular intereſts are alſo concerned, 
ſhould paſs through the houſe without a debate, I ſhould have 


thought this would have done fo; becauſe none was ever more 


univerſally called for by the voice of the nation, none has ever 
undergone a longer or deeper conſideration before it came in- 
to the houſe, or been conſidered by abler men, or with a more 
attentive and candid regard to any material objections. How- 
ever, Sir, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances, I did expect, 
that, in the committee, ſome difference of opinion would hap- 


pen about particular parts of it; and indeed I rather wiſhed 


that there might, becauſe an affair of ſo ſerious a nature can- 
not be too carefully and ftrialy examined; and becauſe, if 
there are faults in the bill, I fincerely defire they may. be 
mended. But, Sir, I did not expect, I am extremely ſur- 


prized, that it ſhould be oppoſed upon the principle; that it 


ſhould be oppoſed as a breach of the Union; and my concern 
1s equal to my ſurprize. Next to the breaking the Union, I 
hardly know a greater misfortune that can befal the united 
kingdom, than to have it ſuggeſted that it is broke, and to 
have that ſuggeſtion prevail in the minds of the people of 
Scotland. It is a ſuggeſtion in which the enemies of Scotland 
and England will find their account, the friends cannot; and, 
as I think it intirely groundleſs, I do moſt heartily grieve and 
lament, that it has ever received any countenance here, God 


be thanked, they who are at the head of the law in Scotland 


have other notions upon this matter. 


In 
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In the return made by the court" of ſeſſion to the houſe of 
lords concerning the heretable juriſdictions, this is the manner 


in which they expreſs their ſenſe upein that paint : & Tbeſe ju- 


riſdictions, by the treaty of Union, are ſecured to the proprie- 
tors as rights of property, and therefore cannot, — due 


ſati faction made to the owners, be taken from them.“ If tllere- 


fore due ſatisfactiqn be made to the qwnerg, it is the opinion 
of the lords of the ſeſſion, that theſe juriſdictions may be taken 
away, without any infringement of the treaty of Union; and 
that is the principle upon which this bill intirely proceeds; no 
juriſdictions are taken away by it, without dus ſatisfaction made 
to the owners; where then is the wrong ? where. is the viola 
tion af the pacta canuenta between the two nations? Sir, I 
have conſidered the treaty of Union with all the attention and 
care that I poſſibly could, ſtartled by the gbjetiens made by 
ſome perſons, for whoſe judgement. and love ta their country 
I have the higheſt regard and reſpect: but, I proteſt, that, after 
the ſtricteſt examination, there does not remain in my mind 
the leaſt apprehenſion, or ſhadow of doubt, that it can be in- 
fringed by our paſſing this bill. The eighteenth and twentieth 
articles are all that relate to the matter before you; by the 
eighteenth, a diſtinction is made between the laws that concern 
publick right, policy, and civil government, and thoſe that con- 
cern private rights: the firſt are declared to be alterable by 
parliament, the latter not, except it be for the evident utility 
of the people of Scotland. Now, Sir, not to inſiſt on any 
difference between the laws that concern publick rights and 
private rights, but allowing this article extends alike to the ſe- 
curing of both from being altered by parliament; yet till the 
exception contained in the ſame article, © that it may be done 


for the evident utility of the ſubjects in Scotland, is fully 


fufficient, aecording to my underſtanding, to vindicate this al- 
eration. from being an infringement of the treaty of union. 
Nor can any diſtinion be made between this fort of property 
and any other exiſting in Scotland, but that the publick 1 10 
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affected by this than by any other. As to the twentieth article; 


the intention and purport of it appears to me to be plainly this, 
e that whereas theſe juriſdict ions and ſuperiorities are of a mixed 
nature, and might well be ſuppoſed to concern policy and civil 
government, and ſo to be alterable by parliament, even without 
compenſation made to the owners ; they were declared by this 
article to be rights of property, in order to put them upon the 
fame foot with other private rights; and to ſecure an equi- 
valent to the pro 

taken away by the wiſdom of parliament; a caſe that was 
eaſy to be foreſeen, becauſe the inconvenience and evil ariſing 
from theſe juriſdictions had been pointed out more than once, 
even by parliament, before the Union; and becauſe, till this 
is done, I will venture to ſay, the ſcheme of the Union, in all 
the beneficial purpoſes of it, will not be intirely and fully 
compleated. In the very words of this article a power of 
making this alteration is clearly implied. The heretable juriſ- 
diftions and ſuperiorities are there reſerved to the owners thereof, 
as riphts "of property; but, in what manner? Why in ibe 
ſame manner as they were then enjoyed by the laws of Scotland: 
Now, Sir, by the laws of Scotland, could not the Scotch par- 


© # 


liament, before the Union, have alteted this property, as well 
as all other property, upon due compenſation *made to the 


owners, for the good of the publick ? They certainly could ; 


and therefore ſubje& to. the ſame power of alteration by par- 


liament, they are declared to be now held and enjoyed. If 
the treaty of Union had eftabliſhed a 8 that could not 


be ſubje& to ſuch alteration” upon ſuch grounds, it muſt at 


the ſame time have eſtabliſhed a maxim fundamentally con- 
trary to the firſt principle of all civil ſociety, and intirely de- 


ſtructive to it; this moſt prepoſterous maxim, that the good of 


the publick ought to give way to 8 * advantage. But ſuch 
an abſurdity cannot be charged upon the legiflators of two 


ſuch wiſe nations as England and Scotland. Indeed, Sir, in 
no ſtate upon the face of the earth, ever was there a property, 
5 | of 


ries in cafe they ſhould” be afterwards 
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3 8p EECRH UPON. 
or ever can there be any, which may not be altered or take 
away, upon proper amends made to the proprietors, for the 
good of the whole. Even the property of our kings them. 

ſelves has not been exempt from this general rule. The ward. 
ſhip of thoſe who held of the crown, that is, of all the no. 
bility and gentry of England, was a pre fixed in our 
Kin Fer, e the Fg of William 45 er it was 
an hereditary, lucrative right of the crown; and yet, for the 
good of the people, becauſe it was thought to be hurtful to 
them, the parliament took it away, upon an equivalent paid 
to the crown. Did any man ever ſuppoſe that this act of 

N parliament was an injuſtice, or any breach of the original com- 

pact between the king and the people, a compact as binding 

and inviolable. as the pacta conventa of the Union itſelf? Was 

it ever conſidered, I ſay, as a violation of that, or as any af- 

front to the royal dignity ? No, it was never ſo thought of 
| by the moſt zealous aſſertor of the rights of the crown. What! 
then, is the property of the barons of Scotland of a- more 

ſacred nature, or is their honour more tender, than that of the 

king? Give me leave to obſerve to you, that this right of ward- 
ſhip was taken away in the very firſt year of king Charles 

the Second's government, before he had made any ill uſe of 
thoſe powers: but, as the powers themſelves were judged to 
be hurtful, it was not conſidered in whoſe hands they were 
lodged, nor what uſe was made of them at that particular time. 

The wiſdom of parliament looked to futurity, and thought 

it expedient to buy off and to abrogate this ancient, un- 

doubted, hereditary right of the crown, not from any com- 

plaint of a preſent abuſe of it, but becauſe it had been abuſed 
in former times, and might be again. Sir, it is ſaid, theſe juriſ⸗ 

dictions were not any cauſe of the late rebellion in Scotland, 

for that the proprietors of them were all firm and loyal on 

the fide of the government: that is a fact which I believe 
may be controverted; but I will not diſpute it, becauſe, if it 

be nat univerſally true, it is certainly ſo with regard to the 
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far greater part; the far , greater, u. without queſtion, 
firmly and zealouſſy attached to the government, and I think 
they deſerve eben returns of honour and gratitude from 
their king and their country. No man can deteſt more than 


the malignant ſpirit of Jacobitiſm, under the maſk of, zeal for 
the government, which, have imputed to them, or to the Scotch 
nation in general, any diſloyalty or diſaffection. Certain 1 
am, that nothing can be further from the true intent and 
meaning of. this bill, than to. throw any colour of blame on 
their conduct. It is a bill of prevention, and not of puniſh» 
ment; a bill of general policy, that does not aim at particular 
perſons, but conſiders the whole, conſiders paſt times, and 
future, as well as the preſent. Sir, if I am nightly informed, 
in the year 1713, all theſe juriſdictions were not on the fide 
of the government; the weight of many of them was felt very 
dangerouſly on the ſide of rebellion. - I admit that, in general, 
it was otherwiſe now: but to argue from thence againſt this 
bill, would be to reaſon upon very ſhort views. If there be 
in the nature of theſe FuriſdiQions, as I am ſtrongly convinced 
that there are, any ſuch powers as are inconſiſtent with the 
good order of government, inconſiſtent with that ſound policy 
which carries the majeſty and juſtice of the crown into every 
part of the ftate, and prefents to the eye of the ſubje& no 
other obje& for his obedience, no other executive power, no 
other fountain of juſtice, . except the king; if there be any 
thing in theſe regalities, ſuperiorities, and juriſdictions, or in 
the authority uſurped and exerciſed in imitation of theſe by 
the chiefs of the clans, which contradicts this great principle 


which in any degree interpoſes itſelf between the crown and 
the people, between the head of the commonwealth and the 
members, however the influence of ſuch irregular powers may 
have been uſed on the preſent occaſion, there is in the powers 


1 do the falſe, ſeditious, and ſcandalous hbels, breathed from 


of that conſtitution under which we are ſo happy to live, 


themſelves a root of danger, which it becomes the prudence | 
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I may venture to lay it down as a maxim, that in every king- 


and foreſight of a wiſe legiſlature not to allow to remain. ir 
it ſhould be plucked up, not with a violent hand, but with 
a firm and a determined one. Of this I am fure, that it is 
more for the honour of government, more for the welfare and 
ſafety of the people, to ſee effects in their cauſes, and to 
deſtroy the ſeeds of future commotions, than to wait till they 
come to that fatal maturity, which, at the ſame time that it 
renders the evil more plain and apparent, may wholly diſable 
from effecting the cure. I remember a fine panegyrick 
made by my lord Bacon, upon the laws of Henry the Seventh. 
* His laws (ſays he) were deep, and not vulgar ; not made 
upon the ſpur of a preſent expediency, but with providence 
for the future. All theſe admirable words may with great 
juſtice and truth be applied to the bill now under your con- 
ſideration. It is a law that is deep, and not vulgar: it is 
not made upon the meer pur of a preſent expediency, on 
account of the late rebellion alone, or for the purpoſes of this 
preſent year, but with providence for the future: I may alſo 
add, as my lord Bacon does, after the example 4 ancient times, 
It was the policy of king Henry the Seventh, one of the 
ableſt princes that ever ſat on the Engliſh throne, to break 
the power of the barons, and free the people from. the yoke 
of it, as much as he poſſibly could: to the conſequential effects 
of that policy rightly purſued by. his ſucceſſors, upon the foun- 
dations which he had laid, is- owing the trade, the wealth, 
and the liberty, that the Engliſh nation enjoys at this day, 
Sir, I have heard with no little wonder an imagination thrown 
out by ſome honourable gentlemen zealous for liberty, as if the 
purchaſing theſe juriſdictions and ſuperiorities out of the hands 
of the preſent poſſeſſors, and the reſtoring them back again 
to the crown, would be detrimental to publick freedom. Sir, 
I have thought, and read, a good deal upon the nature of 
government; and, from the reſult of that application, I think 
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dom, where any great powers, eſpecially of judicature, are 
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lodged in particular ſubjects, independently of the crown, it 3 
is for the good of the people that they ſhould be taken out 3 
of thoſe hands, and lodged in the crown. The conteſt in that | 
caſe is not, as theſe honourable perſons ſeem to apprehend, 
between the crown on the one fide, and the people on the 
other; but between the crown and the people united together 
in one common cauſe againſt the intereſt of thoſe in whom 
ſuch powers are veſted, which is an intereſt diſtinct from both, 
and hurtful to both: in other words, it is not a diſpute be- 
tween liberty and prerogative, but between oppreſſion and go- 
vernment. This is ſo true, that in no one of the many Gothick 
conſtitutions eſtabliſhed in Europe, did ever the people attain 
to any conſiderable ſhare, either of wealth, or power, or free- 
dom, till they were emancipated from ſuch juriſdictions, and 
till all the powers of the great feudal lords, thoſe petty tyrants, 
too potent for ſubjects, too weak for ſovereigns ; who were 
ſtrong enough to oppreſs, but not ſtrong enough to protect; 
till all their powers were entirely abſorbed in the more be- 
neficial and ſalutary power of the crown. Indeed, Sir, in 
every limited monarchy, that is, in a free government which 
has a king at the head of it, the power of the crown, when 
acting properly within its due bounds, reſtrained and confined 
by law and by parliament, is the power of the whole com- 
monwealth.—It is not an intereſt ſet up in the king in contra- 
diſtinction to that of his people; no, the power of the crown 
is only a name for the executive part of the government; it 
is the vigour and energy of the whole ſtate that acts in theſe 
caſes, though, in the ſtyle and language of the law, it be called 
the act of the crown. This is particularly true in matters of 
judicature, and the adminiſtration of juſtice : That is a power, 
which it is ſo much the intereſt of the whole commonwealth 
to place in the crown, that when a king diveſts himſelf of 
it, or gives up any part of it, he ſo far withdraws the pro- 
tection he owes to his ſubjects, and looſens the bond of their 
. allegiance. Vill you not hear my cauſe? (ſaid a ſuitor for 
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the protecting of right, and redreſſing of wrongs, that the 


trom this bill, if it ſhall paſs into a law, the good influence 
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juſtice to Philip of Macedon) why then you are not my king. 
Philip allowed the force of his reaſoning, and confirmed him 
His ſubje& by hearing his - cauſe. If he had referred him to 
a great lord, to an hereditary judge, the man would have taken 
that lord for his king.—It is in the diſpenſing of juſtice, in 


royal authority beſt appears to the ſubject. It is in that 
view of it, that it excites his veneration and love; and when 
any part of the people do not ſee their ſovereign in that awful 
character, they are apt to forget him, and turn their eyes ans 
other way. Therefore the wiſdom of our conftitution has 
made all juriſdiction immediately flaw from the crown. Sir, 
extend that wiſdom to Scotland; let none be exerciſed in the 
moſt diſtant corner of theſe regal dominions, at leaſt in mat- 
ters of any important regard and concernment, and where 
unſurmountable difficulties do not prevent an alteration ; let 
no juriſdiction, I ſay, be exerciſed, otherwiſe than in the name 
of the king, and by virtue of his cammiſſion alone, This is 
an eternal maxim of policy : it is not taken up from any 
ſudden heat or reſentment, but upon cool and mature delibe- 
ration. I hope it will not be laid down, becauſe of any ſudden 
heat or reſentment arifing againſt it, without a juſt or reaſon- 
able cauſe. Such zeſentment cannot be laſting : time and ex- 
perience will overcome it; but the great benefits, that wall ariſe 


that it will have over the whole Britiſh ſtate, will laſt, I hope, 
to the lateſt poſterity. Can there be any thing more ad- 
vantageous to the ſybje& in Scotland, can there be a better 
or happier fruit of the Union, than an entire communication 
of the generous, free, and noble plan of the law of England, 
in the room of thoſe ſervile tenures and cuſtoms, which de- 
form the ſyſtem of government there; and, by the effects that 
they have over that part of the people which is leaſt civilized 
and moſt prone to diſorder, diſturb the peace, and endanger 
the ſafety, of the whole conſtitution? When this is dave, _ 
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theſe: thorns are once rooted up, the way will be open to many 
other improvements, to the introduction of arts, of manu. 
factures, of induſtry, of all the virtues and fweets of civil life, 
even in the wildeſt parts of that country. But all theſe bleſ- 
ſings muſt be the gifts of. good government: before you can 
hope to make thoſe people good ſubjeQs, or uſeful to you in 
any reſpect, you muſt. firſt. ſhew them whoſe: ſubjects they 
are; before they can be mended by the inſtructions of govern- 
ment, they muſt be protected. by the power and care of it. 
Authority and juſtice muſt take the lead in this great work 
of reformation; diſcipline, peace, and civility, will follow after. 
Sir, the matter before you is of ſo very extenſive a nature, 
it might be-ſhewn to you in ſo many lights of general policy, 
ſo many authorities might be alledged in ſupport of it, out 
of all. hiſtories ancient and modern, and from the beſt and 
moſt famous writers upon the laws of nature and nations, 
that I ſhould weary your patience, which has already.indulged.. 
me too long, if I were ta ſay half that occurs to me upon 
this ſubject. I have purpoſely avoided the conſidering any 
objections made to particular parts of the bill: that will be 
better done in the committee; it is nat proper to do it here. 
I hope that it will not be neceſſary to ſay any thing more, 
in order to ſhew what this bill is not; that it is not a breach 
of the Union, that it is not an act of injuſtice, that it is not. 
an infliction of penalties on the innocent and well-deſerving. 
Allow me juſt to ſum up, in a very few words, what I think 
that it is. It is a bill to ſecure: and perfect the Union; to 
carry the: juſtice- of the king into every part of the united 
kingdom, and, together with that royal juſtice, a more ſettled 
peace, a more regular order, a ſurer protection, a cloſer and. 
ſtronger bond of allegianee; to put an end to all thoſe de- 
pendencies that combine men together, not as the ſubjects of 
the ſame king, or fellow citizens of the ſame ſtate, but as the. 
lollowers of particular lords, and which create an awe, and an. 
influence, alike incompatible either with liberty or rene 
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re-printed, and well deſerves to be read and conſidered by every 


SPEECH UPON 


This, I apprehend, will be done by this bill; and when you do 1 


this, you do at the fame time, by a neceſſary conſequence, 
ſtrengthen the whole conftitution, ſtrengthen the crown on 
his majeſty's head, ſtrengthen the eſtabliſhment in his royal 
family, and make the cauſe of the pretender more deſperate, 
For this is moſt certain, that all irregularities and diſorders in 
government, all deviations from the rule of true policy; and 
from the true genius of the conftitution, naturally tend to 


diſturbances, naturally tend to a change of the government, 
and will ſooner or later produce or aſſiſt one, if they are not 
prevented by timely precaution. 


This is the object, this is the ſole intent of a bill, againſt 


which ſuch unfortunate, and let me ſay ſuch unreaſonable, pre- 
' Judices have been conceived. I cannot better commend the 


policy of it, than in the words of a great lawyer, and a great 


ſtateſman, Sir John Davies, in his excellent book upon the 
State of the Kingdom of Ireland, a book that has been lately 


gentleman here upon this occaſion. His words are theſe: . There 
can never be concord or unity in any one kingdom, but where 


there is but one king, one allegiance, and one law,” 


MORI NN 


Speech on the MuTiny Bill, and more particularly on the Clauſe 


concerning Half-Pay Officers, Anno Domini 1751. 


Mr. SpEAKER, 


HIS bill has been conſidered, and I am glad thet it has, 
with all the attention that a houſe of parliament ought 

to give to ſo important a ſubject. Some material alterations 
have been made in it, material at leaſt to prevent miſconſtruc- 
tions; and I ſee with concern how neceſſary that caution is now 
become. Miſconſtructions, Mr. Speaker, and miſrepreſenta- 
tions, are epidemical in this country, What the conſequence of 
them might be to our future tranquillity I ſhould tremble to 
think, if 1 did not rely on a maxim, which I hold equally | 
certain 


THE MUTINY BILL, gt. 
certain in publick or private life, that truth is great, and will 
revail. = | 
But, Sir, after ſo much has been done in the committee to 


mend this bill, I ſhould not have expected a debate on the re- 
port two days together, eſpecially upon ot pes ſo thoroughly 
canvaſt as the half-pay has been, and which apparently lies in 
a very narrow compaſs! But there is ſo fruitful a genius in the 
honourable gentlemen on the other fide of the houſe, that 
nothing can exhauſt it; not to mention another quality in ſome 
of thoſe gentlemen, which is of no leſs uſe to the purpoſe of 


prolonging debates, a certain happy forgetfulneſs of what has 


been ſaid in anſwer to arguments maintained by them, and a 


delightful inward: conviction, which I very much envy, that 
whatever they ſay is (to uſe the expreſſion of a noble lord on 


the floor) undeniable irreſiſtible truth ; and that all who differ 


from them are /unk in a flupid inſenfibility, out of which it is 
neceſſary to draw them, if poſſible, by frequent repetitions. 


One obſervation has ſtruck me through the whole courſe of 
theſe debates, that the more candour has been ſhewn in amend- 
ing the bill, the more unexceptionable it has been made — the 
higher the ſpirit of oppoſition againſt it has ſeemed to riſe. 
What one ſhould naturally infer from thence; how far ſuch a 
ine ſpirit of 
liberty, clear of all other motives leſs reſpectable and leſs pure, 
the houſe will judge: I ſhall only ſay, that, I believe, an oppo- 


ſition ſo carried on cannot have any great weight, either within 


conduct can be ſuppoſed to proceed from the genu 


the walls, or without. 


The great point, which has been the ſubject of ſo much 


eager altercation ; this terrible clauſe, about which ſuch alarms 


have been given; alarms that have ſpread from the army to the 
navy, as if it threatened no Jeſs than the enſlaving of both; 
is in truth no more than ſaying, that an officer is an officer, and 
not a meer civil man; that he who receives the king's pay, 
cannot be ſappoſed to be out of his ſervice; and that he who is 


in the king's fervice, may be commanded to ſerve him when 
3 occaſion 
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occaſion requires, and cannot be wholly exempt from chat *Y 
litary diſcipline, which the neceſſity of the ſervice demands. 


Theſe are all the prepofitions contained in this clauſe; and 
which of theſe can be denied? It is ſuppoſing a government 
to be out of its ſenſes, to ſuppoſe it could give half. pay to 
officers 'in the manner we give it, if you do not conſider it as a 
retainer, and as an obligation to ſerve: for had it na fot 
purely and ſimply as a reward for paſt ſervices, it would then 
have been given only to veterans, or ſuch officers as had emi. 
nent merit to plead. Is this the caſe? We know the contrary ; 
we know it is given to many, who, in the meritorious ſenſe of 
the word, have not /erved at all. It muſt be therefore con- 
ſidered as an obligation to ſerve, not an exemption from ſervice, 


in the general purpoſe and view with which it was given. But, 


if it be not a total exemption from ſervice; then allow me to ſay, 


there can be nothing more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe there is 4 


Zotal exemption from-diſcipline, where there is not a total exemp- 


rion from ſervice. 


Indeed, Sir, there are ſome parts of military diſcipline, from 
which an officer, when in half-pay, will be exempt, not by 
any diſcharge from the ſervice, but by his fatuation. They 
cannot have the ſame operation upon one living retired at his 
own houfe in the country, as upon one doing duty in a camp 


or a garriſon; nor would they have it any more, though he 
were in full pay, ſo long as he remained in that retreat: but, 
ſo far as diſcipline can operate upon him in ſuch a ſituation, it 


certainly does; becauſe he is an officer, becauſe he ſtill retains 
his commiſſion, by which he was firſt ſubjected to diſcipline; 
and not only receives the wages of the government, not only 
retains the rank he had, but may be promoted from the degree 
of a colonel to that of a field-marſhal. While he has all theſe 


_emoluments derived from the ſervice, is it not reaſonable, is it 


not fitting, that he ſhould be bound by its laws? where is the 
hardſhip of this, where is the injuſtice, where is the ſervitude? 
It is to me unaccountable, that an officer ſhould complain of 


the 
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the loſs of freedom, of being reduced to the condition of a 


ſlave and a janiſſary; becauſe, While he receives but half: pay, 
he ſtill continues fubject to the ſame law, acting upon him in a 
much leſs degree; to the ſame law, I ſay, which he is willing 
to live under, in its utmoſt extent, when he is in full- pay. Is 


not this in effect to declare, that the difference between freedom 


and ſlavery may be made up and compenſated to him by the 


difference between full-pay and half-pay ? But the officers of 
our army have more generous ſentiments. Though this induc- 
tion be fairly and neceſſarily drawn from this way of talking, 
it is a conſequence they do not attend to when they ſo talk. 
If the military law of this country be ſuch a tyranny, as ſome 
honourable gentlemen, in the hyperboles of their eloquence, 
and flame of their zeal, againſt this bill, have repreſented it here; 
no man, who values his liberty, would ever ſubmit to it for the 
fake of full-pay, any more than of half-pay; no, not for a 


day, or an hour. But, if it be really as conſiſtent with free - 


dom, as the nature of things can admit; as conſiſtent with 
freedom, as the military law of the freeſt commonwealths has 
ever been; if it be ſuch, that men of «he higheſt ſpirit and 


nobleſt minds, fuch as the officers of our army now are, need. 


not be afraid, or aſhamed, to live under it, when in full-pay; 
how the ſame law ſhould make them ſlaves, meerly becauſe 
they are reduced to half-pay, I do not comprehend. We may 
therefore conclude, that half-pay or full-pay can create no di- 
ſtinction in relation to diſcipline, and to the obedience that an 
officer indiſpenſably owes to /qwfu/ commands, As to any 
vexatious, injurious, or grievous commands, I do not under- 
ſtand that an officer in half-pay is not as well guarded againſt 
the danger of thoſe, as one in full-pay. It is the conſtant in- 
ſpection and ſuperintendency of parliament over every branch 
of the adminiſtration, that is the :great guard and ſecurity to 
every man in this kingdom againſt any grievous abuſe of the 


execution of power, either in civil or military affairs. If this 


ſccurity fails, if we no longer truſt to it, we are undone, 
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All power may be abuſed: but does it follow from tienes 
that any neceſſary power muſt be taken away ? If that reaſon. 


ing holds, it is not the perfection, but the diſſolution, of go. 


vernment, it is not freedom, but anarchy, which muſt be the 
end of our debates. 

Sir, permit me to fay, it is wiſdom in a government, not to 
tie itſelf down from the occaſional exerciſe of certain powers, 
which yet it will not defire, -or think proper to uſe, except in 
very extraordinary caſes; ſuch as, 22 may never happen 
ſo long as the apprehenſion of thoſe powers remains, but might 
become frequent, and dangerous to the ſtate, if that apprehen- 
ſion were removed. 

Many imaginary caſes of a hard and unwarrantable uſe of 
ſuch powers, very affecting indeed, but very improbable, have 
been ſuggeſted as arguments againſt this bill; and they may do 
very well to fill up a pamphlet, and inflame a coffee-houſe: but, 
in a houſe of parliament, among wiſe and conſiderate men, they 
can make no great impreſſion; becauſe, in reality, they prove 


nothing, or prove too much: for, either the army itſelf will not 


be in a temper to do and ſuffer ſuch things, or, unqueſtionably, 
any legal reſtraints to prevent them will be ineffectual and vain. 
Sir, I entirely agree with the honourable gentlemen over the 
way in a maxim they have laid down, and inſiſted upon much 
through the whole courſe of theſe debates, that, if our army 
ſhould be under bad government, our civil conſtitution would 
be in a very precarious and dangerous ſtate. I think it would, 
and for that very reaſon I am a friend to this bill. But I can 
by no means allow, either that officers in half. pay are no part 
of the army, or that the army is under bad government; be- 
cauſe the law by which it 1s governed, and muſt be governed, 


or ceaſe to be an army, is not, contrary to the nature and reaſon 


of things, ſo mild a law, or quite ſo well guarded, in every 
reſpect, againſt the danger of abuſe, as our civil conſtitution. 


It is ſufficient if you bring it as near as you can to the model of 


that, and take care (as you have done) to prevent it from acting 
« Feta * 
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in oppoſition to that, by declaring the obedience, which it re- 


quires from thoſe who are under its authority, not to be due te 
any other than /aw/u/ commands. Nor do I in the leaſt appre- 
hend, that the ſyſtem of diſcipline eſtabliſhed in this bill could 
frighten any one gentleman of virtue and ſpirit out of the ſer- 
vice, when I conſider who and what the officers are, that have 
given their opinions in ſupport of it, during the time it has been 
ſo deliberately and carefully diſcuſt in this houſe, I cannot de- 
ſire a more ſufficient ſecurity againſt any fears of that kind, on 
which ſo much ſtreſs has been laid by the honourable gentleman 
who began this debate, and by the noble lord who ſpoke laſt. 


As to any miniſterial influence over the officers of our army 


to be derived from this bill, though we have heard ſo much 
talk of it upon this occaſion ; I proteſt to you, Sir, I cannot 
ſce the leaſt reaſon, or colour of reaſon, to ſuſpe& any ſuch 
thing. Miniſterial influence over the army can only ariſe from 
powers lodged in the crown, with which it is evident this bill 
has nothing to do; the power of promoting officers, and the 
power of caſhiering them at the pleaſure of the king, without 
any form of trial. The interpolation of a court-martial, as 


regulated by this bill, is an impediment thrown in the way of 


a miniſter, who ſhould deſire to make an ill uſe of the latter of 
theſe powers; and muſt therefore be regarded as a further 


ſecurity given to the officers againſt any ſuch influence, fo far 


as the operation of this bill can extend. 


Sir, theſe are the lights in which the queſtion now before 


you appears to me, fiript of all thoſe diſguiſes in which falſe 
apprehenſions have dreſt it up; falſe apprehenſions, that have 
unaccountably been carried ſo far, as to ſuppoſe this moſt ne- 
ceſſary bill, without which a ſtanding army could not be re- 
ſtrained from deſtroying itſelf, or every thing elſe, calculated 
to ſerve bad deſigns (I know not what, nor of whom) againſt 
the liberty of this country. Sir, permit me to fayy' it is by 
relaxing diſcipline, not by enforcing it, that thoſe who have 
bad deſigus to carry on by an army muſt always proceed. 
Os 2 E E 2 When 
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When they deſire to leap over the fences of law, they muſt 
throw the reins looſe upon the horſe's neck, inſtead of check- 


ing or curbing him with a ſtricter hand. Liberty 


and diſci- 


pline, liberty and government, are much nearer allied, and 
much more compatible the one with the other (whatever ſome 
may think), than liberty and licentiouſnefs. Look in hiſtory; 
and you will find it univerſally true, that the freeſt ſtates have 
been ſtricteſt in their military diſcipline 3 and the beſt men in 
thoſe ſtates have always exacted it with the greateſt ſeverity. - 

Good laws, ſays Machiavel, muſt be maintained by good 
arms, and good arms by good diſcipline. It is a very juſt 
maxim, which no government ſhould forget. Late experience 
has ſhewn us, that, if we had not had good arms and good 
diſcipline, our good laws would have been loſt, © A very dif- 


ferent ſyſtem of laws, both civil and military, would have 


been dictated to us by Highland legiſlators, and renegado Eng- 


liſhmen dre// 


in their liveries . It is to this army, it is to 


this diſcipline, of which fuch terrors are conceived, that we 
owe our delivery from flavery in its moſt abje& and loath- 


fome form. | 
not ſuffering it to be relaxed and corrupted in time of peace, is 


Therefore, the maintaining this diſcipline, the 


eſſentially neceſſary to the ſafety of the whole conſtitution ; 


and they who are friends to the one, will be friends to the other. 


The noble lord who ſpoke laſt has made mention of the peace, 
and ſuppoſed the goodneſs of it to be an argument againſt the 


neceſfity of many parts of this bill. Sir, no man rejoices more 


than I do in the peace I think it has ſnatched us from the 
brink of a precipice, which was juſt ready to fink under our 


feet. 


But, that it has freed us. from all danger, I cannot flatter 


.myfelf, I will not flatter any body elſe, ſo much as to ſay. It 
has removed danger to ſome diſtance : but there is {till in our 
whole political ſtate, with reſpe& to foreign powers, great cauſe 


, This alludes to the faſhion, taken 7 at this time by all the Jacobites in England, of wearing Scotch 
plaids far their waiſtcoats, as a party diſtinction. by } n | 


for 
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for apprehenſion. We muſt not fall under the ſhade of this 
peace: if we do, that ſleep may end in death. | 
In pace, ut ſapiens, aptabit idonea bello, is a very excellent 
rule, to which our government has not always enough attended. 
[ hope we ſhall not be negligent of it now, more eſpecially | 1 
with regard to the diſcipline of our army, which muſt be pre- | 9 
ſerved in its vigour, if we deſire that the army ſhould be able | | 
to ſerve againſt our foreign enemies,” or would not have it be- 
come itſelf the moſt dangerous enemy to our domeſtick peace = 


and tranquillity. 
ee ee 
Speech on the Repeal of the AQ called the Ixw Bill, in the 


| Year 1753. 


Mr. SPEAKER. 


See no occaſion to enter at preſent into the merits of the 
bill we paſt the laſt ſeſſion for the naturalization of Jews; 
becauſe I-am convinced -that, in the preſent temper of the 
nation, not a ſingle foreign Jew will think it expedient to take 
any benefit of that act; and therefore, the repealing of it is 
giving up nothing. I aſſented to it laſt year, in hopes it might 
induce ſome wealthy Jews to come and ſettle among us: in 
that light I ſaw enough utility in it, to make me incline rather 
to approve than diſlike it; but, that any man alive could be 
zealous, either for or againſt it, I confeſs I had no idea. 
What affects our religion is indeed of the higheſt and moſt 
ſerious importance. God forbid: we ſhould ever be indifferent 
about ht But I thought 25¹ had no more to do with reli- 
gion than any turnpike act we paſt in that ſeſſion ; and, after 
| a the divinity that has been preached: an the ſubject, I think 
o ſtill. IF n 146 8 
Reſolution and ſteadineſs are excellent qualities; but it | 
is the application of them upon which their value K 1 _ 
| | A wiſe 
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A wiſe government, Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield, 
as well as where to reſiſt: and there is no ſurer mark of little- 
meſs of mind in an adminiſtration, than obſtinacy in trifles. 


Publick wiſdom, on ſome occaſions, muſt condeſcend to give 


way to popular folly, eſpecially in a free country, where the 
humour of the people muſt be conſidered as attentively, as the 
humour of a king in an abſolute monarchy. Under both forms 
of government, a prudent and honeſt miniſtry will indulge a 
ſmall folly, and will reſiſt a great one. 


ignorance of human nature: not to reſiſt the latter, at all times, 
would be meanneſs and ſervility. 


Sir, I look on the bill we are at preſent debating, not as a 


ſacrifice made to popularity (for it ſacrifices nothing) ; but as a 
prudent regard to ſome conſequences ariſing from the nature of 
the clamour raiſed againſt the late a& for naturalizing Jews, 
which ſeem to require a particular conſideration, 


It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his ma- 


jeſty's reign, that his ſubjects have enjoyed ſuch a ſettled tran- 
quillity, ſuch a freedom from any angry religious diſputes, as 
is not to be paralleled in any former times. The true Chriſtian 
ſpirit of moderation, of charity, of univerſal benevolence, has 
prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the clergy of all ranks 
and degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow principles, thoſe bigoted 
prejudices, that furious, that implacable, that ignorant zeal, 
which had often done ſo much hurt both to the church and 


the ſtate. But from the ill-underſtood, inſignificant act of 


parliament you are now moved to repeal, occaſion has been 
taken to deprive us of this ineſtimable advantage. 


parliament, to diſappoint thoſe endeavours. Sir, the very Wo 
miſchief that can be done to religion, is to pervert it to the pur- 


poſes of faction. Heaven and hell are not more diſtant __ 


Not to vouchſafe now 
and then a kind indulgence to the former, would diſcover an 


It is a pre- 
tence to diſturb the peace of the church, to infuſe idle fears 
into the minds of the people, and make religion itſelf an engine 
of ſedition. It behoves the piety, as well as the wiſdom of 


r 
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the benevolent ſpirit of the goſpel, and the malignan 


at all times, in the minds of the vulgar, a ſpark of enthuſiaſm ; 


which, if blown by the breath of a party, may, even when it 
ſeems quite extinguiſhed, be ſuddenly revived and raiſed to a 
flame. The act of laſt ſeſſion, for naturalizing of Jews, has very 
unexpectedly adminiſtered fuel to feed that flame. To what a. 
height it may riſe, if it ſhould continue much longer, one can 
not eaſily tell; but take away the fuel, and it will die of itſelf. . 

Something that fell from my honourable friend who ſpoke. 
laſt, makes it proper for me to add one argument more, in order 


to ſhew the expediency of paſſing this bill. 132 6 


It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholick countries, that 
there the church and the ſtate, the civil power and the hierarchy, 
have ſeparate intereſts; and are continually at variance one with 
the other. It is our happineſs, that here they form but one 
ſyſtem. While this harmony laſts, whatever hurts the church, 
hurts the ſtate: whatever weakens the credit of the governours 


of the church, takes away from the civil power a part of its 
ſtrength, and ſhakes the whole conſtitution. 


Sir, I truſt and believe, that, by ſpeedily paſſing this bill, 


we ſhall ſilence that obloquy, which has ſo unjuſtly been caſt 
upon our reverend prelates (ſome of the moſt reſpectable that 
erer adorned our church), for the part they took in the act which 
this repeals. And it greatly imports the whole community, 
that they ſhould not loſe that reſpe& which is ſo juftly due to 


them, by a popular clamour kept up in oppoſition to a meaſure 


of no importance in itſelf. But, if the departing from that 


meaſure ſhould not remove the prejudice ſo maliciouſly raiſed, 
lam certain that no further ſtep you can take will be able to re- 
85 move 


t ſpirit of 
party. The moſt impious wars ever made were thoſe called 
holy wars. He who hates another man for not being a 
Chriſtian, is himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, Sir, breathes 
love, and peace, and good-will to man. A temper conformable. 
to the diQates of that holy religion has lately diſtinguiſhed this 


nation; and a glorious diſtinction it was! But there is latent, 
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SPEECH ON THE REPEAL, &. 
move it ; andtherefore, T hope you will ſtop here. This ap- ä 
pears to be a reaſonable and ſafe condeſcenſion, by whick no- 
body will be hurt; but all-beyond this, would be dangerous 
weakneſs in government. It might open a door to the wildeſt 


enthuſiaſm, and to the moft miſchievous attacks of political 


diſaffection working upon that enthuſiaſm. If you encourage 
and authorize it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go from thence 
to the meeting-houſe, and in the end to the palace. But let 
us be careful to check its further progreſs. The more zealous 
we are to ſupport Chriſtianity, the more vigilant ſhould we be 


ain SR toleration. If we bring back perſecution, we bring 


back the anti-chriſtian ſpirit of popery ; and when the ſpirit is 
here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. Toleration is the 
baſis of all publick quiet. It is a charter of freedom given 
to the mind, more valuable, I think, than that which ſecures 
our perſons and eſtates. Indeed, they are inſeparably con- 
nected together: for, where the mind is not free, where the 
conſcience 1s enthralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny 
puts on the galling chains; but civil tyranny is called in, to 
rivet and fix them. We ſee it in Spain, and many other coun- 


tries; we have formerly both ſeen and felt it in England. By 


the bleſſings of God, we are now delivered from all kinds of 


oppreſſion. Let us take care, that they may never return. 


The bill before us, I am ſure, is not perſecution, It only 
puts every body in that ſituation where every body was eaſy. 
It is a gentle, a prudent, and a moderate meaſure; tending to 
quiet and ſettle the minds of men, which have been unhappily 
diſturbed without any neceſſity; and therefore, I give it my 
moſt hearty concurrence. l 

N. B. The act for naturalizing Jews gave no greater privileges to any Jew ſettli > here, than are at 


preſent enjoyed by the ſon of a Jew, born in England; and leſs than have been given to 
them, /izce the dijperfion, by many other nations, | . 
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och in the Houle ny 1 oP concerning Pie: of Parti 
. . in the year 1763. 


60 Reſolved by che commons in parliament, that lag a unn 
« does not extend to the. caſe of writing and publiſhing ſeditious 

= libels, nor. ought to be allowed to obſtruct the ordinary courſe of. 
« the laws in the A and effectual e of ſo heinous and 
« dangerous an offence.” _ 


1 


My Lozps, 


F TER what has bee 1 fd with 10 . weight and 
authority, by a noble and learned lord, who preſides in 
the higheſt court of judicature in this kingdom, with ſuch diſ- 


* 


tinguiſhed abilities, it would be impertinent and vain for me, 


in ſpeaking upon this queſtion, to argue from precedents or 


conſtructions of law, and to tell your lordſhips that publick and 
ſeditious libels are breaches of the peace, and much bigher breaches 


it, in the eye of the law, than forcible entries or forcible 
detainers; in which caſes the houſe of commons has declared, 


by a reſolution in the year 1697, that no meniber of that houſe ; 


bath any privilege. Nor need I obſerve to your Tordfhips, 
that the ſtanding order of this houſe, made in the year 1624, 
has not been, and cannot poſſibly be, underſtood by your lord- 
fhips, as @ compleat definition of all exceptions to privilege ; 
becauſe, fince the making of that order, and before the ſtatute 
by which forgery was declared to be felony, this houſe ordered 
Mr. John Ward to be proſecuted for forgery, without any re- 


gard to his privilege, though they knew him to be a member 


of the lower houſe of > eee and becauſe a ſubſequent 
flanding order, of the 8th of June, E757, ſpecifies another ex- 
ception, not expreſt in the former. Both theſe inſtances are 


eee, of the opinion of this em on the queſtion now be- 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


fore you, with regard to the law and uſage of parliament: but 
I ſhall only beg leave to trouble your lordſhips with a few ob- 
ſervations on the conſequences of fuch an extenſive conſtruction 
of privilege as 18 contended for by ſome lords, from whom 1 
am extremely ſorry to differ, but from whom I muſt differ on 
this occaſion, or from all the notions I have formed of that 
conftitution which Jam bound to maintain, fo 
My lords, all privileges are ſubordinate to the great Jaws of 
ſociety, to the good order, the peace, and the ſafety, of the 
ſtate. The noble duke who ſpoke laſt has told your 18Khips 
very truly, that this, which is now under your conſideration, 
was not given as a favour to the members of parliament, for 
their own ſakes; but as a guard, which the conſtitution has ſet 
over their perſons and neceflary attendance, for the ſecurity of 
that duty they owe to the publick. From the intention and 
end of this privilege, the nature and limitations of it may be 
reaſonably inferred. It muſt not be exerciſed to the grievous 
inconvenience and detriment of the publick: it muſt not ob- 
ſtruct the publick juſtice: it muſt not endanger the publick 
ſafety. Anarchy, my lords, is not liberty, no more than deſ- 
potiſm is government: but true liberty and legal government 
are inſeparably connected: what is adverſe to the one, is adverſe 
to the other. The legal power of government, in a well-con- 
ſtituted ſtate, is the guardian of all privileges, charters, and 
rights: but this guardian muſt be unable to execute its great 
truſt, if it is not itſelf ſupported by that reſpect and that reye- 
rence which is due to it from thoſe to whom it gives protection. 
What reſpect, my lords, or what reverence, can be preſerved 
to any government, where ſedition may plead privilege, to ſtop 


the hands of publick juſtice; and where crimes of the moſt 


malignant and dangerous nature, crimes which ſhake the very 
foundations of the publick tranquillity, may claim the protec- 
tion of a houſe of parliament, to let them go on unreſtrained : 
can it be poſſible that a parliamentary ſanction and authority 
ſhould ever be given to a notion ſo repugnant to the 3 

A - 


ON PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 


for which parliaments were eſtabliſhed, to the /alus popul;, the 
ſupreme object and end of all government? | 
The many evils that muſt attend fuch a conſtruction of pri- 
vilege are apparent and dreadful! What is the remedy for thoſe 
evils? The remedy, we are told, may be properly and ſafely 
obtained from either houſe of pathament, the privilege of which 
is a bar to all other relief: the juſtice of the kingdom will be 


only ſtopt till the next meeting of parliament (perhaps for fix 


or ſeven, months). As ſoon as ever it meets, complaint may be 
made to your lordſhips, or to the houſe of commons; and then 
right will be done. How, my lords, will right be done? It is 
the doctrine of the commons, that no member can be compelled 
to walve his Fe, :—what if he will not waive it? what if, 
conſcious of guilt and apprehenſive of puniſhment, he ſkulks 
behind his privilege, and holds it up as a ſhield: between him 


and juſtice ? Why then he may be expelled; and after ſuch ex- 
pulſion he may be proſecuted by the king, without offence to 


the liberty and independence of parliament. 


Is not this, my lords, to declare, that every member of 


parliament, while he continues a member, though he be guilty 
of perjury, of 9 — of felony, of miſpriſion of treaſon, 
though he ſpreads fedition from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, is abſolutely exempt from the juſtice of the crown? Such 


an exemption is moſt abhorrent from the whole ſpirit and ge- 


nius of our conſtitution. It is the worſt ſoleciſm in politicks: it 
is ſetting up a kingdom within a kingdom. Something like it 
I remember to have been claimed by the clergy in the darkeſt 
ages of ignorance and Popiſh ſuperſtition. They ſaid, their 
perſons. were privileged : no proceſs from the king's courts 
ought to go out againſt them: but, if any cle 
cuſed of any heinous miſdemeanour, application might be made 
to the ſpiritual court; there the cauſe might be tried; and, if 


that court found him guilty, he would be deprived of his or- 
ders; after which, being no member of their ſacred body, the 
| | N juſtice 
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man was ac- 
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rality, the Divine Majeſty itſelf, is not exempt from their inſults. 


_ SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF-LORDS, 


pou of the kingdom might take hold of him.; but not 
before, | 

This propoſition appeared ſo monſtrous; that even thoſe times 
would not bear it; and yet, my lords, it may perhaps be thought 
more excuſable to ſuffer a number of criminals to be out of the 
reach of publick juſtice, from falſe notions of piety and a reſpect 
for religion in the perſons of its miniſters, than where it might 
be imagined that a partiality for ourſelves occaſioned the ex- 
emption, - . 

1 will not repeat to your lordſhips the black catalogue of 
crimes, and the great multitude. of .criminals, that you have 
been told by a noble and learned lord would be comprehended 
within:this conſtruction of privilege, if it ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
With regard to all theſe, the king would in effect be dethroned : 
he would bear the fword in vain; he would be no terror to evil. 
doers ; his hands would be tied, till your Jordſhips, or the lower 
houſe of parliament, or the convocation, if the offender ſhould 
belong to their body, would be pleaſed to unbind them. Is 
this, my lords, the law and conſtitution of England, the firſt 
maxim of which is, zhat all juſtice flows from the crown? The 
king is ſworn to do juſtice, impartial and equal juſtice, He is 
the vicegerent of that God 70 whom vengeance belongs. What 
power upon earth can intercept or delay that righteous ven- 
geance? what power upon earth can have any right, any pri- 
vilege, to interpoſe itſelf between him and the performance of 
his oath, which is an eſſential part of the duty he owes to his 
people? By the conſtitution of England, a/legiance is tied to pro- 
rection: if you deprive the ſubjeas of the benefit of the re 
Protection, you diſſolve their allegiance. 5 


| ** 1 ja —ü ̃ w rr ̃ 
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With reſpe@ to that particular ſpecies of crimes which is 1m- 
mediately under your conſideration, I will venture to ſay, that 
felony itſelf is in no degree ſo alarming, ſo pernicious to the 
publick, as ſome ſeditious libels, They reſpe& nothing; they 
{pare nothing : the crown, the legiſlature, publick order, mo- 


Permit 


oN PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Permit me, my lords, to paint. to you in a very few words the 
reſent condition of this country, with relation to what is called 
the liberty of the preſs. If a foreigner were to take his ideas 
of England from the printed libels on both fides, he would 
think we had no government, no law, no God. I will 
ſpare your lordſhips the contemplation of fo frightful a 
picture in is full length and dimenſions, and confine myſelf 
to two points, which I think more eſpecially demand your 
attention, : 

There are two advantages upon which our publick welfare 
and ſtrength particularly depend; both of which theſe wicked 
libellers have moſt diligently and maliciouſly endeavoured to 
deſtroy: I mean, the Union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; and that extinction of party ſpirit, the, bane of 
all publick ſpirit, I ſay, my lords, that extinction of party ſpirit, 
which crowned with happineſs and with glory the latter years 
of our late moſt gracious ſovereign, and the beginning of his 
preſent majeſty's moſt auſpicious, moſt benignant, and moſt 
proſperous reign. Of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings theſe exe- 
crable writings have attempted to deprive. us: they have 
breathed a ſpirit of diſcord, which, if great care be not taken 
to ſtop the further progreſs of it, will avenge the enemies of 
this country of all the evils they have ſuffered from that in- 


vincible force and energy, which a very different ſpirit, a 


Ipirit of union and concord, enabled us to exert. What can 


be imagined more injurious, more fatal to our happineſs, than _ 


weekly and daily libels, ſent all over the kingdom, which 
have a ſtrong and manifeſt tendency to break thoſe ties of 
mutual intereſt and mutual affection, which bind and knit us 
together; and to raiſe animoſities, jealouſies, deadly feuds, 
civil wars, between the two nations? If the detected authors 
of ſuch writings, by being members of parliament (a circum- 
ſtance which in reality much enhances their guilt), may go on 


with full ſecurity, in open defiance of all law and legal autho- 


rity, to inflame the wounds they have made, to infuſe into 


them 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
them new venom, till 1 are rendered incurable; if this iu 
deed be Engliſh liberty; then, I am ſure, our conſtitution will 
be felo de ſe, and wants no enemy but itſelf to bring it to de- 
fruMon;. © © 8 g | 
But we ought to be very careful of the privileges of parlia- 

ment.—Alas, my lords, in that total anarchy, in that diffolution 
of all government, which this unbounded licentiouſneſs muſt 
neceſſarily produce, will parliament be ſecure? When a city is 
ſet on fare, if nothing is done to extinguiſh or ſtop the confla- 
gration, will the flames reſpect the ſenate-houſe any more than 
the palace? Great apprehenſions are conceived, i your lord- 
ſhips ſhould agree to this reſolution, of a terrible abuſe of their 
power in the minifters of the crown, by wantonly and malici- 
ouſly impriſoning members of either- houſe of parliament, for 
innocent writings. Many anſwers may be given to thoſe appre- 
henſions: I ſhall only inſiſt upon one. — The adminiſtration of 
juſtice and the execution of laws are, by the conſtitution of 
our government, entruſted to the crown and its officers; but 
entruſted under checks beneficial to liberty, beneficial to juſtice. 
Of all thoſe checks, the moſt effectual is the ſuperintendence 
of parliament, which is as formidable to the higheſt magiſtrate 
as it is to the loweſt; to the ſecretary of ſtate, as to the juſtice 
of peace. And the terror of this muſt operate in a particular 
manner, where the privileges of the parliament itſelf are con- 
cerned. In a bailable caſe, as this is, the confinement muſt 
be preſently ended: at the firſt ſitting of the parliament, the 
houſe muſt know and judge of the reaſons of the commit- 
ment : if they are not ſufficient, immediate vengeance will fall 
on the head of the miniſter, who has injured the houſe in the 
perſon of its member. Thus, my lords, both the government 
and our liberty are as ſafe as the imperfection of human policy 
will allow them to be. But if you change this wiſe ſyſtem; if 
you take the executive power from the crown, and place it in 
either houſe of parliament ; what check, what controul, will 
then remain ?—An arbitrary power will be zhere, which n no 

He Fs where 


ON PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 
where elſe in our government ; an arbitrary power without 
appeal. J 55 iy 
I therefore hope, that your lordſhips will not differ from 


the commons in this reſolution: but, at the ſame time, I re- 


ſpect and venerate the principle, upon which the oppoſition to 


it is founded; A principle of jealous caution, not to do any thing 


that may hurt the independence of parliament, which is fo im- 
portant to the ſecurity of the whole commonwealth. Such a 


caution is very commendable, and the zeal excited by it meri- 


torious, even where it is miſtaken, T congratulate your lord. 
ſhips, I congratulate the whole nation, on that zeal being ſo 
warm in the breaſts of young noblemen, who have ſpoken ſo 
ably and fo eloquently in this debate. But, in order to preſerve 
the independence of parliament againſt any future violations on 
the part of the crown, it will be neceſſary to preſerve the re- 
putation of parliament in the minds of the people, and the 
love of it in their hearts. How, my lords, can this be done, 
if they find it an obſtacle to that equal juſtice, which is their 
birth-right and their ſafety ? . 

Upon the whole, I am confident, your lordſhips will on no 
account depart from that maxim, which is the corner-ſtone of 


all government; that juſtice ſhould have its courſe, without ſtop, 


or impediment. Jus, fas, lex, potentiſſima fint : This, my lords, 
is the very ſoul and eſſence of freedom. Obſtruct this, and 
you immediately open a door to all violence and confuſion, to 


all the iniquity and all the cruelties of private revenge, to the 


deſtruction of private peace, the diſſolution of publick order, 


and in the end to an unlimited and deſpotick authority, which 
we muſt be forced to ſubmit to, as a remedy againſt ſuch into- 


lerable evils. The dominion of law is the dominion of liberty. 


Privilege againſt law, in matters of high concernment to the 


publick, is oppreſſion, is tyranny, whereſoever it exiſts. 
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THE PROGRESS OF LOVE: 
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FOUR ECLOGURS 


_ & 


m. JEALOUSY. 


I. UNC ERTAINTY.. If 
To Mr, POE. || ToED W. WALPOLE, Eq 
II. HOPE. IV. POSSESSION. 
To the Honourable GEO RGE 'To the Right Honourable the Lord 
DOD eren | | Viſcount CORBHAM.. 
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UNCERTAINTY. Ecioave IL. 
To: Mr. POP E. 


OP E, to whoſe reed beneath the 1 Made, 


The nymphs. of Thames a -pleas'd attention paid; 
While yet thy Muſe, content with humbler praiſe, 


Warbled in Windfor's grove her fylvan. lays 3 ; 
Though now, ſublimely borne on Homer's wing, 


8 
Of glorious wars and godlike chiefs ſhe ſing: 
Wilt thou with me re- viſit once again 


The cryſtal fountain, and the flowery plain? 


Wilt thou, indulgent, hear my verſe relate 
The various changes of a lover's ſtate; 
And, while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 


Alk thy own heart if what I tell be true ? g T | 
. To 
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THE PROGRESS OF LOVE, 


To the green margin of a lonely wood, 
Whoſe pendent ſhades o'erlook'd a ſilver flood, 


Young'Damen came, -unknowing where he. tray d, 


N 


Full of the image of his beauteous maid: 
His flock, far off, unfed, untended, lay, 
To every ſavage a defenceleſs prey 3 


No ſenſe. of intereſt could their maſter move, 

And every care ſeem'd trifling now but love. 

A while in penſive filence he remain'd, 

But, though his voice was mute, his locks complain'd ; 


At length the thoughts within his boſom pent 


Forc 'd his unwilling tongue to give them vent. 
Te nymphs, he cried, ye Dryads, who fo „e 


Have favour'd Damon, and inſpir' d his ſong; 


For whom, retir'd, I ſhun the gay reſorts 
Of ſportful cities, and of pompous courts ; | 
In vain I bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 


To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 


Though wild Ambition, and deſtructive Rage, 


No factions here can form, no wars can wage: 


Though Envy frowns- not on your humble ſhades, | 


Nor Calumny your innocence invades : 


Yet cruel Love, that troubler of the breaſt, 
Too often violates your boaſted reſt ; 

With inbred ſtorms diſturbs your calm retreat, 
And taints with bitterneſs each rural ſweet. - 


Ah luckleſs day | when firſt with fond furprize | 25 j 


On Delia's face I fix'd my eager eyes! 
Then in wild tumults all my ſoul was toſt, 


Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loſt : 


And every wiſh, and thought, and care, was gone, 
But what my heart N d on her alone. 
Then too the ſmil'd : can ſmiles our peace deſtroy, | 


Thoſe lovely children 4 Conters and Joy? 7 
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How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe DIE! 
From the ſame ſpring at the ſame moment flow 1 
Unhappy y boy! theſe vain enquiries ceaſe, _ ___ 
Thought could. not guard, nor will reſtore, thy Peace: 5 
Indus e the frenzy that thou muſt endure, 
And Goth the pain thou know ſt not how. to cure. 
Come, flattering Memory, and tell my heart 
How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſingart 
She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain, 
Confirm her power, and faſter bind my 1 
If on the green we danc'd, a mirthful bands. . 
To me alone ſhe gayE her willing band; 

Her partial taſte, · if e'er I touch d the 55 | 
Still in my ſong found ſomething to admire. 

By none but her my crook with flowers was crown'd, 
By none but her my brows yith ivy bound. 
The world that Damon was her choice belier a, . 
The world, alas | like Damon was deceiv'd. ' 


When laſt I ſaw her, and declar'd my fire „„ 


In words as ſoft as paſſion could inſpirecee 
Coldly ſhe hear d, and full of ſeorn withdrew, © © 
Without one pitying glance, one ſweet So... 
The frighted hind, who ſees his ripen'd corn 
Up from the roots by ſudden tempeſts tor, 
Whole faireſt hopes deſtroy'd and blaſted lie, | 

Feels not ſo keen a pang of grief as I. | 

Ah, how have I deſerv d, inhuman maid, 

To haws my faithful ſervice thus repaid ? 

Were all the marks of kindneſs I receiv yu.” 

But dreams of joy, that charm'd me and Jecely MY 

Or did you only nurſe my growing love, 

That with more pain T might your hatred prove? BL 
Sure guilty treachery no place could find 

In ach 5 ſuch a generous mind : 


A maid © 
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THE g ROGRESS OF LOVE. 
A maid eng the wooc and wilds among, 
Could ne'er Ee . the art of courts ones 8 


No; let me ratlier think her anger feign d, 


Still let me hope my Delia may be gain d; 
Twas only modeſty that ſeem'd diſdain, 
And her heart ſuffèr d when ſhe gave me pain. 

Pleas d with this flattering thought, the begebe 


Felt the faint drawning of a doubtful joy; 
Back to his flock more chearful he jetrn'd,. 


When now the ſetting ſun leſs fiercely burn's, 
Blue vapours roſe along the mazy tills, 
And light's laſt bluſhes ting d the diſtant bn. 


5 
N oy P E. Eciobuk u. 
To Mr. D ODDINGTO N. 


H EAR, Doddington, the notes that ſhepherds ling. 
Like thoſe that watbling hail the genial ſpring. 
Nor Pan, nor Phœbus, tunes our artleſs reeds x 
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From Love alone their melody proceeds. 


From Love, Theocritus, on Enna's plains, 
Learnt the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric ſtrains. 
Young Maro, touch'd by his inſpiring dart, 

Could charm each ear, and foften every heart : 
Me too his power has teach'd, and bids with thine 


Damon no longer ſought the ſilent ſhade, 
No more in unfrequented paths he ſtray d, 
But call'd the ſwains to hear his jocund ng 
And told his joy to all the rural throng. 


2 Ne B. a Doddington bad e very Wanne mich/bare never been — 


Bleſt 


be, 
15 
2 
1 


Delia, who now compaſſionates my woes, 


\ 


„a. LAY u n 


When firſt I 12 my — — 50 gi al. 
Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care en 
Forſook my breaſt, and leſe foſe-wiſhes mere; 
Soft wiſhes . and gay deſires, 
Delightful languers, and tranſporting fires, 
Where yonder limes combine to farm a ſhade, 

Theſe eyes firſt gaz'd upon the charming maids 
There ſhe appear'd, on that auſpicious. day, 
When ſwains their we rites to Bacchus pay: 


She led the dance—heavens! with: what amd.” . 


Who could have ſeen her then, and not — r 
I ſtrove not to reſiſt fo ſweet a flame, - 

But gloried in a happy captive's name; 

Nor would I now, could Love permit, be 3 | 

But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. 

And art thou then, fond youth, ſeeure of 3 jay? 
Can no reverſe thy 2 bliſs deſtroy ? 

Has treacherous Love no torment yet. in ſtore ? 

Or haſt thou never prov d his fatal Power? 15 
Whence flow'd thoſe tears that late bedew'd thy check Þ 
Why ſigh'd thy heart as if it ſtrove to break ? 

Why were the deſart rocks invok d to hear 


The plaintive accent of thy fad deſpair ? 
From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains. aroſe, 


Who bids me Hope; and in that charming you! 
Has peace and tranſport to my foul reſtor'd, 
Begin, my pipe, begin = gladſome lay; 


A kiſs from Delia ſhall thy muſick pay; 


A kiſs obtain'd twixt frugghing and conſent, - 
Given with forc'd anger, and diſguis d content: 
No laureat wreaths I aſk, to bind my brows, . 
duch as the Muſe on lofty tte — * 
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56 
Let other ſw-ains. to praiſe or fame aſpire; 
1 from her lips my recompente require. 

Why a my Delia in her ſecret bower ? 


Thi emerging ſun more bright his beams extends + 


8 Glad youths and maidens turn the new-made hay: 4 
The birds renew their ſongs on every ſpray! _ 


All nature ſmiles.— Wil only Delia frown ? | 
Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the plain, 

While every flower of every ſweet they drain: 

See, how beneath yon hillock's ſhady ſteep, 

The ſhelter'd herds on flowery: couches ſleep :: 

Nor bees, nor herds, are half fo bleſt as I. 

If with my fond deſires my love comply; 

From Delia's lips a ſweeter honey flows, 

| And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe. _ Y 

Ss - Ah how, my dear, ſhalFI deſerve thy charmsE 

= What gift ean bribe thee to my longing arms? 

| A bird for thee in ſilken bands I hold, 

[| Whoſe yellow plumage ſhines like poliſh'd gold 

From diſtant iſles the lovely ſtranger came, 

And bears the fortunate Canaries name; 

In all our woods none boaſts fo ſweet a "nfs. 

2 Not even. the nightingale's melodious throat. 

Accept of this; and could I add beſide, N 

What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide; 

If all the gems in Eaſtern rocks were mine, 

On thee alone their glittering pride ſhould ſhine. 

3 But if thy mind no gifts have power to move, 

Phoebus himſelf ſhall leave th' Aonian grove; 7 

he tuneful Nine, who never ſue in vain, 


* 
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Light gales have chas'd the late impending ſhower; | 
| Oppos'd,, its beauteous arch the rainbow' bends! - [hut 


l | | Come forth, my love, thy ſhepherd's joys to crown + : 4 


* come ſweet ſuppliants for __ favourite ſwain, uy 
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For him each blue-ey'd Naiad of the flood, 

For him each green-hair'd ſiſter of the wood, 

Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 

His muſick calls to dance the night away. 

And you, fair nymphs, companions of my love, 

With whom ſhe joys the cowſlip meads to rove, 

I beg you, recommend my faithful flame, 

And let her often hear her ſhepherd's name : 

Shade all my faults from her enquiring fight, 

And ſhew my merits in the faireſt light ; 

My pipe your kind aſſiſtance ſhall repay, 

And every friend ſhall claim a different lay. 
But ſee ! in yonder glade the heavenly fair 

Enjoys the fragrance of the breezy air— 

Ah, thither let me fly with eager feet; 

Adieu, my pipe; I go my love to meet 

O, may I find her as we parted laſt, | 

And may each future hour be like the paſt ! 

So ſhall the whiteſt lamb theſe paſtures feed, 


Propitious Venus, on thy altars bleed. 


ee 
JEALOUSY. Ecro u III. 
To Mr. EDWARD WALPOLE. 


T HE gods, O Walpole, give no bliſs ſincere; 
Wealth is difturb'd by care, and power by fear: 
Of all the paſſions that employ the mind, 
In gentle love the ſweeteſt joys we find ; 
Yet eden thoſe joys dire Jealouſy moleſts, 
And blackens each fair image in our breaſts, 
O may the warmth of thy too tender heart 
Ne'er feel the ſharpneſs of his venom'd dart! 
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For thy own quiet, think thy miſtreſs juſt, 
And wiſely take thy happineſs en truſt. 
Begin, my Muſe, and Damon's woes rehearſe, 
In wildeſt numbers and diſorder d verſe. | 
On a romantick mountain's airy head 
(While browzing goats at caſe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay, with jealous cares oppreſt; 
Diſtruſt and anger labouring in his breaſt— 
The vale beneath, a pleaſing proſpect yields, 
Of verdant meads and cultivated fields ; 
Through theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of rifing wood ; 
Here half conceal'd in trees a cottage ſtands, 
A caſtle there the opening plain commands, 
Beyond, a town with glittering ſpires is erown'd, 
And diftant hills the wide horizon bound: 
So charming was the ſcene, a while the ſwain 
| Beheld delighted, and forgot his pain; 
But ſoon the ſtings infix'd within his heart 
With cruel force renew'd their raging ſmart : 
His flowery wreath, which long with pride he wore, 
The gift of Delia, from his brows he tore, 
Then cried ; © May all thy charms, ungrateful maid, 
Like theſe neglected roſes, droop and fade 
May angry heaven deform each guilty grace, 
That triumphs now in that deluding face | 
Thoſe alter'd looks may every ſhepherd fly, 
And een thy Daphnis hate thee worſe than I! 
Say, thou inconſtant, what has done, 
To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won? 
Tell me what charms you in my rival find, 
Againſt whoſe power no ties have. ſtrength to bind? 
Has he, like me, with long obedience ftxove 
-Þ Cer your diſdain, and merit love? 
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Has 
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Has he with tranſport every ſmile ador d, f 
And died with grief at each ungentle word? 
Ah no! the conqueſt was obtain'd with eaſe ; 
He pleas d you, by not ſtudying to pleaſe: 
His careleſs indolence your pride alarm'd; 
And, had he lovd you more, he leſs had charm'd. 
O pain to think | another ſhall poſſeſs A 
Thoſe balmy lips which I was wont to preſs: 
Another on her panting breaſt ſhall lie, 
And catch ſweet madneſs from her ſwimming eye! 
I faw their friendly flocks together feed, 
I ſaw them hand in hand walk oer the mead: 
Would my clos'd eyes had ſunk in endleſs night, 
Ere I was doom'd to bear that hateful ſight ! 
Where-e'er they paſs'd, be blaſted every flower, 
And hungry wolves their helpleſs flocks devour !— 
Ah wretched ſwain, could no examples move 
Thy heedleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 
Haſt thou not heard how poor“ Menalcas died 
A victim to Parthenia's fatal pride? 
Dear was the youth to all the tuneful plain, 
Lov'd by the nymphs, by Phebus lov'd, in vain 3 
Around his tomb their tears the Muſes paid, 
And all things mourn'd but the relentleſs maid. 
Would I could die like him, and be at peace | 
Theſe torments in the quiet grave would ceaſe ; 
There my vex'd thoughts a calm repoſe would find, 
And reſt as if my Delia ſtill were kind. 
No, let me live, her falſehood to upbraid : 
Some god perhaps my juſt revenge will aid, — 
Alas! what aid, fond ſwain, would'ft thou receive? 
Could thy heart bear to ſee its Delia grieve? 
* See Mr. Gay's Dion. 
4e | | Protect 
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Protect her, heaven! and let her never know 

The ſlighteſt part of hapleſs Damon's woe: 

I aſk no vengeance from the powers above; 

All I implore is, never more to love. — 

Let me this fondneſs from my bofom tear, 

Let me forget that e'er I thought her fair. | 

Come, cool Indifference, and heal my breaſt ; - 

Wearted, at length, I ſeek thy downy reſt :. 

No turbulence of paſſion ſhall deftroy _ 

My future eaſe with flattering hopes of joy. 

Hear, mighty Pan, and all ye ſylvans, hear, 

What by your guardian deities I wear; 

No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, 

No more I'll court the traitoreſs to my arms; 

Not all her arts my ſteddy ſoul ſhall move, 

And ſhe ſhall find that reaſon conquers love !— | 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when through the lawn below 

Alone he ſaw the beauteous Delia go ; 

At once tranſported, he forgot his vow, 

(Such perjuries the laughing gods allow) 

Down the ſteep hills with ardent haſte he flew ; 

He found her kind, and ſoon beliey'd her true. 
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POSSESSION. Eciocve IV. 
To Lord G OB HA M. 


'S OBHAM, to thee this rural lay I bring, 


Whofe guiding judgement gives me ſkill to ſing ; 
Though far unequal to thoſe poliſh'd ſtrains 
With which thy Congreve charm'd the liſtening plains : 
Yet ſhall its muſick pleaſe thy partial ear, 3 


And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were dear 


0 
3 


Recall 
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Recall thoſe years which time has thrown. behind, 
When ſmiling Love with Honour ſhar'd thy mind: 
When all thy glorious days of proſperous fight 
Delighted leſs than one ſiccefefol _——- 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore; 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſures: oer; 


-And, while in Stowe's enchanting, walks you ſtray, 


This theme may help to cheat the ſummer's day. 
Beneath the covert of a myrtle wood, 

To Venus rais'd, a ruſtic altar ſtood, 

To Venus and to Hymen, there combin'd, 

In friendly league, to favour. human-kind. 

With wanton Cupids, in that happy ſhade, 

The gentle Virtues and mild Wiſdom play d. 

Nor there, in ſprightly Pleaſure's genial train, 

Lurk'd ſick Diſguſt, or late-repenting Pain, 

Nor Force, nor Intereſt, join'd unwilling hands, 

But Love conſenting tied the bliſsful bands, 

Thither with glad devotion Damon came, 3 

To thank the powers who bleſs'd his faithful flame; 

Two milk- white doves he on their altar laid, 

And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 


Hail, bounteous god, before whoſe hallow'd ſhrine 


My Delia vow'd to be for ever mine, 

While, glowing in her cheeks, with tender love, 
Sweet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove! 

And hail to thee, fair queen of. young defires ! 
Long ſhall my heart preſerve thy pleaſing fires, 
Since Delia now can all its warmth return, 

As fondly languiſh, and as fiercely burn. 

O the dear gloom of laſt propitious night | 
O ſhade more charming than the faireft light ! 
Then in my arms I claſp'd the melting maid, 
Then all my pains one moment overpaid; 
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Then firſt the ſweet exceſs of bliſs I prov'd, 
Which none can taſte but who like me have nds 
Thou too, bright goddeſs, once in Ida's grove, 
Didſt not diſdaig to meet a ſhepherd's love; 
With him, while friſking lambs around you played, 
Conceal'd you ſported in the ſecret ſhadez 
Scarce could Anchiſes' raptures equal mine, 
And Delia's beauties only yield to thine. _ 

What are you now, my once moſt yalued Joys? 
Inſipid trifles all, and childiſh toys 
Friendſhip itſelf ne'er knew a charm like this, 
Nor Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiſs, 
Ve Mules, {kill'd in every winning art, 
Teach me more deeply to engage her heart; 
Ye nymphs, to her your freſheft roſes bring, 
And crown her with the pride of all the ſpring : 
On all her days let health and peace attend ; 
May ſhe ne'er want, nor ever loſe, a friend 
May ſome new pleaſure every hour employ ! 
But let her Damon be her higheſt joy. 

With thee, my love, for ever will I ſtay, 
All night careſs thee, and admire all day ; z 
In the ſame field our mingled flocks we'll feed, 
To the ſame ſpring our thirſty heifers lead, 


Together will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 


Together preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils. 
Delightful ſtate, where peace and love combine, 


To bid our tranquil days unclouded ſhine ! 
Here limpid fountains roll through flowery meads, 


Here riſing foreſts lift their verdant heads; 
Here let me wear my careleſs life away, 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 

| When late old age our heads ſhall ſilver o er, 
And our ſlow pulſes dance with joy no more; 
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When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, 
And only Damon's eye ſhall think thee fair; 
Then may the gentle hand of welcome Death, 
At one ſoft ſtroke, deprive us both of breath ! 
May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 
And the ſame cypreſs both our aſhes ſhade ! 
Perhaps ſome friendly Muſe, in tender verſe, 
Shall deign our faithful paſſion to rehearſe, 
And future ages, with juſt envy moy'd, 
Be told how Damon and his Delia loy'd. 
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SOLILOQUY of a BEAUTY in the 


COUNTRY. 
Written at EATON. School. 


Sh WAS night; and Flavia to her room retir'd, 
With evening chat and ſober reading tir d; 
There, melancholy, penſive, and alone, 
She meditates on the forſaken town: 
On her rais'd arm reclin'd her drooping head, 
She ſigh'd, and thus in plaintive accents faid : 
„% Ah, what avails it to be young and fair: 
* To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? 
% What worth have all the charms our pride can boaſt, 


If all in envious folitude are loft ? 


„Where none admire, tis uſeleſs to excell ; 
„Where none are beaux, tis vain to be a belle: 

„ Beauty, like wit, to judges ſhould be ſhewn; 

© Both moſt are valued, where they beſt are known. 
% With every grace of nature, or of art, 


We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart: 5s 
9 7 « The 
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Unbleſt I wear my uſeleſs time away; 


From books to work, from work to books, I rove, 


| Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch e'en age would glow, 


SOLILOQU'Y, ee. 
The brutes, inſenſible, our power defy : 
To love, exceeds a ſquire's capacity. 
The town, the court, is Beauty's proper ſphere; 3 
That is our heaven, and we are angels there: _ 
In that gay circle thouſand Cupids rove, 
The court of Britain is the court of Love. 
How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow'd, 
How have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport ſhew'd, 
At each diſtinguiſh'd birth-night ball, to ſee 
The homage, due to Empire, paid to me! 
When every. eye was fix'd on me alone, 
And dreaded mine more than the Monarch's frown ; 
When rival ſtateſmen for my favour ftrove, 
Leſs jealous in their power than in their love. 
Chang'd is the ſcene; and all my glories die, 
Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder ſky: 
Loft is the dear delight of giving pain, 
The tyrant joy of hearing ſlaves complain. 
In ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 
Supinely calm, and dully innocent: 


Sleep (wretched maid!) all night, and dream al Gays 
Go at ſet hours to dinner and to prayer; 
For dulneſs ever muſt be regular. 

Now with mamma at tedious whiſt I play; 
Now without ſcandal drink inſipid tea 
Or in the garden breathe the country air, 
Secure from meeting any tempter there : 


And am (alas?) at leiſure to improve | — 
Is this the life a beauty ought to lead? 
Were eyes ſo radiant only made to read ? 


Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to ſew? | 
« Sure 


« Sure erring nature never could deſign 

« To form a houſwife in a mould like mine 

« O Venus, queen and guardian of the fair, 

« Attend propitious to thy votary's prayer: 

« Let me re- viſit the dear town again : 

« Let me be ſeen !—could I that wiſh obtain, 

« All other wiſhes my own power would gain.“ 
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Written at the Univerſity of Oxford, in the year 17 27. 


P ARE N of arts, whoſe ſkilful hand firſt taught 
The towering pile to riſe, and form'd the plan 

With fair proportion; architect divine, 

Minerva; thee to my adventurous lyre 

Aſſiſtant I invoke, that means to ſing S 

Blenheim, proud monument of Britiſh fame, 

Thy glorious work ! for thou the lofty towers: 

Didſt to his virtue raiſe, whom oft thy ſhield 

In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom. ſteer'd 

Through all the ſtorms of war.—Thee too I call, 

Thalia, ſylvan Muſe, who lov'ſt to rove 

Along the ſhady paths and verdant bowers 

Of Woodſtock's happy grove: there tuning ſweet 

Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train | 


Attentive liſten ; let thy warbling ſong. 
Paint with melodious praiſe the pleaſing ſcene, . 


And equal theſe to Pindus' honour'd ſhades. 
When Europe freed, confeſs'd the ſaving power 
Of Marlborough's hand ; Britain, who ſent him forth 
Chief of confederate hoſts, to fight the cauſe. 
3 1 4D | 


Of 
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Of Liberty and Juſtice, graterul rais'd 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame: 
A trophy of ſucceſs; with fpoils adorn'd 
Of conquer'd towns, and glorying in che name 
Of that auſpicious field, where Churchill's ford 
Vanquiſh'd the might of 'Gallia, and chaftis d 
Rebel Bavar.—Majeftic in its ſtrength, 

Stands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 
| Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour eould deſerve 
Reward ſo glorious |. grateful nation, hail, 
Who paid' ſt his ſervice with ſo rich a meed } 
Which moſt ſhall I admire, which worthieft praiſe, 
The hero or the people? Honour doubts, | 

And weighs their virtues in an equal fcale, 

Not thus Germania pays th iincancel'd debt 

Of gratitude to us. Bluſh, Cæſar, bluſh, 

When thou behold'ſt theſe towers; 'inprate, to thee 

A monument of ſhame ! Canſt thòu forget 

Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 

Did for thy throne that day? But we diſdain 

Or to upbraid or imitite thy guilt. 

Steel thy obdurate heart againiſt the ſenſe 

Of obligation infinite; and know, 

Britain, like heaven, protects a thank leſs world 

For her own glory, nor expeòts reward. | 
Pleas'd with the noble'theme, 'her taſk the Muſe 

Purſues untir'd, and'through'the palace roves 

With ever-new delight. The tap' try rich 

With gold, and gay with alÞthe: beauteous paint 

Of various- colour d filks, diſpos'd withi{kill, 

Attracts her curious eye: Here Iſter rolls 

His purple wave; and there the Granic flood 

With paſſing ſquadrons foams: here hardy Gaul 

Flies from the ſword of Britain; there to Greece 


. 1 
Effeminate Perſia yields. —In arms 23 
Marlborough and Alexander vie for Ae 
With glorious competition; equal 0 

In valour and in fortune: hut their praiſe 

Be different, for with different views they fought; 
This to /ubdue, and that to free mankind. 

Now, through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 
The Muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks _ 
The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 
Of Tempe fam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove, 

. Such beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 
Of this romantick wilderneſs once ſtood 
The bower of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair, 
Sacred to grief and love; the cryſtal fount 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face 
Of Spencer, lovely maid, when tir'd ſhe ſits 
Beſide its flowery brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once excell. 
But ſee where, flowing with a nobler ATE, 
A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 
Beneath the wide-ſtretch'd arch, ſtupendous work, 
Through which the Danube mi ght collected pour 
His * urn! Silent a while Fd ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force 
Broke and diſorder d, down the ſteep it falls 
In loud caſcades ; the filver-ſparkling foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 
In theſe retreats repos d the mighty ſoul 

Of Churchill, from the toils of war and ſtate, 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 
Of contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 
Trium ah ever in his mind renew d 
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Who paid'ſt his ſervice with ſo rich a meed ! 


Did for thy throne that day? But wWe diſdain 


With ever-new delight. The tap' ſtry rich 
With gold, and gay with albthe beauteous paint 
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Of Liberty and Juſtice, grar&ful rais'd N | = 
This palace, ſacred rd her leader's fame: f 

A trophy of ſucceſs; with fpoils adorn'd ö e 

Of conquer'd towns, and glorying in che name | 

Of that auſpicious field, where Chutchill's fword 

Vanquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and chaftis'd = 

Rebel Bavar.—Mafjeſtic in its ſtrength, 

Stands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 


Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour-could deſerve 


Reward ſo glorious ] grateful nation, hail, 


Which moſt ſhall T admire, which worthieft praiſe, 
The hero or the people? Honour doubts, 

And weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale, 

Not thus Germania pays 'th' uncancel d debt 

Of gratitude to us. Bluſh, Czar, bluſh, 

When thou behold'ſt theſe towers; 'inprate, to thee 
A monument of ſhame ! Canſt thou forget | 
Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 


Or to upbraid or imitite thy guilt. 

Steel thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 

Of obligation infinite; and know, 

Britain, like heaven, protects a thank leſs world 

For her own glory, nor expects reward. 
Pleas'd with the noble theme, her taſk the Muſe 

Purſues untir'd, and through the palace roves 


Of various- colour d filks, diſpos d with/{kill, 
Attracts her curious eye: Here Iſter rolls 

His purple wave; and there the Granic flood _ 
With paſling ſquadrons foams: here hardy Gaul 
Flies from the ſword af Britain; there to Greece 


Effe- 
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Effeminate Perſia yields. — In arms d, 
Marlborough and Alexander vie for Anne 

With glorious competition; equal both 

In valour and in fortune: hut their praiſe 

Be different, for with different views they fought; 

This to ſubdue, and that to free mankind. 

Now, through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 
The Muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks 
The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 
Of Tempe fam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove, 
Such beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 
Of this romantick wilderneſs once ſtood 
The bower of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair, 
Sacred to grief and love; the "cryſtal fount 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to refle& the face 
Of Spencer, lovely maid, when tir'd ſhe fits 
Beſide its flowery brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once excell. 

But ſee where, flowing with a nobler dream, 

A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 
Beneath the wide-ſtretch'd arch, Rupendous work, 
Through which the Danube might collected pour 
His Gs urn! Silent a while 147 ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force 
Broke and diſorder d, down the ſteep it falls 
In loud caſcades ; ; the e foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 

In theſe retreats repos d the mighty ſoul 
Of Churchill, from the toils of war and ſtate, 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 
Of contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 
Trium 1 ever in his mind renew d 
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B LE N MEI M. 


The memory of his fame, and ſooth'd his thoughts 


With pleaſing record of his glorious deeds, 

So, by the rage of faction home recall'd, 
Lucullus, while he wag'd ſucceſsful war 
Againſt the pride of Aſia, and the power 

Of Mithridates, whoſe aſpiring mind | 

No loſſes could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 

Of conquer'd nations, back return'd to Rome, 
And in magnificent retirement paſt 

The evening of his life. But not alone, 

In the calm ſhades of honourable eaſe, 


Great Marlborough peaceful dwelt : indulgent heaven 


Gave a companion to his ſofter hours, 


With whom converſing, he forgot all change 


Of fortune, or of ſtate, and in her mind 
Found greatneſs equal to his own, and lov'd 
Himſelf in her.—Thus each by each admir'd, 
In mutual honour, mutual fondnefs join'd: 


Like two fair ſtars, with intermingled light, 


In friendly union they together ſhone, 

Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 

Of night eternal quench'd the beams of one. 
Thee, Churchill, firſt, the ruthleſs hand of death 
Tore from thy conſort's ſide, and call'd thee hence 
To the ſublimer ſeats of joy and love; 

Where fate again ſhall join her foul to thine, 
Who now, regardful of thy fame, ere&s 

The column to thy praiſe, and ſooths her woe 
With pious honours to thy ſacred name 
Immortal. Lo! where towering on the height 
Of yon aerial pillar proudly ſtands 
Thy image, like a guardian god, fublime, 


And awes the ſubject plain: beneath his feet, 
The German eagles ſpread their wings; his hand 


Graſps 


B L E N H E I M. 
Graſps victory, its ſlave. Such was thy brow 
Majeſtick, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul 
Fled from thy frown, and in the Danube fought 
A refuge from thy ſword. —There, where the field 
Was deepeſt ſtain d with gore, on Hochſtet's plain, 
The theatre of thy glory, once was rais'd 
A meaner trophy, by th' imperial hand; 
Extorted gratitude ; which now the rage 
Of malice impotent, beſeeming all . 
A regal breaſt, has level'd to the ground: 
Mean inſult! This with better auſpices 
Shall ſtand on Britiſh earth, to tell the world 


How Marlborough fought, for whom, and how repaid 


His ſervices. Nor ſhall: the eonſtant love 

Of her who rais'd this monument be. loſt - 

In dark oblivion-: that ſhall be the theme 
Of future bards in ages yet unborn, 
Inſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 
Firſt tun'd' the Britiſh harp, and little deem'd 
His humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be 
Of Blenheim, houſe ſuperb; to which the throng 
Of travellers approaching, ſhall not paſs 
His roof unnoted, but reſpectful bal $7. 345 1%. 
With reverence due. Such honour does the Muſe 
Obtain her favourites. — But the noble pile 
(My theme) demands my voice.—O ſhade. ador'd, 
Marlborough who now above the ſtarry ſphere 
Dwell'ſt in the palaces of heaven, enthron d. 
Among the demi-gods, deign to defend 

This thy abode, while preſent here below, 

And ſacred ſtill to thy immortal fame, 

With tutelary care, Preſerve it ſafe _ 

From Time's deftroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 
Of factious Envy's more relentleſs rage. 
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At once exalts and poliſhes the mind ? 


: B. D N N HMH E 1 
Here may, long ages hence, the Britiſh youth, 
When honour calls them to the field of war, 
Behold the trophies which thy valour rais'd; 
The proud reward of thy ſucceſsful toils 
For Europe's freedom, and Britannia's fame: 


That, fir'd with generous envy, they may dare 
To emulate thy deeds.—So ſhall thy name, 


Dear to thy country, ſtill inſpire her ſons 
With martial virtue; and to high attempts 


Excite their arms, till other battles won, 


And nations ſav'd, new monuments require, 
And other Blenheims ſhall adorn the land, 


To the Reverend Dr. AYSCOUGH, at Oxrord, 
Written from Paris, in the year 1728. 


AY, deareſt friend, how roll thy hours away? 
What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the tedious day ? - 
Doſt thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 
Of wiſe Antiquity's immortal lore, 


o 


Where virtue, by the charms of wit refin d, 


How different from our modern guilty art, 
Which pleaſes only to corrupt the heart ; 


Whoſe curſt refinements odious vice adorn, 


And teach to honour what we ought to ſcorn ! 

Doſt thou in ſage hiſtorians joy to ſee 

How Roman greatneſs roſe with liberty ; 

How the ſame hands that tyrants durſt controul, 

Their empire ſtretch'd from Atlas to the Pole; oy 
. 


TO THE REV. DR AYSCOUGH. 


Till wealth and conqueſt into flaves reſin d 1235 1 
The proud luxurious maſters of mankind ? PLANT "a | 1 
Doſt thou in letter d Greece each charm admire 
Each grace, each virtue, feedom could inſpire; „ 
Yet in her troubled ſtates ſee all the woes, | | 
And all the crimes, that giddy faction knows; 
Till, rent by parties, by corruption fold, P 
Or weakly careleſs, or too rafhly bold ; | 
She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 
The ſlave and tutoreſs of protecting Rome? 
Does calm Philoſophy her aid impart, 
To guide the paſhons, and to mend the heart? 
Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learnt the end 
To which alone the wiſe their ſtudies bend; 
For which alone by nature were deſign d 
The powers of thought—to benefit mankind ? 
Not, like a cloyſter'd drone, to read and doze, 
In undeſerving, undeſery'd: repoſe ; 85 
But reaſon's influence to diffuſe; to clear 
Th' enlighten'd world of every gloomy fear; 
Diſpell the miſts of error, and unbind 
Thoſe pedant chains that clog the freeborn mind. 
Happy who thus his leiſure can employ ! 
He knows the pureſt hours of tranquil joy ; 
Nor vext with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 
Nor loft to ſocial virtue's pleaſing care; 
Safe in the port, yet labouring to ſuſtain 
Thoſe who ſtill float on the tempeſtuous main. 
So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent; 
8o Boyle in wiſdom found divine content; 
So Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, | 
The virtuous ſlave of Louis and of Rome.  * Dr, Hough. 
Good Wor'ſter thus ſupports his drooping age, 
Far from court-flattery, far from party- rage; 
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TO THE REV. DR AYSCGUGH: 


He, who in youth a tyrant's frown defy'd, | 1 

Firm and intrepid on his country's ſide, \ 

Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt guide, 

O generous warmth ! O ſanctity divine! 

To emulate his worth, my friend, be thine: 

Learn from his life the duties of the gown; 

Learn, not to flatter nor inſult the crown; ; 

Nor baſely ſervile court the guilty great, 

Nor raiſe the church a rival to the ſtate : 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 

Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. 

The prieſt, who plagues the world, can never mend : 

No foe to man was e'er to God a friend. 

Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain; 

All force but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 
Me other cares in other climes engage, 

Cares that become my birth, and ſuit my age; 

In various knowledge to improve my youth, 

And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth; 

By foreign arts domeſtick faults to mend, 

Enlarge my notions, and my views extend; 

The uſeful ſcience of the world to know, - 

Which books can never teach, or pedants ſhew. 
A nation here I pity, and ues, 

Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 

Yet taught, by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they beat 

Whoſe nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 

In courts a mean, in camps a generous band; 

From each low tool of power, content receive 

Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. 

Whoſe people vain in want, in bondage bleft, 


Though plunder'd, gay; ROI though oppreſt; 


With | 


TO THE REV. DR AYSCOUGH. 

OY With happy follies riſe above their fate, 
_ The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 

Yet here the Muſes deign'd a while to ſport 
In the ſhort ſun-ſhine of a favouring court: HY 
Here Boileau, ftrong in ſenſe, and ſharp in wit, 
Who, from the ancients, like the ancients writ : 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 
By flattering incenſe to his maſter's fame. 
Here Moliere, farſt of comick wits, excell'd 
Whate'er Athenian theatres beheld ; 
By keen, yet decent, ſatire {kill 'd to pleaſe, 
With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe. 
Now, charm'd, I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 
Heroick thoughts, with Shakeſpeare's force and fire ; 
Now ſweet Racine, with milder influence, move 
The ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. 

With mingled pain and pleaſure, I ſurvey 
The pompous works of arbitrary {way ; 
Proud palaces, that drain'd the ſubjects ftore, 
Rais'd on the ruins of th' oppreſt and poor; 
Where e en mute walls are taught to flatter ftate, 
And painted triumphs ſtyle ambition RAT“. 
With more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view, 
Where Conde from an envious court withdrew + : 
Where, fick of glory, faction, power, and pride, 
(Sure judge how empty all, who all had tried !) 
Beneath his palms the weary chief repos'd, 
And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos'd. 

With ſhame that other fam'd retreat I ſee, 
Adorn'd by art, diſgrac'd by luxury; 
Where Orleans waſted every vacant hour, 
In the wild riot of unbounded power; 
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TO THE RE V. DR AYSCOQUGH, 
Where feveriſh debauch and impious love 
Stain'd the mad table and the guilty grove. 

With theſe amuſements is thy friend detain'd, 

Pleas'd and inſtructed in a foreign land; | 
Yet oft a tender wiſh recals my mind 

From preſent joys to dearer left behind ! 

O native iſle, fair Freedom's happieſt ſeat! 

At thought of thee, my bounding pulſes beat; 

At thought of thee, my heart impatient burns, 
And all my country on my ſoul returns. 

When ſhall I ſee thy fields, whoſe plenteous grain 
No power can raviſh from th' induſtrious ſwain ? 
When kiſs, with pious love, the ſacred earth 

That gave a Burleigh or a Ruſſel birth? | 
When, in the ſhade of laws, that long have ſtood, 
Propt by their care, or ſtrengthen d by their blood. 
Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, 

The proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race difdain ? 

Yet, oh! what doubt, what fad prefaging yoice 
Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoĩce 4 
Bids me contemplate every fate around, 
From ſultry Spain to Norway's icy bound; 

Bids their loſt rights, their ruin'd glories, ſee; | 
And tells me, Theſe, like Epgland, once were free! 


To Mr. POYNT Z, 
Ambaſſador at the Congreſs of 8016s oN, in the Year 1728. 


Written at Paris, 


O T HOU, whoſe friendſhip is my joy and pride, 
Whoſe virtues warm me, and whole precepts guide z 

Thou, to whom greatneſs, rightly l 

Is but a larger power of being good; 


7 


TO M R. POYNT Z. 
Say, Poyntz, amidſt the toil of anxious ſtate, 
Does not thy ſecret foul defire retreat? 
Doſt thou not wiſh (the taſk. of glory done) 
Thy buſy life at length might be thy own; 
That, to thy lov'd philoſophy reſign d, 
No care might ruffle thy unbended mind? 
8 is the wiſh. For ſure the happieſt meed, 
o favour'd man by ſmiling heaven decreed, 
Is, to reflect at eaſe on glorious pains, 
And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains. 
Not him I praiſe, who, from the world retir'd, 
By no enlivening generous paſſion fir d, 
On flowery couches ſlumbers life away, 
And gently bids his active powers decay; 
Who fears bright Glory's awful face to ſee, 
And ſhuns renown as much as infamy. 
But bleſt is he, who, exercis'd in cares, 
To private leiſure publick virtue bears; 
Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies Labour won. 
Him Honour follows to the ſecret ſhade, 
And crowns propitious his declining head ; 
In his retreats their harps the Muſes ſtring, 
For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ſing ; 
Friendſhip and Truth on all his moments wait, 
Pleas'd with retirement better than with ſtate ; 
And round the bower where humbly great he lies, 
Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels riſe. 
So when thy country ſhall no more demand 
The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand ; 
When peace reſtor'd ſhall, on her downy wing, 
Secure repoſe and careleſs leifure bring; 3 
Then, to the ſhades of learned eaſe retir'd, "A 
The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, . 
; 41 i : an_ 


TO MR POYNTZ. 
Among thy books and friends, thou ſhalt poſleſs 
Contemplative and quiet happineſs : 
Pleas'd to review a life in honour ſpent, 
And painful merit paid with ſweet content. 


Yet, though thy hours unclogg'd with forrow roll, 


Though wiſdom calm, and ſcience feed thy foul ; 

One dearer bliſs remains to be poſſeſt, 

That only can improve and crown the reſt. — 
Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 

Which thy own heart perhaps would better tell; 

The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions Ove, 

Is, to be truly lov'd, and fondly love. 


This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaſt, 


Friend of our health, and author of our reſt ; 
Bids every gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 

And tunes each jarring ſtring to harmony. 
E'en while I write, the name of Love inſpires 
More pleaſing thoughts, and more enlivening fires; 
Beneath his power my raptur'd fancy glows, 
And every tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 
Dull is the privilege of living free; 

Our hearts were never form'd for liberty: 
Some beauteous image, well imprinted there, 
Can beſt defend them from conſuming care. 
In vain to groves and gardens we retire, 

And nature in her rural works admire; 


Though grateful theſe, yet theſe but faintly charm 


They may delight us, but can never warm. 


May ſome fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 


With pleaſing pangs of ever-gay deſire; 
And teach thee that ſoft ſcience, which alone 


Still to thy ſearching mind reſts ſlightly known! 
Thy ſoul, though great, is tender and refin'd, 


To friend{hip lenſible, to love inclin d, 


* 


TO NM TTP OTN r 2. 
And therefore long thou canſt not arm thy breaſt 
Againſt the entrance of ſo ſweet a gueſt. 
Hear what th" inſpiring Muſes bid me tell, 
For heaven ſhall ratify what they reveal: | 

A choſen bride ſhall in thy: arms be plac'd, 

With all th' attractive charms of beauty grac'd ; 
Whoſe wit and virtue ſhall thy own expreſs, 
Diſtinguiſh'd only by their ſofter dreſs : 
Thy greatneſs ſhe, or thy retreat, ſhall ſhare ; 
Sweeten tranquillity, or ſoften care; 
Her ſmiles the taſte of every joy ſhall raiſe, 
And add new pleaſure to renown and praiſe; 
Till charm'd. you own the truth my verſe would. prove, 
That happineſs 1s near allied to love.. 


VERSES to be written under a Pi ure of Mr. POYNTZ. 


8 UCH is thy form, O Poyntz! but who ſhall find 
A hand, or colours, to expreſs thy mind ? 

A mind unmov'd by every vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere ; 

Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 

Though firm, yet pliant; active, though ſedate 

With all the richeſt ſtores of learning fraught, 

Yet better ſtill by native prudence taught; 

That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 

Can pity frailties it could never feel ; 

That, when misfortune ſued, ne'er ſought to know 

What ſe&, what party, whether friend or foe ; 

That, fixt on equal virtue's temperate laws, 

Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe ; _ 

That, to its own perfections ſingly blind, 

Would for another think this praiſe deſign dl 


An 


When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 


1 582) 
An Epiſtle to Mr. POPE, from Rome, 1730, 


1 MMORTAL bard! be whom each Muſe has wove. 


The faireſt garlands of th Aonian grove; 
Preſerv'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, 


After ſo many ſtars extinct in night, 

The darken'd age's laſt remaining light! f 

To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of antient wit; | 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, | 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt; | | 
From tyrants, and from prieſts, the Muſes fly, 
Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty: 

Nor Balæ now nor Umbria's plain they love, 

Nor on the banks of Nar or Mincio rove ; 

To Thames's flowery borders they retire, 

And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire. 0 
So in the ſhades, where chear'd with ſummer rays 
Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 


Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain | 


Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, 


No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 


But mournful ſilence faddens all the grove. 
Unhappy Italy ! whoſe alter'd ſtate 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate: 


Not that barbarian hands her fafces broke, 


And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 
Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, | 
Her cities deſart, and her fields unſown; 

But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, 

That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds 1 is fled; 

That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupplied the world before. 


Illu ftrious 


EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 


Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd, 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind ; 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 
And poets, who thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais di 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, * 
Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore; | 
Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mouldering ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown ; 
Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee 
Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 
As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flowers I ftrow'd, . 
While with th' inſpiring Muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe : 
Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear: 
Great bard, whoſe numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
If high exalted on the throne of wit, 
Near me and Homer thou aſpire to fit, 
No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays 
That flow majeſtick from thy nobler bays; 
In all the flowery paths of Pindus ſtray, 
But-ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
Nor, when each Cle wading Muſe. is thine, 
Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 
Of thee more worthy were the tafk, to raife 
A laſting column to thy country's praile ; 
To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; | 
Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 
And plants her palm beſide the olive's fhade. 
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Such 


To thy long abſent and forgotten friend; 


From all that's gay retir'd, and all that's 


EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 


Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 


Such was the people. whoſe exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown d, 
With different bays by Mars and Phœbus crown'd; 
Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannick ſway, 
But pleas'd a mild Auguſtus to obey. 

If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live ; 
Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire; 
And howl with Furies in tormenting fire ; 
Approving Time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe.” 


anne 
To LORD HERVEY. 
In the Year 1730. From Worceſterſhire. 


Strenua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere: quod petis, bic eff ; 
Eft ulubris, animus fi te non deficit equus. | 


Horace, 


F AVOURITE of Venus and the tuneful Nine, 
Pollio, by nature form'd in courts to ſhine, 
Wilt thou once more a kind attention lend 


Who, after ſeas and mountains wander'd o'er, 
Return'd at length to his own native ſhore, 


great, 
Beneath the ſhades of his paternal ſeat . 
Has found that happineſs he ſought in vain 
On the fam'd banks of Tiber and of Seine? 


- - «2 


So idle, yet ſo reſtleſs, are our minds, 


The wretch, by wild impatience driven to rove, 


Or how can aught but powerful Reafon cure, 


TO LORD HERVEY. $85 


Tis not to view the well-proportion'd pile, 
The charms of Titian's and of Raphael's ſtyle; | 
At ſoft Italian ſounds to melt away; » 
Or in the fragrant groves of myrtle ſtray; 
That lulls the tumults of the ſoul to reſt, 
Or makes the fond poſſeſſor truly bleſt. 
In our own breaſts the ſource of pleaſure lies 
Still open, and ſtill lowing to the wiſe ; 
Not forc'd by toilſome art and wild defire 
Beyond the bounds of nature to aſpire, 
But in its proper channels gliding fair; 
A common benefit, which all may ſhare. 
Yet half mankind this eaſy good diſdain, 
Nor reliſh happineſs unbought by pain ; 
Falſe is their taſte of bliſs, and thence their ſearch is vain. 


We climb the Alps, and brave the raging winds ; 
Through various toils to ſeek Content we roam, 
Which with but rhinking right were ours at home. 
For not the ceaſeleſs change of ſhifted place 

Can from the heart a ſettled grief eraſe, 

Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 

Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aking care. 


Vext with the pangs of 1l|-requited love, 
From Pole to Pole the fatal arrow bears, 
Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom tears ; 
With equal pain each different clime he tries, 
And is himſelf that torment which he flies. 
For how ſhould ills, that from our paſſions flow, 
Be chang'd by Africk's heat, or Ruſſia's ſnow ? 


What from unthinking Folly we endure ? 


TODO -HERVETV. 
Happy is He, and He alone, who knows 
His heart's uneafy diſcord to compoſe; 
In generous love of others' good, to. find 
The ſweeteſt pleaſures. of the ſocial mind; 
To bound his wiſhes in their proper ſphere ; 
To nouriſh pleaſing hope, and conquer anxious fear: 
This was the wiſdom ancient fages taught, 
This was the ſovereign good they juſtly ſought ; 
This to- no place or climate is confin'd, 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

Nor think, my Lord, that courts to you deny 

The uſeful praQtice of Philoſophy : 

Horace, the wiſeſt of the tuneful choir, 

Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire ;. 

But. in the palace of Auguſtus knew 
The ſame unerring maxims to purſue, 

Which in the Sabine or the Velian ſhades- 

His ſtudy and his happineſs he made. 

May you, my friend, by his example taught, 
View all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought; 
Undazzled every glittering folly ſee, . 

And in the midſt of {laviſh forms be free; 

In its own center keep your ſteady mind; 

Let Prudence guide you, but let Honour bind... 
In ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part; 
But be a country gentleman at heart! 
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A DY 1CS40414D.:Y, 1731. 


T HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 

Unlike the flatteries of a lover's pen, 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus I ſhow 
What female vanity might fear to know : 
Some merit's mine, to dare to be fincere ; 
But greater yours, fincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends ; 
Women, like princes, find few real friends : 
All who approach them their own ends purſue : 
Lovers and miniſters are ſeldom true. 
Hence oft from Reaſon heedleſs Beauty ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrayͤs: 
Hence, by fond dreams of fancied power amus'd, 
When moſt you tyrannize, you're moſt abus'd. 

What is your ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition ? To be fair ! 
For this the toilet every thought employs, 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys : 
For this, hands, lips, and eyes, are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 
And yet how few have learnt, when this is given, 
Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heaven! 
How few with all their pride of form can move] 
How few are lovely, that were made for love! 
Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs 
An elegance of mind as well as dreſs ; 
Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 


By graceful Nature's unaffected eaſe. TH | 
. 4 F 2 ä Nor 
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Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence,. 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe ;. 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble: woman to ſuſtain :: 


Of thoſe who claim it, more than half have none; 


And half of thoſe who have it, are undone. 

Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 

Nor think diſhoneſty a proof of parts; 
For you, the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule: 
A cunning woman is a. knaviſÞ fool. 

Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame- 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudes rail at whores,. as ſtateſmen in diſgrace: 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their. place. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene; 

Without, all beauty; and all peace within: 
The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, . 
"Fis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form. 


Fiercely it ſtands, , defying gods and men, 


As fiery monſters guard a giant's den, 
Seek to be good, but aim not to be great: 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat; 
Her faireſt virtues fly from publick ſight, 
Domeſtick worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 
To rougher man Ambition's taſk reſign: 
*Tis ours in ſenates or in. courts to ſhine, 
To labour for a a ſunk corrupted ftate, 
Or dare the rage of Envy, and be great. 
One only care your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love; 
To this great point dire& your conſtant aim, 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame. 
Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd : 
With caution chuſe ; but then be fondly kind. 


The 


ADVICE TO A LADY. 

The ſelfiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 

Shall find no place in Love's delightful heaven; 

Here ſweet extreams alone can truly bleſs : 

The virtue of a lover is exceſs, 

A: maid unaſk'd may own a well-plac'd flame; 

Not loving fi, but loving wrong, is ſhame. 
Contemn the little pride of giving* pain, 

Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain. 

Short is the period of inſulting power: 

Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour; 

Soon will . reſume” the empire which he gave, 

And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 

Bleſt is the maid, and worthy to be bleſt, 

Whoſe ſoul, entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſt, 

Feels every vanity in fondneſs loſt, 

And aſks no power, but that of pleaſing moſt: 

Hers is the blifs in juſt return to prove 

The. honeſt warmth of undiſſembled love; 

For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 

And gratitude forbid defire to change. 

But, leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſttoy, 

And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 

Let Reaſon teach what Paſſion fain would hide, 
That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be tied. 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown; 

If angry Fortune on their union frown: 

Soon will the flattering dream of bliſs be o'er, . 
And cloy'd imagination cheat no more. 
Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain; 
And that fond love, which ſfiould afford relief, 
Does but encreaſe the anguiſh of their grief: 
While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 


Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care. 
| Yet 
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Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than ſell your violated charms for gain; 
Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe or hate, 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. 
The moſt abandon'd proſtitutes are they, 
Who not to love, but avarice, fall a prey: 
Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of une; 
A maid ſo wedded is @ whore for life. 
Fen in the happieſt choice, where favouring heaven 
Has equal love and eaſy fortune given, 
Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done: 
'The prize of happineſs muſt ſtill be won; 
And oft, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The lover in the huſband may be loſt : 
The Graces might alone his heart allure ; 
They and the, Virtues meeting mult ſecure. 
Let e'en your prudence wear the pleaſine dreſs 
Of care for him, and anxious tenderneſs. 
From kind concern about his weal or woe, 
Let each domeſtick duty ſeem to flow ; 
The houſehold ſceptre if he bids you bear, 
Make it your pride his ſervant to appear: 
Endearing thus the common a&s of life, 
The auiſtreſs ſtill ſhall charm him in the wie; 
And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerv'd come on, 
Before his eye perceives one beauty gone : 
E'en o'er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 
His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſh'd burn. 
Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improve, 
. 3 And form your heart to all the arts of love. 
The taſk were harder, to ſecure my own 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known; 
For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 
Wtih gentle force the captivated mind, 


Skill'd 
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Skilfd every ſoft attraction to employ, 
Each flattering hope, and each alluring joy; 
I own your genius, and from you receive 
The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give. 


eee 
8. O. N G.. Written in the Year 1732. 


| J. 
\ \ HEN Delia on the plain a 6 
Aw'd by a thouſand Mader, Tong 
I would approach, but dare not move: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
II. N 
Whene er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 
No other voice but hers can hear, 
No other wit but hers approve: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
UI. 
If ſhe ſome other youth commend, 
Though I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove: 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
IV. 
When ſhe is abſent, Ino more. 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring, or ſhadieſt grove - 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
wy 
When, fond of power, of beauty vain, 
Her nets ſhe ſpread for every ſwain, 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ſtrove: 


Tell me, my heart, if this be love? 
SONG. 
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WM G. Written in the Year 17 33. 


I, 
ws 6 HE heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
4 That part my love and me, 
My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only wiſh to fee. 
IL 
But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt ſo long ? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue ? 
Ii. 
Will you in every look declare 
Your heart is ſtill the ſame; 
And heal each idly-anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame ? 
VI. 
Thus, Delia, thus, I paint the ſcene, 
When ſhortly we ſhall. meet; 
And try what yet remains between 
Of loitering time to cheat. 
V. 
But, if the dream that ſooths my mind 
Shall falſe and groundleſs prove 
If I am doom'd at length to find 
You have forgot to love: 
1 
All I of Venus aſk, is this; 
No more to let us join : 
But grant me here the flattering bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine, 


- DAMON 


e 
DAMON and D E L I A. 


In Imitation of Hox ACR and Lypia 


Written in the Year 1732. 


neg. 
ELL me, my Delia, tell me why | 
My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly? 
That means this. cloud upon your brow ? 
Have I offended? Tell me how !— _ 
Some change has happen'd in your heart, 
Some rival there has ſtol'y a part; 
Reaſon theſe fears may diſapprove: 
But yet I fear, becauſe I love, 
DELIA 
Firſt tell me, Damon, why to-day 
At Belvidera's feet you lay 


Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais'd, 


And every trifling beauty rais'd, 
As if you meant to let me ſee 
Your flattery is not all for me? 
Alas! too well your ſex I knew, 
Nor was ſo weak to think you true. 
el DAMON, 
Unkind ! my falſehood to upbraid, 
When your own orders I obey d; 
You bid me try, by this deceit, 
The notice of the world to cheat, 
And hide, beneath another name, 
The ſecret of our mutual flame. 
DELIA. 


Damon, your prudence I confeſs, 
But let me with it had been leſs; 
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DAMON AND DELIA. 


Too well the lover's part you play d, 

With too much art your court you made; 
Had it been only art, your eyes 
Would not have join'd in the diſguiſe. 

DAH. 
Ah! ceaſe thus idly to moleſt 
With grounleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 
While thus at fancied wrongs you grieve, 
To me a real pain you give. 5 
„i 
Though well I might your truth diſtruſt, 
My fooliſh heart believes you juſt; 
Reaſon this faith may diſapprove; 
But I believe, becauſe I love. 


DSS 


* 


9 
In Imitation of PAS TOR FID o. 
O primavera gioventu del anno.) 


Written Abroad, in 1729. 


I. + 
P* RENT of blooming flowers and gay deſires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful ſpring, 

At whoſe approach, inſpir'd with equal. fires, 

The amorous Nightingale and Poet ſing. 
1 Il, 

Again doſt thou return, but not with thee. 
Return the ſmiling hours I once poſſeſt; 

Bleſſings thou bring'ſt to others, but to me 
The ſad remembrance that I once: was, bleſt; 


I MITATI1O NOF PAS roR FID o. 
ui. 

Thy faded charms, which Winter ſnatch'd away, 
Renew d in all their former luſtre ſhine; 
But ah ! no more ſhall hapleſs I be gay, _ 

Or know the vernal joys that have been mine. 

Ive: -. | 

Though linnets fing, though flowers adorn the green, 

Though on their wings ſoft Zephyrs fragrance bear; 
Harſh is the muſick, joyleſs is the ſcene, 

The odour faint ; for Delia! is not there. 


v. 
Chearleſs and cold 1 feel the genial ſun, 

From thee while abſent I in exile rove; 
Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light, alone 
Can warm my heart to adde and to love. 


9 


| MOORE | 
Parts of an E L EGY of TinBuLlLUs Tranſlated. 
{Drvrtias alius fulvo 2 congerat auro.) 
I 729-30. 


E T hs heap of wealth a ſhining ftore, 
And, much poſſeſſing, labour ſtill for more; 

Let them, diſquieted with dire alarms, 
Aſpire to win a dangerous fame in arms: 
Me tranquil poverty ſhall lull to reſt, 
Humbly ſecure, and indolently bleſt ; 
Warm'd by the blaze of my own chearful hearth, 
I'll waſte the wintry hours in ſocial mirth ; *' 
In ſummer pleas'd attend to harveſt toils, | 
In autumn preſs the vineyard' s purple ſpoils, 

4 G 2 And 
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TRANS LATION OF PARTS OE 


And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 

Some kid, or lamb, that wants its mother's care: 

With her I'll celebrate each gladſome day, 

When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay, 

With her new milk on Pales' altar pour, 

And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona's bower. 

At night, how ſoothing would it be to hear, 

Safe in her arms, the tempeſt howling near ; 

Or, while the wintry clouds their deluge pour, 

Slumber aſſiſted by the beating ſhower ! | 

Ah! how much happier, than the fool who braves, 

In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous waves! 

While I, contented with my little lore, 

In tedious voyage ſeek no diftant ſnore; 

But, idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat, 

Near cooling fountains ſhun the dog-ftar's heat: 

For what reward ſo rich could Fortune give, 

That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve ? 

Let great Meſſalla ſhine in martial toils, 

And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils ; 

Me Beauty, holds in ſtrong, though gentle chains, 

Far from tumultous war and duſty plains. 

With thee, my love, to paſs my tranquil days, 

How would I {light Ambition's painful praiſe |! 

How would I joy with thee, my love, to yoke. 

The ox, and feed my ſolitary flock |! 

On thy ſoft breaſt nught I but lean my head, 

How downy ſhould I think the woodland bed ! 
The wretch, who fleeps not by his fair one's ſide, 

Deteſts the gilded couch's uſeleſs pride, | 

Nor knows his weary, weeping eyes to. cloſe, 

Though murmuring rills invite him to repoſe. _ 

Hard were his heart, who thee, my fair, could leave 

For all the honours proſperous war can give; 


Thou oh 


AN ELEGY OF TIBULLUS. 597. 
Though through the vanquiſh'd Eaſt he ſpread his fame, 
And Parthian tyrants. trembled at his name; 
Though bright in arms, while hoſts around him bleed, 
With martial pride he preſt his foaming fteed, 

No pomps like theſe my humble vows require; 

With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire: 

Thee may my cloſing; eyes in death behold !- 

Thee may my faultering hand yet ſtrive to hold !- 
Then, Delia, then, thy heart will melt in woe, 

Then o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will flow; 
Thy tears will low, for gentle is thy mind, 

Nor doſt thou think it weakneſs to be kind. 

But ah! fair mourner, I conjure thee, ſpare - 

Thy heaving breaſts and looſe diſhevel'd hair + 
Wound not thy form; leſt on th' Elyſian coaſt 

Thy anguiſh ſhould diſturb my peaceful ghoſt. 

But now nor death, nor parting, ſhould employ 
Our ſprightly thoughts, or damp our bridal joy: 
We'll live, my Delia; and from life remove. 

All care, all bus'neſs, but delightful Love. 

Old age in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve; 

Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give; 

Then let us ſnatch the moment to be bleft, 

This hour is Love's—be Fortune's all the reſt. . 


E222 22 Hs 
= 8.1 Written in the Year 1732. 
| Pu ERR 
SAT, Myra, why is gentle Love 
A ſtranger to that mind. 
Which Pity and Eſteem can move; 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


S O N G. 


U. 
Is it, becauſe you fear to ſhare So 


The ills that Love moleft ; 
The jealous doubt, the tender care, 


That rack the amorous breaſt? 
HI, 


Alas! by ſome degree of woe 


We every bliſs muſt gain: 
The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain. 


EEE ENS 


Written at Mr. Port's Houſe at Twickenham, which he had 
—lle. In Auguſt, 1735. 


lent to Mrs. G- 


88 O, Thames, nd tell the buſy town, 
Not all its wealth or pride 


Could tempt me from the charms that crown 


Thy rural an ſide: 


Thy flowery ſide, whos Pope has plac d 
The Muſes' green retreat, 
With every ſmile of nature grac'd, 


With every art compleat. 
III. 


But now, ſweet bard, thy heavenly ng 
Enuchants us here no more; 
Their darling glory loſt too long 

Thy once- low d * — 


vet Rill, for 8 G= e'. s ſake, 
The Muſes here remain; 

G——lle, whoſe eyes have power to make 
A Pope of every ſwain. 
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N 


F AIR Nature's ſweet fimplicity 
With. elegance refin d, 

Well, in thy ſeat, my friend, I ſee, 
But better in thy mind. 

To both from courts and all their ſtate: 
Eager I fly, to prove 

Joys far above a courtier's fats, 
Tranquillity and Love. 


We e 


To Mi I. UG Y Ba 


NCE, by the Muſe alone inſpir'd,, 
1 ſung my amorous ſtrains: 
No ſerious love my boſom fir'd; 
Yet every tender maid, deceiv' d. 
The idly mournful tale beliey d, 
And wept my fancied pains. 


But Venus now, to puniſh me 

For having feign'd ſo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond 05 thee, 
That not the whole Aonian choir 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire, 

Its real flame to tell. 


ONE without hope e'er lov'd the brighteſt fair: 
But Love can hope, WINE Reaſon would deſpair; 


To Mr. WesrT,. at Wickham. . Written in the Year 1740. 


To 
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To the Same, with HammondD's Elegies, 
Ar that of love can be expreſs'd | 


In theſe ſoft numbers ſee ; 
But, Lucy, would you know the reſt, 
It muſt be read in me. 


$4-4444-4444 


To the Same. 


5 = O him who in an hour muſt die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly, 

Than flow the minutes feem to me, 

Which keep me from the ſight of thee. 


Not more that trembling wretch would give, 
Another day or year to live; 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that long hour which thee detains. 


Oh! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come with all thy heavenly charms, 
At once to juſtify and pay 

The pain I feel from this delay. 


NN NN NN 
To the Same. 


3 
O eaſe my troubled mind of anxious care, 
Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor d, 
Where all the letters of my abſent fair 


(His richeſt treaſure) N Love had ſtor d: 


In every word a wagick ſpell I found 
Of power to charm each buſy thought to reſt, 
Though every word increas'd the tender wound 


Of fond deſire ſtill throbbing in my breaſt. 
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TO MISS LUCY F— 
N . 

So to his hoarded gold the miſer ſteals, 

And loſes every ſorrow at the fight; 
Yet wiſhes ſtill for more, nor ever feels 

Entire contentment, or ſecure delight, 
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Ah! ſhould I loſe thee, my too lovely maid, - 

Couldſt thou forget thy heart was ever mine, 
Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid : 

My hand each dear memorial ſhall reſign: 


V 


Not one kind word ſhall in my power remain 
A painful witneſs of reprgach to theez 
And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, 
My heart ſhall break, to leave thee wholly free. 


Fore +++ ++ 
A Prayer to Vxxus, in her Temple at STowE. 


To the Same. 


| I, 
AIR Venus, whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys 


Its front reflected in the filver lake, 
Theſe humble offerings, which thy ſervant pays, 


—— ͤ— 


Freſh flowers, and myrtle wreaths, propitious take. 


n. 
If leſs my love exceeds all other love, 
Than Lucy's charms all other charms excel, 
Far from my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, 
And there let ſad deſpair for ever dwell. 
TIN 
But if my ſoul is fill'd with her alone; 

No other wiſh, nor other object knows; | 
Oh! make her, Goddeſs, make her all my own, 
And give my trembling 11 5 ſecure repoſe. 

IF 


IV. No 
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IV. 
No watchful ſpies I aſk, to guard her charms,. 
No walls of. braſs, no ſteel-defended door; 
Place her but once within my circling arms, 
Love's ſureſi fort, and Iwill doubt. no more. 


ND 
* 1 


To the Same. 


On her pleading Want of Tin I Ms. 
1. 


() N Thames's bank, a gentle youth 
For Lucy ſigh'd with — truth, 
E'en 8 0 he ſigh'd in rhyme; * 
The lovely maid. his flame return d, 
And would with equal warmth have burn d 
But that ſhe had not time. | 
II. 
Oft he repair'd with eager feet 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet 
Beneath th accuſtom'd lyme; 
She would have fondly met him there, 
And heal'd with love each tender care, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


Ul. 
&« Tt was not thus, inconſtant maid, 
* You acted once (the ſhepherd ſaid) 
* When love was in its prime: 
She griev'd to hear him thus — 


And would have writ to eaſe his Pain, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


iv. How 


IV. 


How can you *a& fo cold a part ? 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 
If love be not a crime.— 
We ſoon muſt part for months, for years 
She would have anſwer'd with her tears, 
But that ſhe had not time, 


NN NX NN NN 
To the Same. 


* O U R ſhape, your lips, your eyes, are ſtill the as 
Still the bright object of my conſtant flame; 

But where is now the tender glance, that ſtoke, 

With gentle ſweetneſs, my enchanted foul ? 

Kind fears, impatient wiſhes, foft deſires, 

Each melting charm that Love alone inſpires. 

Theſe, theſe are loſt; and I behold no more 

The maid, my heart delighted to adore. 

Vet, ſtill unchang'd, ſtill doating to exceſs, 

I ought but dare not try to love you leſs; 

Weakly I grieve, unpitied I complain; 

But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain; 

For you, cold maid, whom no complaints can move, 

Were far more bleſt, when you like me could love. 


NN 
To the Same. 


I | 
\ \ 7H E N I think on your truth, I doubt you no mote, | 
I blame all the fears I gave way to before; 


I fay to my heart, © Be at reſt, and believe 
« That whom once ſhe has choſen ſhe never will leave,” 


— 


04 


What is the charm that each ſucceſſive year, 


' 


TOMISSLUCYF—. 
n. 
But ah ! when I think on each raviſhing grace 
That plays in the ſmiles of that heavenly face; 
My heart beats again; I-again apprehend 
Some fortunate rival in every friend. | 
IP 
Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, 
Since you neither can leſſen your charms nor my love; 
But doubts caus'd by paſſion you never can blame; 
For they are not ill founded, or you feel the ſame. 


MORO 
To the: fame, with a NRW WarTcn:.. 
WI TH me while preſent, may thy lovely. eyes 
Be never turn'd upon this golden toy :. 
Think every pleaſing hour too ſwiftly flies; 
And meaſure time, by joy ſucceeding joy. 
But when the cares that interrupt our bliſs. 
To me not always will thy fight allow, 
Then oft with kind impatience look on this, 
Then every minute count—as-I do now... 


UE ee 
An Irregular O DE, written at Wickham in 1746. 
To the Same. 


I. 
E ſylvan ſcenes with artleſs beauty gay, 
Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham, ſay, 


Which ſees me with my Lucy here, 
Can thus to my tranſported heart 
A ſenſe of joy unfelt before impart ? 


AN IRA A X GAA oOo b . 


n. 
Is it glad ſummer's balmy breath that blows. 
From the fair jaſmine and the bluſhing roſe? 
Her balmy breath, and all her blooming ftore 
Of rural £7 was here before: 

Oft have I met her on the verdant fide 

Of Norwood- hill, and in the yellow meads, 
Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 
Array'd in all her flowery pride. 

No ſweeter fragrance now the gardens yield; 

No branter colours paint th' enamel'd field. 

5 
Is it to Love theſe. new delights I owe ?. 
Four times has the revolving ſun 
His annual curcle through the zodiac run; 
Since all that Love's indulgent power 
On favour'd mortals can beſtow, 
Was given to me in this auſpicious bower: 
rv. 
Here firſt my Cans IVR in. virgin > Ha 1 
Was yielded to my longing Amn 
And round our nuptial bed, 
Hovering with purple wings, th Idalian boy 
Shook from his radiant torch the bliſsful fires 
Of innocent deſires, 
While Venus ſcatter d myriles o'er her head. 1 
Whence then this ſtrange encreaſe of joy 

He, only he, can tell, whe, match'd like me, 

(If ſuch another happy man there be) 

las by his own experience tried 
How much tbe wife is deater than he bride. 


* — — 


To 
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To the MEMORY of the ſame LADY. 
A MONODY. A. D. 1747. 


Toe cavd ſolans ægrum teſtudine amorem, 
Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente canebat. 
1. 
T length eſcap'd from every human eye, 
From every duty, every care, 
That in my mournful thoughts might claim a ſhare, 
Or force my tears their flowing ftream to dry; 
Beneath the gloom of this embowering ſhade, 
This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 
I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 
And pour forth all my ftores of grief ; 
Of grief ſurpaſſing every other woe, 
Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 
Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow, 
Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our groſs deſires, inelegant and low. 
9 
Ye tufted groves, ye gently-falling rills, 
Ye high o'erſhadowing hills, 
Ye lawas gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen ! 
But never ſhall you now behold her more: 
Nor will ſhe now with fond delight 
And taſte refin d your rural charms explore. 
Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
"Thoſe beayteous eyes where beaming us'd to ſhine 
Reaſon's pure light, and Virtue's ſpark divine. 
n. 
Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice; 
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For ke ae when ſhe deign'd 0 fi 
The ſweeteſt Lade of —＋ 2275 
The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no o mot; 4 
The nightingale was mate, 
And every ſhepherd's flute 
Was caſt in ſilent ſcorn away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 
Ye larks and linnets, now reſume your ſong += 
And thou, melodious Philomel, | 
Again thy plaintive. ſtory tell; 
For Death has ſtopt that tuneful tongue; 
Whoſe muſick could alone your warbling notes excel. 
IV. 
In vain 1 lack around - 
O'er all the well-known ground, 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſery; 6 
Where oft we us d to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk © 
We faw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky; 
Nor by yon fountain's tide, - 
Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found: 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ample bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her eſpy, | 
But the fad facred earth where her dear he] lie. 
v. 
O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt ?- 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt, 
You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Were female vanity might wiſh to ſhine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modeſt beauties ſhun'd the publick. eye: 


To 
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To your ſequeſter'didales . nan 
And flower-embroider'd v als 
From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly: 
With Nature there retir'd, and Nature's Gop, 
The ſilent paths of wiſdom trod, 
And baniſh'd every paſſion from her breaſt, 5 
But thoſe, the gentleſt and the beſt, c - 
Whoſe holy flames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal, and the maternal love. 
V. ä 
a | Sweet babes, who, like the little 1 n 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns 
By your delighted mother's ſide, 8 | 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide? 
Ah! where is now the hand whoſe = care 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And firew'd with flowers the thorny ww of truth? 
O loſs beyond repair! 
O wretched father! left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own! 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with woe, 
And drooping o.er thy Lucy's grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe ! 
Now ſhe, alas! is gone, 
From * and from vice, their helpleſs age to fave ? 
VII. 
Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs Fate 
From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore, 
From theſe fond arms that vainly ftrove 
With hapleſs ineffectual love | 
To guard her boſom from the mortal blow ? 4 
Could not your favouring power, Aonian maids, 
Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 


For 
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For whom fo oft in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Campden' s mols-clad mountains hoar, 
You open'd all your ſacred ſtore, 85 
Whate er your ancient ſages taught, 
thought, 


Your ancient bards ſublimel 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt 1 all your ſpirit glow 2 
VIII. 

Nor then did Pindus' or Caſtalia's plain, 

Or Aganippe's fount, your ſteps detain, 

Nor in the Theſpian vallies did you ploy; ; 

Nor then on * Mincio's bank 
Beſet with oſiers dank, _ 
Nor where Þ Clitumnus rolls his 1 ſtream, 
Nor where, through hanging woods, 
Steep © Anio pours his floods, 
Nor yet where 4 Meles or © Iliſſus ſtray, 
Ill does it now beſeem, 
That, of your guardian care bereft, 
To dire diſeaſe and death your darling ſhould be left. 
IX, 

Now what avails it that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtick toys 
Are all her ſex's joys, 

With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Geotbs and * 
And all that in her latter days 
Jo emulate her ancient praiſe 

Italia's happy genius could produce; 
Or what the Gallick fire 
Bright-ſparkling could inſpire, 


* The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth - place of Vis II. 
d The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the reſidence of PRoPERTIOs» 
© The Anio runs through Tibur or Tivoli, where Horace had a villa. 


4 The Meles is a river of Ionia, from whence Howes, ſuppoſed to be born on its banks, is called 
_ Melifigenes. 


The Iliſſus is a river at Athens. — 
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2 0 N U p Y. 
By all the Graces temper'd and refin d; 
Or what in Britain's ifle, 
Moſt favour'd with your ſmile, 
The powers of Reaſon and of Fancy join'd 
To full perfection have conſpir d to raiſe ; 
Ah!] what is now the uſe 
Of all theſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 
To black Oblivion's gloom for ever now confign'd ? 


X. 


At leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name 
Tis yours from death to ſave, 
And in the temple of immortal Fame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters, come, 
And ftrew with choiceſt flowers her hallow'd tomb. 
But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 
With accents ſweet and ſad, 
Thou, plaintive Muſe, 1 o er his Laura's 8 urn 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn; 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more impaſſion'd tear, a more pathetick lay. 


XI. 


Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet, peculiar grace 
How eloquent in every look 
Through her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly Rs ! 
'Tell how her manners by the world refin' d 
Leſt all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made each charm of poliſh'd courts agree 
With candid Truth's fimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence ! 
Tell how to more than manly ſenſe 
She join'd the ſoftening influence 
Of more than female tenderneſs : 
oth 


MON O D v. 
How in the thoughtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others good deſtroy, 
Her kindly-melting heart, 
To every want and every woe, 
To Guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could beſtow ! 
E'en for the kid or lamb that pour'd its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, | 
Tears from {ſweet Virtue' 5 four, benevolent to all. 


* 


XII. 


Not only good and kind, 8 
But ſtrong and elevated was her wind; 3; 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile or frown; 
That could without regret or pain 
To Virtue's loweſt duty facrifice 
Or Intereſt or Ambition $ higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tried 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain, 
A wit that, temperately bright, 
With inoffenſive light. _ 
All pleaſing ſhone; nor ever paſt 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober "oY 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command. 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That nor too little nor too-much belier d, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 
* a 
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Such Lucy was, when, in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th' acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 
In life's and glory's freſheſt I ay | 
Death came remorſeleſs on, and ſunk her to the cont” 


xIII. 


So where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 

In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 

When now the wintery tempeſts all are fled, 
And genial Summer breathes her gentle gale, 
The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head: 
From every branch the balmy flowerets riſe, 
On every bough the golden fruits are ſeen ; 
With odours ſweet it falls the ſmili 
The wood-nymphs tend it, and th' 


IC queen. 
But in the midft of all its blooming pride 


A ſudden blaſt from Appennninus Ws, 
Cold with perpetual ſnows: 
The tender blighted plant ſhrinks up its 1 and dies. 


Ariſe, O Petrarch, from th Ely ſian bowers, 
With never-fading myrtles twin'd, 
And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd ; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the ſilver lyre, 
Pun'd by thy ſkilful hand, 
To the ſoft notes of elegant dre 
With which o'er many a land 
Was ſpread the fame of thy diſaſtrous love; 
To me reſign the vocal ſhell, 
And teach my forrows to relate 
Their melancholy tale ſo well, 
As may een things inanimate, 


Rough mountain oaks, and deſart rocks, to pity move. 


„ What 
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xv. 
What were, alas! thy woes compar'd to mine ? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the blifsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 
The joys of wedded love were never thine. 
In thy domeſtick care 
She never bore a ſhare, 
Nor with endearing art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 
Of every ſecret grief that feſter'd there: 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 
Whole nights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain : 
Nor did ſhe crown your mutual flame 
With pledges dear, and with a father's tender name. 
XVI. 
O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Mere yielded to my arms, 
How can my foul endure the loſs of thee ? 
How in the world, to me a deſart grown, 
Abandon'd, and alone, 
Without my ſweet companion can I live? 
Without thy lovely ſmile, 
The dear reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleaſures now can pall'd ambition give ? 
E'en the delightful ſenſe of well-carn'd praiſe, 
Unſhar'd by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts could raiſe. 


XVIE. 
For my diſtracted mind 
What ſuccour can I find ? 
On whom for conſolation ſhall I call ? 


5 


| Su pport 
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Support me, every friend; 
Your kind aſſiſtance lend, 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive woe. 
Alas! each friend of mine, 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine, 
That none has any comfort to beſto c. 
My books, the beſt relief | 
In every other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each favourite author we together read 
My tortur'd memory wounds, and ſpeaks of Lucy dead. 
xvm. 
We were the happieſt pair of human kind! 
The rolling year its varying courſe perform'd, 
And back return'd again ; 
Another and another ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain : 
Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind : 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the em 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke, 
That all this pleaſing fabrick Love had rais 4 
Of rare felicity, 
On which een wanton Vice with envy gaz'd, 
And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts had form dg; 
With ſoothing hope,. for many a future days 
In one ſad moment broke! 
Yet, O my ſoul, thy riſing murmurs ſtay; 
Nor dare th' uit Diſpoſer to n 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould fade, Tr 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will ny d! 
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Xx. 5 
Would thy fond love his grace to YA controul, 
And in theſe low abodes of ſin and pain 
Her pure, exalted foul _ 
Vnjuſtly for thy partial good detain? 
No—rather ſtrive thy groveling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſees 
How frail, how inſecure, how ſlight, 
Is every mortal bliſs ; IRE 
Een Love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond the bounds of this imperfeR _ 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon mult end, 
It does not to its ſovereign good aſcend. 
- Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene 3 
Whoſe peaceful path and ever- open gate 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd Guilt ſhall mils. 
| There Death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore, 


There yield up all his power e er to divide you more. 


VERSES, making Part of an 6 
On the ſame EADY. 


ADE to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous ; though witty, wiſe 3 


Pelle as al her his i in courts had been; 


Yet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 
The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. : 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of Love, 


Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove ; 


F | Her 
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Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 


Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong; 
Her form each beauty of her mind — "4, 


Her mind was Virtue by the Graces dreſs d. 
NRCC 


H ©: Aden 
Book IV. Ode iv. 


(2 ualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, &c.) 
Written at Oxford, 1725 2. 


I. 


AS the wing'd miniſter of thundering Jove, 
To whom he gave his dreadful bolts to bear, 
Faithful b aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, 


King of the wandering nations of the air, 
When balmy breezes fann'd the vernal ſky, 
On doubtful pinions left his parent — 


In ſlight eſſays his growing force to try, 


While inborn courage far'd his generous breaſt; 
III. 
Then, darting with impetuous fury down, 
The flocks he {laughter'd, an unpractis d foe; 
Now his ripe valour to perfection grown 


The E ſnake and creſted a dee know: 


IV. 


Or, as a lion's youthful progeny, 


Wean'd from his ſavage dam and milky food, 


The grazing kid beholds with fearful eye, 


Doom'd firſt to ſtain his tender fangs in bloods 


a Firſt printed in Mr. WzsT's Pin pak. 


Hiſtory, 


In the rape of Ganymede, who was eie up to bare by an eagle, cnc to the Poetical 
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v. | 
Such Druſus, young in arms, his foes beheld, 
The Alpine Rhæti, long unmatch' din 12 3 
80 were their hearts with abject terror quell d; 
So ſunk their haughty ſire; a the Gght. 


Tam'd by a boy, the Pans added | 1 
How guardian Prudence guides the youthful flame, 2 Fl 
And how great Cæſar's fond paternal mind | 


Each generous Nero foxms to early fame! 
vn. 


A valiant ſon ſprings from a valiant ſire: 
Their race by mettle ſprightly courſers prove ; ; 
Nor can the warlike eagle's active fire 
Degenerate to fonm the timorous. dove. | | = | 
VIII. 5 | = 
But education can the genius raiſe, 
And wiſe inſtructions native virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is dif; 
And honour is by vice to-ſhame betray? * 3 = 
IX. | 
Let red Metaurus, ſtain'd. with. Punick blood, . | [ 
Let mighty Aſdrubal ſubdued} confeſs = 
How much of empire and of fame is wd 


By thee, O Rome, to the, Neronian race, 
By 


Of this be wind that auſpicious day, 

Which, after a long, black, tempeſtuous night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a mier 8 

And chear'd our drooping hearts with dawning light. 


XI. 
Since the dire African with. waſteful ire 
Rode o er the ravag d towns of Italy; 
As through the pine- trees fſies the raging . 
Or Eurus o'er: the vext Sicilian ſea. 
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ODE FRO gk HORA e E. 


From this bright æra, from us proſperous held, 
The Roman glory dates her riſing power; 
From hence twas giv'n her conquering frond to wield, 


Raiſe her fall'n gods, and ruin'd ſhrines reſtore. 


XIII. 


Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ſpoke: 
« Like ſtags to ravenous wolves an eaſy prey, 
« Our feeble arms a valiant foe provoke, 


« Whom to elude and ſcape were victory; 
| XIV, | 


« A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires, 
<« Hoſtile Aufonia, to thy deſtin'd ſhore 
“Her gods, her infant ſons, and aged fires, 
* 'Through angry ſeas and _Y tempeſts bore. 


As on high Algidus the fhurdy oak, 
15 Whole ſpreading boughs the axe's ſharpneſs feet; 
Improves by loſs, and, thriving with the ſtroke, 
C Draws health and vigour from the wounding ſteel. 


XVI. 
« Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled head 
« go tir'd the baffled force of Hercules; 
« Nor Thebes, nor Colchis, fuch a monſter bred, 
“Pregnant of ills, and fam'd for prodigies. 
n 
« Plunge her in ocean, like the morning fun, 
“ Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths below: 
« To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, 


Recruits her ſtrength, and foils the wondering foe. 
XVIIE 


= No more of victory the joyful fame 


„shall from my camp to haughty Carthage fly; z 

“ Loft, loſt are all the glories of her name | 
With Afdrubal her hopes and fortune die] 
5 xix. © What 
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ODE FROM HORACE, 
XIX. | 


«© What ſhall the Claudian valour bt perform, HRS 
Which Power Divine guards with propitious care, 

« Which Wiſdom fteers through all the dangerous ſtorm, 
* Through all the rocks and ſhoals of Rare war?” | 


tte 


SIXT U E and FAME 
To the CounTzss of EGREMONT. 
VI and Fame, che other day, 


pen'd to croſs each other's way; 
Said Vine Hark ye, madam Fame, 
Vour ladyſhip is much to blame; 
Jove bids gyou always wait on me, 
And yet your face I ſeldom ſee: | 
The Paphian queen employs your trumpet, 
And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet; 
Or, thundering through the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car.” 

Saith Fame, © Dear madam, I proteſt 


I never find myſelf ſo bleſt 
As when I humbly wait behind you! 
But tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 


In ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk ! 
To ſeek you, is an endleſs work.” 

« Well, anſwer'd Virtue, I allow 
Your plea. But hear, and mark me now. 
I know (without offence to others) 

I know the beſt of wives and mothers; 
Who never paſs'd an uſeleſs day 
In ſcandal, goſſiping, or play: 
W hoſe makes wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, 
Is wy chearful inngcence ; 
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Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 


My trumpet oft I've rais'd, to ſound 


But notes were wanting—Canft thou find 


VIRTUE AND FAME: 
Whoſe heart nor envy knows nor ſpite, 
Whoſe duty is her ſole delight; 


Her parents' joy,” her huſband's paſſion.” 
Fame ſmil'd, and anſwer d, On my _ 

This 1s ſome country parſon's wife, 

Who never ſaw the court nor town, 

Whoſe face is homely as her gown; 

Who banquets upon eggs and bacon 

No, madam, no- you're much miftaken— 

I beg you'll let me ſet you right 

"Tis one with every beauty beight; ; 

Adorn d with every poliſh d art 

That rank or fortune can impart; 

"Tis the moſt celebrated toaſt f 

That Britain's ſpacious iſle can boaſt ; 

"Tis princely Petworth's noble dame; 

"Tis EcREMonT—Go, tell it, Fame!” 


Addition extempore, by Earl -HARDWIe Rx. 
AME heard with pleaſure—ftrait replied, 
“ Firſt on my roll ſtands Wyndham's bride 5 


Her modeſt praiſe the 4 around; 


A Muſe to ſing her face, her mind? 
Believe me, I can name but one, 
A friend of yours—'tis LyTTELTON.” 


2 31 
Letter to Earl Haxpwicke, occaſioned by the foregoing Verſes. 
My Lox, 9 


Thouſand thanks to your lordſhip for your addition to 


my verſes. If you can write ſuch ex/emport, it is 


well. for other poets, that you choſe to be lord chancellor, 
rather than a laureat. They explain to me a viſion I had the 
night before. | 


Methought I faw before my feet, 
With countenance ſerene and ſweet,. 
The Muſe, who in my youthful days 
Had oft inſpir d my careleſs lays. _ 
She ſmil'd, and faid, ©* Once more I ſee 
My fugitive: returns to me; 
Long had I loſt you from my bower, 
You ſcorn'd to own my gentle. power; 
With me no more your genius ſported, 
The grave Hiſtoric Muſe you courted;. - 
Or, rais'd from earth, with ſtraining eyes, 
Purſued Urania through the ſkies ;. 
But now,. to. my. forſaken track, | 
Fair EcxEmonT has brought you back; 

Nor bluſh, by her and Virtue led, 
That ſoft, that pleaſing, path to tread;. 
For there, beneath to-morrow's ray, 
E'en Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall deign to play. 
Lo! to my flowery. groves and ſprings. 
Her favourite ſon the goddeſs brings, 
The council's and the ſenate's guide, 

Law's oracle, the nation's pride: 
He comes, he joys with thee to join, 

In finging Wynpaan's charms divine. 


To 
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To thine he adds his nobler lays, 
Elen thee, my friend, he deigns to praiſe. 
Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy PiTT 


TO EARL HARDWICK E. 


His fame with burgeſs or with cit; 
For ſure one line from ſuch a bard, 
Virtue would think her beſt reward.“ 


* e e bee 
On reading Miſs CARTER's Poems in MS, 


UCH were the notes that ſtruck the wondering ear 
Of ſilent Night, when, on the verdant banks 
Of Siloe's hallow'd brook, celeſtial harps, 
According to ſeraphick voices, ſung 
Glory to God on high, and on the earth 


Peace and good-will to men |—Reſume the lyre, 
Chauntreſs divine, and every Briton call 


Its melody to hear—ſo ſhall thy trains, 


More powerful than the ſong of Orpheus, tame 


The ſavage heart of brutal vice, and bend 


At pure Religion's ſhrine the ſtubborn knees 
Of bold Impiety.— Greece ſhall-no more 


Of Leſbian Sappho boaſt, whoſe wanton Mule, 
Like a falſe Syren, while ſhe charm'd, feduc'd 
To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred head 

Of Britain's poeteſs, the Virtues twine 

A nobler wreath, by them from Eden's grove 
Unfading gather'd, and direct the hand 

Of to fix it on her brows, 


[ 623 ] 
MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 


'® HE Gods, on thrones celeſtial ſeated, 
By. Jove with: bowls of nectar heated, 

All on Mount Ec 

That place is mine, great Neptune cries :: 

Behold ! how proud o'er all the main 

Thoſe ſtately turrets ſeem to reign |! 

No views ſo grand on earth you ſee! 

The maſter too belongs to me; 

I grant him my domain to ſhare, 

I bid his hand my trident bear. 

«© The ſea is yours, but mine the land, 

Pallas replies; by me were plann'd 

Thoſe towers, that hoſpital, thoſe docks, 


That fort, which crowns thoſe iſland rocks: 


The lady too is of: my choir, 

I taught her hand to touch the lyre; 

With every charm her mind I grac'd, 

I gave her prudence, knowledge, taſte.” —- 
Hold, madam, interrupted Venus, 

The lady muſt be ſhar'd between us: 

And ſurely mine is yonder grove, . 

So fine, ſo dark; ſo fit for love; 

Trees, ſuch as in th' Idalian glade, 

Or Cyprian lawn, my palace ſhade.” 
Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, came; 

Each nymph alledg'd - her lawful claim ; 

But Jove, to finiſh the debate, 

Thus ſpoke, and what he fpeaks is fate: 

Nor god nor goddeſs, great or ſmall, 

That dwelling his or hers may call : 

I made Mount Edgecumbe for you all.” 


cumbe turn'd their eyes; 


by 
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To the Dowichs Docnsss D AIGUILLON. 


/ HEN Peace mall, on * downy wing, 
To France and England Friendſhip bring, 
Come, Aiguillon, and here receive 


That homage we delight to give 


To foreign talents, foreign charms, 
To worth which Envy's ſelf diſarms 


Of jealous hatred: Come, and love 


That nation which you now approve. 
So ſhall by France amends be made 


(If ſuch a debt can e'er be paid) 
For having with ſeducing art 


From Britain ſtol'n her 2 8 heart. 
To COLONEL DRUMGOLD. 


RUMGOLD, whoſe anceſtors from Albion 8 ore 
Their conqering ſtandards to Hibernia bore, | 
Though now thy valour, to thy. country loſt, 


Shines in the foremoſt ranks of Gallia's hoſt, 


Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 
From Britiſh fires deriv'd thy genius came : 


Its force, its energy, to theſe it ow'd, 
But the fair poliſh Gallia's clime beſtow'd:: 


'The Graces ras each ruder thought refin'd, 
And livelieſt wit with ſoundeſt ente e : 
They taught in ſportive; Fancy's gay attire 


. To dreſs the graveſt of th' Aonian choir, 
And gave to ſober Wiſdom's wrinkled cheek 
The ſmile that dwells in Hebe's dimple ſleek. 


Pay 


Cn 


6 


Pay to each realm the debt that each may aſk: . | 
Be thine, and thine alone, the pleaſing talk, - 

In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe 

To cloath the ſpirit of the Britiſh lays. 

Thus every flower which every. Muſe s hand 
Has rais'd profuſe in Britain's favour'd land, 

By thee tranſplanted to the banks of Seine, 

Its ſweeteſt native odours ſhall retain, 
And when thy noble friend, with olive crown'd, 
In Concord's golden chain has firmly bound 
The rival nations, thou for both ſhalt raiſe 
The grateful ſong to his immortal praiſe. 
Albion ſhall think ſhe hears her Prior ſing; 


And France, that Boileau ſtrikes, the tuneful - Uk 5 


Then ſhalt thou tell what various talents j join d, 
Adorn, embelliſh, and exalt his mind; 
Learning and wit, with ſweet politeneſs grac d; 
Wiſdom by guile or cunning undebas d; 

By pride unſullied, genuine dignity; PE 

A noble and ſublime ſimplicity. 


Such in thy verſe ſhall Nivernois be ſbewn: bh; 


France ſhall with joy the fair reſemblance own; 
And Albion fighing bid her ſons aſpire 
To imitate the merit They. admire. 


| #9949002 6968 | 


& 4 ELL me, ye ſons of Phœbus, what is this 
Which all admire, but few, too few, poſſeſs? 
A virtue tis to ancient maids unknown, 


And prudes, who ſpy all faults except their own. 
Lov'd and defended by the brave and wiſe, 


Tho' knaves abuſe it, and like fools deſpiſe. 


TO. COLONEL DRUMGOLD. 
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On GOOD HUMOUR. Iran, at Eaton School, 1729. 
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ON GOOD HUMOUR. 
Say, Wyndham, if tis poſſible to tell, | 
What is the thing in which you- moſt excel? 
Hard is the queſtion, for in all you pleaſe ; 
Yet ſure good: nature is your hobleſt praiſe z 
Secur'd by this, your parts no envy move, 
For none can envy him, whom all muſt love. 


This magic power can make e en folly pleaſe, 


This to Pitt's genius adds a brighter grace, 
And ſweetens every charm in Czlia's face. 


Some additional Stanzas to AsToLro's Voyage ro THE Moon, 
| in ARiosTo. 


3 
WW HEN now Aſtolfo, ſtor d within a vaſe, 
Orlando's wits had ſafely brought away; 
He turn'd his eyes towards another * dt 

Where, cloſely cork'd,. unnumber'd. bottles lay. 


8 LT 

Of fineſt cryſtal were thoſe bottles made, 

Yet what was there inclos'd he could not fee: 

Wherefore in humble wiſe the Saint he pray'd, 
To tell what treaſure there conceal'd might be. 


III. 
« A wondrous thing it is, the Saint replied, 
Yet undefin'd by any mortal wight ; 
An airy effence, not to be deſcried, 
Subtle and thin, that MainENHEaD is hight, 
IV. 
From earth each day in troops they hither come, 
And fill each hole and corner of the Moon; 
For they are never eaſy while at home, 
Nor ever owner thought them gone too ſoon. 


v. When 


-- 


ASTOLFO'S VOYAGE TO THE MOON. 627 


FR 
When. here arriv'd, they are in bottles pent, 
For fear they ſhould evaporate again ; 
And hard it is, a priſon to invent, 5h 
So volatile a ſpirit to retain. 
8 VI. 
Thoſe that to young and wanton girls belong 
Leap, bounce, and fly, as if they'd burſt the glafs ; 
But thoſe that have below been kept too long 
Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay d, alas!” 
5 VII. 
So ſpake the Saint, and wonder ſeiz d the Knight, 
As of each veſſel he th inſcription read 
For various fecrets there were brought to light, 
Of which Report on earth had nothing ſaid. 
yall. 
Virginities, that cloſe confin'd he thought 
In other world, he found above the ſky; 
His fiſter's and his couſin's there were brought, 
Which made him ſwear, tho good St. John was by. 
But much his wrath increas'd, when he eſpied 
That which was Chloe's once, his miſtreſs dear : 
Ah, falſe and treacherous fugitive! he cried, 
Little I deem'd that I ſhould meet thee here! 
2 3 FA | N Ni 
Did not thy owner, when we parted laſt, „ 1 
Promiſe to keep thee ſafe for me alone ? | 
Scarce of our abſence three ſhort months are paſt, 
And thou already from thy poſt art flown!” 
| 3 | : 
©« Be not enrag d, replied th' Apoſtle kind | 
Since that this Maidenhead is thine by right, _ 
Take it away; and, when thou haſt a mind, 
Carry it #hither whence it took its flight.” 
4 L 2 X11. © Thanks, 
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TO A-YOUNG LADY, 
XII. 
* Thanks, Holy Father! quoth the joyous Knight 
The Moon ſhall be no loſer by your grace: 


Let me but have the uſe on't for a night, 
And I'll reftore it to its preſent place.” 


NN 


To a young Lap, with the Tragedy of Venice Preſerved. 


1 N tender Otway's moving ſcenes we find 
What power the gods have to your ſex aſſign'd: 
Venice was loſt, if on the brink of fate 
A woman had not propt her finking ſtate: 
In the dark danger of that dreadful hour, 
Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its power; 
But, fav'd by Belvidera's charmng tears, 
Still o'er the ſubject main her towers ſhe rears, 
And ſtands a great example to mankind, 
With what a boundlefs ſway you rule the mind, 
Skilful the worſt or nobleſt ends to ſerve, 
And ſtrong alike to ruin or preſerve. 
In wretched Jaffier we with pity view 
A mind, to Honour falſe, to Virtue true, 
In the wild ftorm of ſtruggling paſſions toſt, 
Yet ſaving innocence, tho' fame was loſt ; | 
Greatly forgetting what he ow'd his fend — 
His country, which had wrong d him, to defend. 
But ſhe who urg'd him to that pious deed, 
Who knew ſo well the patriot's cauſe to plead, 
Whole conquering love her country's ſafety won, 
Was, by that fatal love, herſelf undone. 
* « Hence we may learn what Paſſion fain would hide, 


* That Hymen' $ bands by Prudence ſhould be tied. 


*The twelve following ou, with ſome ſmall variations, have been already "rinted in Advice to 4 
<a * $f 9; but, as Lord Lyttelton chaſe to introduce them here, it was thought more proper to 
tew lines, than to ſuppreſs the reſt of the 8 
| „Venus 
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WITH VENICE PRESERVE D. 
“Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
« Tf angry Fortune on their union frown: / - 

« Soon will the flattering dreams of joy be o'er, 
« And cloyd imagination cheat no more; 
Then, . waking to the ſenſe of | laſting pain, 
„With mutual tears the bridal couch they ſtain; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
«© Does but augment the anguiſh of their grief: 

«© While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 
„Than the fad knowledge of each other's care.” 
May all the joys in Love and Fortune's power 
Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour! 

On each glad day may Plenty ſhower delight, 
And warmeſt rapture bleſs each welcome night ! 
May Heaven, that gave you Belvidera's charms, 
Deſtine ſome happier Jather to your arms, 
Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, 

Whoſe fondneſs never may through care decay; 
Whoſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, . 
And force each modeſt beauty into fight! 

So ſhall no anxious want your peace deſtroy , 

No tempeſt cruſh the tender buds of joy; 

But all your hours in one gay circle move, 

Nor Reaſon ever diſagree with Love! 


* R-0 -V- 


ELL me, my heart, fond ſlave of hopeleſs love, 
1 And doom'd its woes, without its joys, to prove, 
Canſt thou endure thus calmly to eraſe 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face ? 
Canſt thou exclude that habitant divine, 


To place ſome meaner idol in her ſhrine? 
O taſk, 


O taſk, for feeble Reaſon too ſevere 

O leflon, nought could teach me but deſpair ! 

Muſt I forbid my eyes that heavenly Prog 
They ve viewed ſo oft with languiſhing delight? 
Muſt my ears (hun that voice, whoſe inns found 
Seem'd to relieve, while it encreas'd, my wound? 

O Waller! Petrarch ! you who tun' red the lyre 

To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire; 

Though Sidney to a rival gave her imd 
Though Laura dying left her lover's arms, 

Yet were your pains leſs exquiſite than mine 
'Tis eaſter far to loſe, than to reſign ! 


NWA 


InscayTion for a Bust of Lady 8 0 FFOL k; 


Deſigned to be ſet up in a Wood at Stowe, 1732. 


E R wit and beuty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade. 


II 
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SuLPpicia to CxrINTHUS, in her Sickneſs. From TipuLLUs. 


(Sent to a Friend, in a Lady's Name.) 


QAY, my Cerinthus, does thy tender breaſt 
Feel ol ſame feveriſh heats that mine moleſt? 
Alas! I only wiſh for health again, | 
Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain: 

For what would health avail to wretched me, 

If you could, unconcern'd, my illneſs ſee ? 


SULPICIA 


1631 
SULPICIA to CERINTHUS. 
'M weary of this tedious dull deceit ; | 


| Tho' prudence bids me ſtrive to guard my fame, 
Love ſees the low hypocriſy with ſhame; 

Love bids me all confeſs, and call thee mine, 
Worthy my heart, as I am worthy thine : 
Weakneſs for thee I will no longer hide; 


Myſelf I torture, while the world I cheat: 


Weakneſs for thee is woman's nobleſt pride. 
SD 


CAT O's Speech. to Laziznus, in the Ninth Book 
of LAN. 


7 Quid guar, Labieni, jubes, &c. ) 


HAT, Labienus, would thy fond defire 
Of horned Jove's prophetick ſhrine. enquire? 
Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom, 
Or baſely live, and ſee a king in Rome? 
If life be nothing more than death's delay? 
If impious force can honeſt minds diſmay, 
Or Probity may Fortune's frown diſdain? 
If well to mean is all that virtue can, 
And right, dependant on itſelf alone, 
Gains no addition from ſucceſs ?—"Tis known: 
Fix'd in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, 
And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. 

Our ſouls, allied to God, within them feel 
The ſecret dictates of th Almighty will; 
This is his voice, be this our oracle, 8 
When firſt his breath the ſeeds of of life inſtill'd, 
All that we ought to know was then reveal dc. 


632 


credit not what lying prophets tell 


This Jove has told; he needs not tell us more. 


(3® on, my friend, the noble taſk purſue, 


No longer we to Sparta's fame aſpire, 


Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and form'd to bend 


No ſocial care, no labour for mankind, 


CATOs SPEECH TO LABIENUS. 


Nor can we think the Omnipreſent mind 
Has truth to Libya's deſart ſands confined, i 
There, known to few, obſcur'd, and loft, to lie— IV 20-4 
Is there a temple of the Deity, 5 
Except earth, ſea, and air, yon azure pole ; : 
And chief, bis holieſt ſhrine, the virtuous ſoul ? 
Where-e'er the eye can pierce, the feet can move, 
This wide, this boundleſs univerſe is Ive. 
Let abject minds, that doubt becauſe they fear, 
With pious awe, to juggling prieſts repair; 


Death is the only certain oracle. 
Cowards and brave muſt die one deſtin d hour— 


NN NN 
To Mr. GLOVE R; 


On his Poem of LEONIDAS. Written in the year I 734. 


And chiak thy genius is thy country's ao: 12 
To vulgar wits inferior themes belong, 
But Liberty and Virtue claim thy ſong. 
Yet ceaſe to hope, tho grac'd with every charm, 
The patriot verſe will cold Britannia warm 
Vainly thou ſtriv'ſt our languid hearts to raiſe 
By great examples, drawn from better days: 


What Sparta ſcorn'd, inſtructed to admire; 


Our narrow thoughts to that inglorious end: 
No generous purpoſe can enlarge the mind, 


Where 


TO MR. G LO v E R. 
Where mean fell. intereſt every action guides, 
In camps commands, in cabinets. preſides z 
Where luxury conſumes the guilty: tore, 
And bids the villain be a flaye for more. 

Hence, wretched nation, all thy woes ariſe, 

Avow'd corruption, licens'd perjuries, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 
Servants that rule, and ſenates that obey ! 
O people far unlike the Grecian race, 
That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That ſuffers publick wrongs, and publick ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame! 
Say, what is now th' ambition of the great ? 
Is it to raiſe their country's ſinking ſtate ; 
Her load of debt to eaſe by frugal care, 
Her trade to guard, her n d poor to ſpare? 
Is it, like honeſt Sommers, to inſpire 
T = love of laws, and freedom's ſacred fire? 
Is it, like wiſe Godol phin, to ſuſtain _ | 


The balanc'd world, Tl boundleſs power reſtrain ? 


Or 1s the mighty aim of all their toil, 
Only to aid the wreck, and ſhare the ſpoil ; 
On each relation, friend, dependant, pour, 
With partial wanton, the golden ſhower, 
And, fenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpiſe 
An injur'd nation's unavailing cries ? 

Rouze, Britons, rouze! if ſenſe of ſhame be weak, 
| Let the loud voice of threatening danger ſpeak, 
Lo! France, as Perſia once, o'er every land 
Prepares to ſtretch her all-oppreſſing hand; 
Shall England fit regardleſs and ſedate, 
A calm ſpectatreſs of the general fate, 
Or call forth all her Fl and oppoſe, 

Like valiant Greece, her own and Europe's foes ? 
O let us ſeize the moment in our power, 
Our follies now have reach'd the fatal hour ; 
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No later term the angry gods ordain; 
This criſis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in vain. 

And thou, great poet, in whoſe nervous lines 
The native majeſty of freedom ſhines, 
Accept this friendly praiſe; and let me prove 
My heart not wholly void of publick love; 
Though not like thee I ſtrike the founding ſtring 
To notes which Sparta might have deign'd to ſing, 
But, idly ſporting in the fecret ſhade, 
With tender trifles ſooth ſome artleſs maid. 
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To WILLIAM Prrr, Eſq; on his loſing his Commiſſion, - 
| in the Year 1736. „ 


ONG had thy virtues markt thee out for fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a Cornet's name; 
This generous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind: 
The ſervile ſtandard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bad thee lead the patriot band, 


PROLOGUE 
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spoken by Mr. QUIN. 


I Come not here your candour to e 

For ſcenes, whoſe author is, alas! no more; 
He wants no advocate his cauſe to plead; 43 
Oy will yourſelves be patrons of the dead, 

party his benevolence confin'd, 

No ſet—alike it flow d to all mankind. 
He lov'd his friends (forgive this guſhing tear : 
Alas! I feel, I am no actor here) 
He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
So clear of intereſt, ſo devoid of art, 
Such generous friendſhip, ſuch -unfhaken zeal, 
No words can ſpeak it, but our tears may tell.— 
O candid truth, O faith without a ſtain, 
O manners cently firm, and nobly plain, 
O ſympathizing love of others bliſs, 
Where will you find another breaſt like his? 
Such was the man—the poet well you know : 
Oft has he touch'd your hearts with tender woe: 
Oft in this crowded houſe, with juſt applauſe, 
You heard him teach fair Virtue's pureft laws; 
For his chaſte Muſe employ'd her heaven-taught lyre 
None but the nobleſt paſſions to inſpire, 
Not one immoral, one corrupted theught, 
One line, which dying he could wiſh to blot. 
Oh | may to-night your favourable doom 
Another laurel, add to grace his tomb: 
Whilſ he, ſuperior now to praiſe 'or blame, 
Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 
Yet, if to thoſe whom moſt on earth he lov'd, 


From whom his pious care is now remov d, 
41 Ma. 


PROLOGUE to THOMSON'S CORIOLANUS 


With 
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d ea who, ſupreme oer every work of wit, } 


EPILOGUE TO LILLOs ELMERICK, 


With whom his liberal hand, and bounteous heart, 
Shar'd all his little fortune could impart; 

If to thoſe friends your kind regard ſhall give 
What they no longer can from his receive 

That, that, even now, above yon ſtarry pole, 
May touch with pleaſure his immortal ſoul. 


N HEHE 


EPILOGUE to LILLO's ELMERICK. 


WP 


In judgement here, unaw'd, unbiaſs'd, fit, 
The painting and guardians of the pit; * 
If to your minds this merely modern play 
No uſeful ſenſe, no generous warmth convey; 
If fuſtian here, through each unnatural ſcene, 
In ſtrain'd conceits found high, and nothing mean; 
It lofty dulneſs for your vengeance call; 


| Like Elmerick judge, and let the ails fall. 


But, if ſimplicity, with force and fire, 
Unlabour'd thoughts and artleſs words inſpire; 
If, like the action which theſe ſcenes relate, 
The whole appear wregularly great; 

If maſter-ſtrokes the nobler paſſions move: 
Then, like the &ing, acquit us, and approve, 
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To Sir THOMAS LY/-T TEL TON, at Hagley. 
DEAR SIR. London; Feb. 4, 1728: 
AM mighty glad | you have made. choice of fo agreeable a 
place as Lorrain to ſend me to; I ſhall be impatient to hear 
that you have got a ſervant for me, that my ſtay here may be 
the ſhorter: in the. mean while, you may be ſure, 1 ſhall not 
negle& to make the beſt uſe of my time. 

I am proud that the D. approves my verſes ; for her 
Judgement does great honour to thoſe that pleaſe her. The 
ſubje& is Blenheim-caftle : I would have ſent you a copy of 
them, but have not yet had time to tranſeribe them; you ſhall 
therefore receive. them encloſed in | my next letter. 

The news you tell. me of does not a little pleaſe me: 
whatever does him honour in your opinion is of advantage to 
me, as it will render the friendſhip that is between us more 
agreeable to you; for my ſatisfaction in his acquaintance. has 
been always checked, by obſerving you had not that eſtcem for 
him as I could wiſh you might have for all my friends: but I 


hope he will deſerve it better every day, and. confirm himſelf in 
my good opinion by gaining 12 


18 
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J am glad that you are pleaſed with my Perſian Letters, and 

. criticiſm upon Voltairg z but, with ſubmiſſion 30 your judge- 
ment, I do not ſee how what I have ſaid of Milton can deſtroy 
all poetical licence. That term indeed has been ſo much abuſed, 
and the liberty it allows has been pleaded in defence of ſuch 
extravagant fictions, that one would almoſt with there were no 
- ſuch words. But yet this is no geaſan why goof N may 
not raiſe and animate their works with flights and ſallies of ima- 
gination, provided they are cautious of reſtraining them within 
the bounds of juſtneſs and propriety ; for nothing can licence a 
poet to offend againſt Truth and Reaſon, which are as much the 
rules of the ſublime as defy exalted poetry. We meet with a 
thouſand inſtances of the true nobleneſs of thought in Milton, 
where the liberty you contend for is made uſe of, and yet nature 
very ſtricly obſerved. It would be endleſs to point out the 
beauties of this kind in the Paradiſe Loſt, where the boldneſs of 
his genius appears without ſhocking us with the leaſt impro- 
priety: we are ſurprized, we are warmed, we are tranſported; 
but we are not hurried out of our ſenſes, or forced to believe im- 
poſſibilities. The ſixth book is, I fear, in many places, an ex- 
ception to this rule; the poetica licentia is ſtretched too far, and 
the juſt is ſacrificed to the wonderful; (you will pardon me, if I 
talk too much in the language of the ſchools.) To ſet this 
point in a clearer light, let us compare the fiction in 7os Lasſiados 
of the giant that appears to the Portugueſe, and the battle of 
the angels in Milton. The ſtorms, the thunders, and the light- 
nings that hang about him, are proper and natural to that 
mountain he repreſents; we are pleaſed with ſeeing him thus 
armed, becauſe there is nothing in the deſcription that is not 
founded upon truth: but how do ſwords, and coats of mail, 
and cannons, agree with angels? Such a fiction can never be 
beautiful, becauſe it wants probability to ſupport it. We can 
eaſily imagine the Cape, extending its arms over the ſea, and 
guarding it from invaders; the tempeſts that mariners always 
| | meet 


SIR THOMAS LYTTEL TON. 
meet with upon that coaſt, render ſuch a ſuppoſition very juſt ; 
but with what grounds of reaſon can we ſuppoſe, that the an- 
gels, to defend the throne of God, threw mountains upon the 


heads of the rebel army ? 


© Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis, 
& Vumen eget.” 


The liberty in one fable is reſtrained to nature and good ſenſe ; 
in the other, it is wild and unbounded, ſo as frequently to loſe 


ſight of both. Pardon the freedom I have taken, to contradict 
your opinion, and defend my own; for I ſhall be very ready to 
give it up to you, if after this you continue to think me in the 


wrong. It is prudent to argue with thoſe who have ſuch regard 
to our judgement as to correct it. 

Lou ended a letter of good news very ill, in telling me that 
you had got the head-ach; I can have but very little pleaſure 
in any thing, though it be ever ſo agreeable, when I know that 


you are ill. I am, dear Sir, 


Your dutiful on, SP 
__ 
HENNA 
LETT RR IC 
DEAR SIR, 5 5 Calais, April 29. 


B EHOLD the promiſed poem | 


PARE NT of arts, &c. * e 


I cannot recolle& the tenderneſs you ſhewed to me at 
parting, without the warmeſt ſentiments of gratitude and duty 
to you. In reply to our long diſcourſe, I only beg leave to 
ſay, that there is a certain degree of folly excuſable in youth, 
which I have never yet exceeded, and beyond which I deſire 
| * Sce this Poem in p. 569. 5 
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no pardon. 1 hope my dear mother has dried her tears : 2 
duty to her. I will write to you both when I come to Lune 


ville. I am, 
Your very dutiful and obedient ſon, 


eb . K. 
L 8-20 E R III. 

DEAR SIR, | | copia 
"HE incloſed is in as to Sir Robert Walpole from 
Monſieur le Prince de Craon, who has ſhewn me all the 

favour and civility that I might expect from fo powerful a re- 


commendation. . 'The duke Fimfelf was pleaſed to tell me, that 


he would endeavour to render my ſtay here as agreeable to me as 
poſſible. You will let Sir Robert Walpole know how much I 
am obliged to his letter; and do Juſtice to Prince Craon, who 
has expreſt his regard to it in the ſtrongeſt manner, and by a 


| kindneſs which I cannot enough acknowledge. I hope every 


thing goes on to your ſatisfaction in the affair I left you engaged 
in. It will be the greateſt happineſs to me to hear that you 
are pleaſed and in good health. 1 am, dear Sir, 


Yout moſt dutiful on, 
G. L, 
i ROBERT WALPOLE. 
«MONSIEUR, Rees: 60 Luneville, May 13. 


4 Pay regu par Monſieur Lyttelton la lettre dont vous m' ho- 
« norez, Je tacheray de repondre a ce que vous ſouhaitez de 


moi, en lui procurant ici, aupres de ſon Alteſſe Royalle, les 


cc n dus a fa naiſſance et a votre recommendation; et 
mien report au fidel compte, qu il vous en rendra. Rien 


as «Veſt plus flatteur pour moi, Monſieur, que le ſouvenir de 
« Milord 


s IR THOMAS LYTT ELTON. — 


« Milord Walpole. je n'ay perdu aucune occaſion de me re- 
ce nouveller dans ſes bonnes graces depuis ſon retour en Angle - 
ce terre; et jay charge tous mes amis qui y ont paſſe de me m- 
c nager une amitiè qui m'eſt ſi precieuſe. Accordez la vòtre, 
« Monſieur, au deſir que jay de la meriter, et à attachment 
te avec: le quel j ai l honneur d' etre, 
Votre tres humble et tres obéiſſant ſerviteur, 
v5 Le Prince CRAON.“ 


M 


LET T E R IV. | 

DEAR SIR, 8 Luneville, June 8, 1528. 9 
1 HEART ILV congratulate you upon my fiſter's marriage, 
and wiſh you may diſpoſe of all your children as much to 
your ſatisfaction and their own. Would to God Mr. P— had 
a fortune equal to his brother's, that he might make a preſent 

of it to my pretty little M] but unhappily they have neither 
of them any portion but an uncommon ſhare of merit, which 
the world will not think them much the richer for. I condole 
with poor Mrs. upon the abrupt departure of her intended 
huſband: to be ſure, he takes it much to heart ; for the loſs 
of an only lover, when a lady is paſt three and twenty, is as 

afflicting as the loſs of an only child after fifty-five. 

You tell me my mother defires a particular journal of my tra- 
vels, and the remarks I have made upon them, after the man- 
ner of the ſage Mr. Bromley. Alas ! I am utterly unfit for ſo =— 
great a work; my genius is light and ſuperficial, and lets ſlip a a Wo 
thouſand obſervations which would make a figure in his book. —_ 

It requires much induſtry and application, as well as a prodi- 
gious memory, to know how many houſes there are in Paris; 
how many veſtments in a proceſſion; how many ſaints in the, 

Meta 2 aa Na: Romiſh 
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I am weary of loſing money at cards; but it is no leſs certain, 
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Romiſh Calendar, and how many miracles to each ſaint: and 
yet to ſuch a pitch of exactneſs the curious travellers muſt 
arrive, who would imitate Mr. Bromley. Not to mention 
the pains he muſt be at in examining all the tombs in a great 
church, and faithfully tranſcribing the inſcriptions, though they 
had no better author than the ſexton or curate of the pariſh. 
For my part, I was ſo ſhamefully negligent as not to ſet down 
how many croſſes are in the road from Calais to Luneville ; 
nay I did not ſo much as take an inventory of the relicks in 
the churches I went to ſee. You may judge by this what a poor 
account I ſhall give you of my travels, and how ill the money 
is beſtowed that you ſpend upon them. But, however, if my 
dear mother inſiſts upon it, I ſhall have ſo much complaiſance 
for the curioſity natural to her ſex, as to write her a ſhort par. 
ticular of what rarities I have ſeen ; but of all ordinary ſpectacles, 
ſach as miracles, rarte-ſhows, and the like, I beg her permiſ- 
ſion to be ſilent. I am, dear Sir, e Hh 8 5 
Your dutiful ſon, &c. 
G. L. 
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DEARSIR, 5 Luneville, July TY 
1 Thank you for ſo kindly forgiving the piece of negligence 


I acquainted you of in my laſt. Young fellows are often 
guilty of voluntary forgetfulneſs in thoſe affairs: but, I aſſure 
you, mine was quite accidental. Mr. D tells you true, that 


that without them I ſhall ſoon be weary of Lorrain. The 
ſpirit of quadrille has poſſeſt the land from morning to mid 
night; there is nothing elſe in every houſe in town. N 
This Court is fond of ſtrangers, but with a proviſo that 
ſtrangers love quadrille. Would you win the hearts of the maids 
e 5 of 
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of honour, you muſt loſe your money at quadrille ; would 
you be thought a well-bred man, you muſt play genteelly at 


quadrille; would you get a reputation of good ſenſe, ſhew 


judgement at quadrille : however, in ſummer, one may con- 


trive to paſs a day without quadrille; becauſe there are agree- 


able promenades, and little parties out of doors; but-in the 
winter you are reduced to play at it, or ſleep like a fly till the 
return of ſpring. Indeed.in the morning the duke hunts ; but 
my malicious ſtars have fo contrived it, that Jam no more a 


ſportſman than a gameſter. There are no men of learning in 


the whole country; on the contrary, it is a character they 
deſpiſe. A man of quality caught me the-other day reading a 
Latin author; and aſked me, with an air of contempt, whether 
I was deſigned for the church. All this would be tolerable, 
if I was not doomed to converſe with a ſett of Engliſh who are 


Mill more ignorant than the French; and from whom, with my 


utmoſt endeavours, I cannot be abſent fix hours in the day. 
Lord — 


T# » 


My only improvement here is in the company of the 


duke and prince Craon, and in the exerciſe of the academy : 


| I have been abſent from the laſt near three weeks, by reaſon of 


a ſprain I got in the ſinews of my leg, which is not yet quite 
recovered. My duty to my dear mother; I hope you and ſhe 
continue well, I am, Sir, — 


Your dutiful ſon, 


is the only one among them who has common 
ſenſe; and he is ſo ſcandalouſly debauched in his principles, 
as well as practice, that his converſation is equally ſhocking :to 
_ my. morals and my reaſon. | "FAR 
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| if, by marrying well, I can make you ſuch once more! This is 


whether the promiſes of your fon were the language of a grate- 


and prolong your days, to receive a thouſand proofs of the 
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DEAN "©? Luneville, Auguſt 18; 
1 Wrote to you laſt poſt, and have ſince received yours of the 

20th : your complaints pierce my heart. Alas, Sir, what 
pain muſt it give me to think that my improvement puts you 
to any. degree of .inconvenience! and perhaps, after all, I may 
return and nat anſwer your expeQations. This thought gives 
me ſo much uneaſineſs, that I am ready to wiſh you: would 
recall me, and fave the charge of travelling: but, no; the 
world would judge perverſely, and blame you for it: I muſt 
go on, and you muſt ſupport me like your ſon, _ ; 
I have obſerved with extreme affliction how much your 
temper is altered of late, and your chearfulneſs of mind im- 
paired, My heart has aked within me, when I have ſeen you 
giving yourſelf up to a melancholy diffidence, which makes 
you fear the worſt in every thing, and ſeldom indulge thoſe 
pleaſing hopes which ſuppert and nouriſh us. O my dear 
Sir, how happy ſhall I be, if I am able to reſtore you to your 
former gaiety ! People that knew you ſome years ago ſay, that 
you was the moſt chearful man alive. How much beyond the 
poſſeſſion of any miſtreſs will be the pleaſure I ſhall experience, 


my wiſh, my ambition, the prayer I make to heaven as often 
as I think on my future life, But, alas! I hope for it in vain 
if you ſuffer your cares and inquietudes to deſtroy your health: 
what will avail my good intentions, if they are fruſtrated by 
your death? You will leave this world without ever knowing 


ful heart, or the lying proteſtations of a hypocrite: God in 
heaven forbid it ſhould be ſo! may he preſerve your health 


laſting love and duty of the moſt obliged of children | We are 


all bound to you, Sir and will, 1 truſt, repay it in love and ho- 
| nour 
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nour of you. Let this ſupport and comfort you, that you are 85 
the father of ten children, among whom there ſeems to be but 
one ſoul of love and obedience to you. This is a ſolid, real 

d, which you will feel and enjoy when other pleaſures have 
loſt their taſte: your heart will be warmed by it in old age, 
and you will find yourſelf richer in theſe treaſures than in the 
poſſeſſion of all you have ſpent upon us. I talk, Sir, from 
the fullneſs of my heart, and it is not the ſtyle of a diſſembler. 
Do not, my dear Sir, ſuffer melancholy to gain too far upon 
you: think leſs of thoſe circumſtances which diſquiet you, and 
rejoice in the many others which onght to gladden you: con- 
ſider the reputation you have acquired, the glorious reputation 
of integrity, ſo uncommon in this age | imagine that your poſ- 
terity will look upon it as the nobleſt fortune you can leave hes _ 
them, and that your childrens children will be incited to virtue Wk 
by your example. I don't know, Sir, whether you feel this; 
I am ſure. I do, and glory in it. Are you not happy in my 
dear mother? was ever wife ſo virtuous; ſo dutiful, ſo fond? 
There is no ſatisfaction beyond this, and I know you have a 
perfect ſenſe of it. All theſe advantages, well weighed, will 
make your misfortunes light; and, I hope, the pleaſure ariſing . 

hangs upon you. and. 


from them will diſpel that cloud which 
ſinks your ſpirits. I am, dear Sir, 
ine ee Tour dutiful ſon, 

= E . L. 

DEAR, 81. Lnueville, Sept. 18. 


1 thank vou for giving me leave to go to Soiſſons; it is true, 
1 I have great mind to the journey; and as to my health, I 
have always found, that whatever. pleaſes me does me good. 

You will laugh at the regimen ; but I appeal to Miſs P- 


| whether the fight of Stowe gardens had not a better effect 2 | 
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her than all the drugs in Burges's ſhop. My ſpirits were very 
low when I writ you my laſt letter, and I had not judgement 


enough then to conſider that the way to relieve your melancholy 


was to appear chearful myſelf. However, I beg you to believe 
that what I ſaid was the language of my heart, though it 
needed not have been faid with ſo much warmth. I moſt 
ſincerely love you, and cannot help being deeply affected at 
your leaſt complaint. But don't let this deprive me of your 
confidence; for I have no greater pleaſure in life than ſeeing 
myſelf honoured with it. | £14, AGTES: WP 

I am frighted at the fickneſs in Worceſterſhire. Pray God 
preſerve you and your whole family ! Such is the prayer of, 


* 1 


dear Sir, f | 
Your dutiful and obedient fon, 


8. L. 
OOO 7 
L827 Eon 
| Soiſſons, 08, 28, 
1 Thank you, my dear Sir, for complying ſo much with my 


inclinations, as to let me ſtay ſome time at Soiſſons; but, as 


you have not fixed how long, I wait for further orders. One 


of my chief reaſons for difliking Luneville, was the multitude 


of Engliſh there, who moſt of them were ſuch worthleſs 


fellows, that they were a diſhonour to the name and nation. 
With theſe I was obliged to dine and ſup, and paſs a great part 
of my time. 

Lou may be ſure I avoided it as much as poſſible ; but, 
mmalgre moi, I ſuffered a great deal. To prevent any comfort 
from other people, they had made a law among themſelves 
not to admit any foreigner into their company; ſo that there 
was nothing but Engliſh talked from June to January. On 
the contrary, my countrymen at Soiſſons are men of virtue and 


good 


- SIR: THOMAS LVYVTTELTON. 

ſenſe; they mix perpetually with the French, and con- 
veal for the moſt part in that language. I will trouble you 
no more upon this ſubject; but give me leave to ſay, that, 
however capricious I may have been in other things, my ſenti- 
ments in this particular are the ſureſt proofs T ever gave you of 
my ftrong and (hereditary. averſion to vice and: folly. Mr. 
Stanhope is always at Fontainbleau. I went with Mr; Poyntz 


to Paris for four days, when the colonel was there, to meet 


him: he received me with great civility and indneſ We 


have done expecting Mr. Walpole, who is obliged to keep 
ſtrict guard over the cardinal, for fear the German miniſters 


ſhould take him from us: they pull and haul the poor old 


gentleman ſo many ways, that bay coo: not know where to turn, 
or into whoſe arms to throw himſelf. | 


Ripperda's eſcape to England will very much * "IO 
which did not ſeem to want another obſtacle to hinder them 


from coming to an accommodation. If the devil is not very 


much wanting to his own intereſts in this bufineſs, it is im- 
poſſible that the good work of peace ſhauld go on much longer. 


After all, moſt young fellows are of his party, and wiſn he 


may bring matters to a war: for they make but ill miniſters. at 
a congreſs, but would make good ſoldiers in a campaign. 
No news from and her beloved huſhand: their unrea- 


ſonable fondneſs for each other can never laſt; they ill ſoon grow 


as cold to one another as the town to the Beggars Opera. Pray 
Heaven I may prove a falſe-prophet! but married love, and 
Engliſh muſick, are too domeſtick to continue long in favour. 
My duty to my dear mother; I am glad ſhe has no com- 


plaint. Lou ſay nothing relating to your own health, which | 
makes me it's you are well. 1 as analy love my brothers 


and ſiſters as if I. was their parent. 


There is no need of my concluding with a handſome 
you are above forced efforts of the head. I ſhall therefore end | 
_— letter with a plain truth of the heart, that I am, 


* 


Your moſt affectionate and dutiful ſon, 0. Is 
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DEAR S.I R, | | IF Soiflons, Nov. 20, 


HIS is one of the agreeableſt towns in France. The 

people are infinitely obliging to ſtrangers. We are of 
all their parties, and perpetually ſhare with them in their plea- 
ſures. I have learnt more French ſince I came here, than I 
ſhould have picked up in a twelvemonth at Lorrain. The de- 
fire of a further progreſs and improvement in that tongue, has 
led me into ſome thoughts relating to. the continuation of my 


travels, which I beg leave to lay before you. . 
If you ſend me to Italy next ſpring, as you once deſigned 


to do, one great inconvenience will ariſe, viz, that, before I 


am perfect in ſpeaking French, I muſt apply myſelf to Italian, 
from which it may probably come to paſs that I ſhall not know 
much of either. I ſhould, therefore, think it more for my 
advantage, to make the tour of France before I ſet out for Italy, 
than after 1 come back. ; 
'There is another reaſon, which at leaſt will weig h wich my 
dear mother; that is, that after the month of May, when the 
violent heats begin, Rome (where it will be a to ſettle 
firſt, upon account of the purity of the language, which is 
ſpoke corruptly in other places) is ſo unwholeſome as to endanger 
the life of any foreigner unaccuſtomed to that air; and there- 


fore moſt travellers go thither about September, as leave it to- 
wards April. I fancy theſe two objections to the cen 


ſcheme will incline you rather to give into mine, which. is as 
follows: ſuppoſe I ſtay here till after February; I may in 
March, April, May, and June, fee Orleans, Lions, and Bour- 


deaux; and paſs July, Auguſt, and September, in the ſouthern 


provinces. The air of thoſe countries, is ſo pure, that the 
greateſt heats do nobody any harm. From Provence to Ge- 
oc is the ſhortett road I can Sr for Italy, and ſo through 

; 7M uſcany 


SIR THOMAS LYTTELTON.. 
"Tuſcany to Rome, where I ſhall arrive about December, hav- 
ing ſeen what is curious in my way. Rani =; 

I may paſs, two months at Rome, and go from thence to 
Naples, the moſt delightful part of Italy, and the fineſt air; 
allowing me three months in that country, I may take a little 
voyage to Meſſina, and from thence to Malta, which lays juft 
by. From Naples I tnay travel along the coaſts of the Adri- 
atick ſea, by Ancona and Loretto, to Venice; where if I ſtay 
but to the end of July, I ſhall have Auguſt, September, and 
October, to ſee Padua, Verona, Milan, and the other parts of 
Italy that lie N. W. of the Venetian gulph. In the winter I 
may ſettle at Sienna, where there is a good academy, and 
where they are not troubled with any Engliſh. From thence 
I may go to Turin, if you pleaſe, and ſtay there till April. 
After which, to avoid returning through Provence a ſecond 
time, 1 may. go by Lauzanne and Berne to Franche Compte, 
and ſo by Dijon to Paris. When I am there, it will be wholly 
in your breaſt how long you would have me ſtay abroad, and 
whether I ſhould come home the ſhorteſt way, or have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing Holland. This, Sir, is the plan that I offer 
to you; which I hope you will approve of in the main, and 
agree to for me. I do not pretend to have laid it ſo exact as 
never to depart from it; but am perſuaded that, generally 
ſpeaking, I ſhall find it agreeable and commodious. I have 
not brought Lorrain into it; becauſe it lies quite out of the 
way, and becauſe (to ſay the truth) I am unwilling to go thi- 
ther. I know, my dear Sir, I ſhould acquaint you' with 'my 
reaſons for the diſlike I have expreſſed againſt that place, This 
is not ſo eaſy an eclairciſſement as you may think it. Our 
notions of places and of perſons depend upon a combination of 
circumftances, many of which are in themſelves minute, but 
have weight from their aſſemblage with the reft. Our minds 
are like our bodies; they owe their pain or pleaſure to the 
good or ill aſſortment of a thouſand cauſes, each of which is a 
trifle by itſelf, How ſmall and imperceptible are the quali- 
2 2 A 402 ties 
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But in both, the impreſſions are more ſtrong, 
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ſenſible are the impreſſions they make upon us, and 1 0 de- 
lights or uneaſineſs they create l So it is with our minds, from 
ihe little accidents that concur to ſooth or to diſorder , them. 
as. the frames 
which they act upon are more delicate and refined, I muſt 
therefore impute many of my complaints to the natural deli- 
cacy of my temper, and 1 flatter myſelf you will not think 
that reaſon the worſt I could have given you. But there are 
others more greſs and evident, which I have already in part 
informed you of, and W I ſhall here. ſet forth more at 
large. | 

Ie is natural for us to hate the ſchool} in which we take * 
firſt leſſons of any art. The reaſon is, that the awkwardneſs | 
we have ſhewn in ſuch beginnings, leſſens us in the eyes of 


people there, and the diſadvantageous bel it has a 


us is never quite to be got over. 
Luneville was my ſchool of breeding, and 1 was there more 
unavoidably ſubject to quelques bevues d ecolier, as the 


liteſſe practiſed in that place is fuller of Gro than cle 
where, and has a good deal peculiar to itſelf. 


The memory of theſe miſtakes, though Joſt: enki in 


others, hangs upon my mind when I am there, and depreſſes 
my ſpirits to ſuch a degree, that I am not like myſelf. One is 
never agreeable in company, where one fears ho: much to be 


diſapproved; and the very notion of being ill received, has as 
bad an effect upon our gaiety as the thing itſelf. This is the 


firſt and ſtrongeſt reaſon why I deſpair of being happy in 
Lorrain. I have already complained of the foppiſh- ignorance 


and contempt for all I have been taught to e that is ſo 
faſhionable there. You have heard me deſcribe the greater part 
of the Engliſh I knew there, in colours that ought to mud 
you fear the infection of ſuch company for your ſn. 
But ſuppoſing no danger in this brutal unimproving cockety⸗ it 
is no little nen for to what wandere inſults does it expoſe 


C 


our 


ties in the air, or ſoil, or climate, where we live; and yet how 


SIN THOMAS LYTTELTON, 
our motals and underſtanding! A fool, with a majority on his 
fide, is the greateſt tyrant in the world. Don't imagine, dear 
Sir, that I am ſetting up for a reformer of mankind, becauſe 
1-expreſs ſome impatience at the folly and immorality” of my 
acquaintance. I am far from expecting they ſhould all be 
wits, much leſs philoſophers. My own weakneſſes are too 


well known to me, not to prejudice me in favour of other 


people's, when they go but to a certain point. There are ex- 
travagances that have al ways an excuſe, ſometimes a grace, at- 
tending them. Youth is agreeable in its ſallies, and would loſe 
its beauty if it looked too grave; but a reaſonable head and 
an honeſt heart ate never to be diſpenſed with. Not that I 
am ſo ſevere upon Luneville and my Engliſh friends, as to 
pretend there are not men of merit and good ſenſe among 
them. There are ſome undoubtedly ; but all I know are un- 
eaſy at finding themſelyes in ſuch ill company. I ſhall trouble 
you no farther upon this head; if you enter into my way of 
thinking, what 1 have' faid will be enough: if you don't, all I 
can ſay will have no effect. I ſhould not have engaged in this 
long detail, but that I love to open my heart to you, and make 


you: the confident of all my thoughts. Till I have the honour 


and happineſs of converſing with you in a nearer manner, in- 
dulge me, dear Sir, in this diſtant way of conveying my no- 
tions to you; and let me talk to you as I would to my deareſt 


friend, without awe, cotrectneſs, or reſerve. Though I have 


taken up ſo much of your time before, I cannot help giving 
myſelf the pleaſure of acquainting you of the extraordinary 
civilities I receive from Mr. Poyntz. He has in a manner 
taken me into his family. I have the honour of his conver- 


fation at all hours, and he delights to turn it to my improve- 


ment. He was fo good as to deſire me to aſk your leave to paſs 
the winter with him, and, to encourage me to do it, pro- 
miſed me that I ſhould not be without my ſhare, of publick bu- 
ſineſs. The firſt packet that comes from Fontainbleau I expect 
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to be employed, which is no ſmall pleaſure to me, aud Ry: | 
hope, be of ſervice. | 

Don't you think, Sir, it would be proper for you to write 
to Mr. Poyntz, to thank him for the honours he has done me, 
and to defire him to excuſe it, if his civilities make me trouble. 
ſome to him longer than you defigried ? You know ſo well how 
to do thoſe things, that I am perſuaded it would have a 
good effect. 

The only news I have to tell you, is a See Wan 
from Vienna, that count Zinzendorff is going out of favouf; 
this is of conſequence to the negociations, but you muſt not 
mention it: while I am not truſted with affairs, you ſhall know 
all I hear; but afterwards nil patri quidem. I was ſaying to 
Mr. Poyntz, that Ripperda was undoubtedly very happy to 
come out of priſon into the land of liberty; he replied, that, 
whatever the duke might think, he was in danger of going to 
priſon again. 

This was ſaid ſome time ago, and things may ave altered 


ſince. I remain, dear Sir, 
1 Your dutiful ſon, &c. 


6. . 
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DEAR SIR, Soifſons, Dec. 20. 


Sudden order to, Mr. Poyntz is broke all my meaſures. 
He goes to-morrow to Paris, to ſtay there in the room of 
Meſſts. Stanhope and Walpole, who are on their return for 
England. His excellency is ſo kind and good as to defire me 
to accompany him to Paris, and live there en famille, at leaſt 
till T hear from you. As the expence will not be great, having 
the convenience of his table; and as a winter journey to Lor- 
rain is impracticable; I have ventured to take this ſtep without 

lh 98 your 


SIR THOMAS LxTTELTORN. 


your orders, It is with me as it is with embaſſadors, who, 
cloſe-to the letter of their 


though never ſo deſirous of keeping 
instructions, are ſometimes obliged to act without them, and 
follow their own judgement without conſulting their ſupe- 
riors. The propoſal of being let into buſineſs, and the advan- 
tage of Mr. Poyntz's converſation, makes me very unwilling 


to quit him now, when I begin to know him more intimately, 
gain his confidence. I have already copied ſome papers 


and to 
for him, and don't doubt but he will SE hi to employ me. 


I have troubled you ſo often with Ripperda, that I am al-. 
moſt aſhamed to mention him again; but the concluſive an- 


ſwer of Mr. Stanhope to the duke of Ormond and the other 
Spaniſh' miniſters, was, that when Spain would give up the 
Engliſh rebels, England would fend back Ripperda. 

| Prince Frederick's journey was very ſecret; Mr. Poyntz did 
not hear of it till Friday laſt ; at leaſt he had no publick no- 
tice. of it. There will be fine ſtruggling for places. I hope 
my brother will come in for one. Adieu, Sir. 
—_ e £2. OED D's 

'Your dutiful fon, ow 
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D E A R 8 IR, K Paris, You, 22, 1729. 


I HAVE fo much to thank you i for,. that I have not words to 


do it; ſo kind a compliance with all my gviſhes ſurpaſſes 
my acknowledgement. Your two letters to Mr. Poyntz had 


their effect, and were anſwered with a profufion of civilities, 


and marks of friendſhip and eſteem ; but the incloſed will in- | 


ſtruct you better in the obligations I have to you and him. 
How happy I am in your Ven 2 to quit Lorrain, you may 
Judge by my letter on that head. I think yo have mit- 


taken 


Believe me 


V 
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taken my ſenſe in ſome arguments made uſe of there, but it i 
needleſs to ſet you right. Your kindneſs and -indulgence to 
deſires, is an argument more perſuaſive than all the reſt, and in 
which only I confide. 1075175 e 
I have lately, Sir, ſpent more than I could wiſh, and the ne- 


mi 6 


ceſſity of doing it gives me no ſmall uneaſineſs; but it is an 


undoubted fact, that without ſhew abroad there is no improves 
ment. You yourſelf confeſs it, when you ſay, the French ate 
only fond of ſtrangers who have money to pay them for theit 


compliments. You expreſs a great uneaſineſs for fear I ſhould 


grow fond of games of chance. I have ſometimes riſqued a 
little at them, but without any paſſion or delight. Gaming 
is too unreaſonable and diſhoneſt for a gentleman, who has 
either ſenſe or honour, to addict himſelf to it; but, 
to ſet you quite eaſy in that point, I give you my word and 
honour, and deſire no pardon af I recede from it, that I never 
will addict myſelf to this deſtructive paſſion, which is ſuch a 
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«STR, ER OP Paris, Jan. 22, 1729. 


1 HAVE received your two kind letters, in which ; you 


*- are pleaſed very much to over-value the {mall civilities it has | 
lain in my power to ſhew Mr. Lyttelton. I have more reaſon 
to thank you, Sir, for giving me ſo convincing a mark of your 


regard, | 
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SIR THOMAS LVYVTT ELTON. 


regaid, as to interrupt the courſe of his travels on my account, 
which will lay me under a double obligation to do all I can 


towards mak ing his ſtay agreeable and uſeful to him; though 


I ſhall ſtill remain the greater gainer, by the pleaſure of his 


company, which no ſervices of mine can ſufficiently requite. 


He is now in the ſame houſe with me, and by that means 
more conſtantly under my eye than even at Soiffons ; but I 
ſhould be very ugjufſt to him, if I left you under the imagi- 
nation, that his inclinations ſtand in the leaſt need of any ſuch 
ungenerous reſtraint. Depend upon it, Sir, from the obſer- 
vation of one who-would abhor to deceive a father in fo tender 
a point, that he retains the dame wirtuous and ſtudious diſpoſi- 
tions, which nature and your care planted in him, Sol 
ſtrengthened and improved by age and experience; ſo that, 1 
dare promiſe you, the bad examples of Paris, or any other 
place, will never have any other effect upon him, but to con- 
firm him in the right choice he has made. Under theſe happy 


circumſtances, he can have little occafion for any other advice, 


but that of ſuſtaining the character he has o r got, and .of 
ſupporting the — he has raiſed. I wiſh it were in my 
wer to do him any part of the ſervice you ſuppoſe me ca- 


pable of. I ſhall not be wanting, to employ chim, as occaſion 
offers, and to aſſiſt him with my advice where it may be ne- 
ceſſary, chough your cares (which he ever mentions with the 


greateſt gratitude) have made this taſł very eaſy. He cannot 
fail of making you and himſelf happy, and of being a great 
ornament to our country, if, with that refined wot and de- 
Hicacy of genius, he can but recall his mind, at a proper age, 
from the er of learning, and gay — of' imagination, 


to- the dull road and fatigue of buſineſs. This I have ſome- 


times taken the liberty to hint to him, though his 0 own (a 


Judgement made it very unneceſſary. 
Though I have only the happineſs of Knowing vou, Sir, by 
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and affections, your ſon; I beg you would be bende that I 
am, with the moſt particular reſpe&, Sir, | 


Your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 
| $ 


YT I 
LN TOWER XIII. 0 
DEAR SIR, 5 1 50 . E 
MADE your compliments to Mr. Poyntz as handſomely as 
I could, — read him that part of your letter, where you 
leave it to his determination, how long I ſhall ſtay with him, 
provided it be no ways inconvenient. , He aſſured me, with the 


ſame obliging air of ſincerity and goodneſs as you are charmed 
with in his letter, that it was not in the leaſt ſo; and that m 


company again at Soiſſons would be the greateſt relief and plea- 


ſure to him; with many other kind expreſſions, which you would 
be glad to hear, but which I cannot repeat, I have a thouſand 
thanks to pay you, Sir, for ſo kindly preventing my deſires, ànd 
continuing me in the poſſeſſion of a happineſs which I was afraid 


was almoſt at an end. The time I ſpend with Mr. Poyntz is 


certainly the moſt agreeable, as well as the moſt improving, part 


of my life. He is a ſecond father to me, and it is in his ogy 


that I am leaſt ſenſible of the want of yours. 
I find you are uneaſy at the ſituation the king's ſpeech has 


left us in; but depend upon it, notwithſtanding the little tri- 
umph that the enemies of the government may ſhew upon the 
preſent ſeeming uncertainty of affairs, they will be concluded to 
their confuſion, and to the honour of the councils they oppoſe. 


The greateſt miſchief that has been done us, and which perhaps 
you are not ſenſible of, was by the number of diſaffected parry, 


full of falſe and ar e inſinuations, which, being tranſſated 


and ſhewn to foreign miniſters, unacquainted with the lenity of 


our conſtitution, and the liberty of ſcandal it allows, made them 


think 
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SIR, THOMAS LYTTELTON. 


think that the nation would diſavow the meaſures taken by the 


court, and were the principal cauſe of the delays and difficulties 


that retard the publick peace, The vigorous reſolutions of both 


houſes, to ſupport his majeſty in his councils, will, no doubt, 


undeceive them, and contribute very much to bring affairs to 
that ringe we deſire. Aalen, my dear Sir; and believe me | 


to be 


- Your dutiful . K. 
| 7 G, L. 
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Paris, March 1 1. 


H E affair of the Goſport man 1 of war has raiſed a moſt . 
ſpirit of reſentment in the French. They talk 


travagant 


of nothing leſs than hanging their own officer, and ſeem to ex- 
pect that ours ſhould come off as ill. I have talked to his ex- 


cellency about it: he ſays, he has had no account of it from 


England; but deſires me to tell you, that he is in hopes the 
French E e has made a falſe report; and that, if nothing 


very extraordinary has been done, as the caſe muſt have happened 
frequently, he ſhould think it very proper that as many prece- 


dents as can be found ſhould be collected and ſent him over. 


He apprehends as much as you a popular declamation from the 
Craftſman on this unlucky ſubject. The imbarkation vou 


ſpeak of is uncertain (as far as I can know from him), and in- 
tended only to reinforce our garriſons. Perhaps there may be 
more in it, which he does not thinł fit to truſt me with: though 
I hardly imagine ſo; becauſe I have ſuch marks of his confi- 
dence, as convince me he docs not doubt of my diſcretion. 
Love to my brother ; 1 dare ſay he will be a gainer in 
the end by this warm aQion, though it happened to be ill- 
timed, 1 am 1 $169) the young fellow 2 ſo much of the martial 
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ſpirit 1 nates | 
obey your advice, if being cautious how I think any tan my 
friend too ſoon ; fince he, whoſe affection I was ſo ſute of, has 


nature as great ſtrangers to him as to poor J 
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meets at leaſt with a grateful return: 

« We ſhould paſs our time but ill, if the good-humour of my 
« mother did not make us all cheatful, and make amends for 
« the loſs of thoſe diverſions which London would afford us. 
The oftener I converſe with her, the more I love her; and 
« every one of her actions ſhews me a virtue I wiſh to imitate. 
« This you mult be ſenfible of, as well as I; but there is fuch a 
« pleaſure in praiſing thoſe we love, that I muſt dwell a little 
« upon the ſubje&, which, I dare ſay, will be as grateful to you 
« as it is to me. How happy are we with fuch parents! When 
« I ſee my father almoſt ſpent with the cares of his family; my 
dear mother confined here for the good of her children; I am 
« overpowered with gratitude and love! May you and they 
&« continue well! and I want nothing elſe to compleat my hap- 
« pineſs.“ This, Sir, is a faithful extract, and ſpeaks the lan- 
guage of all our hearts. Adieu, dear Sir. Sink 
woe, | 258 I remain, Kc. 
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"HAVE letters from my lord —— and his governor, in 
which they both expreſs the higheſt ſenſe of the friendſhip 
you have ſhewn them, and acknowledge the advantages they 
| —— owe 
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owe to it; my lord, particularly, is charmed with the good- 
natured ſervice you did his relation, and ſpeaks of it as the 
greateſt obligation. My friend Ayſcough too boaſts of your 
protection, and profeſſes that veneration for your character, that 
it makes me proud of being your ſon. It is now my duty to 
return you thanks for all theſe favours, beſtowed on others, and 
meant to me; and I do it with all the pleaſure of a grateful 
mind, which finds itſelf honoured in the obligation. I believe 
there is no young man alive, who has more happineſs to boaſt 
of than myſelf; being bleſt with a ſound conſtitution, affectionate 
friends, and an eaſy fortune: but of all my advantages, there is 
none of which I have fo deep a ſenſe, as the truſt and amiable 
harmony between the beſt of fathers and myſelf. 

This is ſo much the dearer to me, as indeed it is the ſource of 
all the reſt, and as it is not to be loſt by misfortune, but depend- 
ant upon my own behaviour, and annexed to virtue, honour, 
and reputation. I am perſuaded that no weakneſſes or failings, 
which do not injure them, will occaſion the withdrawing of it 
from me; and therefore I conſider it as ſecure, becauſe I have 
uſed my mind to look upon diſhoneſty and ſhame as ſtrangers it 
can never be acquainted: with: ſuch an opinion is not vanity, 
but it is ſetting thoſe two things at a neceſſary diſtance from 
us; for it is certain, that the allowing a poſſibility of our acting 
wickedly or meanly, is really making the firſt ſtep towards it. 
I have received many civilities from Mr. Stanhope, who is here 
with Mr. Poyntz. Mr. Walpole has invited me to Compiegne, 
where I am going for two or three days. Affairs are now almoſt 
at a criſis, and there is great reaſon to expect they will take a 
happy turn. Mr. W—— has a ſurprizing influence over the 
c; ſo that, whether peace or war enſue, we may depend 
our ally. In truth, it is the intereſt of the French court to 
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be faithful to their engagements, though it may not entirely be 
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wiſh 
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the nation's. ' Emulation of trade might incline the people to 


Ern 


wiſh the bond that ties them to us were broke; but the mere 
eantile intereſt has at no time been much conſidered by this 
court. If you reflect upon the apprehenſions of the govern- 


ment from the ſide of Spain, and their very reaſonable jealouſy 


of the emperor, you will not wonder at their managing the 
friendſhip, and adhering to the alliance, of Great Britain. The 
ſuppoſitien, that preſent advantage is the baſis and end of ſtate 
engagements, and that they are only to be meaſured by that 
rule, is the foundation of all our ſuſpicions againſt the firmneſs 
of our French ally. But the maxim is not juſt. Much is gi- 
ven to future hopes, much obtained by future fears; and ſecu- 
rity is, upon many occaſions, ſought preferably to gain. I re- 
main, dear Sir, Tony | 


Your dutiful ſon, &c. 
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DEAR SIR, Haute Fontaine, near Soifſons, July 6. 


HE kind anſwer you made to my laft was as great an addi- 
tion to my happineſs as any I could poſſibly receive. You | 
ſeem very unealy as to publick affairs: and indeed, conſidering 
the many inward and domeſtick calamities we are afflicted with, 
I cannot ſay but you have reaſon. I hope, however, to be able 
very ſhortly to ſend you ſome news, that will raiſe your ſpirits; 
for every thing is brought to a criſis; and, without ſome unfore- 


ſeen accident, we may expect a happy concluſion. And now, 


Sir, as far as I dare, I will tell you the reaſons for the confidence 


which I have expreſt. Out of two and twenty millions of pi- 


aftres that the galleons brought home, the king of Spain's ſhare 
is but fx, allowing him all pretenſions to dimes, droits d entree, 
&c, and a moderate indulto. By the treaty of the Prado, and 
other conventions, the indult is fixed rags per cent. in time 


of 
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of war, as well as peace; but, as he has been at extraordinary 
charges in bringing of them home this year, the negociants are 

willing to allow him thirteen or: fourteen per cent. in conſidera- 
tion of it. If he arbitrarily reſolves to take more, beſides ruin- 
ing his trade, which entirely ſtands upon the faith of thoſe con- 
ventions, he ſo far exaſperates France, that he may depend upon 
their entering vigorouſly into a war againſt him; and even with 
that, he will not have half enough to make good his engage- 
ments to the emperor z no, not even to pay his arrears. 
It is then probable, that he will either break thoſe engage- 

ments, and ſign a peace with us, or ſeize upon the whole freight 1 
of the galleons; in which caſe France would find itſelf fo con- | | 
cerned as to be compelled to right itſelf by arms, as principal in | 
the quarrel, not as ally. 
But as ſuch a violence, ſo contrary to treaties and to the in- 
tereſts of Spain, would render the queen odious to the nation, 
even though the war ſhould be carried on with ſucceſs ; there 
is great reaſon to think ſhe will not venture it, conſidering the 
king's paſſion for abdication, and the uncertainty her authority 
is in. I have ſtill a farther reaſon to hope we ſhall have peace, 
but it is not proper to mention it. I ſhall only ſay, that, as 
the queen's ambition for the eſtabliſhment of her family was 
the foundation of the Vienna treaty, a juſt ſenſe of the difficulty, 

perhaps impoſſibility, of obtaining it upon that plan, and a 
more eaſy and reaſonable one offered to her, may reconcile her 
to the proviſional treaty. After all, my dear Sir, I make no 
doubt but, let things come out ever ſo well, people will not 
want objections and complaints. Perfection is ſo impoſſible to 

be attained, and we are ſo apt to expect it, that it is in vain 
to hope any meaſures can be taken, that will meet with a ge- | 
neral approbation. The badneſs of the weather, ſcarcity of 
corn, and even the ſicklineſs of the times, are laid to the mi- 1 
niſtry's charge; and ſo they would, if, inſtead of making alli- 1 
ance with France, we were now quarrelling with it to gratify 
FB 9H #315 1 Sts. | the 


the emperor. But you, I am ſure, will be ſatisfied, if by 


condition is contrary to the quadruple 
for the ſucceſſion of don Carlos to thoſe dutchies, but ſtipu- 
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the negociations here our trade and honour is ſecured; and 
ſo they will be, or we ſhall adjourn to Flanders. His ex- 
cellency deſires his humble ſervice to you. I hope my be- 
loved mother is well. Pray my humble duty to hes yr I 


am, dear Sir, 


Tour dutiful ſon, &c. 


The courier from Madrid is expected in five or fix days. 
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DEAR SIR, Paris, Auguſt 13. 
As, the courier brings you this, and there is no danger of 
its being opened, I make no ſcruple to acquaint you with 

all I know of * negociations; but only muſt beg you to take 


no notice of it to any body. 
The queen of Spain has, as well from her own experience 


as the ſkilful repreſentation from Mr. Keene, been made fo 
ſenſible of the inſincerity of the emperor in the promiſes he 


has made her, and the little ſhe.could rely upon them, that 
ſhe is willing to throw herſelf, and all her intereſts, into the 


hands of England ; provided that we, together with France.and 


XVII. 


Holland, would engage to ſecure the * — of Tuſcany and 


Parma to don Carlos, by Spaniſh garriſons to be placed in 


them, or at leaſt Swiſs troops in the Spaniſh pay. This laſt 
. which provides 


lates that they ſhall be held by neutral garriſons. However, 
the allies of Handver have thought fit to grant it upon better 
terms, and to guarantee the 3 they have made againſt 


any power who ſhall oppoſe or trouble it, It is the intereſt 
of 
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of all Europe, that the ſucceſſion of thoſe countries ſhould. be 


may become maſter of the liberties. of Italy, if he has not a 
neighbour in thoſe ſtates who will be ſtrong enough to check 


chiefs which might have enſued from the difference of the im- 
perial court with that of Spain; whereas the treaty of Soiſ- 
ſons has no other end than to prevent the much greater ones 
that would ariſe from their too cloſe union. I ſhall not en- 
quire whether, in the former treaty, we did not compliment the 
emperor too far, nor take notice how ill we have been requited ; 
but I am ſure we ſhall gain more by obliging Spain, and make 
the balance more even, The only difficulty to be confidered is, 
whether this ought to have been 'done without the emperor's 


without endangering the peace. In regard to the firſt, it is cer- 
tain, the imperial court has no reaſon W expect any confidence 
from the allies of Hanover, after the many inſtances of inſince- 
rity and mauvaiſe foi they have given us during the whole 
courſe of the negociations. 1 

We have very ſure grounds to think, they have made the ſame 
propoſal to the queen of Spain, for other purpoſes, without com- 
municating it to us: but is it likely ſhe would accept it from 
their hands, rather than from ours, whoſe ſincerity ſhe has 
experienced, and who have power and means to make good 
our engagements? Had we acquainted the emperor with our 
project, and ſued him to come in to it, it would have been mak- 
ing him maſter of the negociations, and thereby hazarded their 
being prolonged to what length he pleaſed, which, conſidering 


than concluding them by a war with Spain. One with the 
emperor is little to be feared, conſidering the formidable ſtrength 


40 the 


ſecured to Spain. The emperor is too powerful already; and 


him. The face of affairs in Europe is much changed ſince 
the quadruple alliance, which was formed to prevent the miſ- 


participation, or whether we can make good ſuch a diſpoſition 


the juſt impatience of the Engliſh nation, would have been worſe 


of the alliance, and the difficulties that prince lies under from 
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the unſettled ſtate of the ſucceſſion. It is more probable he 


will come into peaceful meaſures, as more conformable to his 
ſituation and the humour of his miniſters, who are all of them 
averſe to war. But it is undoubted, that our refuſing the queen 
of Spain her demands for don Carlos would have forced her 
deſperately to cloſe with the emperor's propoſal, and enter into 
any engagements for the intereſts of her ſon, to which (as ſhe 
told Mr. Keene) ſhe had ſtill more left to ſacrifice. If we had 
provoked her to a war, we muſt have ſpent millions to obtain 
by force what this treaty gives us upon a condition which it is 
our intereſt to grant. We expect a courier in a day or two 
from Mr. Keene, who will inform us more certainly than Ban- 
niers has, what to expect both from Spain and the emperor. 
Mr. Poyntz ſays, the effects of the galleons will not be delivered 
quite ſo ſoon as you expect, but that he hopes it will not be long 
firſt. It is very probable the article I have mentioned as the 
fundamental one, in the treaty of Soiſſons, will be a ſecret one, 


and figned ſeparately by the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and 


Dutch. The infinite variety of intereſts which have aſſem- 


bled ſo many powers will, I hope, be ſpeedily adjuſted ; though 
ou will own it is a work of time, and not fo ſuddenly to be 
E about as ſome politicians in England ſeem to think. 
The affair of Mecklenburgh is the moſt troubleſome, and one 
of the moſt important. H. B. M. is ſtrenuous in oppoſing 
the Aulick council; and it is happy for the ſtates of the em- 
ire, that they have ſo powerful a protector of their rights and 
liberties As ſoon as our diſpatches arrive from Spain, you 

ſhall hear the reſult of all I have acquainted you with in this. 
I am very proud of the honour you did me, in approving 


of the reaſoning in my laſt ; it was founded upon Mr. Poyntz's 


diſcourſe, and the papers he had the goodneſs to let me ſee, 
which I made the beſt uſe of I could. I am obliged to Mr. 
Pope for enquiring after me, and beg you would return .my 
compliments. | 


Nobody 


* 
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Nobody can have a higher opinion of his than I have; 8 
but I am try he wrote the — at 

I moſt heartily rejoice that you enjoy your health, and pray 
God to continue it. His excellency is well, and deſires his 
compliments. [ hall dear Sir, 

ee ov | Your dutiful ſon, &c. 

Wo © L. 


LE T. T E R XVII. 
DEAR 81 Paris, Auguſt 25th. 


I AM glad you find ther news | ent you ſo generally confirmed, 

but — 7 pardon for an incorrect expreſſion that eſcaped 
me in my laſt; having ſaid that AS. of H. guaranteed the 
ſucceſſion to D. C. which 1 believe, is only true of England, 
France, and Holland. 

Pour ce que regarde M. Keene, je puis ſeulement vous dire 
qu'il me ſemble que nos miniſtres ont toujours fait beaucoup 
de cas de ſon habilite, et qu' ils ont beaucoup defere a ſes con- 
ſeils en tout ce que regarde la cour d Eſpagne. Je ſgais auſſi 
que ſon ſentiment a toujours été d' emploier jamais les me- 
naces en traitant avec cette cour; parceque, connoiſſant la fierts 
Eſpagnole, il croyoit qu'on ne pourroit rien gagner deux par 
ces moyens: ' c'eſt pourquoi il etoit d' avis, ou de venira une 
guerre ouverte, fans nous arrcter a faire des menaces, ou de 
proceder par des voyes de douceur comme nous avons fait juſ- 
qu' ici. Voila ſon ſyſteme ; et on s eſt bien trouvè de Pavoir ſuivi. 
Il me paroit d autant plus raiſonnable que je ne croy pas qu'on 
auroit jamais pu intimider la reine d Eſpagne, qui, de Þ humeur 
dont elle eſt, ne ſe ſeroit pas miſe en peine de voir le royaume 

de ſon mari plongt dans tous les maux de la guerre, pourvu 
que cela n'eut pas empeche ſes deſſeins en faveur de ſon fils. 
Elle ſe regarde comme une etrangere, et nes attend ty a reſter 
deux jours en Eſpagne, f le roi venoit à mourir ou abdiquer 
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jours une bonne paix, ſans nous ſougier de leur méècontent- 


dommagement des portes de nos marchands: c'eſt une choſe 


le mettera en ſeurete pour l'avenir. 


N O Us avons recu des nouvelles fort extraordinaires d' Han- 


une ſi forte inclination pour les grands hommes, qu'il les prend 
lever par ſes officiers pluſieurs ſujets d' Hannovre, qui avoient le 


ſans demander leur conſentement, ou celui du roi leur maitre. 
S. M. ſe croyant oblige a faire des repriſailles, arreta tous les 
Pruſſiens qui fe trouvoient alors dans ſes etats; mais il promit, 
en mEme tems, au roi de Pruſſe, de les mettre tous en liberté, 
auſſitot que lui de fon cote auroit congedie les Hannoveriens. 


* 
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la couronne. Mais enfin je ne pretens pas juſtifier tous les pas 
de M. Keene, dont quelquesuns peuvent avoir &te trop peu 
reſpectueux aux ordres qu'il a regus. Vous dites que Particle 
de la guarantee pourroit bien etre contefte en d'autres endroits 
que a Vienne. Je le crois; car il y a un certain parti chez 
nous, qui eſt fort dans les interets de Tempereur, et qui ſera 
ſans doute fort fache de voir le peu de ſoins que nous en pre- 
nons. Mais laiſſons murmurer ces meſſieurs- là; et faiſons tou. 


ments, Je ne puis pas vous repondre deciſivement fur le de- 


a ſouhaiter, mais je doute de ſon execution. Ce qu'il y a d'af. 
ſure c'eſt qu'on reparera les torts de notre commerce, et qu on 


Dieu ſcait ſi ce que je vous ecrit eſt bon Frangois; car je 
n ay pas aſſez de tems pour Fetudier, ni pour en corriger le 
moindre mot. HEE 
G. L. 

NON NON MN 
[LETTER XX. 
MONSIEUR, Paris, Auguſt 30. 


novre; ſgavoir, que le roi ſe voit ſur le point d' etre atta- 
que dans ſes etats par ſon voiſin le roi de Pruſſe. Ce prince a 


par tout ou il les trouve; et il vient nouvellement de faire en- 


malheur d' etre deftinces par leur taille a entrer dans ſes troupes, 


Le 
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Le procede-etoit fort equitable; mais Frederic declara, que fi 
le rot ne lui envoyoit pas une autre reſponſe plus fſatisfaQoire 
avant un jour qu il lui marqua, il viendra sen faire raiſon a la 

tete du quatre vingt mille hommes. . be 
Comme le roi ne ſe mit pas en peine de ſes menaces, et laiſſa 
pou le tems preſerit, S. M. P. donna ordres a cinquante mille 
ommes des ſes troupes, de marcher en diligence aux frontiers; 
et pour faire voir qu'il etoit bien ſerieux, il debourſa une groſſe 
ſomme, pour les entretenir. De fagon que nous ſommes a la 
veille d'une guerre au milieu de nos negociations pour la paix, 


fomente ſous main la querelle, et qu'il ne tache d'allumer un feu 
de cette etincelle qui embraſeroit toute Allemagne. On travaille 
pourtant à e qu'il eclate; mais on a tout a craindre 
de la folie du roi de Pruſſe, et des artifices de la cour impe- 
riale. Comme ce roi a une armée ſur pied beaucoup plus 
forte que celle de S. M. B, et que le pays d'Hannovre eſt tout 
ouverte; il eſt a craindre que l'ennemi n'y faſſe de grands 
progres avant que le roi pourra fe mettre en etat de Fempecher. 
Les ſuites d'une pareille entrepriſe ſeroient aſſurement funeſtes 
a Taggreſſeur; mais les commencements pourront bien etre 
facheux pour ſa majeſte. Ce n'eſt pas la premiere extravagance 
de cette nature que le roi de Pruſſe a faite; il a autrefois 
eleve un merchand Suedois, qui voyagoit dans le voiſinage de 


rendre aux inſtances et aux menaces des puiſſances intereſſcs. 
Je croy que de toutes les tetes couronnes de l' univers C'eſt la 


cette nouvelle; mais comme je la tiens de ſon excellence, jay 
cru qu'il ne ſeroit pas mal a propos de vous la mander. Il me 
flattre que ſi la guerre ſe faiſoit tout de bon, vous m'envoyerez 


| fignaler au ſervice et à la vice du Roi. C' eſt une grace que 
Jattends de votre bonté, et du regard que vous m'avez toujours 
| i temoignc 


et pour une ſujet qui n'a aucun raport aux difference que nous 
travailons a terminer, nous ne doutons pas que l'empereur ne 


ſes etats, et pluſieurs Saxons, pour les forger de ſervir dans ſes 
troupes; et on a eu beaucoup de peine à lui perſuader de les 


plus inſenſèe. Il ſe peut bien que vous avez deja intendu 


a Hannovre, pour ne pas manquer a une ſi belle occaſion de me 
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this occaſion, that they are all ſtark mad with joy, and do 


tant qu'il voudra. We are to have a fine fire-work to-morrow, 


ſupport, and he piouſly ſings halleluja for his happy delivery 


and other noiſes that the people make in the ſtreets ; ſo muſt 
beg leave to conclude, with aſſuring that Jam, dear Sir, 


LET TH HS T9 
temoigne pour mon honneur et une reputation. Mais en trois 
ſemaines d'icy nous en parlerons plus certainement ; et alors je 
prendrai le parti que vous jugerez le plus convenable. Son 
excellence à <te fort indiſpoſe, mais il commence a ſe retablir. 
J'eſpere que vous vous portez bien, et que Madame eſt arrive 
ſans accident a Hagley. 85 8 - 
„ Your moſt dutiful fon, 

We +++ + +-+-+-+ + | 
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DEAR SIR, Paris, Sept. 8. 
UNDAY by four o'clock we had the good news of a 


dauphin, and ſince that time I have thought myſelf in 
Bedlam. The natural gaiety of the nation is ſo improved on 


nothing but dance and fing about the ſtreets by hundreds and 
by thouſands. The expreſſions of their joy are admirable : one 
fellow gives notice to the publick, that he deſigns to draw teeth 
for a week together upon the Pont Neuf gratis. The king is 
as proud of what he has done, as if he had gained a kingdom; 
and tells every body that he ſees, u il /gaura bien faire des fils 


his majeſty being to ſup in town. 
The duke of Orleans was ſincerely, and without any affec- 
tation, tranſported at the birth of the daupſiin. 
The ſucceſſion was a burthen too heavy for his indolence to 


from it. The good old cardinal cried for joy. It is very late, 
and I have not ſlept this three nights for the ſquibs and crackers, 


Your affectionate and dutiful ſon, 
33 | G. L. 
7 L. E T- 2 
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„ 63 os, Paris, Sept. 16. 

THE difference with Pruſſia is nearly compoſed; that king 
| being intimidated with the firmneſs he found in his ma- 
jeſty's allies to ſtand by him in caſe of a rupture, which he 


flattered himſelf they would not have done, eſpecially the 


French. On the other fide, Sickendorf the imperial miniſter, 
(who had intimated, in private diſcourſe with the Daniſh ſecre- 
tary, that, if the king of G. B. called in any of his allies to his 
aſſiſtance againſt Pruſha, his maſter would think him obliged 
to aſſiſt that kingdom with his forces) being aſked in council, 
ee whether the king of Pruſſia might depend upon ſuccours from 
« his imperial majeſty ;” replied, ** that he had no orders to pro- 
ci miſe any. I ſuppoſe, you have a more ample account of this 
affair from Mr. Weſt, ſo ſhall ſay no more of it. Mr. Poyntz 
has been very ill; but, I thank God, is on the mending hand. 
We are now in the middle of September; and though the 


thoughts of leaving ſo kind a friend are very unpleaſing to me, 


yet, as I am now at the lateſt term I ever propoſed, and as a 
further delay would make my journey to Italy impracticable, I 
am. obliged to mention it to you, and to defire immediate 
leave to ſet out that way. 

His excellency himſelf adviſes me not to defer it any lon- 
ger, the winter being the proper ſeaſon for ſeeing Rome; and 
this we are now 1n, for paſling the Alps. 

It is probable he will not be long in France; and therefore 
it is not worth my while, for a month or two longer, to loſe 
the opportunity of my travelling as 1 always deſigned. | 


I hope I have given you no reaſons to alter your firſt inten- 


tions of ſending me to Italy, a country I long to fee, and 

where I may expect to improve myſelf conſiderably. 
You will undoubtedly thank Mr. Poyntz, upon my taking 
leave of him, for the many, and indeed infinite, — 1 
have 
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love and honour, and to ſerve whom I would ſacrifice life and 


and diveſted of that luſtre which great abilities and employ- 
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have to him, which do me ſo much. honour, and of which 1 
have ſo deep. a ſeriſe. I proteſt to you, my dear Sir, that as 
you are the only perſon in the world to whom I am more 1n- 
debted than to him, ſo, after yau, there is n whom I more 


fortune ſo willingly as Mr. Poyntz. Were he a private man, 


ments give him, his virtues only would gain him the veneration 
and love of all the world. My nearneſs to him has given me 
opportunity to ſtudy his character; and I have found it more 
beautiful and perfect the cloſer I looked into and examined it. 
I propoſe to myſelf a great deal of pleaſure in telling you ſome 
particulars of his conduct, which his modeſty concealed from 
eyes that were leſs intent upon him than mine. 4 
You need not give yourſelf the trouble of looking out for 
recommendations 4 me to any of the Italian courts; I being 
acquainted with their miniſters here, and not doubting but f 

ſhall have as many as I want. | 
The tumult of the people for the dauphin is a little over, 
and the nation are returning to their ſenſes, I remain, dear Sir, 
Your dutiful ſon, &c, | 


G. L. 
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DEAR SIR, | hee Paris, Sept. 27. 
MIR. Stanhope is on his way to Spain. The caprice and 
ſtubbornneſs of the king of Spain (which is not always to 
be governed even by his wife) made it neceſſary to ſend a mi- 
niſter to that court, of too much weight and authority to be 
trifled with. It is a melancholy reflexion, that the wiſeſt 
councils and beſt meaſures for the publick good are ſometimes 


to be fruſtrated by the folly and incapacity of one man! 
3 | F | How 
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How low is the ſervitude of human kind, when they are 
reduced to reſpe& the extravagance, and court the pride, of a 


ſenſeleſs creature, who has no other eg of royalty, thas 
power to do miſchief! 

However, I hope, all will turn out ls arid that his ca- 
tholic majeſty will behave himſelf a little like a king, ſince 
the queen will have him be one in ſpite of his teeth. About 


night, to abdicate, in his night-gown. He was do incenſed at 


would have ſtrangled her if ſhe had not called for help. 
This attempt of his alarmed her terribly, and put her upon 
carrying him about Spain, to amuſe him with ſeeing fights, in 


coſt immenſe ſums, ſo that the indult and treafure they expect 


than ever. 
I have a word or two to add to my Fredch letter, upon the 
ſucceſſion of don Carlos. There is a ſecret article in the 


caſe the Dutch ſhould be unwilling to pay their ſhare of the 
neutral garriſons, the king of Spain ſhould, if he pleaſed, take 
upon himſelf to furniſh their gots: for them Nan is, two thou- 
fand _ 8:1 | 


ARTICLE SEPARYE. 


6 os ſi les Seigneur Etats Generaux des Provinges Unies 
4 des Pais Bas trouvoient qu'il leur fut trop à charge de fournir 
leur quote part des ſubſides qui ſeront payez aux Cantons 


„ Parme, et de Plaiſance, ſelon la teneur du traité d' alliance 
e conclue ce jourd'huy ; il a été declare expreſſement par cet 
article ſepare, et convenue entre les quatre parties contractantes, 
4 que dans ce cas le roi Catholique pourra ſe charger de la 
6 portiqn qu auroient 4 payee les Seigneurs Etats ay | 


three months ago, ſhe caught him going down ſtairs at mid- 


the ſurprize and diſa ee that he beat her cruelly, and 


order to keep St. Idefonſo out of his head. The journey has 
from Lima is already mortgaged, and the kin g more in debt 


quadruple alliance, not much attended to, which ſays, that in 


« Suiſſes, pour les garriſons de Livourne, Porto Feraio, de 
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By which it is plain, that the fifth article was not deſigned 
to be ſtrictly underſtood ; but that, notwithſtanding the prohi- 
bition there expreſſed, a proportion of troops, in Spaniſh pay, 
might be admitted into Italy. But, what is of much greater 
importance, there is a private article in the Viehna treaty, by 
which the empetor is allowed expreſsly to ſend a body of 8,000 
imperialiſts into Tufcany and Parma, upon the death of the 
preſent poſſeſſors. This is ſo certain, that, upon the illneſs of 
the grand duke, which was apprehended to be mortal, the im- 
perial miniſter actually wrote to haſten the march of the troops 
that way. This point the emperor obtained without our 
knowledge or conſent, in contradiction to the terms of a treaty 
which we made in favour of his intereſts, and in prejudice to our 
own. And yet he and his friends complain of us, for ſecuring 
ourſelves againſt his breach of treaty, by giving up an article 
we are no ways concerned in, and which he had made fo light 
of himſelf. One would be aſtoniſhed how Spain could be pre- 
vailed upon to yield him ſuch a point; but the whole Vienna 
treaty is perfect infatuation on that ſide, where every real advan+ 
tage is given up to the chimerical marriage with the arch · 
dutcheſs. 5 5 
Mr. Poyntz is better; but the deep concern he takes in every 
incident that affects the negociation, much retards his recovery. 
Never did man love his country better, or was more active in 
its ſervice. I have been much out of order, with a diſtemper 
that has been univerſal at Paris, and is probably owing to the 
Seine water; but J am very well again. 7k 
I am troubled and uneaſy at my expences here, though you 
are ſo good and generous not to mention them in any of your 
letters. J am guilty of no extravagance z but do not know 
how to ſave, as ſome people da. This is the time of my life 
in which money will be ill ſaved; and your goodneſs is laviſh 
of it to me, I think, without offending your prudence. My 
dear Sir, I know no happineſs but in your kindneſs ; and if ever 
I loſe that, I am the worſt of wretches. I remain, Sir, 
EL Your dutiful fon, &c. G. L. 
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_ DEAR SIR, 5 Pati, O4. 6. 
HAVE the teſt thanks to return you for the many 


proofs of confidence and affection you gave me in your laſt, 
and ſhall labour to deſerve that goodnef which is ſo kind and 
complaiſant to my deſires. I hall, in obedience to your orders, 
ſet out for Italy to-morrqw, where I hope to make ſuch im- 
provements as will anſwer the expence of the journey, But 
whatever advantage or pleaſure I may propoſe, I cannot, without 
a ſenſible affliction, ike leave of my dear friend Mr. Poyntz, 
of whoſe favours to me I have fo deep a ſenſe, that I cannot 
too often expreſs my acknowledgements. 'The time I have en- 
Joyed his company has been ſpent ſo happily, and fo much to 
my honour and advantage, that I do not know how to recan- 
eile my thoughts to a period of it, It is not fo much the live- 
lineſs of his wit, and uncommon ſtrength of his judgement, 
that charm me in his converſation, as thoſe great and noble 
ſentiments, which would have been admired by ancient Rome, 
and have done honour to the moſt virtuous ages. BH 
He is going to his country-ſeat, where I hope the air, and 
a little repoſe from the fatigue of bufineſs, will entirely reſtore 
his health. I ſhall obſerve your caution againſt grapes, new 
wine, and pretty women; lang they are all yery tempting, 
but dangerous things, VE: Es? e ST 
I have time for no more now, but to aſſure you of my duty 
and affedtion. I have written to my lord Cobham upon my go- 
ing to Italy, His excetlency thanks you for your letter, and 
will write to you as foon as he gets to Haute Fontaine. I have 
the pleaſure of being able to aſſure you, that the final proje& 
of a treaty ſent to Spain is entirely ſatisfactory and honourable, 
and that it contains a full redrefs and reparation for all abuſes, 
grievances, and wrongs, . I am, dear Sir, with due reſpect, 


Tour moſt dutiful fon, G. L. 
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from an ill digeſtion, which, I believe, may ſometimes be oc- 


their proper function, even at meals; for we have often been 
obliged at that time to recal him from reveries that made him 


ſplitting. I have ent two or three inſtances of it myſelf in young 
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«SIR | Haute Fontaine; Od. 19. 


IR. Lyttelton will have acquainted you with my removing 

to this place, the day before he left Paris, for the bene- 
fit of the air, and exerciſe of the country, which has almoſt 
reſtored me to health. The farſt uſe TI make of it, Sir, is to 
return you my ſincere thanks, for making me ſo long happy in 
his good. company, which, I may with great truth ſay, has 
contributed more than any thing elſe, to make the tediouſneſs 
of this ſplendid baniſhment ſupportable to me, and to ſoften 
the impreſſions which the many perverſe turns of the negocia- 
tions muſt have made upon my mind. I wiſh it had been in 
my power to make equal returns: his good-nature diſpoſes him 
to over-value them, fuch as they were ; but I can only hope, 
that our future acquaintance may afford me an opportunity of 
diſcharging ſome part of the debt. | 
| His behaviour has continued uniformly the ſame as I de- 
ſcribed it laſt winter; and I am morally ſure will never alter, in 
any country, or any part of life, for the worſe. His health is 
liable to frequent interruptions, though not dangerous. ones, 
nor of any long continuance. They ſeem to proceed chiefly 


caſioned by the vivacity of his imagination's purſuing ſome 
agreeable thought too intenſely, and diverting the ſpirits from 


almoſt abſent to his company, though without the leaſt tincture 
of melancholy. 

I mention this laſt circumſtance as a pe "Bl felicity of his 
temper; melancholy and ſpleen being the rock on which 
minds of ſo delicate a texture as his are moſt in danger of 


gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the greateſt hopes; and the epiſtles written by 
Languett, to Sir Philip Sydney, upon an acquaintance contract- 
ed like ours abroad, bring his particular caſe to my mind 

No young gentleman ever promiſed more; but, returning to 
England, conſcious of his own worth, and full of more re- 
fined notions of honour, virtue, and friendſhip, than were to 
be met with in courts and parliaments, and in that mixed herd 
of men with whom buſineſs muſt be tranſacted, he conceived 


a total diſguſt for the world; and, retiring into the country, ſat 


down with patience to conſume the vigour of his imagination 
and youth in writing a trifling romance. I can with pleaſure 
aſſure you, that I fee no ſymptom of this kind in Mr.. Lyt- 
telton; his mind is ever chearful and active, and full of ſuch 
a benevolence towards his friends and relations in-England, as 
well as ſuch zeal for the honour and intereſts of his country, 


as, I verily believe, will never let him fink down into indolence 


and inaction. However, this ſickneſs of the mind, and an ill 
Rate of bodily health, which naturally influence. and promote 
one the other, are the two points moſt neceſſary to guard 
againſt, in a nature the moſt exempt from faults I ever met 
with. „ 5 

I ought to ask pardon for indulging this liberty, if I were 
not writing to the beſt of fathers; though this very circum- 
ſtance makes all my care ſuperfluous. But the friendſhip your 


ſon has expreſſed for me ever ſince his being here, and more 


particularly in my late illneſs, and at parting, is too ſtrong 

upon my mind, to ſuffer me to ſupprefs. any hint that may be 

of the moſt diſtant uſe to him, or may convince you of the 
ſincerity of that reſpect, with which I am, Sir, 5 


Your moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 


S. PoyNT z.“ 
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DEAR SIR, . Lions, Oct. 16, 
CAME well to Lions laft Friday, after a very pleaſant 
journey, if the roads had been a little better. I am mighti- 
ly pleaſed with this fine city, and could be willing to ſtay 
longer in it; but it begins to rain, and I muſt make haſte to 
paſs the Alps. | 
I cannot take leave of France, without ſending you a few 
obſervations upon the preſent ſtate of it; but I do it upon 
condition that you ſhall ſhew them to nobody, though x 2 
ſhould have the good fortune to pleaſe you. 8 
The preſent king is ſo little known, either to his ſubjeQs or 
foreigners, that the firſt have not much to ſay in his praiſe, 
and the latter are at full liberty to ſuppoſe what they pleaſe to 
his diſadvantage. For this reaſon, and perhaps from a little 
pleaſure we take in mortifying the French, we hos generally a 
worſe notion of him than he really deſerves. We repreſent 
him as ill-natured, brutal, and incapable of buſineſs; but 
this character does not juſtly belong to him in any one par- 
ticular. f 1 * 
I have enquired into the truth of the ſtories we are told of 
his barbarity, and find them entirely falſe. He has ſhewn 
great marks of good-nature, particularly to the queen, in being 
the only man in France that did not hate her for not bringing 
him a fon. His behaviour to thoſe about him is perfectly af- 
fable and eaſy; I think, more ſo than 1s conſiſtent with majeſty. 
There is no one act of violence or injuſtice that can 5 
laid to his charge; nothing vicious or irregular in his con- 
duct. As to his incapacity for buſineſs, they are much miſ- 
taken who ſuppoſe that he does nothing but hunt and ſleep. 
I know for certain, that there is no affair of moment, either 
foreign or domeſtick, that the cardinal does not communicate 
to him, I believe, indeed, he always acquieſces in his mi- 
e 9 0 9 niſter's 
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niſter's opinion; but he is conſtantly conſulted and let in to 
all the fecret of affairs before any y elſe is truſted with 
it, even the garde des ſteaux himſelf. Nor is this confi- 
dence ever prejudicial z for he is maſter of an impenetrable 
ſecrecy, which is a good deal owing to the natural phlegm 
and reſervedneſs of his temper. It is hard to fay whether he 
has courage or not; hut the cardinal thinks he has, and dreads 
to engage him in a war, for fear he ſhould grow too fond of it. 
He is cold, unactive, and inſenſible to all kind of pleaſures ; 
his very hunting does not delight him; and this is what the 
French are angry at: they love that their monarch ſhould be 
gallant, magnificent, and ambitious ; and do not care what price 
they pay for it, provided there be great news from Flanders, 
and fine entertainments at Verſailles. 7 | 
Lewis the Fourteenth underſtood their genius, and humoured 
it in his wars and in his amours; but the frugality of the pre- 
ſent court, and: the dullneſs of a continued peace, are things 
they cannot reliſh. : | 
In truth, his majeſty's worſt fault is a kind of baſhful ti- 
midity,. which makes him ſhun all occaſions for ſhewing himſelf, 
and has very much the air of heavineſs. He is devout 5 which 
may degenerate into bigotry, as it did in his grandfather. It 
is to be feared, from the eagerneſs he expreſſes of winning 
money at play, that he may grow avaricious ; but that is not 
always a certain fign : his virtues and vices will probably re. 
main as much concealed as they are now, during the life of the 
cardinal ; but at his death, flattery. and love may give him a 
new turn; or his diſpoſition, being no longer under any check, 
may exert itſelf more ol lions Upon the whole, there 
appears nothing ſhining, nothing elevated or commanding, in 
his character; but ſuch a mediocrity as may make his people 
eaſy, and very capable of governing a kingdom, where there 
are no factions to contend with, and no diſaffection to over- 
come. His firſt miniſter is the moſt abſolute that ever exer- 
ciſed that authority in France, not excepting even * | 
55 There 
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There is not one man in the whole nation dares ſpeak of any 
buſineſs to the king beſides himſelf, and thoſe immediately un- 
der his direction. The parliament is hardly the ſhadow of what 
it was. The princes of the blood, and the nobility, are all 
penſioners and dependants of the court, from the dukes and 
marſhals of France, to the loweſt officer in the ſervice; their 
intereſt, once ſo formidable to the power of the miniſtry, is re- 
duced to ſuch a degree of weakneſs, that none of them, if he 
had courage to rebel, is able to raiſe fifty ſoldiers againſt the king. 
And, what is of no leſs moment, the women are quite out of 
play, and are obliged to content themſelves with love-intrigues, 
inſtead of. cabals againſt the miniſtry, to which they have a 
more violent inclination. So that the authority of the cardinal 
is without bounds ; the diſpoſal of all dignities and employ- 
ments is ſolely in his hands; and all buſineſs both at home and 
abroad is managed by his miniſtry and orders. The uſe he has 
made of this authority has been ſo juſt. and beneficial to the 
ſtate, that, except the Janſeniſts, whom he treats with too 
much rigour, the nation is generally fatisfied with his admi- 
niſtration. He found the people almoſt ruined by the fatal 
Home of the Miſſifippi ; the king's finances ill directed, and his 
treaſures waſted in needleſs penſions and profuſe .expences. 
The principle of his conduct therefore was, to eaſe the people, 
to reſtore their decaying trade, to fave the king all the money 
he was able, and to retrench all ſuperfluous goings-out. But, 
in order to do this, he was convinced of the neceſſity of main- 
taining peace by all the means that were conſiſtent with the 
| ſafety and honour of the ſtate. This has always been his in- 
tention in all treaties and alliances with foreign powers, parti- 
cularly Great Britain, with whom he has cultivated the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip, becauſe he is ſenſible that we have the ſame views as 
_=_ he has for the preſervation of the publick tranquillity. On the 
3 contrary, Spain and the emperor, by a turbulent and ambitious 
| conduR, have alarmed and put him upon his guard; and he has 
given his allies the ſtrongeſt proofs of being determined to being 
| pe 
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years longer, and the 


peace continues, the king's revenues will 
be upon a better footing, and his treaſury fuller, than they have 


deſpiſer of wealth, and conſequently uncorrupt, living modeſtly, 
and without any affectation of pomp; or grandeur. 

The greateſt complaint againſt him is the perſecution of the 
Janſeniſts, to whom he is a bitter enemy ; not, however, out of 
love to the Jeſuits, but becauſe it is a maxim of his policy, not 
to ſuffer any difference of opinions, but to oblige every body to 
hold one faith, that he may the eaſier keep them under one 
maſter, As for the Jeſuits, they gain no advantage by the ſe- 
verities againſt their antagoniſts, except the pleaſure of revenge, 
for their ambition is very much reſtrained ; and, though one 


the privilege of nominating to benefices, which uſed to attend 

that place, and contributed more than any thing to raiſe the 
power and credit of the order, _ | | | 
Neither does he ſuffer them to meddle at. all in politicks ; it 
being another of his maxims, not to-permit the members of any 
ſect or order whatever to have any thing to do with ſtate affairs, 
becauſe it is to be feared that ſuch perſons, having a ſeparate in- 
_ tereſt from the ſtate, will prefer the advantage of their particular 
body to the general, upon all occaſions where they interfere. 
And of the truth of this, there are many inſtances. - He is the 
very reverſe of Mazarin, both in his temper and adminiſtration; 
naturally honeſt and ſincere, he hates all artifice in buſineſs, and 
is therefore very much diſguſted' with the imperial miniſters, 
who affect fineſſe and tricking in their negociations more than 
any other court. Nobody has more ſweetneſs and humanity 
in his diſpoſition. 8 


* 


His converſation is free and. agreeable, without deſcending 


4 
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them. to-reaſon, At home he ba: conſtantly purſued his plan” 
of ſaving the publick money; and it is thought, if he lives five 


been under any miniſter theſe fifty years. He is himſelf a great 


of them be confeſſor to the king, the cardinal has denied him 


from his dignity; his behaviour very moral and religious, 
though in his younger days he was ſuſpected of a little gallantry. 
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There is ſomething very inſinuating in his wit, and very proper 


for a courtier; but no extraordinary talents. Had he come a 


little earlier to the miniſtry, he would have been more know- 
ing, and have made a greater figure. He has a pater nal affec- 
tion for the king's perſon, and an ardent zeal for his ſervice; and 


it is believed that, were his majeſty to die, the old gentleman 


would retire wholly from 2 and take care of nothing but 
his ſalvation. You ſee by the account I have given you, that he 
is not the crooked politician we take him for in England, nor 
yet ſo weak as ſome here are apt to think him; but a man of 
plain ſenſe, that lays down a reaſonable ſcheme, and purſues it 
conſtantly and fairly. 


I come now to ſay ſomething of the people ; ; but their cha- 


| racter is ſo well known in England, that it would be very im- 


pertinent to talk about it. I ſhall only obſerve, that if the king 
had died before the birth of a dauphin, the ſame reaſon which 
renders them ſubmiſſive to the preſent government, would have 
made them all rebels to the duke of Orleans ; I mean, the prin- 
ciple of divine, unalterable, hereditary right. The clergy, who 
enjoy a third of the lands in France, and who, in all nations, are 
preachers of the jus divinum becauſe they pretend to it them- 
ſelves, would no Socks have been very zealous for the king of 
Spain; but at preſent they are very good ſubjects, only a little 
refractory againſt the conſtitution Unigenizus. The duke of Ber- 
wick, who is at the head of the army, is ſtrongly for the Eng- 
liſh 1 3 and ſo is marſhal Villars. 
It remains to give ſome account of the trading part, which, 


to the great misfortune of this nation, is the leaſt confiderable 


of the three. When cardinal Richelieu came firſt to the mi- 


niftry, the naval power of France was in ſo low and deſpicable a 


condition, that a nation, formidable by land to all its neigh- 
bours, was liable to be inſulted at ſea by every little corſair and 


privateer. In the ſpace of a few years, that great man ſo im- 
proved their ſhipping, that they began to be able to make head 
| againſt the ſtrongeſt maritime powers. Afterwards his diſciple, 
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M. Colbert, upon the plan his maſter had traced him out, car- 

ried their commerce to ſuch a point, that, it alarmed the jealouſy 

of the Engliſh and Dutch as mych as their acquiſitions on the 4 f 
continent. They gained great eſtabliſhments in America; | 4 4 
they ſet up various manufaQures ; they got all the treaſures of _— 
the flota and galleons into their hands; they became the chief 

traders in the Leyant. I need not tell you how much the in- 

dolence of Charles the Second, and the weakneſs of his bro- 

ther, contributed to this increaſe of the French trade : even our 

own partial hiſtories confeſs it. But the wars that ſucceeded 

the Revolution, the neglect of the following miniſters, the 

/yſteme*, and other ruinous enterprizes, have ſince reduced 

them very much; and, though they are at preſent protected by - 

good fleets, and much encouraged by the court, they are ſtill 7 
very full of complaints: they are terribly exaſperated againſt the vo 
court of Spain, for their frequent infractions of treaties of com- 
merce, in detaining the effects of the galleons, and demanding 
extravagant indults of the proprietors 3 beſides many particular 
grievances and wrongs, of which 1t 1s not proper to enter into a 
detail, The Engliſh aſſiento contract, and the favourable pri- 
vileges granted to them by the ſucceeding conventions, are great 
mortifications to the merchants here; not only as they were in 
poſſeſſion of that trade themſelves during all the war, but as 
they are in great need of it, to furniſh themſelves with piaſtres 
to carry on their commerce to the Levant, They pretend we 2 
are guilty of many abuſes in the exerciſe of our privileges, and | 
that we find means to elude the reſtraints they have left us un- 

der. They are alſo exceedingly alarmed at our new linen ma- 

nufacture in Ireland; which, they imagine, will be greatly 

detrimental to the trade of Bretagne and Normandy; no doubt, 
with very good reaſon. There are ſeveral late advantages we 

have gained over them in the Levant, in Barbary, and the Weſt 

Indies, at which they are very uneaſy, but it is likely to be to 

little purpoſe. The government is made guarantee by ſeveral 

treaties, particularly that of Hanover, to all the branches and 

* Miſſiſippi. 
"35; 7 Wy privileges 
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privileges of our trade, as we now enjoy them; and therefore 
they can neither complain of us, nor look for any ſatisfaction 
while thofe treaties ſubſiſt, which are in no danger of being 
broke. After all, their country is ſo ſituated for commerce, fo 
fruitful in productions which others want, and the people are 
ſo induſtrious, that one would imagine, with proper encourage. 


ment, they could not fail of gaining the ſuperiority over all their 

neighbours. But, notwithſtanding all theſe natural advantages, 

the abject ſlavery they are in, the number of hands that are em- 

* in the military ſervice, the ſwarms of idle ecclefiaſticks, 
3 


and, above all, the chimerical diſtinction between a gentleman 


and a merchant, will always keep their traffick low; and the 


country will continue in the poverty I ſee it now, which is more 


miſerable than I could ever have imagined. 


I ſhall conclude my remarks by obſerving, that the roguery 


and rapine of the intendants of towns and balliages, and the 
partial execution of their power of levying taxes, is a greater 


cauſe of the ruin of the provinces than the ſeverity of the go- 
vernment. bo 


It is indeed the | curſe of arbitrary ſtates, that the inferior 


officers are worſe tyrants than thoſe they ſerve, and revenge 


their own ſlavery upon the wretches who are ſtill lower than 
themſelves, by a more grievous infolence and extortion. This, 
and the corruption of their courts of juſtice, where favour and 
folicitation have more weight than right or equity, are the 
conſtitutional maladies of the nation, and grown ſo habitual to 
it that they-are hardly to be removed, Thank God, we know 
nefther in England; but are bleft in an impartial adminiſtration 
of the wiſeſt laws, and fecured from concuſſions and other vio- 
lences, by the noble privilege we enjoy of being taxed by none 
but our repreſentatives! GET 1 

I am more ſtrongly attached to my own country by what I 
ſee of the miſeries abroad, and find the ſpirit of Whiggifm grows 
upon me under the influence of arbitrary power: it will ſtill 


encreaſe when I come into Italy, where the oppreſſion is more 


fenfible 


SIR THOMAS L YTT EL T O N. 
ſenſible in its effects, and where the fineſt * in the world 
is quite depopulated by it. 


I ſet out to-morrow for Geneva, in company with Sir Wil- 


liam Wyndham's ſon, and ſhall go from thence to Turin. 
have ſufficiently tired you with ſo long a letter; ſo ſhall end 
with N you of the reſpect and affection with which I am, 


Dear Sir, = dutiful ſon, . 
G. L. 


M e 


K T N XXVI. 
MON CHER PERE,. 


Gene ve, Oct. 26. , 


* y a trois jours que je ſais A. Geneve; ; et je vous aſſure que 
j 'en ſuis toute a fait charme. Le lac, les montagnes, et les 


promenades, qui ſont autour de cette belle ville, preſentent la 


vue la plus riante et la plus agreeable qu'on puiſſe voir; et la 


ſocietè en dedans eſt auſh polie et auſſi ſcavante que dans aucun 

Il me 1 qu'on auroit beaucoup de 
peine à trouver ailleurs une ſi jolie retrait pour l'exerciſe et 
En venant de Lions icy, je me ſuis un peu de- 
tournè de ma route, pour voir le grand couvent de Chartreux, 
qui eſt ſituè dans un deſert affreux, parmi des rochers et des 
precipices preſque inacceſſibles, ou de tout cote on voit tomber 
des torrents du plus haut ſommet des montagnes, pour former 
une petite riviere, qui remplit la profondeur du vallon, et coule 
avec beaucoup de rapidite entre des bois et des forets ſauvages | 


endroit de l'Europe. 


pour Vetude. 


dont tout le pais eſt couvert. Jamais ſituation n'a été plus 


conforme au genie des Chartreux que celle ey que choifit leur 
fondateur pour y batir leur couvent, ni plus propre à leur faire 
oublier le monde par l' eloignment de toute ſocietè humaine, et 


de toute ce qui peut reveiller leur deſirs. La maiſon eſt batie 
ſimplement, et ne conſiſte que dans un long arrangement de 
cloitres et de cellules ſeparces les unes des autres, avec une 
egliſe et une falle a manger. Vous + fraven qu'ils ne parlent 


que 
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que les dimanches et les jours de fete, et qu ils mangent maigte 
toute l'annce. Une ſolitude et une diſcipline ſi rigoureuſe les 
rend ſans doute très miſerables; ils vivent pourtant long tems, 
et joüiſſent d'une tranquillite Kren, Leur temperance 
conſerve leur ſanté; et ils s amuſent dans leur cellules a des oc- 
cupations mechaniques et laboureuſes, qui ſervent à vaincre 
Fennui de leur priſon. Il y en a cependant quelques uns, qui, 
n'etant pas propres au travail, languiſſent dans une oiftvite peni- 
ble, et ſe tuent à force de rever. 
Il nous ont regu M. Wyndham et moi avec beaucoup de 
politeſſe; et nous ont fait les honneurs de leur maiſon, en nous 
donnant un bon ſouper en maigre, et des lits afſez commodes 
dans leur cellules. Leur ordre eſt riche, quoiqu'il ne paroit 
pas dans leur maniere de vivre; le couvent, ou jay été, poſſede 
tous les bois et toutes les montagnes qui Fenvironnent par 
Teſpace de trois ou quatre lieux. Je ſouhaitrois qe le recit 
que je viens de faire pourroit vous donner quelque idée du 
plaiſir que jay eprouye en voyant une ſolitude plus ſauvage et 
plus rude qu aucune de celles qu'on nous depeint dans les 
romances, et ou Don Quixote n auroit pas manque de trouver 
des gtans, et des enchanteurs. La hauteur prodigieuſe des 
rochers, le bruit des eaux qui en tombent, l'ombre des bois 
dont ils ſont ornes, et la riviere qui en arroſe les pieds, forment 
une ſcene ſi nouvelle et ſi Etonnante, que le plus habile pingeau 
ne viendra jamais a bout d'en peindre la bizarrerie et la beautc. 
| Te partirai en deux jours pour Turin, ou je ferai une ſejour 
de deux ou trois ſemains. Je m'attends à trouver beaucoup 
d'incommodite en paſſant les Alpes, parceque les nieges com- 


mencent deja a tomber. J'eſpere de regevoir bientot de vos 


nouvelles, et de pouvoir me rejourr de la certitude qu'elles me 
donneront de votre ſanté, et de celle de ma chere mere. et de 
mes freres et ſæurs. Adieu. „ 

155 G. L. 


L E T. 
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L E T T E R XXVII. 


MON CHER PERE, 13 fri" Turin, oh 


I. y a dix ou douze jours que je fuis icy, ou Jay trouve une 
reception fort honnete, dont je ſuis rede vable aux recom- 


mendations de monſieur le marquis de Santacru, ambaſſadeur 
d 5 au congres, qui a demeuré long tems à cette cour, 
et y eſt fort conſiderè. $1 la paix ſe fait, il ira en Angleterre, 


ou je vous pfie, Monſieur, de vouloir bien le remergier pour 


moi des civilites qu'il ma fait. Pay eu un aſſez rude paſſage ſur 
le Mont Cenis; la neige tombant avec beaucoup de violence; 


ſant un froid epouventable. Danzel en a eu le plus grand mal; 
car une groſs fievre Ta pris, et il reſte toujours fort malade. 
Nous montames ſur des mulets; mais, pour deſcendre, il 


nous fallut des chaiſes à porteurs, à cauſe des precipices que 


la neige rendoit plus gliflantes, et qui veritablement faſoient 
peur. Les brouillards etoient ft epats, qu' ils nous empechoient 
de voir les autres Alpes qui nous environnoient, et qui ſont 
beaucoup plus hautes que le Mont Cenis, quoique celui cy a 
trois lieues de hauteur. Ce qui nous faiſoit le plus de plaiſir etoit 
un torrent, qui peut s'appeller une riviere, qui tomboit de la 
gime de la montagne, et formoit des magnifiques caſcades entre 
les rochers qui s oppoſent à ſa chute. La plaine de Piedmont eſt 
belle, et fort bien cultivce ; ce qui nous a charmè d'autant plus: 


que nous ſortimes du pays le plus deforme, et le plus deſert du 
monde. Je ne vous ferai pas la deſcription de Turin; c'eſt une 
ville aſſez connue. Le Roi nous a. regu fort gracieuſement. 
Monſieur Wyndham et moy. Il eſt toujours à ſa maiſon de 


campagne, dont nous ſommes tres: kaches, parceque nous ſou-- 
haiterons de'luy faire notre cour. 

He has his eyes very intent upon what we are doing on the 
fide of Tuſcany, and would: be glad to give us ſome diſtur- 
bance; The Milaneſe is the object of his ambition; and as at 


peace would be an obſtacle to any new acquiſitions, he is very. 


| much: 
* 


et le vent de bize, qui nous donna dans le viſage, nous cau- 
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let him ſend a miniſter to the congreſs, becauſe they knew the 


main, dear Sir, 


LETTERS T 
much out of humour with the thoughts of it. They would not 


part he would have acted there would not be very favourable to 


the repoſe of Europe. He is a great general, and has a fine 
army, and never loſt by a war. 


Je conte de reſter icy ſept ou huit jours encore; enſuite 
J iray a Genes, et de la a Milan, Jay par tout des bonnes re- 
commendations, qui ſont des choſes fort neceſſaires pour les 
voyageurs. - Je ſuis dans la derniere impatience de regevoir de 
vos nouvelles, et d'apprendre que ma chere mere ſe porte bien, 
et que ma ſœur eſt heureuſement accouchte. - Monſieu rWynd- 
ham voyage toujours avec moi, ce qui me fait beaucoup de 
plaifir, comme ce jeune ſeigneur a infiniment d' eſprit, et du 


| ſavoir vivre, et qu il eſt bien regu de tout la monde. Vous 


aurez de mes nouvelles auſſitot que j arriverai a Milan, ſi je ne 
vous ecris pas de Genes. 


We have one great enemy in the army, the marſhal d Ux- 
elles; but that is of no conſequence to our affairs. I long 
to hear of Mr, Stanhope's ſucceſs at the court of Spain, I re- 


Your dutiful, &c. : | 
eee 


D 
DEAR SIR, Genoa, Nov. 30. 


1 H AVE been at Genoa four days, and ſhall ſet out to-mor- 
row for Milan. I am extremely pleaſed with the magnifi- - 
cence and beauty of this town, which is one of the fineſt 
in Italy. Nothing can be m6re noble than its fituation, 
which riſes in an amphitheatre from the ſea, and has a ſpacious | 
port before it, that is defended with a tolerable fortification, 
and is generally well filled with merchant r ; 10% 
Its 


— 
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Its palaces are fit to lodge kings; but I ſhall reſerve the 
deſcription of them to entertain you with at Hagley fire- ſide. 
The form of its government is ſo well known, and ſo nearly re- 
ſembles that of Venice, that I need ſay nothing to you about it. 
The low ſtate of its commerce, and the weakneſs of its once- 
powerful fleet, which is now reduced to five gallies, have been 
obſerved by every traveller theſe thirty years. But what the re- 


publick ſuffers moſt in, is the decline of genius and ſpirit in their 
Spinola, and Grimaldi, 


governors. The great families of Doria, 
which are famous over all Europe for having produced ſo many 
illuſtrious generals, cannot now boaſt of one ſoldier in all their 
branches; the modern nobility are all ſunk in eaſe and ſloth, 
without courage or ability to act either for their own honour or 
their country's. So that the ſtate muſt neceſſarily languiſh, and 
would probably fall into the hands of ſome powerful neighbour, 
if the jealouſy of other princes did not hinder it, which is at pre- 
ſent its beſt ſecurity. They are in great apprehenſions of the 
king of Sardinia, who is continually OY ſomething 
to» their prejudice, and demanding conceſſions from them, 
which they ought not to grant, but are not able to refuſe. 
The greater part of the nobility are ſlaves to the intereſts of 
the emperor, from the eſtates they poſſeſs in the Milaneſe 
and kingdom of Naples, which render them obnoxious to 
that prince's power, and deſtroy the liberty of the ſtate. He 
often extorts ſums of money from them, 
he finds occaſion, beſides taxing them higher than his other 
ſubjects in thoſe countries. The preſent doge is a Grimaldi, 
but his dignity is almoſt expired. 1 muſt juſt take notice of 


ſome little arts that they practiſe here in their elections and reſo- 


lations of ſtate, to let you fee that the method of voting by 
ballot may be abuſed as well as any other. The box is di- 


vided into two partitions, one white, the other red; to each 
member of the council they give a ball, which thrown into the 


white conſents, into the red denies: after all have put in, they 


count the balls on either fide, and fo decide the queſtion by the 
| $4 Z majority. 


greater or leſs, as 
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majority. But it often happens, that ſome perſon has addreſs 
enough to convey in two balls inſtead of one; ſo that, when 
they come to reckon, they find a vote too much, which renders 


bhe election void, and obliges them to begin again, or put off the 


affair till another day, as is generally the caſe. This gains time 
to the loſing party for new b rigues, and frequently changes the 
event. There are more tricks that they play of the ſame na- 


ture, as ſtopping up the hole by paper thruſt about half way 


in; but the firſt is moſt ſucceſsful. I remain, dear Sir, 
Your affectionate and dutiful ſon, 
G. L. 


XNXXNXXXNXXX 
T 


XXIX. 
PDE AR SIR, Venice, Dec. 30. 
A FT E R ſeeing abundance of things well worthy of ob- 


ſervation, and ſuffering a great many fatigues, I am got 
through the worſt roads in Europe as far as Venice. My 
leafure at coming to this town would have been much greater, 
if I had found any letters here from you and my other friends, 
as I had reaſon to expect; but whether it is my banker's neg- 
ligence, or ſome diforder in the poſt, IJ have not received a line 


| from any body, which makes me very uneaſy, and gives me a 
thouſand fears. The publick papers bring good news ; the peace 


is ſigned with Spain, of which I wiſh you joy, and hope it will 
ſoon lead us to a general one. They tell us here, that the 


emperor is extremely diſſatisfied, and determined to oppoſe our 


new engagements. I believe they are not thoroughly in- 
formed; but, if it. be true, I am ſure he complains without 
any juſt cauſe, If he was ſincere in the quadruple alliance, 
he cannot be averfe to the eſtabliſhment of Don Carlos in 
Italy : why then ſhould he be ſo angry at what is done for 
the better ſecuring that eftabliſhment ? If he is not fancere, how 
can we be blamed for taking our precautions againſt him ? 
1 FY N But 


SIR THOMAS LVYTT ELTON. 


But it ſeem he is jealous of a Spaniſh power getting foot in 


Italy. Would not the quadruple alliance have brought in one, 
after the death of the preſent duke? and what elſe does this 
treaty do, but a little advance the ſame deſign? The intro- 
ducing Spaniſh garriſons into Tuſcany during the great duke's 
life is thought a hardſhip ; but would it not have been an 
equal grievance to have impoſed neutral ones upon them ? 


Are Swiſs troops more immediately under his dependance than 


Spaniſh ones will be ? or are not all foreign forces equally of- 
fenſive to a prince in his own dominions ? It is indeed a 
hardſhip, but a neceſſary one for the peace of Europe, and 
not at all greater than it would have been by the former 
treaty, I hear Mr. Stanhope is made a peer, and they ſay 
that Mr. Walpole will be ſecretary of ſtate; but nothing is 
talked of for Mr. Poyntz. I hope his modeſty will not be made 
a reaſon. for leaving his other virtues unrewarded : I am ſure 
he had as great a ſhare in the merit of the preſent treaty as 
either of his collegues. You will pardon me, if I give you 
no account of my journey from Genoa hither ; the number 
of things that pleaſed me are too great, and muſt be reſerved 
for converſation. Venice is the place in the world, that a 
traveller ſees with moſt ſurprize. We have a very fine opera: 
Colzona and Farinelli ſing ; the laſt is a prodigy, and even 
beyond Seneſino. I beg my duty to my dear mother; and I 
remain, dear Sir, e 1 


Your ever dutiful ſon, cc. I 
| G. L. 
$$$46$$6444 
ER T EK NEE: 
DEAR SIR, | Venice, June 13th, 1730. 
. AST poſt brought me two of yours, dated October 20th, 


44 and November the third, which were extremely welcome. 
I writ to you from Turin and from Genoa, and laſt poſt from 
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Whig, as well as a very pretty gentleman. How far his father's 


L's TT 8 2-48. 10; 
Venice, to let you know I was got well hither, Mr. W 


came with me all the way; and I aſſure you is a very good 


authority may force him to change his. ſentiments when he 
comes to England, I cannot tell; but they are now entirely agree. 
able to the excellent underſtanding he is maſter of. I receive 
your leſſon of ceconomy as a great and important truth, which 
I cannot too often ſet before me, and which I have too much 
neglected. I know that extravagance and ill management have 
made as many rogues as avarice; and that liberty is inconſiſtent 
with the dependance which a broken fortune ſubje&s every 
man to. a "> | f 

I ſhall go from hence to Rome in about fifteen days. The 
caution you give me in relation to the gentlemen of the Preten- 
der's party, whom I may chance to meet with there, is what I 
conſtantly obſerved towards ſome of the ſame perſuaſion whom 
I knew at Paris. 3 BN; 

I hope you will have an eaſy ſeſſion of parliament ; for ſurely 
the peace with Spain is a very popular one, and I am every day 
more convinced that the emperor's oppoſition will come to no- 
thing. St, ES BONE UN 8 
The ſubje& of part of this letter will not let me conclude it, 
without aſſuring you what a grateful ſenſe I have of your gene- 
roſity and goodneſs to me; which are infinitely beyond my de- 
ſerts, and demand ſuch returns as I can never make, though 
my life be ſpent in obeying you, as I fully reſolve it ſhall be. 
Adieu, my dear Sir; let me know often that you are well, and 
that you continue to love me. I hope it is needleſs to ſay, 
that I honour, eſteem, and love you more than any perſon or 
being upon earth; and that I remain 


Your ever dutiful ſon, 


; 3 


$1R THOMAS LYTT ELTON. 
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DEAR SIR, >, 4 Venice, Feb. 11th. 
Have yours of the 24th of December, witli the duplicate. 
I anſwered that the poſt before laſt; and incloſed a copy 
of the former one, which I hope you received. I am glad to 
hear the land tax is diminiſhed. It is no wonder the city is 
diſcontented-; for, if I do not miſtake, it is at preſent governed: 
by Tory magiſtrates; and they are not of a humour to be pleaſed 


with any good ſucceſs to court meaſures. You have by this time, 


no doubt, been publickly acquainted with all the terms of the 
Spaniſh: treaty; and I am perſuaded that you have found them 
Honourable and advantageous, I cannot be of your opinion, 
that the congreſs will laſt much longer, or terminate in a war. 
The emperor has little to gain in Italy, and much: to lofe; 
neither has he other reaſon of complaint, except that he did not 
give the law to Europe, as he would have done. I know that 


he is marching troops (I think they ſay 40,000 men) into his 


dominions here; but I ſhall not believe the reſt of Italy in any 
danger, until I ſee him ſend 100,000, which he is not in a 
condition to do; and even if he did make his utmoſt efforts, I 


ſhould doubt of his power to oppoſe ſo formidable a confederacy : 


but it is the opinion of this republick, which is a very good 


Judge of politicks, that all theſe menaces will end in ſmoke ; and 


that he is only doing as he has done at almoſt every treaty that 


has been ſigned theſe thirty years, delaying his acquieſcence or 


acceſſion, in order to be courted a little, and ſave his honour. 
I have more particular reaſons for thinking ſo; but they are 
ſuch as I cannot truſt to the common poſt. | n 

I ſtaid here a fortnight longer than I deſigned, in hopes of 
going to Rome with Mr. Walpole; but an unforeſeen acci- 
dent having fixed him here, I ſhall ſet out to-morrow quite 
alone, which will be very melancholy. I beg my deareſt father 
to believe, that no fon ever loved a parent with more tender- 


neſs, 


8 
d «RR Wo. 
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neſs, or felt his obligations to him with more gratitude, than 
his ever obliged and obedient ſon, 


ma 
„I beg you would 


P. 8. When you ſee my lord H 
make him my compliments upon his negociation, and 
the reward of it. 


HOI IN NC CICICININ 
F XXXII. 


D E A 1 | Rome, April 12, 
T is impoſſible to tell you how ſincerely I am afflicted at 
your complaints about your head ; I would willingly ſuffer 

any ſhare of them, if it was poſſible to eaſe you by it. It is fo 
natural to give advice upon theſe occaſions to thoſe for whom 
we are much concerned, that I cannot help ſaying you would 
do mighty well to try a journey to Spa, if it was only for ex- 
erciſe and change of air: I have known great cures performed 
that way upon people in your caſe, and it is a remedy you 
have not yet experienced. I writ to you about ten days ago, 
to tell you that I was pleaſed with Rome, and that I had ſeen 
Mr. , Who is in good health, though a little upon the 
decline. I am going to Naples to-morrow, to ſtay about eight 
days, and ſo come back hither, where I propoſe to ſettle till 
the beginning of June; after that time, there is no ſtirring out 
of Rome till the end of September, on account of the infectious 
air in the Campagna; ſo that, as unwilling as I am to leave a 
place ſo agreeable to me, I am obliged to it, for fear of being 
a priſoner. I propoſe to paſs the great heats at Milan ; though 
I cannot ſay I have any fixed delgn, becauſe my ſtay in any 
place will depend upon my liking the company, and above all 

upon the will of my deareſt father. 

I believe you will have a mind to ſee me next ſummer in 

England, ſo ſhall endeavour to get out of Italy by the end of 


In 


autumn. I have received a moſt kind letter from Mr. Poyntz, 
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in which he gives me very ftrong affurances of a-general peace, 
and that I may purſue my travels through Italy without im- 
pediment. Speaking of the manner of the treaty of Seville's 
being received in England, he ſays, © The ſatisfaction that it gives 
“ will much encreaſe, when it comes to be known and felt, 


„that, far from having made a paix platree, we are really upon 


better terms with Spain than ever, and have the predilection 
&© over all the powers of Europe in her friendſhip; which, I 
«© may venture to aſſure you in confidence, is really the caſe.” 

I here ſend you the verſes which I wrote to his excellency, 
and I hope you will not deem them a tedious poſtſcript to my 
letter. I remain, dear Sir, your dutiful ſon, a 

b G. L. 


Wee . 
L N r 
DEAR SIR, Rome, May 7. 


OUR commands ſhall always be received with an implicit 
obedience from me, however contrary they may be to my 
inclinations; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, I have no inclination. 
ſo ſtrong as that of doing all I can to convince you of my love 
and duty to the beſt of fathers. I have been at Naples ſince 
my laſt; which I am very glad of, becauſe it lies quite out of 
my preſent road, and I muſt have left it unſeen. I ſhall go 
from Rome with a ſtrong imperfet knowledge of the great 
variety of fine antiquities that are in it; more time than I have 
paſſed here being requiſite to ſee them as one ſhould do. I thall 
paſs through Flofence and Bologna, which are the moſt con- 


ſiderable places where I have not been; and embark at Genoa, 
for Marſeilles. I ſhall expect to find a letter from you at 


Paris, where I hope to arrive in about fix weeks, if no acci- 
dent prevents. I ſhould be inſenſible of praiſe to a fault, it I 
were not proud of the honour her majeſty does me, ſo much 
beyond any thing I could flatter myſelf with the hopes of ; but 
2 Theſe verſes are printed, p. 578. 

I cannot. 


696 


I cannot ot help being very apprehenſive that 1 ſhall not anſwer 
the advantageous opinion ſhe has been pleaſed to entertain of 
me, from the partial report of my friends. Your ill ſtate of 
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health makes me ſo uneaſy, that it will not let me take much 
pleaſure in any thing. If you like the incloſed verſes, I deſire 
you would give them to Mr. Pope, to whom I have taken the 
liberty to addreſs them. They contain a good piece of ad- 
vice ; and I hope it is given in a manner that- will make it 
acceptable. In ſpeaking of Italy, I have confined myſelf to 
the decay of learning there, becauſe Mr. Addiſon has written 
ſo very finely upon every other point, in his verſes to lord 
Halifax, that I durſt not think of attempting them after him. 
With great impatience to ſee you, J am, dear Sir, 
Vour dutiful ſon, | 
G. Is 


KERR 


1 XXXIV. 


DEAR IN. | Admiralty, Nov, 18, 1734. 


I DEFERRED the pleaſure of writing to you ſo long, that 

I might be able to give you a more certain account of the 
peace; which has been ſo variouſly reported, that I could form 
no judgement on the truth; nor am I now at all ſatisfied with 
what I hear of it, as I ſuſpect there is ſomething more at the 
bottom: but what is generally faid, from the beſt authority, 
to be contained in the preliminaries, is as follows: | 

Firſt, The emperor to have Parma and Placentia, with all 
the Milaneſe, except the Novarols, and a ſmall diftri& adjoin- 


ing to it of little value, which is to be given to the king of 


Sardinia, pour tout potage. 

The duke of Lorrain to marry the eldeſt archdutcheſs, to 
be immediately declared king of the Romans, 'and to have 
qT uſcany at the death of the preſent duke thereof, His bro- 


* Theſe verſes are prines p. 582. | 
Foe 
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ther to marry the ſecond daughter. Don Carlos to be king 
of the Two Sicilies, with the emperor's conſent, Staniſlaus to 
renounce the crown of Poland; but to be put into the im- 
mediate poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Bar, with the name of king; 
and to have Lorrain at the death of the duke of Tuſcany. 
France to acknowledge king Auguſtus, and, after the death 
ol Staniſlaus, to re- unite Lorrain and the Bar to itſelf for ever. 

Vou ſee at the firſt view of theſe articles, that France has 
acted in manifeſt contradiction to all their pretences and decla- 
rations in the beginning of the war. They declared, they en- 
tered into it with no other view than to ſupport the claim of 
Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland, and their own honour, which 


would not gain a foot of ground by any ſucceſs they might meet 
with in it, but conſider only the intereſt of their allies. Inſtead 
of this, they acknowledge king Auguſtus, make a peace pre- 
judicial to their allies, and receive no other advantage or com- 
penſation, but an encreaſe of territory after the death of 
Staniſlaus. | 0 

On the other ſide, the emperor is eſtabliſned more advantage- 
ouſly in Italy than before. The preſent dominions of don 


Carlos are taken from him, his reverſion of Tuſcany alſo diſ- 


poſed of in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, and the new con- 
queſts he has made left much expoſed; ſo that Spain has great 
cauſe to be diſſatisfied, as it is ſaid they are, even to the refuſing 
being included in the peace. Vet it is believed they muſt come 
in at laſt, not being able to carry on the war without France. 


You will aſk, therefore, if there are no ſecret articles, what 


could induce the French to ſuch a treaty, which diſobliges their 


friends, to gain their enemies, at a time when they were ſuperior 


in the field, and in a condition to inſiſt on better terms ? I can 
account for it but one way, which is this; that they ſaw, if they 


prefled harder on the emperor, he would be driven, though con- 


trary to his inclinations, to marry his daughter to don Carlos, by 


which alliance all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria would 


40 come 


was concerned in that election: they alſo proteſted, that they 
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campaign; and poſſibly the good offices of France for the 
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come to be united in his perſon, and perhaps annexed to the 
crown of Spain; which would be the erecting of a new barrier 


againſt France, more ſtrong and more ale 1 to oppole them, than 
any the houſe of Lorrain can ever conſtitute. They there · 
fore choſe rather to make their peace, Which gives the two 
archdutcheſſes to thoſe princes, and to. themſelves no incon- 
fiderable enlargement of their territory and revenue, than to 
hazard the forming of a power, which would reſtore that 
balance again in Europe which they have ſo long been la- 
bouring to break: and when once. the archdutcheſles are mar- 
ried, and there is no danger on that ſide, they may ſafely join 
with don Carlos a ſecond time, to recover his right in Tuſ- 
cany, and drive the emperor once more out of Italy, This 
ſeems to me no improbable conjecture, ſuppoſing there are 
no ſecret articles, either relating to F landers, or the commerce 
of England and Holland: but there is room to ſuſpe& ſome. 
fuch thing, if not a worſe and more dangerous defign, ſince 
it is certain that, in contempt. of our mediation, neither we 
nor the Dutch were conſulted in this treaty z but all the 
contending powers agreed together (as far as they are agreed) 
to make up their quarrels without our help, and even without 
our participation; ; which gives us a melancholy. proſpect of 
their future intentions towards us, if not of ſome preſent ſecret 
purpoſe, which perhaps is the ſpring of their extraordinary 
proceeding, However, we muſt ſatisfy. ourſelves, and rejoice 
that a peace is got, whoever made it; for nothing was ſo dan- 
gerous to the miniſtry, as the continuance of a war, which 
they could neither have well engaged in, nor kept out of, had 
it laſted a little longer. I am apt. to think Spain will come 
in before next ſpring, that is, before they can make a new 


reſtitution of Gibraltar may be made the price of their accep- 
tation. They. ſay the Dutch expreſs the utmoſt anger at hav- 
ing been treated ſo contemptuouſly on this occaſion. I do not. 
give you this news as abſolutely. to be depended; upon, but 


as 


SIR THOMAS EYTTELTON, 
as the beſt I can collect from thoſe on both ſides who are 
ſuppoſed to be beſt informed. The teaſohings upon it you 
may adopt or reject, as you think fit; for 1 am far from being 
clear in any part of them. They are probable ſpeculations, 
and no more ap | 

May you be alivays as well convinced of my love. and 


dear dir, SS | 
D Your dutiful ſon, 
eee ex 
'L E T T E R XXXV. 
DE AR 81 . os Stowe, Sept. 11 


WHEN I came to lord B, 1 found that Pope had ex- 
cuſed himſelf from bis viſit there, as well as to Hagley; 
ſo was obliged to keep the horſes to catty me to'Stowe. Lord 
B s ſeat is a vaſt deſign; and when it has time to grow 


and fortn itſelf, there will be nothing in England equal to 


it, in the great French manner of long lines, extenfive woods, 
noble downs, dry foil, and immenſity of command. But at 
preſent it is only a fine ſketch,” and moſt of its beauties are in 
idea. 3 

I cannot ſay it made me amends for the loſs of Hagley, 
which indeed I never left with more regret. The deſire of 
being with you would be enough to make me uneaſy at part- 
ing from you; but my concern and apprehenſions for your 


health add a good deal to that uneaſineſs. I am, with the trueſt 


reſpect, and much more affection than I know how to expreſs, 
dear Sir, He? 
' Your moſt dutiful and obedient fon, 

| G. L. 
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duty towards you, as I am of your affection and regard to, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
DEAR SIR, Auguſt 11, 1937, 


"HE pleaſure we felt at the birth of the young p—eſa 

has been clouded: fince, by a meſſage from the k—, ex- 
preſſing the higheſt reſentment againſt his R. H. for car- 
rying the princeſs to lie-in at St. James's, though it was 
done at her own earneſt defire; and when the danger ſhe 
was in of wanting all neceſſary help where ſhe was (there 
being neither midwife, nurſe, nor any thing there) gave the: 
p—ce no time for deliberation. All theſe reafons and more 
were modeſtly urged by his R. H. to juſtify his conduct, 
and to appeaſe the anger of the k—, in a letter he wrote in 
anſwer to the meſſage; but not meeting with the ſucceſs 
which he hoped from it, and being ſtill forbid to wait on his 
m, he wrote a ſecond; in which, waiving all apologies, he 
aſked- pardon in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, and expreſt the 
greateſt affliction at lying under his ms diſpleaſure. To 
which no anſwer was given, but © that this letter being the 
fame in ſubſtance with the former, the k— would make no 
“ other anſwer to it.” Upon this foot it remains; but we 
have the ſolid ſatisfaction of ſeeing the p—ceſs and child both 
in good health, and likely to continue ſo. IL am, with the 
moſt grateful affection, dear Sir, 


Your moſt dutiful ſon, _ 
G. L 


$IR THOMAS LYTTEL.T ON. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


DEAR SIR, | | Auguſt 18. 
1 WILL make no excuſe for not writing, to you ſooner, but 
> that which. I dare ſay you have made for me in your own: 
thoughts, a very great and continual hurry of buſineſs. I am 
much obliged to you for wiſhing me at Hagley, and can truly: 
aſſure you my wiſhes are there too; but it is quite impoſſible 
ta think of it this year: however, do not be in pain for fear I. 
ſhould be ill; for, though the town is ſo ſickly, by great tem- 
perance and - conſtant. riding about, I have made ſhift to eſ- 
cape this epidemical. fever, and am every way better in my 
health than when. you left me. The ſituation the p— is in 
does, I dare ſay, give you great concern, as well as me; No- 
ſubmiſſion on his fide has been wanting, to obtain a pardon 
for the fault laid to his charge, and avoid a rupture of which 
that could be the cauſe; but thoſe ſubmiſſions have not been 
able to prevent one, and a door is ſhut to all further appli- 
cations, by his m- having forbid him to reply. Another 
ſubſequent order has occaſioned ſome of his ſervants: laying 
down their offices; and laſt Tueſday morning Mr. P—l—m,. 
contrary. to. the talk of the court, and I believe to the expec-- 
tation of the p—, reſigned the ſeals; which his R. H. 
unſolicited by. me, and without my expecting it, immediately- 
gave to me. . | RS 
I need not tell you, that while my being in his ſervice - 
would have brought any difficulty upon his conduct or mine, 
no conſiderations ſhould have induced me to accept of this, 
or any employment in his family; but, thoſe doubts no longer 
ſubſiſting, I: could not decline, with any reſpect to him or- 
credit to myſelf, the honour of ſerving him in the way that he 
deſired. Lam, with the greateſt reſpect and affection, dear Sir, 
FPlͤqour moſt dutiful and. obedient ſon, * 


EE T 
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LETTYE R en 
D E A R 8 I R, | Cliffden, Oct. 22. | 


CAME here yeſterday, to thank his R. H. for hav- 

ing augmented my falary L. 240. a year, by putting it 
upon the ſame foot with that of Mr. M—y—x, under the 
k— when he was p—. 
| Beſides the convenience this will be to me at this time 
eſpecially, I am pleaſed with it as a mark of my royal maſter's 
regard to me in the preſent conjuncture. 2 

I ſuppoſe, by this time, you have heard that all the thoughts 
of a winter's campaign in Old France are quite laid aſide; 
and I congratulate you upon their being ſo, as we both 


judged alike of thoſe deſigns. 


There is very good news arrived from Germany. Prince 


Charles has entirely cut off all poſſibility of marſhal Mallebois 
joining either Broglio or the comte de Saxe; upon which the 


former is gone back to Prague, where he probably muſt ſoon 
periſh, or ſurrender at diſcretion. The latter is ſo diſguſted, 
that it is ſaid he will lay down his command; and Mallebois 
is preparing to march back into France, or at leaſt to the French 
frontier, having declared to the emperor, that he can do him 
no further ſervice this year in Germany. The eleQor of Sax- 
ony has refuſed to let him have the proviſions he had depended 
upon being ſupplied with out of his territories, and it is talked. 
as if the Engliſh army would march to intercept his retreat ; 
but that I very much doubt. Belleiſle is abſolutely diſgraced, 
and the German war appears to be quite given up by the 
French, I believe you may depend upon theſe accounts being 
true, as they come from the beſt authority; but if all is not 
true, ſo much at leaſt is certain, that the court is extremely 


elate upon it, I wiſh things looked as well at home; but 


they bear a very gloomy face; the diſcontent of mankind in 
general being higher than ever, and a very troubleſome ſeſſion 
expected. 


SIR THOMAS LYTTEL TON. 
expected. I can moſt truely ſay, that nobody can feel for you 
with more affection than, dear Sir, : 

Your moſt dutiful ſon, &c. | 
| S., L. 
P. S. There are letters to- night, confirming what I have 


told you of the ſtate of the French in Germany, and 


which further add, that Bencuelan, the Auſtrian general: 
in Bavaria, has received a ſtrong reinforcement.. 


W eee ee 
eine 
DE AR SIR, Argyle-ſtreet, Feb. 22, 1743. 


would, I believe, have been very hurtful to them; and, 
inſtead of it, agreed to-day to the taking the ſurplus ariſing 
from the late duty upon malt ſpirits, which will give us a fund 
to borrow the reſt of the money we want, at 3 per cent. A 
little time will, I ſuppoſe, clear up the myſtery of what France 
deſigns; as yet it ſeems very unaccountable, if they have not 
a greater force in the Mediterranean than the government here 
has any reaſon to think that they have. The. Breſt, fleet might 


have gone thither three weeks ago, without our being able to 


hinder or follow them. Why they did not, I have not yet heard 
any ſatisfactory cauſe aſſigned; perhaps a few days more will 
enable us to form a true judgement, whether they have acted 
wiſely, or played the fool. 


We have ſad intelligence; but from ſuch as we have, we.” 


learned to-day, that four or five of their men of war are in a 
part of the Flemiſh road, which they call the Graveline pits, 
where it is hoped: Sir John Norris may meet with them, and 


give a good account of them. What is become of the reſt of 


their fleet, nobody knows. You will think that very ſtrange: 
but we are ſo uſed to it here, nobody wonders at it; ſuch a 


ſtate 


E have juſt ſaved the ſugar colonies from a ſcheme that 


- 


a 
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Gate of ignorance being at preſent the natural ſtate of our 
government, I remain, dear Sir, 11 
Your dutiful and affectionate ſon, 
G. L. 


L E T T E R XI. 


DEAR SIR, a 7 May 5, 1744. 


XR. Weſt comes with us to Hagley, and, if you give me 
leave, I will bring our friend Thomſon too. His Seaſons 
will be publiſhed in about a week's time, and a moſt noble 
work they will be. | 
I have no publick news to tell you, which you have not had 
m the Gazettes, except what is faid in. private letters from 
Germany, of the king of Pruſſia's having drunk himſelf into 
direct madneſs, and being confined on that account; which, if 
true, may have a great effect upon the fate of Europe at this 
critical time. Thoſe letters fay, that, at a review, he cauſed two 
men to be taken out of the line, and ſhot, without any cauſe 
aſſigned for it, and ordered a third to be murdered in the ſame 
manner; but the major of the regiment venturing to intercede 
for him, his m y drew his ſword, and would have killed 
the officer too, if he, iving his madneſs, had not taken 
the liberty to ſave himſelf, by diſarming the k—- 3 who was im- 
mediately ſhut up, and the q—n, his mother, has taken the 
regency upon herſelf till his recovery. I do not give you this 
news for certain; but it is generally believed in town. Lord 
Cheſterfield ſays, he is only thought to be ad in Germany, 
becauſe he has ore wit than other Germans. 0: | 
The king of Sardinia's retreat from his lines at Villa Franca, 
and the loſs of that town, certainly bear a very ill aſpe&t ; but 
it is not conſidered as any deciſive advantage gained by the ene- 


my, becauſe the paſſes that till remain are much ſtronger zban. 


SIR THOMAS LYTTELTON. - 709 
thoſe they have forced. We expect with impatience to know 
what will be ache effect of the Duteh embaſſador to Paris. 

I pray God the ſummer may be happy to us, by being more 
eaſy than uſual to you. It is the only thing wanting, to make 
Hagley park a paradiſe. a e e 
Poor Pope is, I am afraid, going to reſign all that can die 
of him to death; his caſe is a dropſy, and he wants ſtrength 
of nature to bear the neceſſary evacuations for the cure of that 
diſtemper. I feel his loſs very ſenſibly; for, beſides the pub- 
lick marks he has given me of his eſteem, he has lately expreſſed 
the moſt tender friendſhip for me, both to myſelf and others, 
which, at ſuch a time, affects one more than any compliment 
paid while he was in health. A 5 4 
lam, with the trueſt reſpect and affection, dear Sir, 
| | Your moſt dutiful fog, - 


G. . 
| Rr OS os To - 
D'EAR SIR, © I᷑. 1, ry. 


T F is a moſt ſenſible and painful addition to my concern and 
1 affliction for my dear wife, to hear of your being fo bad 
with the ftone; and, loaded as my heart is with my other grief, 
J cannot help writing this, to tell you how much I feel for 
Jou, and how ardently I pray to God to relieve you. 
Laſt night all my thoughts were employed on you; for, 
when T went to bed, my poor Lucy was ſo much better, that 
we thought her in a fair way of recovery; but my uneaſineſs 
for you kept me awake great part of the night, and in the 
morning I found ſhe: had been much worſe again, fo that our 
alarm was as great as ever: ſhe has fince mended again, and 
is now pretty near as you heard laſt poſt; only that ſuch fre- 
quent relapſes give one more cauſe to fear that the good ſyrf- 
pÞtoms,”-which B appear, will not be laſting. On the 
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other hand, by her ſtruggling ſo long, and her pulſe recovering 
itſelf ſo well as it does, after ſuch violent flurries and ſuch great 
ſinkings, one would hope that nature is ſtrong i in her, and will 
be able at laſt to conquer her illneſs. 
Sir Edward Hulſe ſeems now inclined to truſt to hat, and to 
trouble her with no more phyſick; upon which condition alone 
the has been perſuaded to take any food to-day. Upon the 
whole, her caſe is full of uncertainty, and the doctors can 
; pronounce: nothing poſitively about her; but they rather think 
it will be an affair of time. For my own health, it is yet to- 
lerably good, though my heart has gone through as ſevere a 
trial as it can well ſuſtain; more indeed than I thought it could 
have borne: and you may depend upon it, dear Sir, that. I 
will make uſe of all the ſupports that religion or reaſon can 
give me, to ſave me from ſinking under it. I Know the part 
you take in my life and health; and I know it is my duty to- 
try not to add to your other pains that of my loſs, which 
thought has as great an effect upon me as any thing can; and 
I believe God Almighty ſupports me above my own ſtrength, 
for the ſake of my friends who are concerned for me, and in 
return for the reſignation with which I endeavour to ſubmit to 
his will. If it pleaſe him, in his. infinite mercy, to, reftore my 
dear wife to me, I ſhall moſt thankfully acknowledge his good- 
neſs; if not, I ſhall moſt. humbly oa his chaſtiſement, 
which I have too much deſerved. | 
Theſe are the ſentiments with. which my mind is replete: | 
but as it is ſtill a moſt bitter cup, how my body will bear it, 
if it muſt not paſs from me, it is impoſſible for me to foretell.: 
but I hope the beft. I once. more pray God to. relieve you 
from that dreadful diſtemper with which you are afflicted. 
Gilbert W— would be happy in the reputation his book has 
gained him, if my poor Lucy was nat ſo ill. However, his 
. mind leans always to hope, which is an advantage both to, him 
and me, as it makes him a better comforter, | To be ſure, w 
ought not 7 to deſpair; but there is much to fear, and a 
R | moſt 


SIR THOMAS LYTTELTON, Fe 
moſt melancholy interval to be ſupported, before any certainty inty 
comes God ſend it may come! well at lat! I am, dear Sir, 

481 Your moſt afflicted, but moſt affectionate ſon, 
r = | | O TY G. L. 
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LETTER XII. 
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HATEVER compliments have been made me about 
my laſt ſpeech (which have indeed been more than Jever 
received upon any other occaſion), 1 can very truly aſſure you, 
they did not give me one thouſandth part of the pleaſure which 
I feel from the ſatisfaction that you expreſs on that account. 
To have you pleaſed with my conduct, and to contribute in 
any manner to your happineſs, is the ſupreme joy of my heart, 
and the beſt object of my ambition. Your affectionate prayers 
for me will, I do not doubt, draw down the divine favour upon 
me, and bring conſolation to me in that afflition which fill 
hangs heavy upon me, though I do my utmoſt to bear up 
againſt it. I pray God to enable me to deſerve your bleſſing, 

and conſider both the good and the evil of this world as of 
no very great moment, except in the uſe that we make of 

The laſt mail from Holland brings an account, that the 3 

prince of Orange was on Wedneſday laſt declared in full form = 
ſtadtholder of the Seven Provinces. Beſides the preſent effects 
of this great revolution, which I hope will be good and bene 
ficial to us if a right uſe be made of it, the ſolid and per- 
manent union, that in all probability will be eſtabliſhed by it 
between us and the Dutch, muſt be a great future advantage. 
The duke is at the head of a brave army of 1 10, ooo men, 
within ſix miles of Antwerp; he cannot ſtay there two days, 
for want of forage and other neceſſaries, without either taking 
the town, or beating the French. 1 
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taken, but Holland invaded; and the d— of C- 


ri 8% O. 


To do the firſt, he muſt begin by doing the laſt (as I beard! 
general Huſke . rr 2 it will 8 be no eaſy matter: 


| becauſe they are poſted upon very ſtrong ground. 


Poſſibly he. may contrive by. marches and counter-marches 
to get beyond them; but it appears a difficult work. If a, 
battle 1s fought where. they are. now, it will be a bloody one. 
I wait with anxious impatience: for the event. 

There has been a. ſmart ſkirmiſh between one part of our: 
army, and a detachment: of theirs, to our advantage; 1,000 
French being killed, with no conſiderable loſs on our fide. . This 
will help to put ſpirit into our troops, who are already in very 
good heart. We hear that Medley has picked up a whole Spa- 
niſh regiment going to Genoa (I wifh it had been a F rench one) | 
and 200 French. I forgot to mention that Sas Van Ghent is 
ſaid to be taken, but Hulſt ſtill holds out: Theſe however: 
are petty events, compared to the great one in view. If one 
could credit a report that is come: of Genoa's being taken, that 
would be ſomething. But the poſt is going out; ſo I can add 
no more, but that I. am, moſt affectionately, dear Sir, | 

Tau dutiful ſon, . 
G. La. 


nn 


L E T T RR XIII. 
DEAR U | London, April 26; 1748. 


1 Moſt heartily wiſh you joy of the happy and amazing event 
of the preliminaries being ſigned, at a; time when even the 


moſt ſanguine among us expected nothing but ruin from the 
continuance of the war, and almoſt deſpaired of a peace; in 


a month's time, or leſs, not only Maſtricht would have been 

to op- 
poſe that invaſion, had See a third part of the Hi s force. 
Orders had alſo been given to blow up and demoliſh all the 


fortifications of Tournay, Ypres, Namur, and Bergenopzoom. 
Yet 


SIR THOMAS LYTT ELTON 20 
| Yet the peace we have obtained is upon the whole a better 
for England, than that which was offered laſt. year by count. 
Saxe. Neither the diſtreſſes of France with regard to her com- 
merce and her finances, though very great, nor any other ap- 
parent cauſe, can ſufficiently account for her granting ſuch a 
peace, and ſtopping ſhort in the midſt of ſuch a career. It 
muſt. be the work of a faction in her court, which our mi- 
niſters have had the good ſenſe to avail themſelves of; and 
it has drawn. us out of greater diſtreſſes and difficulties than 
can be conceived by thoſe who do not know the interior 
of our affairs. Had we been in the fituation of France, and: 
France in ours, I will venture to ſay, no Engliſh miniſter 
would have dared to fign ſuch a peace, not even thoſe miniſters- 
who ſigned the peace of Utrecht. In ſhort, it is the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. The court of Vienna 
is angry at preſent, but ſhe muſt come to reaſon ſoon; and had 
we ſtayed to make peace till ſhe was pleaſed, we muſt have ſtayed 
till our utter deſtruction. The king of Sardinia has not yet 
figned; but his language is much. more moderate than hers, 
and no doubt he will ſoon come in. His minifter here ſays, - 
had he been at Aix, he would not have heſitated to ſign one 
moment; There can be no doubt of the acquieſcence of Spain 
to what France has ſtipulated for her, though the Spaniſh: | Li 
miniſter has not yet ſet his hand to it. „ 1 
Adieu, dear Sir! May the good news revive your fpirits, and | _ 
be a conſolation to you for my poor mother's death! Kiſs my 
ſon for me; give him my bleſſing; and tell him, I now hope 
"he will inherit Hagley, inftead of fome French marquis, or 
Highland laird, who I was afraid would have got it if the 
war had continued. I am, dear Sir, with the utmoſt afte&ion, 
Your moſt dutiful and obedient ſon, 


7 | G. | Jp 
N. B. Maſtricht is given up to France, to be re- delivered 
to us again. . 
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Brynker, in Carnarvonſkire, July 6, 1756, 


WRIT E this from the foot of Snowdon, which I propoſed 
to aſcend this afternoon ; but, alas! the top of it, and all the 
fine proſpects which I hoped to ſee from thence, are covered 
= rain: I therefore fit down to write you an account of my 
travels thus far, as I promiſed when I left you, and to ſatisfy 
your deſire of ſeeing North Wales in deſcription at aſk, Wo. 
you are not at leiſure to accompany me thither. - 
l I ſet out from Bewdley, with Mr. D—— and Mr. MA on 
"Tueſday laſt. , In our way thence to Ludlow, we ſaw Sir 
E. B——'s, in a charming fituation for the beauty of the 
proſpects, but too much expoſed, and in a dirty country. The, 
houſe is ſpoiled. by too large and too fine a ſtair-caſe and hall, 
to which the other rooms are by no means proportioned. Some 
of them are-wainſcotted and inlaid very finely. There is a park, 
which would be more beautiful if the maſter of it had a little more 
as. I hear his ſon has a good one; but the baronet Ba hath 
5 E not 
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not much more than his anceſtor who was killed by E. Douglas 
at the battle of Shrewſbury, From this place we proceeded to 
the Oiee Hill, a mountain you have often ſeen from my park ; 
it affords a lovely profpe& on every fide, but it is more difficult 
to paſs over than any in Wales that I have yet ſeen; being co- 
vered all over with looſe ſtones, or rather with pieces of rocks. 
However, we paſſed it without any hurt to ourſelves or horſes. 
Ludlow is a fine, handſome town, and has an old caſtle, now 
in a neglected apd ruingus ſtate; but which, by its remains, 
appears to have been once a very ſtrong fortreſs, and an habi- 
tation very ſuitable to the power and dignity of the lord preſi- 
dent of Wales, who reſided there. Not far from this town is 


| Okely Park, belonging to lord Powis, and part of that foreſt 


which Milton, in his maſque, ſuppoſes to have been inhabited 
by Comus and his rout. The god is now vanquiſhed: but, at 
the revolution of every feven years, his rout does not fail to keep 
up orgies there, and in the neighbouring town; as lord Powis 
knows to his coſt, for he has ſpent twenty or thirty thouſand 
pounds in entertaining them at theſe ſeaſons ; which is the rea- 
ſon that he has no houſe at this place fit for him to live in, 
He talks of building one in the park, and the fituation deſerves 
it; for there are many ſcenes, which not only. Comus, but the 
lady of Milton's maſque, would have taken delight in, if they 
had received the improvements they are capable of, from a man 
of good taſte; but they are as yet very rude and neglected. In 
our way from hence to Montgomery, we paſſed through a 
country very romantick and pleaſant in many ſpots : in which 
we ſaw farms fo well ſituated, that they appeared to us more 
delightful fituations than Clermont or Burleigh. At laſt we 
came by a gentleman's houſe, on the fide of a hill opening to a 
ſweet valley; which ſeemed to be built in a taſte much ſuperior 
to that of a mere country eſquire. We therefore ſtopt, and 


defired to ſee it; which curioſity was well paid for: we found 


it the neateſt and beſt houſe, of a moderate ſize, that ever we 
ſaw. The maſter, it ſeems, was bred to the law, but quitted 
the 
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the profeſſion about fifteen years ago, and retired into the coun- 
try, upon an eftate of C. 500. per annum, with a wife and four 
children; notwithſtanding which encumbrances, he found means 
to fit up the houſe, in the manner we ſaw it, with remarkable 
elegance, and to plant all the hills about him with groves and 
clumps of trees, that, together with an admirable proſpect ſeen 
from it, render it a place which a monarch might envy. But, 
to let you ſee how vulgar minds value ſuch improvements, I 
muſt tell you an anſwer made by our guide, who was ſervant to 
lord Powis's ſteward, and ſpoke, I preſume, the ſenſe of his 
maſter, upon our expreſſing ſome wonder that this gentleman 
had been able to do ſo much with ſo ſmall a fortune; © I do 
not, ſaid he, know how it is, but he is always doing ſome non- 
ſenſe or other.” I apprehend, moſt of my neighbours would 
give the ſame account of my improvements at Hagley. 
Montgomery town is no better than a village; and all that 
remains of an old caſtle there, is about a third part of a ruinous 
tower: but nothing can be finer than the ſituation of it and the 
proſpect. It muſt have been exceeding ſtrong in ancient times, 
and able to reſiſt all the forces of the Welſh; to bridle them, it 
was built in the reign of William Rufus; three ſides of it are 
a precipice quite inacceſſible, guarded with a deep and broad 
ditch. I was ſorry that more of ſo noble a caſtle did not re- 
main; but glad to think, that, by our incorporating union with 
the Welſh, this and many others, which have been erected to 
ſecure the neighbouring counties of England againſt their in- 
curſions, or to maintain our ſovereignty over that fierce and 
warlike people, are now become uſeleſs. _ 5 
From hence we travelled with infinite pleaſure (through the 
moſt charming country my eyes ever beheld, or my imagination 
can paint) to Powis Caſtle, part of which was burnt down 
about thirty years ago; but there are ſtill remains of a great 


« 


houſe, fituated fo finely, and fo nobly, that, were I in the place of 

lord Powis, I ſhould forſake Okely Park, with all its beauties, 

and fix my ſeat as near there, as the moſt eligible in every re- 
/ COS --- ſpect. 
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ſpect. About £.3000. laid out upon it, would ane? IE it the moſt 
auguſt place in the kingdom. It ſtands upon the fide of a very 


high hill ; below, lies a vale of incomparable beauty, with the 
Severn winding through it, the town of Welſh-Pool, termi- 
nated with high mountains. T he oppoſite ſide is beautifully 
cultivated half way up, and green to the top, except in one or 
two hills, whoſe ſummits are rocky, and of groteſque ſhapes, 
that give variety and ſpirit to the proſpect. Above the caſtle is | 
a long ridge of hills finely ſhaded, part of which is the park ; 

and Nil bigher i is a terrace, up to which you are led hah 
very fine lawns, from whence you have a view that exceeds all 
deſcription. The county of Montgomery, which lies all with- 
in this view, is to my eyes the moſt beautiful in South Britain; 


and though I have not been in Scotland, I cannot believe I ſhall" 


find any place there ſuperior, or equal, to it ; becauſe the high- 
lands are all uncultivated, and the lowlands want wood ; where- 
as this country is admirably ſhaded with hedge- rows. It has a 
lovely mixture of corn-fields and meadows, though more of the 
latter. The vales and bottoms are large; and the mountains, 


that riſe like a rampart all around, add a 'magnificence and gran- 


deur to the ſcene, without giving you any horror or dreadful 
ideas, becauſe at Powis Caſtle they appear at ſuch a diſtance as 
not to deſtroy the beauty and foft neſs of the country between 
them. There are indeed ſome high hills within that incloſure ; 
but, being woody and green, they make a more pleaſing variety, 
and take off nothing from the proſpect. The caſtle has an old- 


faſhioned garden juſt under it, which a few alterations might 


make very pretty ; for there is a command of water and wood 
in it, which may be ſo managed as to produce all the beauties 
that art can add to what liberal nature has fo laviſhly done for 
this place. We went from thence to fee Peſtill Rhaider, a 
famous caſcade: but it did not quite anſwer my expectations; 


for though the fall is ſo high, the ſtream is but narrow, and 
it wants the complement of wood, the water. falling like a ſpout 


on an even deſcent, down the ma of a wide naked rock, 
| without 
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without/ any breaks to ſcatter the wateh, "pos! the whole, it 
gave me but little pleaſure: | 
After having ſeen the Velino, we lay chat night at che houſe 
of a gentleman who had the care of Jord Powis's lead mines ; 
it ftands in a valley, which ſeems the abode of 
curity, ſurrounded with very high. mountains on all {des ; but 
in itſelf airy, ſoft, and agreeable. ' 
forget the world, and be forgotten by it, he could not find a 


more proper place. In ſome of thoſe mountains are veins of 
lead ore, which have been fo rich as to produce in time paſt 


L. a0, ooo. per annum, to the old duke of Powis; but they 


are not near ſo valuable now. Perhaps, Holy father, you will 
object, that the idea of wealth dug up in this place does not 
conſiſt with that of retirement! I agree, it does not; but, all 


the wealth being hid under ground, the oO ſees nothing there 


but peace and tranquillity. 

The next morning we aſcended: the mountain of Berwin, 
one of the higheſt in Wales; and when we came to the top of 
it, a proſpect opened to us, which ſtruck the mind with awful 
aſtoniſhment. Nature is in all her majeſty there; but it is 
the majeſty of a tyrant, frowning over the ruins and deſolation 
of a country. 
Merionethſhire incloſed us all around. There is not upon 
theſe mountains a tree or ſhrub, or a blade of graſs; nor did 
we ſee any marks of babitations or culture in the whole ſpace. 
Between them is a ſolitude fit for Deſpair to inhabit ; whereas 
all we had ſeen before in Wales ſeemed formed to inſpire the 
meditations of Love. We were ſome hours in croſſipg this 
deſart; and then had the view of a fine woody vale, but nar- 
row and deep, through which a rivulet ran, as clear and rapid 


- * As your- Scotch burns, winding in very agreeable forms, with 


a very pretty caſcade, ' On the edge of this valley we travelled 
on foot, for the ſteepneſs of the road would not allow us 


to ride without att: Gangers ad in about halt an hour we 
2 25 eg! cu ame 
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uiet and ſe- 


If 'a man was diſpoſed to 


The enormous mountains, or rather rocks, of 
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came to a more open country, though till incloſed with hills, 
in which we ſaw the town of Bala with its beautiful lake, 
The town is ſmall and ill-built; but the lake is a fine object: 
it is about three miles in length, and one in breadth; the water 
of it is clear, and of a bright filver colour. The river Dee 
runs through very rich meadows; at the other end are tower- 
ing high mountains; on the fides are grafly hills, but not fo 
well wooded as I could wiſh them to be: there is alſo a bridge 
of ſtone built over the river, and a gentleman's houſe which 
embelliſhes the proſpet. But what Bala is moſt famous for is 
the beauty of its women, and indeed I there ſaw. ſome of the 
prettieſt girls I ever beheld. The lake produces very fine trout, 
and a fiſh called whiting, peculiar to itſelf, and of ſo delicate 
a taſte, that I believe you would prefer the flavour of it to the 
lips of the fair maids at Bala. | 
After we left the banks of the lake, where we had an agree- - 
able day, we got again into the defart ; but leſs horrid than 
I have already deſcribed, the vale being more fertile, and feeding 
ſome cattle. Nothing remarkable occurred in our ride, — 
we came to Feſtiniog, a village in Merionethſhire, the vale 
before which is the moſt perfectly beautiful of all we had ſeen, 
From the height of this village you have a view of the ſea. 
The hills are green, and well ſhaded with wood. There is a 
lovely rivulet, which winds through the bottom; on each fide 
are meadows, and above are corn fields along the fades of the 
hills; at each end are high mountains, which ſeemed placed 
there to guard this charming retreat againſt any invaders. 
With the woman one loves, with the friend of one's heart, and 


a good ſtudy of books, one might paſs an age there, and think 


it a day. If you have a mind to live long, and renew your 


youth, come with Mrs. Bower, and ſettle at Feſtiniog. Not 
long ago there died in that neighbourhood an honeſt Welſh 
farmer, who was 105 years of age; by his firſt wife he had 
30 children, 10 by his ſecond, 4 by his third, and 7 by 
two concubines; his youngeſt ſon was 8 1 years younger than 


his 
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his eldeſt, and 800 perſons deſcended from his body at- 

tended his funeral. When we had ſkirted this happy vale an 

hour ar two, we came to a narrow branch of the ſea, which 

is dry at low water. As we paſſed over the ſands, we were 
ſurprized to fee that all the cattle preferred that barren place 

to the meadows. The guide ſaid, it was to avoid a fly, which 
in the heat of the day came out of the woods, and infeſted 
them in the valleys. The view of the faid ſands is terrible, 
as they are hemmed in on each fide with very high hills, but 
broken into a thouſand irregular ſhapes. At one end is the 
ocean, at the other the formidable mountains of Snowdon, 

black and naked rocks, which ſeemed to be piled one above 

the other. The ſummits of ſome of them are covered with 

clouds, and cannot be aſcended. They do altogether ſtrongly 

excite the idea of Burnet, of their being the fragment of a 
demoliſhed world. The rain, which was falling when I began 

to write this letter, did not laſt long; it cleared up after dinner 

and gave us a fine evening, which employed us in riding along 
the ſea coaſt, which is here very cold. 20582 wh 
The grandeur of the ocean, correſponding with that of the 

mountain, formed a majeſtick and ſolemn ſcene 3 ideas of im- 

menſity ſwelled and exalted our minds at the fight ; all leſſer 

objects appeared mean and trifling, ſo: that we could hardly do 
Juſtice to the ruins of an old caſtle, ſituated upon the top of a 

conical hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the ſea, and which 
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has every feature that can give a romantick appearance. | 15 
This morning (July 7) being fair, we ventured to climb up 1 
to the top of a mountain, not indeed ſo high as Snowdon, | 148 
which is here called Moel Guidon, i e. the neſt of the eagle; 1388 


but one degree lower than that called Moel Happock, the neſt of 
the hawk; from whence we ſaw a phznomenon, new to our eyes, 
but common in Wales. On the one fide was midnight, on the 
other bright day; the whole extent of the mountain of Snow- 
don, on our left hand, was wrapped in clouds, from top to bot- 
tom: but on the right the ſun ſhone moſt gloriouſly over Wy 
| ea» 
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in the bottom, from which iſſued a rivulet, that 
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ſea-coaſt of Carnarvon. The hill we ſtood eren was perſealy' 1 
clear, the way we came up a pretty eaſy aſcent; but befdre us 
was a precipice of many hundred W and below, a vale, 
which, though not cultivated, has much ſavage beauty; dhe 5 
ſides were ſteep, and fringed with low Good, 1 o7 ec * 
There were two little lakes, or rather large pools, that flood” 
ſerpentined i in 
view for two or three miles, and was a pleaſing relief to the e 
But the mountains of Snowdon, covered with 2 
thick clouds, called to my memory the fall of Mount Sinai, 
with the laws delivered from it, and nuss. __ nd W reli 


gious awe. 


This afternoon we propoſe going to m es; and. you may 
expect a continuation of my travels from Shrewſbury, which is 
our laſt ſtage. Through the whole round of them we heartily 
wiſhed for you, a” your friend Browne, and your _—_ 
Mrs. 8 , who is a paſſionate admirer of — 
that you could have borrowed the chariot of ſome 3 
fairy, or courteous enchanter, and flown through the air with 
us. You know I always admired Mrs. 8 for the greatneſs 
of her taſte, and ſublime love of nature, as well as for all her 
other perfeQions. Adieu, my dear Bower. I am perfectly well, 
eat like a horſe, and ſleep like a monk; ſo that I may, by this 
ramble, preſerve a ſtock of health, that may laſt all winter, 
and carry me through my parliamentary campaign. If you 
write to the * Madona, do not fail to aſſure her of my trueſt 


devotion. The moſt zealous Welſh catholick does not honour 


St. Winnifred more than I do her. I wiſh you may not 
be tired with my travels; but you know I am Pn 7 
my promiſe. Y ref} es | 


I remain yours, dec. | 


4550 | | 5 LYTTELTON., 
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* DEAR BOWER, | Shrewſbury, July 14, 1756. 
MY laſt letter ended in ſetting out for Carnarvon, where I 
arrived that afternoon. I had a very fine view of the 
ſea, and one of the fineſt towns I had ſeen in England or 
Wales; the old walls of which, with their towers and bul- 
warks, are almoſt entire; they are high and ſtrongly built. 
The towers are round, and rather more of the Roman than 
Gothick form of architecture. At one end they join to the 
wall of the caſtle, which is a vaſt and noble building, of which 
the outſide is likewiſe well preſerved, but the inſide is demoliſhed. 
The people here ſhew the remains of a chamber, where king 
Edward the Second was born, and received the ſubmiſſion of all 
the nobility in Wales in his cradle. The caſtle itfelf was built 
by his father, and is indeed a noble work. | | 
As we rode from Carnarvon, the country about was ſoftened 
into a ſcene of the moſt pleaſing kind, and was rendered 
more ſo by the contraſt with that from which we came. 
We travelled along the ſhore of Menai, an arm of the ſea, as 
broad as the Thames over-againſt lord Duncannon's. Our 
road led us over fine ſhady lawns, perfumed fo with honey- 
ſuckles, that they were a paradiſetto; over gentle hills, from 
| whence we had a lovely view of the Menai and the ifle of 
| Angleſea, which lies on the oppoſite fide of it, and then loſt 
them again in agreeable valleys, like thoſe of Reading, or the 
Hertfordſhire vales. We enjoyed theſe ſcenes for ſome miles, 
till we came into a ferry, by which we paſſed into Angleſea, 
and landed at the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayley, which is the 
 pleaſanteſt ſpot in the iſland. He has Gotherized an old houſe 
with good judgement and taſte. The view from it is charm- 
ing; he ſees the ſweet country through which we had tra- 
velled, from Carnarvon, to Snowdon above it, which ennobles 
the proſpet; the Menai winds, ny moſt beautiful RAT, | 
T4 | 4 e 
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juſt under his windows; his woods ſhade the banks of it on: 


each fide of it, quite down to the water; aboue which, inter- 
mixed with them, are-ever-green lawns, which, if helped with 
a very little art, would, together with his wood, make a gar- 
den, or park, of the moſt: perfect beauty; but all is yet in a: 
rude and neglected ſtate. - From thence we went to Baron-- 
hill, the ſeat of lord Bulkeley, above the town of Beaumaris, . 
in the ſame iſland; . it has a view of the ſea, and coaſt of Car- 
narvon, which is indeed very fine; but I think inferior to that 
of lord Edgecombe's, with which I have heard it compared. 
The houſe is a bad one; the gardens are made in a very fine 
taſte; but upon the whole, I like it much leſs than Sir N. 
Bayley's, though the reputation of the former is greater in 
Wales. 9 

All the reſt of the iſle of Angleſea is a naked and unplea- 
ſant country, without a tree or hedge to be ſeen in it, uncul- 
tivated ſtill, from the obſtinacy of the people, in adhering to 
the ignorance of their forefathers; ſo that I am told it does not 
produce the tenth part of what the land is capable of, if im- 
proved by the agriculture of England. From Beaumaris we 
rode over the lands, at low water, to Penman Mawr, a high : 
and rocky mountain, the paſſage over which-muſt have been very 


frightful, before they built a wall along the edge of the road, 


which ſecures you from the danger of falling down the preci- 
pice that is below it into the fea; but with this guard it is very 
agreeable, the proſpect of the ſea and country being very fine. 
I never ſaw any thing that ftruck me more than the firſt 
view of Conway caſtle, to which we ſoon came after paſſing 
this mountain; it was built by Edward the Firſt, in much the 
fame ſtyle with that of Carnarvon 3 but ſtronger and more re- 
gular. The ſituation is noble, and it ſtands upon a rock of 
conſiderable height; inſtead of a ditch, three fides of it are 
defended by an arm of the fea, and four- turrets that riſe above 
the towers, beſides two others at one end, ſtanding below the 
others, about the middle of the rock, that over-hangs. the ſea.” 
. MTS. The 


* 
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The walls between are battlements, and look very ſtrong; they 
are, in ſome places, fourteen or fifteen feet thick, in none leſs 
than twelve. The whole together hath the grandeſt appear- 
ance of any building I ever beheld, eſpecially as the walls of 
the town, which are built like thoſe of Carnarvon, but with 
bolder and handſomer towers, appear right in one view to the 
eye with the caſtle, when firſt you approach it. All the out- 
ſide remains, except one tower, as in the time of Edward the 
Firſt; and that was not demoliſhed either with battering engines 
or with cannons, but by the people of the place taking ſtones 
from the foundation, for their own uſe, whenever they pleaſed; 
the conſequence of which was, the greateſt part of the tower 
fell into the ſea: but the upper part more ſurprizingly continues 
ſtill firm in the form of an arch; and lord Hertford, the preſent 
proprietor, hath forbid any dilapidation for the future. We 
were told, his grandfather would have lived in this caſtle, could 
he have purchaſed any lands in the country about; but, finding 
none to be ſold, he dropt the defign. 


I wiſh he had purſued it, for then we might have ſeen the 


inſide entire; a fight which would have given me a great deal 
of pleaſure. But now the floors, cielings, and roofs, are all 
taken away, ſo that we can hardly gueſs at its ancient magnifi- 
cence. The hall muſt have been a noble room; it is 100 feet 
long, 30 wide, and 30 high; the roof was. ſupported by very 
beautiful arches, which ſtill remain. There are two chimneys 


in it, and it was gvell lighted. The ſtone- work of the windows 


is exceeding handſome. Had our friend Millar (the builder 
of Hagley houſe) been with us, he would have fallen down 
and adored the architect. The eight towers ſeem to have con- 


tained three very good bed -· chambers each, placed one above 
another, beſides ſome upper rooms. The chambers are 18 


feet diameter, except one called the king's chamber, which has 
a bow window, gained out of the thickneſs of the wall; and 
the room is by that means extended about 30 feet; over the 
arch of that window, are the arms of Edward the Firſt. 
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This and all the other chambers appear to the eye 12 or 

3 feet high; but I am promiſed an accurate plan of the 
whels by one of the country. It eertainly merits very par- 
ticular examination; but I ſhould have been more curious 
about it, had it been built in Ferry the Second's time. From 
Conway caſtle, we travelled half a day's journey through a 
very romantick country, to Rudland, or rather Land-caſtle, 
the remains of which are lefs perfect than Carnarvon or Con- 
way; nor was it ever equal to them, either in extent or beauty, 
which J am ſorry for, as it was built by Henry the Second. 
Not far from hence, at a place called Badtudes, we paſſed a 
rainy day in a very comfortable manner, with an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, who is the lady of the caſtle, and hath forbid 
all depredations, which the people of the neighbourhood uſed 
to ag by taking it down to build and repair their houſes 
and pigſties, which would have demoliſhed it like the tower 
of Conway, The next morning we went to the tops of the 


hill, from whence we had a view of the whole vale of Clwydd, 


from one end to the other, which is equalled: by none in 
England for fertility and beauty. There is neither mountain 
nor rock to be ſeen in any part of it: after you turn your back 
upon Rudland, the hills on one fide of it riſe very gradually 

by gentle aſcents : moſt of them are cultivated quite to their 
ſummits, others half way up; and when the tops are not 
encloſed; they are a fine graſſy down, like Tlent-hill, and ſhaded 
and enlivened with wood, like the ſlopes in- my park ; but. yet 
I prefer the ſcenes in Montgomerylhire- to this lively. vale : 

there is a great beauty in this, but there is no majeſty ;- where- 
as there, as in the mind of our friend the madona, the ſoft 
and the agreeable. is mixed with the noble, the great, and the 
ſublime. About the middle of this vale, upon the brow of a 
hill, ſtands Denbigh caſtle, a very fine ruin-;. it encloſes as much 
ground as Conway or Carnarvon, but hath not ſo much build- 
ing. The towers of it are ſtanding at a very conſiderable. 
diltance from one another, being fewer in number; but they 
= are 
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are in the ſame ſtyle of architecture, having been built in the 
reign of the ſame king, who by' theſe ſtrong 
to himſelf and his poſterity the dominion of North Wales. The 
hall is ſtill pretty entire, and rivals that of Conway, except that 
the roof doth not appear to have been arched. _ _ | 
The towers are all in a ruinous ſtate; I think it a pity, and 
ſhame to the owner, that more care is not taken to preſerve 
ſuch reſpectable remains of antiquity. When we left the vale 
of Clwydd, we went into a barren and mountainous country, 
which continued from Rythin as far as Wrexham. 5 

The church of the latter is called one of the wonders of 
Wales; it does indeed equal, if not exceed, any in England. 
I have not deſcribed to you the cathedral of Pangor or St. 
Aſaph; the firſt I did not ſee, and I was told it was not worth 


3 | 0 
feeing; the latter hath nothing in it to deſerve deſcription : 


nevertheleſs I ſhould be glad to ſee the dean of E——, well 


ſeated in either of them, or rather at St. Afaph. From Wrex- 
ham we went to Wynſtay, the ſeat of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn. Part of the houſe is old; but he had begun build- 
ing a new one before his death, in a very good taſte.” One 
wing is finiſhed, and that alone makes a very agreeable 
houſe. The view from it is the moſt chearful I ever be- 


held; it ſtands in the middle of a very pretty park, and 


looks over that to a moſt delightful country; but if the 
park was extended a little farther, it would take in a hill, 
with the view of a valley moſt beautifully wooded ; and the 
river Dee winding in ſo romantick and charming a manner, 
that I think it exceeds that of Feſtiniog, or any confined 

proſpect J ever beheld : among other objects that embelliſh 
the ſcene, there is a fine bridge of ſtone, Tell Mrs. C— 
S——, I would have her leave Clermont and the banks of 
the Thames, and build a houſe in this lovely ſpot. Þ will 
viſit her every year; ſhe will not be at any expence in mak- 
ing. a garden, for nature hath made one to her hands, in- 


finitely better than that of 8 , Upon one of the neigh- 
s bouring 


fortreſſes ſecured. 
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bouring hills, which hath the fame proſpe& as this, one Mr. 
Yorke has a ſeat, which I only ſaw at a diſtance; and which, 


I am told by a lady at ra e of a good taſte, excels any 
in Wales for natural beauty. 
Indeed the country for five or fix miles is of another temper; 


1 exceedingly fertile, and very romantick. While I was looking 


at it, I aſked Mr. P—-, Whether he thought it poſſible fot 


the eyes to behold a more pleaſing fight ?” He ſaid, Yes; the 
ſight of a woman one loves. My anſwer was, ** When I was 
in love, I thought _ 


Our laſt vifit in Wales was to Chirk-caſtle ; iwas deſtroyed 


in the civil wars, and hath been rebuilt; it is a bad imitation of 


an old caſtle, the moſt diſagreeable dwelling-houſe I ever ſaw ; 


nor is there any magnificence to make amends for the want of 
convenience; the rooms are large indeed in one part, but much 


too low; and the cielings are ſo heavy with clumſy fret- work, 


that they ſeem ready to fall upon one's head; it has a fine ex- 


tenſive proſpect, but no other beauty of any kind, nor is the 
proſpect to be compared with ſome we have ſeen at the other 
caſtles in Wales, 

I am, &c. 
TN LYTTEL TON. 
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To the Author of Conton Sn NSR. A 


15 e bis verſe uu, 
The fg e a of re ehoſe noho fell, 
| . re ng 
Th inraptur'd foul inſpiring with the thirſt 
i 
. 1. IV. 12 129. 
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1 AM an old man, retired from the wid, 8 SOIL 
ciple, but more I fear from lazineſs; having ſenſe enough to 
or that things go ill, honeſty. enough to wiſh Wop went better, 
bh not ſpirits enough to at myſelf to mend them, nor any 
great hopes from the activity of thoſe who are engaged on one 
fide or the other. This temper of mind has thrown me deeply 
into reading, that T may forget the preſent ſcene as much as 
poſſible; and, as of all kinds of reading the moſt proper for 
this - purpoſe is poetry, I make that my chief ſtudy, eſpecially 
Homer, which lies-in. my hall by the fide of the Farnily Bible; 
and next to that, is moſt reverenced by myſelf, my wife, and 
all my children, whom I breed up in the love and honour of it, 
as extremely conducing to make them and worthy men. 
But, that you may not miſtake me, I mult tell you that this 
Homer is neither Barnes's nor. Clarke's, but Mr. Pope's; for as 
he makes him ſpeak Engliſh full as well as he does his own 
. 20% and ſometimes tins; I am partial enough to my own 
rather to chuſe to read him 1n a tranſlation, which, of 
all I ever ſaw in any language, has moſt the ſpirit and grace of 
an original. After Homer, Virgil and Milton are my favourites 
and Taſſo too, though he pleaſes me the leſs, by having bor- 
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rowed ſo much from the two former, that half his work is little 
elſe than theirs repeated. But the wiſh of my heart theſe many 
years has been, that it would pleaſe tlie Maul for my delight 
and entertainment, to raiſe up a genius who would ſvom to bor- 
row any thing; but in the ſpirit of the ancients, , without tak- 


ing their thoughts, produce another original epick poem. 


I fay, Sir, this has been, my wiſh 3 but it was a wiſh not at- 


tended with the leaſt degree of hope: on tlie contrary, from a 


contempt of my. cotemporaries, natural enough to. people at 
my years, I ſhould have. been peeviſh with any body that had 
told me ſuch a thing could poſſibly came to paſs. . In this diſ- 

poſition of mind I was laſt_week. ſurprized with a new poem, 


called Leonidas. 

I took it up with the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſior ons that could be 
formed by any man againſt it. In the firſt place, I had never 
heard the author's name: next, they told me, he lived in the 
city, and was a merchant: then, he was a young man of five 
and twenty: and laſtly, it conſiſted of nine books, which, at 
firſt Gght, was enough to ſtartle any very lazy fellow, as l bare 
before *onſelſed my [elf to be. And to tell you the truth, I was 


the leſs diſpoſed to "like it, from not having ſeen it before it was 
in print; for as I take myſelf to be a critick of diſtinction, 1 


was a good deal piqued that the author did not ſend me his 
manuſcript to peruſe, as other authors have done of no ſmall 
fame. 

All theſe objections 3 ſueh a prejudice, that I was on 


| the point of returning the Leonidas back again to my bookſeller, 


without ſo much as having given it the reading; but my wife, 
who loves a new thing, prevailed upon me to look into it at 
leaſt, and ſee the turn of it; which I ventured to do, in full 
perſuaſion that I ſhould lay it by at the end of the firſt book. 

Ibe firſt thing that ſurprized me was, to find I could under. 


ſtand the language it was writ in, which, for a writer of blank 


verſe, is a very unuſual condeſcenſion to his readers: but this 
author has found out, that * of thought and majeſty of 
| Kg ena 


. 
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vite my countrymen, out of the ſincereſt affection that I bear 
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expreſſion. may be. reconciled to purity of diction and gratn= 1 
matical exactneſs, nay to an eaſe and ſimplicity of ſtyle; that | 
hard words and affected phraſes are no more neceſſary in this in 
fort of metre, than in rhime; and that, if Milton himſelf had * 
been more ſparing of them, he would not indeed have appeared . 
ſo great a ſcholar, and therefore, perhaps, might have. pleaſed —_— 
the ladies leſs; but he would have been a good deal faner writer, 12 "n 

and not have ſpoiled the ſtyle of ſo many of his ſucceſſors, who = = 
have choſe to imitate him chiefly in this point. 5 2408 _ ll; 
From underſtanding Leonidas, I quickly came to like it; and 4 | 
the more I read, the more I liked, the more I wondered, the IR | 
more I found myſelf delighted, animated, moved; ſo that in- * 
deed I could neither eat nor ſleep, till I had gone through the al 
nine books, and would have given ten times more than they _* 
coſt me for nine more. n e ns 2 7 5 | i 
Since that time I have been ſo full of all the beauties and 1 E 
excellent things I met with in it, that, to give ſome vent, I 1 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to write this letter to you, and in- | 1 


them; for never yet was an epick poem wrote with ſo noble 
and ſo uſeful a deſign ; the whole plan and purpoſe of it being f 


to ſhew the ſuperiority of freedom over ſlavery; and how much 


them, to take part with me in the pleaſure of admiring what A 
ſo juſtly deſerves their admiration. And in doing this I have * 
yet a further view: I defire to do them good as well as pleaſe 1 


1 
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virtue, publick ſpirit, and the love of liberty, are preferable, both 1 
in their nature and effects, to riches, luxury, and the inſolence I 
of power. | ut the ti = 
bis great and inſtructive moral is ſet forth by an action the bi 


molt proper to illuſtrate it of all that ancient or modern hiſtory 
can afford, enforced by the moſt ſublime ſpirit of poetry, and 
adorned by all the charms of an active and warm imagination, 
under the reſtraint of a cool and fober judgement ; and ſuch, I 1 
own, is the effect of it on me, that it has got the better of my 
long habitual indolence, and rouzed me up to ſuch a zeal for 
2 | hs 7 publick 


publick good, that I could almoſt turn a 
The ſame good influence it may have on others too, eſpecially the 


diſguttful 7 What Longinus ſays of Homer is as true when ap- 
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Spartan at threeſcore. 
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younger and more warm patt of the world; therefore, I think, 
the recommending it to the publick, is a duty that we both 
owe to our country; particularly you, Sir, whoſe recommenda- 
tion may have weight. 

But it has another fpecial claim to your protection; ; for 1 
will venture to ſay, there never was an epick poem which had 


fo near a relation as this to Common Senſe ; the author of it 


not having allowed himfelf the liberty fo largely taken by his 
predeceſſors, of making excurſions beyond the bounds, and out 
of ſight of it, into the airy regions of poetical mythology. 
There are neither fighting gods nor ſcolding goddeſſes, neither 
miracles nor enchantments, neither monſters nor giants, in his 
work ; but. whatſoever human nature can afford, that is moſt 
aſtoniſhing, marvellous, and ſublime. 
There is indeed a very fine piece of machinery in the eighth 
book, where Leonidas, in his fleep, fees his anceſtor Hercules, 
who repreſcats e him by a prophetick and figurative viſion the 
future ſucceſs of the war wherein he dies; which was a neceſſary 
art, to ſhew the reader, as well as the hero himſelf, that the 
concluſion. of: the aäion would be fortunate. But this is ſtill 
within the rules of Common Senſe; for a Grecian might dream 
that he ſaw and talked with Hercules 3 3 but the abſurdity would 
be, to ſuppoſe that he did it waking. 

I am well aware that this ſobriety of Mr. Glover, in con- 
fining the flights of his fancy to the bounds of reaſon and of 


nature, which appears to me to be the higheſt work of judge 


ment, may be cenſured by ſome eritieks, from the rules of Boſſu 


and Rapin. But I know that thoſe authors have no other 


foundation for their rules, than the practioe of Homer and 
Virgil in this particular; and I dare appeal to every man of 
ſenſe, whether or no, even in them, he has not found the my- 
thological part the leaſt agreeable, and in many places really 


plied | 
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plied to Virgil, and other copiers of both, that they bave d. 
baſed their — into men, and ſomething was; z for I do not 
believe there ever was a ſett of kings at one time t in the 
world, who made fo ill and ſo eapricious a uſe of theis abſolute 
power over mortals, as the ſett of divinities, deſcribed by thoſe 
two poets, through the whole courſe of the Iliad and Eneid. 
Yet it may be faid in excuſe of thoſe abſurdities, that they wrote 
thus at a time when ſuch ſtrange ſtories were the national faith 
of Greece and Rome, and therefore more eafily ſwallowed by 
their readers. But in an age and country free how all ſuch ſu- 


perſtitions, one who ſhould endeavour 6 bring back their old 
tales, or ſubſtitute others as id/e in the room of then, would 


gain no credit, I am ſure, in any ſenfe— 


* Quodcumque oſtendis mihi fac, incredulus odi. 


The truth is, it requires a vaſt genius, and a ſubject itſelf 


great and ſublime, to be able to do * theſe ſhining follies: 


the gods and goddeſſes, the enchantments and the miracles, come 


more in aid of the poet than the hero, and to them he is obliged 
to have. recourſe. when be: is:diflaeſied-fot want of matter or in- 
vention. But to Mr. Glover their aſſiſtanee is not neceſſary; 


his force is equal to the hardeſt undertaking, and his hero "Bet 


perior to the gods of other poets. 


Another objection that may poſſibly be made to 1 is, that 


his ſubject is not relative to England. Sir, the defence of a 


free ſtate againſt oppreſſions, is a ſubject as intereſting to us, and 
which this country ought to take as warm a part in, as any an- 
tiquated ſtory that can be found in Geoffry of Monmouth, or 
Roger Hoveden's Saxon Annals. And ſince the Conqueſt, E 


know but of two reigns which can furniſh actions great enough 
for epick poetry, thoſe of Edward the Third, and Henry the 
Fifth: but unfortunately. the exploits of theſe two kings were 
directly contrary tor the intereſts of England; and would: have 
undone us, if we had not loſt again all that their victories- 
gained for us in France, ſince we muſt ſoon have become a 
peovines to it: whereas the valour of Leonidas ſecured the in- 
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dependency of Greece, and made it ſuperior to Perſia ever 
after. SITES. 
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Any later ſubje& (as our civil wars for inſtance) would have 
been liable to a capital objection, which I am very glad Mr. 
Glover has had the prudence entirely to avoid, viz. the imputa- 
tion of writing for a party. But as he has gone fo far as Greece 
to find a ftory which will not bear the leaſt ſuſpicion of a par- 
allel to any circumſtance or character of theſe times, I hope all 


parties will be unanimous in giving his performance the praiſe 


that it deſerves; ſince none can ſay that he meant it againft 
them, unleſs by declaring that they are againſt liberty; to in- 


ſpire à general love of which, is the ſole aim and intention of 
this poem. | | 


The other faults that I foreke will be found with it, are rather 


objections to Epick poetry itſelf, than particular to the merits of 


Leonidas. One fine gentleman will ſay, that he hates battles ; 


another will declare his averſion to blank 'verſe; a third will 


proteſt that he cannot read ſuch damned hard names; this fine 
lady will complain it is too grave; a ſecond will ſwoon at the 


very notion of a Spartan; and the general topick will be, that 


it is too long, But all theſe pretty little criticiſms will die in a 
month or two at moſt, and all the pretty little criticks will be- 


come violent admirers .of this book they don't know how, as 


they are now violent foes to it they don't know why. 

I make no doubt, but by far the greater part of the female 
world will be early on its fade ; for their juſt and natural taſte, 
unſpoiled by pedantry, gives them as quick a reliſh of what is 


excellent in poetry, as moſt of us can boaſt with all our learn- 
ing: and the fex is ſhewn to ſuch very great advantage in the 


two amiable characters of Ariana and the queen of Lacedemon, 


that, conſidering how ill they have all been uſed by Virgil, who 


has not drawn one good woman in his poem; this alone ſhould 


make them fond of Mr. Glover, were there any need to excite. 
their partiality. 5 Gakiite 
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It is impoſſible, within the. bounds of this ſhort paper, for 
me to point out the beauties of a work, which has ſo many, 
and of ſo different a nature. 1: will only ſay in general, that 
the fire which enlivens. every. part of it, would be enough to 
atone for many faults and errors; but that it ſeems to me to be 
as equal and correct, as it is ſpirited, affecting, and ſublime. 
And it has this peculiar merit to recommend it, that, thou 
it has quite the air of an ancient epick poem, there is not ſo 
much as a ſingle ſimile in it, that is borrowed from any of the 
ancients; and yet, I believe, there is hardly any poem that has 
ſuch. a variety of beautiful compariſons; ſo juſt a confidence 
had the author in the extent and rich abundance of his own: 
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imagination. 20 . | 
I The artful conduct of the principal deſign; the ſkill in con- 
necting and adapting . every | epiſode to the carrying. on and 
_* ſerving that deſign; the variety of characters, the great care to 
keep them, and diſtinguiſh each from the other by a propriety.” 
of ſentiment and thought; all theſe are excellencies which the f 
beſt judges of poetry will be particularly pleaſed with in 
Leonidas. I muſt obſerve too, that even thoſe who. are not 
naturally fond of poetry, or any work of fancy, will, find in 
this ſo. much ſolidity of reaſon, ſuch good ſenſe, weight of 
thought, and depth of learning; will ſee every virtue, publick 
or private, ſo agreeably and forcibly. inculcated, that they max 
read it with delight and with inſtruction, though they have na 
reliſh for the graces of the verſe, the harmony of the numbers, 
or the charms of the invention. 
Upon the whole, Sir, I look upon this poem as one of thoſe 
few of diſtinguiſhed worth and excellence, which will be handed 
down with reſpect to all poſterity, and which, in the long re- 
volution of paſt centuries, but two or three countries have been 
able to produce. And I cannot help congratulating my own, 
that, after having in the laſt age brought forth a Milton, ſhe has 
in this produced two more ſuch poets, as we have the happineſa 
to ſee flouriſh now together; I mean, Mr. Pope ——_ 


* 


» 


parts of poetry to which his e 


ſofter, and the 
than that of Milton himſelf, it may, in part, be aſcribed to 
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The firſt of theſe has no ſuperior, if an 15 in all the various 
tus has 


legant and extenſive geni 
applied itkelf, no, not among the of the ancients,” But 
n epick poem he has not yet given, of his own 1 mean, 
diflinA from his tranſlations. And certainly, Sir, in that ſpecies 
of writing, it is enough to have given Homer to us, with a 
force of ſtyle not inferior to his own: the bounds of ery 
life are too contracted for a ſecond work ſo difficult as this; 

might add, perhaps, the bounds of human glory. 'Thete 125 
therefore a path left clear for Mr. Glover; and to what a 
height it has carried him, will appear to all who have eyes 
good enough to reach fo far; for your judges of epigrams and 


2 


ſongs can ſee no further than the bottom of the hill, and 


both he and Mr. Pope are out of their fight. But it muſt be 


owned, that the latter had made the way much leſs difficult for 


Mr. Glover to aſcend, by ſmoothing the roughneſs, and rooting 
up the thorns and briars, which the Engliſh Parnaſſus was en- 
cumbered with before; ſo that, if the diction of Leonidas be 


ral flow of the numbers more harmonious 


Mr. Pope, as the great poliſher and improver of our verſe. 
IT have not the henour ta know either of theſe cearkinths; g 
but, as they are both men of great and real merit, I make no 


doubt they wiſh well to one another; and nothing, I am ſure, 


can be of ſuch advantage to a riſing . as the 9 of 
Mr. Pope. 
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enjoyed, with great delight and edification, 
the agreeable company of a learned Foreign * Prelate, not 
long ſince arrived here from the Eaſt: who being only a biſhop 
in partilus Inſidelium, and by conſequence not obliged to re- 
ſidence, and having no hopes of tranſlation by attending the 
court of his on prince, who is a Muſſulman, is not ſo firi in 
the performance of thoſe duties, as we have the happineſs to ſee 
"fi; dur Biſhops here 5 but entertains himſelf with viewing other 
cartes, particularly thoſe of Aſia and of Africk, where he has paſ- 
{ed ſome years in making curious obſervations, and of which he 
gives very wonderful accounts. As Lam a true lover of monarchy, 
T am infinitely pleaſed with theſegelations of thoſe happy coun- 


- 


tries where it ſhines in all its ſplendour, far exceeding what our 
_ greateſt; Grand Monarques in this Northern part of the world 
can yet pretend to, both in reſpect to outward. pomp, and real 
power. But of all theſe glorious ſeats of empire, there is none, 
the deſcription of which ſo much ſtrikes my imagination, as 
What he recounts of the court of that great emporor; Lord of the 
Mpuntains of the Moon; and, except one, the higheſt poten- 
date upon earth, the moſt illuſtrious Preſter John of Abyſſinia. 
I will fay nothing of his gold nor of his jewels, the great num- 
ber af his concubines, or any thing elſe that is common to him 
with other kings: but confine mylelf to one particular piece of 
not his contemporaties alone, but the moſt famous of antiquity. 
Ade | e Biſhop of Apamea, 


SB ne a 
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The article I mean, is the choice of his guard; ſuch a choice, 
as denotes his great acuteneſs in judging what may beſt ſerve ' 
both to the glory and ſafety: of his. perſon; the moſt capable to 
{trike an awe into his ſubjetts, and therefore the propereſt orna- 
ment of his court. Not to keep you. any longer in ſuſpenſe, 
I muſt inform you, that on each. ſide of the prefence-cham- 
ber, at the foot of the throne of his Abyſſinian majeſty, is 
ranged a band of thirty Bring, ions. They are chained indeed; 
but, within the length of their chains, as fierce and cruel 0 
in their native — 4 What a pitiful in compariſon 
with this, does the moſt formidable guard make here in Europe 
Will the grimmeſt Huffar in Germany pretend to match his 
whiſkers with theirs, though ever ſo martial? or any beef-eater 
here, to meaſure his halbert with the ſharp of theſe 
bloody eaters of men? How much and dread muſt ſuch 
an appearance imprint on all who come nigh that aweful throne! 
I humbly conceive, that the boldeft patriot there would not 
venture to bring a complaint of any grievances before a prince 
beſet with fuch a circle; and much leſs could a foreigner fop- 
port the unaecuſtomed night of a ſcene ſo full of terrors, 

Let us fuppoſe an ambaſſador fent thither from England (and 
whither may not our love of negotiating carry us f) to ſettle 
the balance of Africk, hire troops, or any etrand of the like 
important nature; ſuppoſe him uſed to ge: oft ſeene of a French 
drawing- room, or at worſt to not ” 2 the fighr 
of an aſſembly of The States-General, 'W fen 
ſation would he fee}, when introduced to his e 
the roarings and grinnings of threeſcore lions! how would he 
fumble with his breeches ! how would he heſitate and flam- 
mer in his ſpeech} how very difficult would he find it to ſuſ- 
tain the intrepid character of the prince he repreſented | And 
indeed, the wit of man never invented a more tremendous: at- 
tendance upen _ Goran | is ald vo! have been the moſt? 


magni- 
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magnificent, as well as the wileſt, king that ever reigned ; and 
yet how ſhort did he fall of Preſter John! for his throne was 


only guarded with twelve lions, and thoſe but in effigy. too; 


whereas this monarch, wiſely diſdaining a mere fictitious ſhow, 
has no lefs than threeſcore, all alive, and with claws and teeth 
upon occaſion, as they that anger him often 


that can be uſed 
find to their coſt. 


1 alked the biſhop, if the kings of Abyſſinia had been always 
guarded in this uncommon way. He told me no; that, til 
guard but the af. | 


about fourſcore years ago, they. had no b e af⸗ 
people, and had made a ſhift to tub on ſo for 


fections of their 


many centuries; but that the great grandfather.of the king now; 


reigning, who was a prince of exttaordinary reach and pene- 


tration, bred up two tame lions in his palace, which be ſome- 


times placed on each fide of his throge, where they did no 
harm to any of his ſubjeQs, but were confidered as a piece of 
regal pomp, which might help to draw the reſpe& 


| of foreign 
nations. It was alſo urged, that the known affection of theſe 


animals to all thoſe of royal blood, and their natural vigilance 
(as they never quite cloſe their eyes even in ſleeping) made them 
very proper to watch before the throne in a time of danger, as 
| ned to be. On theſe pretences, this guard was firſt 
eſtabliſhed, and was, at firſt, neither dangerous, nor feared ; 
but the number of them was / increaſed in every reign, and in- 
creaſed by thoſe of the worſt and wildeſt kind, till a compleat 
ſtanding corps of them was formed, to the great diſquiet and 


that happe 


* 


terror of the nation. 


Then indeed the Rates of the kingdom took the liberty to 
remonſtrate againſt this innovation in their government, and 


humbly beſought the king to reduce his lions. But ſome ex- 


cuſe was ſtill found to keep them up; and, what was worſe, 


dhe people made to feed hem. Many a bullock and ſheep are 
the poor farmers obliged to bring to their inſatiable jaws, and 

| glad when they eſcape ſo; for very frequently they are * 
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ſelves ſnapt up by theſe devouters. And as the 
many country houſes, where he reſides in the different months 


of the year, there are ſo many different ſetts of lions Kept for _ 


each of them, which, in the abſence of thie court, are A 
tered in the villages and neighbouring towns, at the char 


the inhabitants. Nor does the nobility itſelf ſtand leſs in awe 

of them; for though they are chained, yet the grand vizir; who 
is their keeper, lets out their chains, or contracts them, -as he 
pleaſes; and when any nobleman, who is not- in his intereſt, 


preſumes to come to the king without his leave, it is a great 


chance if he be not torn in * before he 1 225 ue ſieps 
beyond the door. 


I aſked the biſhop p how his majeſty darſt veature to truſt his 
lions to any but himſelf; ſince, notwichſlunpdidg their regard 


for the blood royal, they might, perhaps, be turned againſt 
him by a miniſter who knew how to manage thein, if he Found 


it for his intereſt. 


Very true, Sir, ſaid tes 3 and * that is this 
prince, though he leaves his other affairs almoſt entirely to the 
conduct of his miniſter, takes this province under his own im- 
mediate care; for he often reviews them with particular atten- 
tion, fills up vacancies himſelf with proper beaſts, ſees that 


they are all of the fame ſize and'the ſame colour; that they whiſk _ 


their tails, ſhake their manes, and roar in concert; which thi 


ey 
3 do, beyond any beaſts in Africk. In one word, he 


knows is lions, and is known to them; ſo that, if under 9 


the vizir has any influence, i it cannot be attended with 7 any danger | 
to the crown. And it is ſure that they cannot be better ma- 
naged; for, as fierce and ſavage as they are to other men, they 
are ſo obsdlent to him and his Miniſter, that I have ſeen them, 
more than once, lick both their bree—es, and fawn upon them 
as if they had been ſo many ſpaniels. | Nay, I heard the pre- 

ſent visir declare in publick, That if any of them durſt pre- 


18 pre- 
ſence, ; 


ſnag} to > grouſ at FRO or ſo Prey as look like lions in hi 
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to him, the more miſchievous and rampant they are to every 
body elſe. > EE | 8 | 2 Tp ge 

I have heard, ſaid I, that the lions of this country are na- 
turally ſome of the ſtouteſt in the world. They have been 
counted ſo, anſwered he; but few of theſe have ever looked a 
tiger or a leopard in the face. They came to court errant whelps; 
and, fince that time, have only preyed where they met witn 
no reſiſtance; yet ſome among them have good blood in their 
veins, and would have ſpirit, if they could but break their fetters. 

As I always endeavour, out of all I ſee: or hear, to draw 


ſome benefit to this my native country, I have been conſide r- 


ing how far it might be proper to imitate this African magni- 5 
ficence in England. And though I am againſt bringing lions 
to our court, as it might be called ſetting up a foreign force, 
and would therefore be juſtly oppoſed by a Britiſh parliament ;. . 


yet, I am ſure, no objection can be made to a guard of three-. 
ſcore or a hundred Engliſh naives; which, if conſtantly tied 


up, would be as fierce, and no leſs watchful, or loving to their 


' maſter, I prefer them to bull-dogs, becauſe they look more bn 


terrible; and in theſe matters ſbow is a great article. 15 
E . AB, - __ Certan. 
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| fence, he would have them tutned out of court with a good © * 2 <1 
whipping; and ſent to ſtarve in the woods from whence ther 2 
CAME: - THIS 7H 0b Bi ond bet Wig blend att ormomtdll at 1 
Nevertheleſs, added the biſhop, it is the opinion of man 3 
| p*ople of good ſenſe in Abyſſinia, that the vizir is over-confi-. . 1 
dent of his power; and that, as ſecure as he thinks himſelf . 2 
amongſt them, he had beſt not put his head. into their mouths... 1 
I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, he takes care that the chains with which 1 | 
he holds theſe beaſts are very ſtrong. Ol yes, replied he, they 1 
are all of beaten gold; and when any prove more unruly than the ol 
reſt, no expence is ſpared to double their chains, after which Wo 

they become as gentle as lambs—to their keeper, I mean: for 1 
it is obſervable of theſe creatures, that the more tame they are mY 
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Certain I am, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to add ſome new © 
terrors to thoſe now about the throne, when the factious party 
is become ſo bold and inſolent, as to treat the gentlemen who-: _ * 


ſerve it with contempt. It is in vain to paſs penal laws, and acts 


, : 


> we 


reſtrictive of the liberty of the ſtage, or of the Preſs ; this ſtub- 


born ſpirit will never be ſuppreſſed, but by throwing thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed with it to the dogs. * eee ee 
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